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BEGINNINGS 
( 1 ) ■ 

There is an interesting passage in the KSvya’inlimma in 
which Raja^ekhara. while giving us a somewhat fanciful 
account of the divine origin of Poetics, mentions at the same 
time the names of the supposed original exponents of the 
discipline. It is said that the Spirit of Poetry (kavya-purii^a), 
born of the Goddess of Learning (sarasvati), was set by the 
Self-existent Being to promulgate the study of Poetics in the 
three worlds ; and he related it in eighteen adhikaranas to his 
seventeen will-born pupils These divine sages, in their turn, 
are said to have composed separate treatises on the portions 
respectively learnt by them. Thus Sahasriiksa wrote on Aovi- 
rahasya, XJktlgarbha on auktika, Suvarnanabha on rlti, Pra- 
cetSyana on anttprisa, CUrahgada on yamaka and eitra. Se$a 
on iabdO’Slesa, Pulastya on vastava, Aupakayana on upamS, 
Paraiara on atUaya. Utathya on ariha-ile$a. Kubera on 
ubhaySlariikdra, oa vainodika, Bbarata on riipaka, 

Nandikeivara on rasa. Dhi$ana on Jofo, Vpamanyu on grn^a 
and KucamSra on aupaniyadika. This tendency on the part 
of a Sanskrit author towards glorifying his science and there- 
by investing it with an ancient unalterable authority is not 
unusual, and such legendary accounts are often fabricated 
where the actual origin is forgotten ; but it is curious that we 
do not meet with them elsewhere in Alamkara literature, al- 
though they find expression in Bharata and in Vatsyayana 
with regard to the origin of the allied disciplines of Drama- 
turgy and Erotics respectively. The historical value of this 
passage of Rajaickhara may, indeed, be well doubted ; but it 
is possible that this unique account, apart from its obviously 
mythical garb, embodies a current tradition, implying the 
actual existence, at some remote and forgotten period, of 
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early expounders of poetic theory, some of whose names are 
still familiar, but most of whose works have apparently 
perished. Thus, Suvarnanabha and Kucamara (or Kucumara) 
are also cited with reverence by the author of the Kama-sutra 
(i. 1. 13. 17), both of them as authorities on Erotics, but the 
latter especially as well-versed in the particular subject of 
aupanisadika, which is thus included in Erotics as well as in 
Poetics.’ The present-day text of the Nafya-iastra. which 
goes by the name of Bharata, deals in an encyclopaedic 
manner with various topics, but Bharata is well known, as 
described by Rajasekhara, as an authority on rupaka. No 
work of Nandikesvara on rasa has yet been discovered ; but 
his name is associated with a number of works, mostly late 
compilations, on erotics, music, histrionic art, grammar and 
Tantra.- 

This traditional account may lead one to make the tempting 
suggestion of a very early systematic investigation of rhetoric- 
al issues but for the serious difficulty that there is hardly 
any material in the ancient literature itself to enable us to 
trace the origin of Poetics to a very remote antiquity. The 
Alamkara-^astra is never mentioned among the orthodox 
disciplines which constitute the so-called Vedahgas, nor do we 
meet with any passage in the Vedic Samhitas, Bruhmams or 
the earlier Upaniyads in which we may find a real basis for a 
system of Poetics. The word upama, for instance, is found 
as early as Rg-veda (v. 34. 9 ; i. 31, 15). and Sayana ex- 
plains it in the sense oi upamUm (as in Panini ii. 3. 72) or 
drsfanta ; but there is nothing unusual in this use of the 
general idea of similitude, which need not be interpreted as 
having a partieular speculative significanee. It is conceded, 
on the authority of Yaska and Panini, that the conception of 
upama or similitude considerably affected the Vedic language 
as well as its accent ; but beyond this grammatical or philo- 

1 Cf. JDL iv p. 95. 

2 For Nandike.^vara .sec belov/ under ch. ii. 
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logical interest, there is no indication of a dogma, much less 
of a theory, of Poetics in Vedic times. Not should undue 
emphasis be laid on the use of poetic figures in Vedic litera- 
ture ; for between this unconscious employment of figures of 
speech and the concious formulation of a definite system, 
there must necessarily be a long stcp.‘ 

( 2 ) 

The first evidence of a definite, if somewhat crude, activity 
in this direction is traceable in the Nighanlu and Nirukta 
-From the investigation of the peculiarities of the general 
form of language, which began early, attention was apparent- 
ly directed to the analysis of the poetic forms of speech; but 
the question was still regarded entirely from the linguistic 
point of view. The term alatjtkSra in the technical sense 
does not occur in the Nirukta. but Yaska uses the 
word alatitkaris^u in the general sense of ‘one in the 
habit of adorning’, which Paijiini explains in iii. 2. 136 
and which is apparently the meaning of the word occurring 
in the Satapatha Brahmana (xiii. 8. 4. 7; iii. 5. 1. 36), 
and in the ChZndosya Upani^od (vili. 8, 5), But in the 
Nighanlii iii. 13, a list is given of particles of comparison 
relating tO' the Vedic upama. comprising twelve varieties, 
which are illustrated in the W/ruft/a i. 4, iii. 13-18 and ix. 6. 
Six of these varieties, viz., those indicated by the particles 
fva. yar/ia. no, ciV, nu and are discussed in connexion with 
Yaska’s treatment of upamarthe nipatas or particles indicative 
of comparison (i. 4), and partly included in what he designates 
as Aormopama in iii. 15. Then Yaska mentions bhutopama, 
in which the upamita becomes the upamSna in character, 
and rupopama, where the upamita resembles the upamana 
in point of form. The fourth variety occurs where the 

I P.V. Kane (H5P, 3rd Ed. Bombay J951, pp. 315-19; also //I xli, 
1912, p. t20£) argues at some length that tbe Rgvedic poets have bad 
some ideas about a theory of Poetics, as well as of Drama aod dramatic 
representation. Also B. N. Bhattacharyain/DL ix, 1923, p. lOOf. 
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particle yatlia is used. Then comes siddhopoma, in which the 
standard of comparison is well established and known to 
surpass every other object in a particular quality or act, and 
is characterised by the suffix vat. The last variety is lupto- 
pama or suppressed simile, also called arthopamd (equivalent 
to the nipaka of later theorists), which is illustrated in iii, 18 
(also ix. 6), where the example is given of the popular appli- 
cation of the terms siiulia and vyaghra in a laudatory and 
svan and kaka in a derogatory sense. The term upamana 
itself is used by Yaska, but only to denote these particles of 
comparison (vii. 31). The significance of comparison in 
general is also referred to in i. 19, ii. 6, iii. 5, iv. 1 1, v. 22 
and vii. 13. Incidentally Yaska quotes (iii. 13) the gramma- 
rian Gargya’s deGnition of iipaind,' which is important from 
our point of view. As explained by Durgacarya, it lays 
down that upaind occurs when an object which is dissimilar 
is reckoned, through similarity, with an object having similar 
attributes.* It also states as a general rule that the standard 
of comparison should be superior in merit and better known 
than the object of comparison ; but the reverse case is also 
admitted and illustrated (iii. 14-15) by two examples from the 
Rg-veda (x. 40. 2 ; x. 4. 6). The deGnition, too wide as it is, 
recalls Mammata’s similar dictum, and undoubtedly estab- 
lishes a very early, but more or less deGnite, conception 
of the poetic iipama. 

By the time of Panini this conception of upaina seems 
to have been tacitly recognised and we Gnd him rising in 
this connexion the technical terms upamana.^ iipamita* and 

1 athuta iipama yad atat tat-sadriam iti gurgyah, tad usutn karma 
iydyasa va giincna prakhyatatamcna va kamyamsam vUprakUyutatu 
vppamim'itc'thapi kamyasa jyUyamsam. 

2 evam atat tat-svarupena gunena giina-sanwnyad upamlyate ity 
evani gargycicaryo manyate. 

3 ii. 1. 55 ; iii. J. 10, 2. 79, 4. 45 ; v. 4. 97, 137 ; vi. 1. 204, 2. 2, 72, 80, 
127, 145, 169. 

4 ii. 1.56. 
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sHmaitya' as well as general expressions like upama^ (used in 
the sense of the rhetorician’s upamana), aupamya? upamSrthe* 
and sBdfiya.’ It is noteworthy that in nearly fifty sutras 
distributed all over bis work, Panioi incidentally discusses, 
from the grammarian’s point of view, the influence of the 
conception of comparison on the language in the varied 
domiuion of affixes, including case and feminine suffixes, 
/cft, (addhita and samSsanta terminations.' in the making of 
compounds’ and in accent* The same influence is also 
traceable in (he idea of atidesa, a term which is not used by 
Panini himself but which is made clear by his commentators, 
and which may be translated as ‘extended application by 
analogy or similarity’. Katyayana, in several vSrttikas* 
follows Pai^ini in noting the same influence of the idea of 
similitude, while Santanava in his Phijiutra discusses it in 
connexion with accentuation.'* In the MahSbhSfya on if. I. 
25, Patanjali has defined and illustrated PS^ini’s use of the 
term upamana. A mSna or measure, he says, is that which 
is employed in ascertaining a thing unknown ; upamana is 
approximate to the rndna and determines the thing not abso* 
lutely (but approximately), eg. when we say ’a gavayn is like 
a cow’.‘^ Strictly speaking, a writer on Poetics will not 
accept the example adduced by Patanjali as an instance of 

1 ii. I. 55, 56 ; viii. I. 74. 

2 ii.3.72. 

3 i. 4. 79 ; iv. 1.69; Vi. 2. 113. 

4 viu.2. 101. 

5 ii. 1.6-7; Vi. 2. 11. 

6 i.4. 79 ; ii. 3. 72-;iii. 1.10,2.79,4.45 , w . !. 69.4. 9, v. 1. 115-16, 
2. 39,3. 96, 106,4. 97,137. 

7 ii. 1.7, 31, 55-6; vi.2.11. 

8 v.1.18; vi. 1.204,2.2.11, 72,80,113. 127. 145, 169 eic. 

9 on i. 3. 21 ; ii. 1. 55,2.24.4.71 ; iii.l. lOetc 

10 e.g. ii. 16,iv. 18. 

11 Manam' hi nSmSnirinS(a-piSri&lAam upaaT^arir'iurinannnarrfiirfp- 
jhasyamVi, lai-samipe yan nalyaniSya mimite tad upamanam, gaur iva 
gavaya lii, ed. Kielhorn i, p. 397. 
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poclic iipama,^ inasmuch as the characteristic charmingness 
essential in a poetic figure is wanting in such a plain expres- 
sion ; but this grammatical analysis of the general idea of 
comparison is an early and near approach to the technical 
conception of Poetics.^ 


( 3 ) 

A special interest attaches to these rules of Panini and the 
dicta of early grammarians, inasmuch as they form the basis 
of what may be termed the grammatical sub-division of the 
figure upama into direct (sraiiil) and indirect {arthT) simile 
as well similes based on At/ and laddhito sufiTixes, recognised 
as early as Udbhata’s time. Thus, the authority for tlie 
sraiifi upama, in which the notion of comparison is conveyed 
by particles like yatha, iva, vd or by the suffix vat, when vat 
is equivalent to iva, is supposed to be based on two rules of 
Panini (v. 1, 115-16), which lay down that the suffix vn/ is 
applied to the standard of comparison in the locative or 
genitive case and takes the place of the ease-ending and iva, 
as well as to a noun which should otherwise be in the 
instrumental case in the sense of teua tuiya (like that), if the 
similarity consists in an action and not in quality. Thus, we 
get the forms mathurdvat [=mathurdydm iva) pd]a1ipuirc 
prdkdrah, caitravat (,—caitrasya iva) maitrasya t’dvali, as well 
as brdlimanavad { = brdhmancm tulyam) adliite, but not 
caitravat krsah. In the same way. we have compounded 
simile like kumbhdviva stanau, according to the vdrttika 
{ivena samdso vibhaklyalopah) on Panini ii. 4. 71, which is, 
therefore, taken as an instance of compounded direct simile 
(samdsagd sraiiti upama). Similarly, the ending kyac, accord- 
ing to Panini iii. 1. 10, is applied to a noun in the objective 
case, which is expressive of upamdna, in the. sense of 

1 go-sadrio gavaya Hi nopama, Citr. mint. p. 6. 

2 The conception of upama appears to be fully established in 
Bhartrhari's Vakyapadiya, c.g. i. 63. 
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‘behaviour’ (Scoro).’ and gives us a simile in phrases like 
paurarn ianatn suilyasi X while the next rule of Paoini lays 
down that the suffix kyah may be applied to a noun in the no- 
minative case in the sense of 'behaviDg like’, and this forms the 
basis of a simile in such expressions as tava sada ramanlyate 
srlft. It is needless to cite more examples, for this will be 
sufficient to indicate that some of the speculations on poetic 
speech can be traced back to the early grammatical analysis 
of the same ideas, and they point to the fact that even in the 
age of PSnini, some of these conceptions appear to have 
been well established and to have considerably influenced his 
enquiry. It should be admitted that these tentative sallies of 
*he grammarians are not definite enough to indicate the exis- 
sace of a system, but even the limited stock of notions, thus 
idirectly relating to Poetics, throws an interesting light 
tn the genesis of later speculations on poetic speech. 

If any deduction is permissible from the name ‘Alaipkara’ 
lit. embeII(shc2eRt)‘ given to the discipline as well as from 
he contents of the earliest existing works on the subject, 
t will appear that the science started a posteriori out oi the 
ery practical object of analysing poetic embellishments of 
peech with a view to prescribe definite rules of composition; 
lut it cannot be doubted that it received a great impetus 
rom the highly developed enquiry into the forms of language 
aadc by the grammarians. From internal evidence as well 
s from the testimony, which admits of little doubt, of some 
f the ancient authorities on Poetics, it is clear that the 
heoretical background of the discipline was, to some extent, 
ounded on the philosophical speculations on linguistics, 
o that Grammar, one of the oldest and soundest sciences of 
ndia, was its god-father and helped it towards ready 

I The theory of V, Ragbavan (/OR ix, pp. 264-67; and Some 
'oncepli of the AlarnliSra-iSstra, Adyar 1942. pp. 258-67) that the 
riginal name was Kriya-kalpa lacks definite proof (see Kane’s criticisoi 
I HSP, pp. 329-31). The name ^bityais of course late (Kane, op. cit. 
.328-29). 
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acceptance. Anandavardhana speaks of his own system as 
being based on the authority on the grammarians, to whom 
he pays an elegant tribute as the first and foremost thinkers 
[prathmne hi vidvainso voiyukaramh, vyakaraua-vndatvol 
sarva-vidyamm, p. 47); while Bhamaha, one of the earliest 
known formulators of poetic theory, not only devotes one 
whole chapter to the question of grammatical correctness — 
a procedure which is followed by Vamana — but also 
proclaims openly in vi. 63 the triumph of the views of Panini. 
Apart from such details as the linguistic analysis of the idea 
of comparison referred to above, it can be easily shown that 
some of the fundamental conceptions of poetic theory, relating 
to speech in general, arc avowedly based on the views of the 
grammarians to the exclusion of other schools of opinion. 
Thus, the question regarding the convention (smuketa), where- 
by the expressed meaning of a word (abhidhei) is to be under- 
stood, is settled by a reference to the views of the gram- 
marians on this point. The grammarians hold, in opposition 
to the Naiyayikas, Saugatas and Mimamsakas, that the import 
of a word is either jati, dravya, kriya or ginia, as expressed by 
the dictum catiisiayl sabddudm pravrttih, cited from the MahU- 
bhasya^ by Mukula (p, 4) and Mamraafa p. 2). In- 

deed, the whole analysis of the two functions of word and its 
sense, called abhidha and iaksana". is borrowed from the gram- 
matico-philosophical ideas already elaborated by the gram- 
marians ; and even the new aesthetic system of Anandavar- 
dhana, in establishing the third function of vyailjana attempts 
to seek an authority for its theory on the analogy of the 
quasi-grammalical theory of sphofa, which is associated with 
the name of the pre-paninian grammarian Sphotayana, and 
which we find fully developed in the Vakyapad'iya. 

1 Mahubliuxya cd. Kiclhorn, p. 19, 1. 20. Cf. also Kiinwra-saiiibliova 
ii. 17, where this view i.s clearly mentioned, althoueh Mallinatha would 
explain the catiiyiayl pravrtti with reference to the four vivarlas of V.Sc. 

2 Cf. Mahahhayya on viu. 1. 12.’ 
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( 4 ) 

Some of these ideas, agaio. are more or less recognised in 
the different philosophical systems, which concern themselves 
with iabda or speech in general, in connexion with the ques- 
tion of scriptural revelation and interpretation. The theory of 
sphofa, which, however, has only a far-fetched relation to 
Poetics, has also its significance in some systems of philosophy; 
and the idea of manifestation, implied in the vyanjand-vrtti, 
which consists not in the expression of something new but in 
the manifestation of something already existing, is not al- 
together unfamiliar to Indian speculation. A similar train of 
thought meets us in the Samkhya idea of causation (i. 117-18), 
in which the effect is not produced but is already comprehend- 
ed in the cause and therefore can only become manifest. We 
Sod another analogy in the general idea of the Ved3ctin’s 
or liberation, which consists of a condition, not to be 
produced but to be made manifest or realised, by the removal 
of enveloping obstacles.* The theory relating to the other 
two functions of words (abhidhS and laksaiyS), which play 
such an important part in poetic speculation, had already 
engaged the attention, not only of the philosophical gram- 
marians, but also of the philosophers themselves, especially 
the Naiyayikas and the Mimaipsakas. The Naiyayikas, for 
instance, hold that by denotation (abhidhS) of a word, we 
understand not only the individual (vyakti) but also the genus 
(jaii) and the quality (gutfd) * ; while the Mimaipsakas main- 
tain that it signifies primarily jSfi, and the vyakti is under- 
stood by implication (aksepa) through its inseparable con- 

1 It is noteworthy that the VedantQ’tutra makes a direct use of the 
term rupaka in the technical sense (i. 4. 1). upon which Appajya 
Diksita remarks : BhagavatS bSdarSjanena ‘nSnumSnikam apy eke^am 
U\cenna,iaT\Ta-Tupdka-\inyaiia-gxi^f^fSaTiayM\ ca' m Sariraka-suire 
rupakam anglkrtani (Cilr. iriim. p.54,ed. KSvyamalS 1907). Cf. also 
VedSnta-sutra iii. 2. IS. 

2 Nyaya-sulra ii. 2. 68. 
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nexion with /«//.' The Nyciya-siltra, again, gives an exhaustive 
list of the relations through which a word may be used in a 
secondary sense, the idea of secondary sense, variously called 
gaioia, bhakta, laksanika or aiipacarika artha, having been 
tacitly admitted in almost all the systems.® Indeed, the 
theories of Poetics on these points are considerably mixed up 
with the doctrines of the Nyaya and Mimamsa schools ; and 
even Bhamaha’s early work on Poetics devotes a considera- 
ble space to the discussion of the logic of poetry and the 
expressive functions of words. 

We shall note in its proper place the influence of the 
Nyaya, Samkhya and Vedanta doctrines on the poetic theory 
of Rasa ; but it may be pointed out here that the conception 
of upama (here termed itpamana), by which is implied the 
general idea of analogy or comparison, plays an important 
part in the diderent philosophical systems in the discussion 
of the nature and criterion of knowledge. The Maiifi 
Upani^ad, for instance, treats of three pramdms (v. 10, 14J, 
viz., perception, or pratyak^a), inference {Jihga or 

amimdna) and analogy {upama or upamana). Kanada 
and Kapila, no doubt, reject analogy as an independent 
and authoritative evidence, but the Naiyayikas admit 
it, the purpose served by it being, in their opinion, the percep- 
tion of a likeness in ah object not perceived before. 
Vatsyayana, commenting on i. 1. 3, defines it in terms almost 
similar to those used in the already quoted passage from the 
Mahabhasya^ as sdmipya-manam iipamanam. According 
to the Naiyayikas, therefore, the object attained by analogy or 
upamana consists in the recognition of the connexion between 
the appellation and the thing designated by it, and thus it 
forms the very foundation of expression. The idea of 


1 Purva-mlmainsa i. 3. 33(1. 

2 Vedanta-sutra ii. 3. 16, iii. 1.7; Nyaya-siUra ii. 2. 64, also i. 2. 11, 
14, 15 ; Samkhya-sutra v. 67 etc. 

3 P. 5, fn 11 above. 
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atideia-vakya reappears as the means of analogical cognition, 
i.e., as a helper of the actual perception of similarity between 
the well-known and the novel object at the first sight of the 
latter. The co-operation of the upamana is also maintained 
to be essential in syllogistic reasoning, where it appears in 
the form of the syllogistic factor, called upanaya {i. I 32) or 
statement of the minor premise. A relic of this idea of upa- 
mdna survives in Poetics in the treatment of Bhoja {Sk iii.50), 
who distinguishes the figure upama from the figure upamana, 
although this view finds no supporfer except Appayya Dik?ita. 
who adopts upamana as a separate poetic figure.' It is 
needless to dilate more on this point ; but the idea of 
upamana, together with that of atidesa. is similarly dealt with 
by the Mimanisakas. They, however, consider that the 
upamSna refers to an object, already familiar to us, as being 
similar to another object which is seen for the first time ; 
or in the words of Upavar$a quoted by SabarasvSmin, the 
iipamina or analogy, being similarity, produces an idea 
respecting an object that is not present, just as the sight of a 
gavaya revives the memory of a cow.® 

( 5 ) 

Although these speculations have an indirect bearing on 
Poetics and might have suggested and helped to develop some 
of its fundamental theories, they cannot be taken as a definite 
basis of any deductions as to the antiquity of the discipline 
itself. It is striking indeed that we have no direct or indirect 
reference to Poetics as a Sastia in early texts, although at the 
end of the 9th century Rajajekbara speaks of a tradition 
which makes it the seventh anga. Poetics is omitted in the 

1 Kuvalay. ed. N. S. P. 1913 p. 174. NSgeiabhatta lakes it as 
included in the figure upemS itself, and Vamana appears lo deal with 
one of its varieties (viz. ananubhSta-vlfaya) as an instance of what he 
calls taitvakfiySnopamS or descriptive simile (iv. 2, 7). 

2 upamSnam apt sSdriyant a-sannikrfte'rihe buddhlm utpadayati, 
yathi ^avayo^arianain go-smaranam, on i. 1. 15. 
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enumeration of the different branehes of study in the well- 
known passage in the Chamlogya Upani^ad (vii. 1. 2. 4. ed. 
Bohtlingk), Apastamba (ii. 4, 11), speaks of the usual six 
afigas, but Yajnavalkya (i. 3) enumerates in all fourteen 
Sastras, to which the Vi^m-puram adds four more. But in 
them Poetics is not mentioned at all. In a similar list in the 
Lalita-vistora^, there is a reference to kavya-karana-grantho 
and mfya, which may be taken to imply Poetics and 
Dramaturgy respectively ; but the designation ‘Alarnkara’ 
is not met with until we come to Sukra-nlti which includes it, 
in company with Artha-Sastra, Kama-sastra and Silpa-sastra, 
among thirty-two different Sastras. It has been pointed out 
by Rhys Davids- that in the old Pali texts, Auguttara (i. 72, 
iii. 107) and Samyukta (i. 38, ii. 267). there are references to a 
similar study. These passages arc interesting historically as 
being opposed to the science, but they do not expressly or by 
implication mention it as Alamkara-^astra.® 

It seems likely, therefore, that Poetics as a technical 
discipline must have been of comparatively late origin, and 
probably began to develop in the first few centuries of the 
Christian era.'‘ With the flourishing of Sanskrit learning and 
literature in the 4th and 5th centuries under the Gupta 
emperors, its development probably proceeded apace. 

1 Ed. Lcfmann i, p. 156. 

2 In a letter to the present writer dated 24. 2. 1921. Cf. Wijesekera 
in IHQ, xvii, pp. 196f. 

3 In Kautilya’s Ariha-iastra there is a chapter devoted to the 
procedure of writing iasaitas, where mention is made of artha-krama, 
paripurnatU, madhurya, audarya, and xpayfalva as excellences which 
should be attained. Thc.se may correspond to the Gunas defined in 
earlier Alarnkara-works, but perhaps they represent the common-sense 
view of the matter. 

4 Patanjali refers to a large number of poetical works (cd. Kiclhorn 
i, 283, 340, 426,444; ii 34, 102, 119, 167,313, 315; iii 143, 338 etc.), which 
fact apparently indicates a considerable poetical activity in his age, 
preluding a systematic investigation of poetic principles ; but there is no 
reference to Alarnkara literature in his time. 
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Biihler’s epigraphical researches^ have confirmed the indica- 
tion. first given by Lassen, regarding the development of 
Sanskrit Aavya-style in this period, and it may be taken as 
the prelude to a rhetorical activity which bore rich fruit in the 
8th and 9th centuries in systematic investigations of poetic 
principles. His examination of the early inscriptions not 
only proves the existence of a body of highly elaborate prose 
and metrical writings in the Jttfvyu-style during the first five 
centuries A.D., but it also establishes the presumption that 
most of these prufas/i-writers were “acquainted with the 
.rules of Indian poetics”.* BUhler attempts to show that the 
manner in which these writers conform to the rules of 
Alamkara. crystallised in the oldest available manuals like 
those of Bhfimaha and DaQdin. would go to indicate 
“the existence of an AlaipkSra-$5sua or some theory of 
poetic art’*.* 

From this period of the time', we get more or less definite 
indications of the existence of doctrines of Poetics in the 
Kgvya-literature itself. In the two earlier Epics, no doubt, 
some of the more general terms of AlamkSra (like upermS. 
kSyya. nafaka. kathS and 8khySyikS) are used, but no chrono- 
logical conclusion is safe from the admittedly composite 
character of the present-day texts. But in the Buddha-cariia 
of A^vagfao$a. as Cowell notes, we have the use of common 

1 Die Indischen Inschriflen, trans. lA xiii, 1913, pp. 29f. 

2 ifcW.p. 146. 

3 Ibid,, p. 243. This conclusion is, to some extent, supported by a 
passage in the Giinar inscription itself (2od cenlury A. D.). which con- 
tains a reference to "prose and verse embcllfsbed (with poetic figures) 
and rendered attractive by poetic conventions and expressions which 
are clear, light, pleasing, varied and charming" (sphula-taghu-madhura- 
chra-kBnta-Sabda-samayodaroJoinkrta’gadya-padya), El viii, p. 44. The 
Sphuta, Madhura, Kanta and Citra qualities may correspond to PrasSda, 
Madhurya, K^oti and other excellences ducussed, e.g. by Dapd'O. The 
inscription itself is writlcn in prose having long compounds, and 
contains alliteration, repetition of sounds and other tricks in the 
approved style. 
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poetic figures like upama, iitprek^n and rupaka, as well as of 
elaborate ones like yatha-samkhya and aprastuta-pra^amsa 
in an ingenious way, which presumably betrays an acquain- 
tance with the teachings of Poetics,* The very flrst verse 
uses the word upama in a somewhat technieal sense, and we 
have also in iii. 5l the use of the term rasantara to indicate 
a counter emotion which cancels an already prevailing one. 
A^vagho§a uses the terms hava and bhava (iv. 12) in the 
sense they have in dramaturgic Rasa-systems. Cowell, there- 
fore, is justifled in remarking that a peculiar interest attaches 
to such poems “from their importance in establishing Prof. 
Biihler’s views as to the successful cultivation, in Northern 
India, of artificial poetry and rhetoric— kavya and alainkara 
— in the early centuries of our era.” This remark applies 
with greater force to the works of Kalidasa, which appear 
with all the polish and perfection imparted to them by a 
trained and careful artist. To the later theorists they supply 
an inexhaustible store-house of quotations for the illustration 
of different poetic figures, expressions and principles. This 
conscious employment of varied and elaborate poetic figures 
and general observance of poetic rules in these early Kavya- 
poets are not without their significance, and we may reason- 
ably presume from them a general diffusion of the know- 
ledge of Poetics in this age. 

The same tendency towards artificial or factitious 
composition is shown also in the prose romances of Subandhu 
and Bana, Subandhu prides himself on his skill in the use 
of ile?a in every letter of his composition,^ and his Vasava- 
datta justifies this boast as a tour de force of extraordinary 
verbal jugglery. In the work itself Subandhu speaks of 

1 E. H. Johnston in his revised cd, of the work (Punjab Univ. 
Publication, Calcutta 1936) appears to agree with this view (Pt. ii, Introd. 
p. Ixxxix f). 

2 pratyak^ara-ilejamaya-prapanca-vinyusa-vaidaf’dhya-nidtiim pra- 
banditam / aarasvatl-datia-vara-prasadai cakre subamlhuh sujanaiha- 
bandhub, cd. Srirangam, 1906, p. 357-8. 
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poetic compositions adorned with poetic figures like i/efc, 
divided into ucchvasas,' and displaying skill in the employ- 
ment of vaktra metre. He specifies also two important 
poetic figures, viz., utprekfa and ak$epa’ Equally definite 
is Bana’s references to rhetoric io bis mention, in one of the 
introductory verses of his Kadantbarl, of the poetic figures 
upama, jati {=svabhavokti). dlpaka and ilefa as well as of 
poetic rasa and iayya Bana also refers lo verbal puzzles, 
such as aksara'cyuta, bindumaii, gudha-catunhapada and 
prahelika,^ and he seems to be aware of the Alainkarika 
distinction between kathd and Skhydyika.* In Harsa-carlla 
iii. para 5, Bana refers to Bharaia-mdrga-bhajana-gilan]. and 
in ii. 4 speaks of actors acting in the Arabhaji Vptti (discussed 
by Bharata xx. 54 f). 


( 0 ) 

From all these indications the inference is not improbable 
that with the growth of a body of highly finished prose and 
poetical literature, the science of Poetics or at least the 

1 Cf. Bhlmaha i. 25<26; Dai>din i. 26-27. 

2 salkavhkSvya-racanSm irOlaipkSra'prasSdIutBnt, p. 303; tUrgho- 
■ cchySsa racanSkttlam su-SUfa-vaktra-ghafanS-pafu sat'kS\ya-v!raco>iam 

iva, pp. 238-39; uiprekfUkfepaa LavyOtanjkBrefu p. 146. The reading of 
the first of these passages in Ihe Calcutta edition is 
iviiia/nitilra-h/iufiidm, and the commentary of Sivaiima (18ib century) 
explains it as aJarpkSro nama dharmaklrthkrto grentha-viSeia^. No 
work of Dharmaktrti's called BauddliasamgatyalamkSra has yet been 
found. Undue reliance need not be placed on an unautbenticaled state- 
ment of a very late commentator; and Ldvi is probably correct in 
denying that Subandbu makes any allusion to Dharmakkti’s literary 
activity {Bulleiiii de V E’coU d’ExIrime Orienr 1903, p. 18). 

3 ed. Peterson, p. 7. Subandhu (p. 146) refers to Srfikhala-bandba. 

' 4 Ibid, p. 7 and Har^O’C. p. 7. — On the meaning of the word 

Alainkara see Jr Gonda in Volume of Eastern and Ind. Studies presented 
to P. W. Thomas (Bombay 1939> pp. 97-114; but this has hardly any 
direct connexion with the meaning it bears in Sanskrit AlamkSra 
literature. A similar attempt Is made by A. B. Keith in Commemorative 
Essays presented to K. B. PatbakfPoMin BORS, 1934), pp. 311-14. 
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investigation of rhetorical rules made considerable progress 
by the end of the sixth century A. D. The earliest known 
writers on Poetics, who lived somewhat later, themselves 
refer to still earlier authorities. Thus, Bhamaha speaks of - 
Mcdhavin and others, whom he cites and whose work he 
avowedly utilises. Similarly Dandin refers to earlier writings, 
and one of his commentators mentions in this connexion two 
theorists before Dandin, viz. Kasyapa and Vararuci, who are 
otherwise unknown to us as writers on Alamkara. Apart 
from this fact of their own citation of earlier views, it cannot 
also be maintained with any cogency that the relatively 
developed style and treatment of even these early writers 
on Poetics could have been evolved by themselves in the 
absence of earlier tentative works, the existence of which 
may be presumed, for instance, by the employment by 
these writers, of certain technical words and formulas (e.g. 
vakrokti. rlti, gum etc) without a previous explanation. 

As a cognate branch of study, however, which probably 
supplied Poetics with a model and the poetic theory with the 
important content of Rasa, Dramaturgy (Natya-sastra) appears 
to have established itself a little earlier. Compartivcly early 
texts, both brahmanical and buddhistic, speak of some kind 
of dramatic representation; and we have a very early reference 
in Panini to Kr^a^va and Silalin as authors of nafa-sutras 
(iv. 3, 110-11).’ The early existence of treatises on the 
dramatic art is also evidenced by the fact that all the early 
authors on Poetics, Bhamaha. Dandin and Vamana, omit a 
discussion of this subject and refer their readers for informa- 
tion to such specialised works. The older specimens of 
these arc perhaps lost ; but Bharata’s Nafya-sastra, which is 
cited as the oldest known and most authoritative, cannot 
possibly be put. even in its present version, at a date lower 

1 It is interesting to note that botli Amara and Sfi^vata in their 
lexicons do not explain tlic technical terms of Alamkara, although they 
have distinct references to dramaturgic technicalities and to Rasa. 
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than the 6th century A. D. Bharata himself, however, 
devotes a whole chapter to the treatment of poetical gunas 
and alamkaras as decorative devices of dramatic speech. It 
seems, therefore, that the study of Alatnkara was older than 
Bharata ; and the tradition of opinion, followed by Bbamaha 
and Dandin. may have been post-Bhacata in date, but was 
probably pre-Bharata in substance. Indeed, the different 
schools of opinion, represented by the flffl/ufcarfl- ri/i- and 
d/ 2 vam'*tbeories, probably flourished some centuries before 
their views became crytallised in the present works of 
Bhamaha, Dandin and the Dhvanikara respectively, none of 
whom, as we shall see, can be taken as the absolute founder 
of the system he represents. This process of crystallisation 
must have covered a tentative stage whose productions, if 
they had been extant today, would have shown BbSmaha, 
Dapditt snd the Dhvanikara in the making. We cannot, 
therefore, start with the works of these writers as tbe absolute 
beginnings of the science, although with them we enter upon 
the historic and most creative stage of its existence. 
Taking this fact into consideration, we may presume without 
dogmatising that the Alamkara«^stra started as a separate 
technical discipline from about the commencement of the 
Christian era and probably flourished in a relatively deve- 
loped form in the 5th and 6th centuries A. D. The course 
of this development is unfortunately bidden from us, until it 
emerges in a mote or less self-conscious form in some chap- 
ters of Bharata and in tbe Kavyalamkara of Bbamaha. 



CHAPTER II 


BHARATA 
( 1 ) 

Although Indian tradition glorifies Bharata, the reputed 
author of the A'f7/yfl-iV7sr/n. with the title of miiui and places 
him in a mythic age, the widest possible divergence of opinion 
exists among scholars as to his actual date ; and he has been 
variously assigned to periods ranging from the 2nd century 
B.C. to the 2nd century A.D.‘ That he is the oldest writer on 
dramaturgy, music and kindred subjects, whose work has 
survived, is generally admitted ; but at the same time the 
question arises as to how far the extant version of his work re- 
presents his original text- Abhinavagupta in the second intro- 
ductory verse of his commentary on Bharata informs us that 
Bharata’s text, as known to him. consisted of thirty-six chapters 
i^altrimsakam bharata-sritram idam) ; and he is aware of two 
recensions (dvividhah patho drsyate on ch, xv) of some 
chapters. A comparison of the dilTcrcnt printed editions men- 
tioned in our Bibliography below, as well as available MSS, 
would go to show that they do not agree about the number and 
sequence of chapters, nor about tin- number of verses in each 
chapter. The text is, thus, very uncertain and unsatisfactory ,2 

1 Regnaud in Annalcs clii Mux. Cuinict ii p. 66, also introd. to 
Grosset’s cd. ; Pischcl in Gg/1, I8S5, pp. 763f; P. R. Bhandarkar in lA 
xli, pp. 157f; H. P. Sastri in 7/15/?, v. p. 352r, and Cat. Sans/:. MSS 
ASD, \'i 1931, p. cixxviii ; S. Ldvi in //f xxxiii, p. 63; Sten Konovv in 
Ind. Drama p. 2 ; P. V. Kane in //t, xlvi (1917), pp. 171 83, and //5P 
pp. 39f ; Manomohan Ghosh in JDL xxv, 1934, pp. 59. 

2 For instance, Deccan College MS no. 68 (or 69) of 1873-74 contains 
38 chapters. — For some of these discrepancies sec P. V. Kane, HSP, 
pp. 10-14. It should be noted that neither the printed text nor any MS 
contains the full text of Abhinava's commentary. Abhinavagupta in 
many places refers to the views of others with /cccit or anye, and discuss- 
es various readings (pp. 50, 93, 96, 226, 241, 269, 340 etc). 
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It is clear from these indications that it had been subjected to 
considerable rehandlirgs in later times before it assumed 
its present shape, and this fact has an important bearing on 
the date of the supposed author. 

There are several passages in the present-day text which 
probably throw some light on this process of gradual inter- 
polation and recasting. The curious colophon at the end in 
the Kavyamala edition, which appears to have puzzled its 
editor, designates the latter portion of the work as Nandi- 
bharata.'- Rice mentions* a work called Nandi-bharata 
OD music ; while a chapter, apparently from a work on 
dramatic gesture, is referred to as nandibharatokta samkara- 
hastddhyaya in a. manuscript of a treatise on music and 
Ahhinaya, noticed in Madras Catalogue xij. no. 13009. These 
works, probably late compilations, are named after Nandi or 
Naodike^vara, whom tradition acknowledges as an ancient 
authority on music, erotics and histrionic art. A Nandin is 
quoted by VStsyayana (t.l. 8). Aufrecbt is inclined to identify 
him with Nandike^vara cited as a writer on Erotics in the 
Panca-saiaka i. 13 and Rafi-rahasya i.5.* Nanyadeva mentions 
' him as Nandin. Again, a work on histrionic art. attributed 
to Nandike^vara, is kaov/n as AbhinayO’darpana* ; as this 
work refers to Bharata and bis views several times (e.g. st. 12, 
128, 149, 1S9, 162) it must be a later compilation. Raja^ekhara. 
as we have seen above, mentions Nandikesvara as a writer on 
Rasa. But Nandikesvara is better known as an authority on 
music and is cited as one of his sources by SarAgadeva 
(13th century) in his 5c;7fgjrfl-rflrnakara (i. 1. 17) and by his 
commentator Kallinatha (pA7). Besides the references given 

1 samSptaS cayam [granlliah^ nandibharala-sarngita-pustakam. 

2 Mysore and Coorg Catalogue, p. 292. 

3 Ponca-sayaka, ed. Sadaaanda Sastti Chiladia, Lahore, 1921, /tun'- 
rahasya, ed. ibid Lahore, no date. See Schmidt, //id, Eror/t, 1911, pp. 
46. 39. 

4 Ed. Manomohan Ghosh, Calcutta 1934 (about 330 verses) ; tcs. 
A. Coomaraswamy and G. K. Dugfirala. Cambridge Mass. 1917. 
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above, works on music attributed to Nandikes'vara are: 
Nandikesvara-inate TulddJiyaya (Weber \129), and Bharota- 
imva^ supposed to be a condensed version of Nandikesvara’s 
work by Sumati, dealing with dramatic gestures and Tala. 
A Najyarnava of Nandikesvara is cited in Allaraja’s Rasa- 
ratna-pradlpika. Abhinavagupla (comm, on Bharala, ed. GOS, 
ch.xxix) says that he had not himself seen (sakyan m dryjam) 
Nandikesvara’s work, but relying on Kirtidhara {yat tu klrti- 

dharena darsilom lat-pratyaydt) he would briefly refer to 

Nandikesvara-mata. But he knows (p. 171) a work called 
Nandi-mata from which he quotes a verse on the Ahgahara 
called recita or recaka Elewhere he tells us that by Nandi- 
mata is understood the views of Tandu ; for the names, 
Nandi and Tandu arc, in his opinion, identical. The designa- 
tion, therefore, of the latter part of Bharata’s text, a part of 
which deals, among other things, with music probably implies 
that it was compiled or recast at some later period in 
accordance with the views of Nandikesvara. 

Similarly, we hear of a work called Motanga-bharata- 
(of uncertain date) by Laksraana Bhaskara, which apparently 
sets forth the views of Matahga. This is another old 
authority cited by Abhinavagupla (as Matahga-muni) who 
quotes (ch. xxx) two of his Anustubh verses ; by Sarhgadeva 
and his conementator (on j. 3. 24-25 ; i. 4. 9 ; i. 8. 19 etc.); by 
Sihgabhupala (i. 51) ; and by ArunOcalanatha on Raghu 
(p. 100) vjil'h iatha ca mataiige. A work called Brhad-dcsi 
ascribed to Matahga has been published’. 

1 In Catalogue of AfSS, Z?0/?7, xii, pp. 460-63 ; Madras Cat. ytxW, 
13006-08. 

2 The term bharata appears in course of time to mean the dramatic 
or histrionic art generally, as it also came to mean the actor. — 
Ragbavabhatta on SaktiiUala expressly refers to Adi-bharata by whom 
he might have meant our author, in contradistinction to these later 
Bharatas. On this question see S. K. De, The Problem of Bharata and 
Adi-Bharala in Our Heritage i, pp. 193-207 (reprinted in Some Problems 
of Skt. Poetics, Calcutta 1959, pp. 156-76). 

3 In Trivandrum Skt. Scr. 1928. 
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The last chapter of the Nafya-sastra, to which the 
colophon mentioned above U appended, contains a prediction 
that the rest of the topic will be treated in detail by Kohala* 
(who apparently belonged to the same school),* plainly 
shewing that the rewriting of the portion in question was 
done some time after Kohala, as well as Nandike^vara, 
had spoken on the subject. Nandikesvara’s date is un* 
known ; but Kohala. side by side with Bharata, is recognised 
as an ancient authority as early as the end of the 8th century 
A.D. in Damodara-gupta’s Kuitam-mata (^l. 81). It is 
interesting to cote in this connexion that Abhinavagupta, 
commenting on Bharata vi, 10. says that although Natya 
is usually said to consist of five at’igas, the enumeration 
of elevea a/igas to the text is in accordance with the view of 
Kohala and others.* to whose opinions the commentator 
makes many other incidental references mostly on the topics 
of Nalya and Geya.* Kohala is cited also by Mat;iikya- 
candra (p. 65) on Mamma^a, by ^Srhgadeva (i. 1. IS), by 
SaradStanaya who frequently quotes his views (pp. 204, 210, 
236, 245, 251), by the authors of the NSiya-darpaija pp. 25. 
38, 132). while £ifigabhQp31a (i. 51) acknowledges him as an 
authority on drama and allied arts. Hemacandra, with 
reference to the classification of the drama, says (p. 329 ; 
also p. 325): prapancas lit bharala-kohalSdi'sastrebhyo’- 
vagantavyafj. Kohala is credited by most writers on Drama- 
turgy with the introduction of Uparupaka. Mallinatha on 
Kuntnra vii. 9 1 quotes Kohala on the subject of Tala. A 
work on music called TaJo’Jaksana, probably a late compila- 

1 Se^am praslSra-iantrena kohalab kalha^is^ali, xxsvii 18. 

2 See xxxvii. 24. 

3 Abfn'nayo-irayain glidtodye ceii pancaiigain nalyam anena 

III ilokena kolialadi mateneikSdaSSngauain ucyate (on vi. 10}. 

4 For references see P. V. Kane, H5P. p. 24. 54-55. See also his 
Ftagments of Kohala in Proc. Ad-O-C. (Patna), 1930, pp. 577-80.— 
Abhinavaeupta, however, bolds that the entire text of the NSiya-iSslra 
as known to him was composed by Bharata himself. 
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tion, is attributed to him,' and a KohoUya Abhimya-sUstra.- 
purporting to embody his views, is also known. A work, 
called Kohala-rahasya^ in at least thirteen chapters, dealing 
with musical modes, is ascribed to the sage Kohala (described 
as son of Bharata) who reveals the subject on being requested 
by Matahga. The description that he was son of Bharata 
is perhaps due to the indication^ in Na{yci-iasiro i. 26 
(cd. Chowkhamba 1929, ed. GOS, Baroda 1956 ; but not 
included in the NSP ed. 1894) that Kohala. along with Sandilya, 
Dhurtila and others, are spoken of as sons of Bharata. 
Since Abhinavagupta says (Abh. bh. p. 25) that Kohala 
describes the verse iitam iKltipatim from Ratnavall (i. 5) as 
an example of Nandi in accordance with the rules of Bharata. 
P. y. Kane is of opinion that Kohala was later than Ratiuivali, 
i.e. than 650 A.D. But this conclusion cannot be very well 
reconciled with the fact that Bharata and Kohala arc already 
recognised as ancient authorities in the 8th century A.D. 
From Abhinavagupta’s references and citations Kohala’s lost 
work appears to have been mostly in verse. 

A work on music, entitled Dattila-kohallya. is mentioned 
by Burnell (p. 606), apparently a compendium of the opinions 
of Kohala and Dattila. The latter, whose name occurs 
variously as Dantila and Dhurtila, is mentioned by Damodara- 
gupta (si. 123) and is cited as an old authority by Abhinava- 
gupta (as Dattilacarya, chiefly on music) who quotes (on 
Bharata xxviii, also p. 205) a verse of his in Anusfubh ; by 
Sarhgadeva (i. 1. 16) and his commentator Kallinatha (p. 49) j 


] IOC 3025, 30S9 ; Madras Cat. with a Tclugu comm. 12992. 

2 Madras Cal. 12989, wiili a Tclugu comm.- 

3 Madras Trm. I, C, 787 (the 13ih chapter only). 

4 The editions fGOS) ol M. R. Kavi, and Chowkhamba Skt. 
Ser. include this verse 26). but they note that it docs not occur in 
the MSS consulted. Tt is. however, commented upon by Abhinava- 
gupta (p. 18) — Kohala'.s views are referred to by him p. 25, 103, 
173, 182, 266 etc. 
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by Si&gabhupala (i. 51), as well as in various works on 
music. A work called Dattila on music is also published.* 

In the same way San^ilya is mentioned as Nalya-^astra- 
kara by Singabhupala (i. 51). Ka^yapa or KaSyapa as a 
jntini who preceded Bharata and his opinion on Ragas are 
cited by Abhinavagupta (on xxix, p. 394), as well as by 
Nanyadeva*. Satakarni is cited as a writer on dramaturgy by 
Sagaranandin (on Sutradhara, I, HOI). Vi^akhila is also 
•cited as an authority on Kala-^stra by Varaana (i. 3. 7), by 
Abhinavagupta (on xxviii, xxix. 31-33) and by Nanyadeva as 
an authority on music. Para^ara or Para^ara, mentioned by 
RajaSekhara, is also cited as a Bharata-putra in Na[ya-iastra 
(i 32) ; his views on Nundi and Totaka are quoted by SSgara- 
nandin (Jl. 1091, 2770 3202-3). SimiJariy, another Bharata-putra 
is Nakhakujta. who is also cited by Sagaranandin (11. 2568. 
2994). Even the mythical Natada is regarded as pro- 
pounder of GSndarva-vcda ; and ibe Bhavn-prakaSana Siy$ 
that Natada taught Bharata the subject of evolution of Rasa, 
having learnt it from Brahma himself. 

From these indications it is likely that between Bharata’s 
-original text and its existing version, there came “Kobala and 
-others” whose views found their way into the compendium, 
which goes by the name of Bharata and which indiscriminat- 
ing posterity took as genuine and unquestionable. The text- 
problem of the Nafya-sastra. therefore, cannot be solved 
until the works ofKohalaand other early writers, some of 
which appear to have been available to Abhinavagupta, 
are recovered. 

The process of incorporation must have occurred very 
early and was apparently complete by the end of the 8th 
■century, when the work assumed more or less its present 
-shape. Udbhata. about this time, actually appropriated 

1 fn yriVamflum Skt. Sava, WW. 

2 On KS^yapa see below under Dandin. Abhinavagupta's re- 
ference to Kaiyapacirya at p. 239 shows that his work was, at 
feast partly, in verse. 
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(iv. 4) the first-half of the verse vi. 15 of the Kafyd-siistra, and 
makes only enough verbal change in its second half to admit 
Santa as the ninth Rasa in the category of eight recognised 
by Eharata.^ Abhinavagupta, who commented on the 
existing text at the end of the 10th century, himself mentions 
several other previous commentators, of whom Lollata and 
Sankuka in all probability belonged to the 8th and 9th 
centuries. These indications will make it clear at any rate 
that the text existed in its present form in the 8th century 
A.D., if not earlier. 


( 2 ) 

We have, on the other hand, the tradition as well as the 
statement of BhavabhOti, who refers to the mythical Bharata 
as the 1auryatrika-su(ra-kara-, that Bharata’s work existed 
originally in the sfi/ra-form ; and this is also made likely by 
Panini’s early reference to such nata-siitras in his own time. 
Reminiscences of the sutra-sXyXc. may indeed be presumed in 
the Nafya-sastra vi and vii, which deal with rasa and bhava ; 

1 It should be noted that Abhinavagupta immediately after the 
passage cited (sec p. 21, fn 3 above) goes on to say: aiiciia tii ilohena 
kohaladi-matetiaikadasungatvam iicyaic, na tti bharatc, tatsamgrlutasyupi 
piinar atroddesut, nirdeie caitat krqma-vyatydsanCid ity udbliatah ticti 

hliatfa IoIla(ah vaycirn tvalra tattinm agre ritani^ydma ity dsturri 

tdvat (on Bh. vi. 10). This diflcrcncc of opinion between Udbhata and 
Lollata on a question of textual interpretation supports the conclusion 
that Udbhata was probably familiar with the text of Bharata as Abhi- 
nava knew it and as it has come down to us. The tradition is recorded 
by Sarngadeva (i. 1. 19) that Udbhata was one of the early commen- 
tators on Bharata. Abhinava himself refers to Lollata, tiaiikuka and 
Bhalta Nayaka as principal commentators whose views on Rasa 
he thought worth refuting in detail. Sunigadcva omits from his 
list Bhatta Nilyaka but adds Udbhata. as well as KIrtidhara who is 
earlier than Abhinava having been cited by him (sec above p. 20). For 
other reputed commentators on Bharata see below. 

2 Uttara-carita, ad iv. 22 (ed N. S. P. 1906.. p. 120). Abhinava- 
gupta in his commentary refers to Bharata’s work as a Sutra-work. 
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for in ch. vi we find a dictum^ on the genesis of Rasa, put ia 
concise form of a siitra, to the elacidation of which, after the 
manner of a bhasya or vrtti, the rest of the chapter (written in 
prose with verse-quotations) is apparently devoted. It should 
also be noticed that a preliminary explanation is added at 
commencement of the chapter to reconcile this curious por- 
tion of the text with the rest of the work. BharaCa, we are 
told, being requested by the sages, explains the characteristics 
of a scnnsra/in, kdrikd. and mVukta. and incidentally gives an 
illustration of a sutra-grantha by putting a part of the text in 
that form. This discussion of the nature of a samgraha, 
kanka, nirukta and sfura would not have been relevant to the 
subject in hand but foe this somewhat flimsy explanation, 
which, however, affords a device, far-fetched as it is, to intro- 
duce into the kSrikZ-iexi some vestiges of the older sittra'loico. 
It is not maintained that a sii/ra-texi is necessarily older than 
a text is the kSrik3-fotm ; for in our juira-text itself there 
are quotations in the vftti of anubaddha or anuvatixSya ilokas*, 
betokening the existence of earlier teachings on the subject,, 
and disproving at the same time the orthodox belief that 
Bharata was the earliest teacher of (he NSfya-veda. But if 
the tradition that Bharata’s original work was composed in 
the sutrn-form be accepted, then this portion of the existing 
version may be presumed to have been a survival of the 
original form. Similat fragments of the suira-bbafya style 

J tatra vibhdvanubhava-vyabliicari-sa'njosaJ rmn-ni^pauifi. ed. 
Grosset p. 87, 1, 8 ; ed. Kivyamata p. 62, ]. 6. This dictum is 
cited as a Siiira by ail later writers, iaclodms Abhinavagupta and 
presumably his predecessors LoUata and others. For other in- 
stances of the Sfltra-hhasya style in the work see P. V. Kane, HSP, 
pp. 15-16. — The references to the text of the Nutya-5ds!ra here ate 
generally to the Kavyamala cd. 

2 The anubaddha verses, apparentty of earlier wTiters, are those 
Ji£> Xbe .ip Juuid ^ .vetsas J.verxes of this 

kind occur also in the Mah&bhtlrata) are meant, according to Abhinava- 
gupta, those handed down traditionally from teacher to pupil (anu- 
vamia-bhavaTTi Jijyacdrya-parompewsu rartofnar’am) vi. p. 25-26. 
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iire seen in ch. xxviii-xxxi in such passages as beginning 
with atodya-vidhim idanlm vakyyaniah (xxviii. 1) } also in 
xxxiii. 212 vadya-vidlidnatn vciksyami’, in xxiv. 93 atra siltra- 
dlidra-giindn vaksydinah etc. 

If we get the lower limit to the date of Bharata’s work at 
8th century A.D., the other limit is very difficult to settle, 
when we consider that there were apparently two versions, 
either independent or one based on the other. But it is not 
clear what weight should be placed on the testimony of Bha- 
vabhuti ; for if in the first quarter of the 8th century Bharata 
was knovvn to him as a sutra-kara, it is not intelligible how at 
the end of the same century Udbhata makes use of Bharata’s 
kUrika, and Lollata and others, immediately following, ap- 
parently comment on the same text. The short space of less 
than half a century is not enough to obliterate all signs of the 
older version and replace it entirely with a new karikd-text 
which, to all intents and purposes, is taken as the only author- 
itative version in later times, and in which, strangely enough, 
we find still lingering traces of the earlier siltra-tcxl. The 
only possible explanation of Bhavabhuti’s reference is that 
the historical Bharata, who was the sutra-kura on the three 
arts of dancing, singing and instrumental music, had already 
in Bhavabhuti’s time become identified with the mythical 
Bharata; for the passage in the Uttora-carita gives an obvious- 
ly mythical account, through the mouth of Lava, that bhaga- 
vUn Valmiki, having composed his story of Rama, gave it to 
■bhagavciii Bharata (the sutra-kura on the three arts and ap- 
parently the udtydcdrya of the gods) who revised it and got it 
:acted through celestial nymphs. 

But this does not exhaust all our textual difficulties. 
Independent prose-passages also survive, in the midst of 
karikas, in chs. xvii, xxviii, xxix, xxxi and xxxiv which, form- 
ing an integral part of the text, cannot be taken as mere vrtti, 
but which resemble, in some respects, the prose Smrti-frag- 
OTcnts or more closely, the prose-fragments in the apocry- 
phal Bhela-samhitu. Again, the anubaddha or anuvamsya 
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^hkas, referred to above, correspond to the parikara- or 
sartigrahaSlokas in later writings, and certainly indicate the 
probaBility of earlier speculations on the subject. These 
verses are generally taken from two distinct sources ; for some* 
of them are in arya, while othets uTc in anuffubh metre. On 
the Arya'verses Abbinava remarks (on vi. 85. p. 328) ; ta eta 
hy arya eka-praghattakalaya purvacaryar lak^anatvem pathi- 
tail, munina In sukha-samgra/taya yatha'Sthdnarn vinivesiidfi. 
In his opinion former teachers composed these Aryas and 
Bharata inserted them in proper places. 

From the facts adduced above, we ate confronted with the 
problem of the inter-relation of these apparent survivals in 
our text, which contains vestiges of (1) independent prose- 
fragments (2) anuvarpiya ilokas in dryd and amifjubh metres 
and (3) passages in suira'bh5$ya style, as well as (4) the present 
systematic kSrikSs. Space is too limited to dilate upon the ques* 
tion here, but an examination of these passages will reveal that 
these different styles do not possibly belong to the same period, 
but they probably indicate several stages in the growth of par* 
ticular forms of composition of dramaturgic works in general, 
each stage betraying its own partiality towards a particular 
form. Taking the present karikd-itM as the starting point, we 
find in it traces of earlier passages in suira-bhasya style, of 
which it is presumably a recast. In the sulra-bbasya, again, 
there are fragments of metrical passages which indicate, in 
their turn, another and stilt earlier kar/kd-stage ; while the in- 
dependent prose-fragments perhaps represent the earliest form 
taken by such technical treatises. We can, therefore, distin- 
guish in their order of development (1) a stage of prose- 
treatises (2) a tentative period of kdrika-writing (3) the siitra- 
ifiasya stage and (4) the final period of compilation of 
compendiums, which reverts again to the darzAra form * This 

r Tfii's conci’usibn ab« noC appiV' Ar ubr znvnv Avy 
periods after the lOib cenlary io nhiA we 13nd ibe kSrika- and the 
aOtfo-style, existing almost sitle by side. 
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conclusion perhaps finds some support in the repetition,, 
more or less, of a similar phenomenon in the sphere of the 
Dharma-sastra, Artha-sastra. Vaidya-sastra and probably 
Kama-^astra, The loss of earlier treatises makes it difficult 
to dogmatise ; but if this conclusion is correct generally. 
then our text may be supposed to contain remnants of all 
these styles and forms. It is not argued here that Bharata’s 
work itself passed through all these stages or forms, from a 
rudimentary prose- version into a systematic metrical manuaP ; 
but our text contains enough to betray the existence of pre- 
vious speculations in prose and in verse, as well as indicate 
the fact that it might have itself been once written in the 
sutra-bhasya form, which was recast, with considerable 
additions from other sources, into a convenient metrical 
compendium. 

( 3 ) 

Taking the substance of the work, apart from the vexing 
question of different versions, the portion of the Nciiya-sastra,. 
.which deals principally with music, has been conjectured^ on 
internal evidence to have been compiled about the 4th century 
. A.D. ; and it appears likely that the other portions were 
also put into their present shape about the same time. 
Pischel’s argument, however, on the date of the work, derived 
from the reference to Sakas, Yavanas, Pahlavas and Bahlikas 
(e.g. xxxii..l03, Ch. cd.) in a text of such composite character 
is of doubtful value in determining the question finally ; but 


1 Kane believes it possible {HSPy p. 16) that the original nucleus, 
of the Natya-iuslra was in mixed prose and verse. He is also of 
opinion that the first five chapters were comparatively late additions. 
Abhinavagupta knows Bharata's text as consisting of 36 chapters, al- 
though he comments on the 37th ch. of what M. R. Kavi speaks of 
as the Northern recension (according to Kavi the Southern is the 
earlier text and consists of 36 chapters). 

2 I A xii p. 158 f. 
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It perhaps makes it probable that the upper limit of its date 
cannot be put too early. 

We are in a position, however, to infer that the substance 
-of Bharata’s work is probably much older than that of 
Bhamaha,^ who may be assigned to the last quarter of the 
"Tth century. Bhamaha, in his treatment of poetic flgures 
ikavyalamkSras), groups them in a curious but suggestive 
way, which probably indicates the diScrent periods in the 
growth and multiplication of such figures.* At the outset, he 
•names and defines only five poetic figures (it. 4) recognised, 
as he says, by other writers, VIZ , anuprasa, yamaka, rupoka, 
liipaka and iipania. This represents the first stage ; but in 
course of time, six other figures appear to have been added, 
Qsd Bhamaha mentions and deals with them next is ii, 66. 
Then he goes on to enumerate, two (or three, including 
ivabhQvokti) more figures admitted by writers like Medb5vin 
(ii. 88), who also appears to have dealt with upamS etc. 
(ii. 40). Finally, Qhamaba defines and illustrates a further 
long list of twenty-three more figures in a separate chapter 
(Hi, 1-4). The differentiation and multiplication of poetic 
figures with the progress of speculation is a familiar fact in 
Alamkara literatare ; and the way in which Bhamaha success- 
ively enumerates and groups these figures probably shows 
that to the original five mentioned by him at the outset, 
others were added in course of time as the study itself 
-advanced. Now Bhaiata, in his treatment of Alamkaras 
names (xvi. 41) only four such figures known to him, viz., 
yamaka, rupaka, dipaka and upama. These four in reality 
•correspond to the five mentioned by Bhamaha ; for anuprasa 
may be taken as falling ia ibe same class as yamaka, the one 
being variyabbyasa and the other padabhyasa. At the same time 

1 Besides showiDg himself conversant with some theory of Rasa 
fa 2S}, 2SJ‘ SX -Dapjiin mentions the dramaturgic techeicat terms 
sarndhi, anga. vfl/l and laifana and refers toagnmSntara for their 
discussion (ii. 366). 

2 Cf Jacobi in Sb. der Preuss. Akad. xxiv, 1922, pp. 220 f. 
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the very fact i\vAi auuprasa is thus clifTcrcntiatcd from yamaka 
may indicate further refinement in these poetic figures. It 
is clear, therefore, that Bharata’s work belonged to a period 
when the number of figures had not yet multiplied ; and one, 
if not more, stages must have intervened between it and 
Bhamaha’s Kavycilamkara in which the number had already 
swelled into nearly forty in all.^ To this intermediate stage 
belonged Medhavin and others, whom Bhamaha cites, and 
the loss of whose work makes it difTicult for us to trace the 
development thus indicated by Bhamaha. 

There arc also indications that Bharata’s teachings arc 
probably older than Kalidasa, who generally adheres to 
Bharata’s dramaturgic prescriptions. = Kfilidasa refers, in 
Vikratnorvasiya ii. 18, to Bharata as the mythical nUfyucarya. 
In Raghu xix. 36, again. Kalida.sa speaks of ahga-scittva- 
vacanasraya nrtya which, as Mallinalha rightly points out, 
agrees with Bharata’s dictum'’ : siimanyuhhinoyo namu jncyo 

] By the end of the 6th and heginninft of Hie 7th century, 
Bhal.ti illustrates as many as 38 dificrcni species of poetic figures, 
indicating that the process of rcfineniciU had proceeded very far 
indeed even in his time. 

2 The discovery of tlic dramas, ascribed to Bhiisa, docs not 
invalidate this argument, for it is possible iliat they follow a tradi- 
tion or a system of opinion of which all traces are now lost ; and 
the date of Bh.ssa itself is uncertain. 

3 The Amaui-koHa only mentions iivpjha and sntivika ahhimya. 

This lexicon, v/hich is said to h.avc been translated into Chinese 
about 561-66 A. D. (see Nandargikar’s introd. to Mephadutci, 1894, 
p. 73), admits after Bharata the eight Rasas, and explains some of 
the dramaturgic technicalities, giving three synonyms of the actor 
(iailalin, kr.uivin and hlwraia) from the names of the three well- 
known teachers of dramaturgy. P.niiini refers to the formation of 
the first two terms, but not that of the third ; hut this silence of 
the grammarian docs not prove anything. The .Taina Anuopaddra- 
xiittn (cd. N. S. P. 1915, fol. also quoted in Weber ii 2, 

pp. 701-02) which. Winternit?. thinks, was probably put together by 
the middle of the 5th century, mentions nine Rasas ; and the enu- 
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vag-ahga-saltvajah ; while in Kumara vii. 91 mention is 
made of saitidhis, as well as of lalitangahSra mentioned in 
Nafya-sastra xx. 17 (ed. Chowkhamba xxii. 17*. 

The lower limit of the date of Bharata’s work, therefore, 
can be provisionally shifted back to the fourth or fifth century 
A.D., while it is almost certain that it existed in its present 
shape in the 8th century A.D.‘ The upper limit cannot he 
put too early, because of the mention of Sakas. Yavanas, 
Pahlavas and other tribes, and probably docs not go beyond 
the commencement of the Christian era ; but we have already 
pointed out (p. 28 above) that their mention in a com- 
posite text is hardly of a conclusive value. It is difficult to 
settle the relative age of the siltra- and the karikS-xexts ; but 
it the tendency towards suira'bhSfya style may be presumed 
to have been generally prevalent in the last few centuries 
B C., then the presumed sfirm-text of Bharata belongs ap- 
parently to this period’. It was certainly much earlier than 
the present kdrikd-text, in which Bharata is already a 
mythical sage as an expounder of the no/ya-veda. 

COMMENTATORS ON BHARATA 

No comroentatary on Bharaia’s NS/ya-^asiro exists today 
except that of Abhinavagupta. But the names of some reputed 

meratlon is inteiestine from tb« indusion of praiSnia (not men- 
tioned by Bharata). apparently from religious motives. 

1 Wth this view Kane (WSP. p. 19. 22) generally agrees. 

2 It will be shewn later flyit the tradition that Bharata was 
the author of a KaFya-lakvija, which form* in substance of the 
Jlur/ita-verses of Mammata’s Km. prat, is entirely erroneous, as 
is also the statement made use of by Ldvi that these kSrikas are 
abridged from the Agni'pHriina. Somadeva in his YaSastilaka (959-60 
A. D) refers, indeed, to a bkaraia^pranlia ka'.ySdhyaya (Peterson ii. 
p. 45) which, considering Somadeva'* date, could not have alluded 
to this tradition of Bharata’s authorship of Mammata's karikas. 
but possibly, from the term of reference, to ch. xvi of the Natya-Saftra, 
which deals with kavya-lakimas. kSxySlamkuras kuvya-giivai and 
kavyo'doias as embellishments of dramatic speech. 
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•as well as actual commentators on Bharata are known from 
Abhinavagupta,' Surngadeva" and other writers. They arc: 

1. Matrgupificarya 

2. Udbhata 

3. Lollata 

4. Sahkuka 

5. Bhatta Nayaka 

6. Harsa 

7. Kirtidhara 

8. Abhinavagupta 

9. Nanyadeva. 

We have also the views of several other writers cited by 
Abhinavagupta.^ They are: Bhatta Yantra (on Natya and 
Nrtta p. 208), Priyatithi (on Lasyauga), Bhatta Vrddhi (on 
Tala), Bhatta Sumanas (on Tala), Bhatta Gopfila (on Tala), 
Bhatta Sarnkara (Vrtta-prakarana) and Ghantaka (on Natika- 
bheda). Rahula or Rahala (pp. 115, 172, 197 etc), also men- 
tioned by Sarhgadeva (i.1.17), is quoted several times. As in 
one of his verses Bharata is named {bharcitenoditam, Abh.bh. i, 
p. 72) he must have been, as most of the writers mentioned 
above, later than Bharata, From his name, as well as from 
Heraacandra (p. 316), who mentions him as Sakyacarya, he 
appears to have been a Buddhist teacher, whose view Hcma- 
candra pointedly ignores. It cannot be determined if all 
these writers composed commentaries on the whole or a 
part of Bharata’s v.’ork: but from the references it seems 

1 Sec P. V. Kane, Gleanings froni Abhinava-bharatl in K. B. 
JPathak Comm. Vol. Poona 1934, pp. 385-400 ; V. Raghavan, Writers 
quoted in Abhinava-bh.=irati in JOR, vi, 1932, pp. 149 f, 199 f. 

2 Sanigadcva mentions: vySkhySturo bliaranyc loUafodhliata- 
Sankuki'ihlbhatfubhinavaguptaS ca irlmat-klrtidharo’parah. He men- 
tions Rfihula and Mutrgupta clscv/herc as two of his authorities, 
apparently on music. 

3 The rcfcrcncts to Abhinava-bburon by vols, and pages are to 
M. Ramkrishna Kavi's cd., Baroda 1926. Where the vol. is not 
indicated by a number but only by page, vol i is meant. 
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that most of them wrote generally on music, and some 
specially on topics of dramaturgy as well. 

Bhatta Tauta, Abhinava's Guru, and Utpaladeva, his 
Parama*guru. ate frequently quoted in bis commentary. 
Tauta is known as having written a work called Kavya- 
kauUtka, which is now lost ; on this work Abhinava appears 
to have written a Vivarana (Locana p. 178). At the beginning 
of his commentary Abhinavagupta pays an elegant tribute 
to Tauta as having expounded to him the ?lafya-iastra, and 
references* to Tauta's view on various topics conGrm this. 
But it need not mean tbatTauta actually composed a com- 
mentary on Bharata. Utpaladeva, author of Isvara-praiya- 
bhijnd and other works, is well known in the history of Kashmir 
Saivaism. He is quoted chiefly in the chapters on music. 
It is not clear if be wrote a commentary on these chapters or 
an independent work on music. Similar remarks apply (o 
Sakaligarbha who is cited once along with Udbhata (see 
below), Mention is also made of Taodt^* in N5[ya-iSstra (iv. 
17*18) as one V/bo instructed Bharata in the representation 
of Ahgabaras together with various karaiias (postures) and 
recakas (gestures). An unknown TT^SkSra or TTtakrc is 
frequently cited by Abhinava throughout the text. 

MalrguptScaryO 

Raghavabhatta on Sakuntald^ and Vasudeva on Karpura- 
/rianiarV quote MatrguplScarya as a writer on Dramaturgy; 


1 See Kane in the work cited p. 38S ; also in his HSP. pp. 
209-12 : V. Ra^havan as died above pp. J53-62. Three metrical lines 
from Tauta are cited by Abhinava p, 291-92. 

2 With regard to Tandu dted on p. 90 (vol. i) we are told that 
Nandi is another name for Tandu. as the word Muni designates 
Bharata ((a’^^u-mum-Sabdau nandt-bharafayor npara-narmni^. Hence 
Nandi-mala (cited on p. 171). in Abhinava’s opinion, stands for the 
views of Ta^iiju. See above p. 20. 

3 Ed. NSP, 1922. pp, 5, 6, 7 (on Rasa), 8 (definition of NStaka), 13 
(Vithyaftga). 15 (languages to be emploved bv various characters). 
20 (Dhusaija). 57 (SaBcarikaX 62 (SetMpati). 74 (Hasita), IfO (PatakS- 
sthSnaka). 123 (same). 126 (Sanskrit employed bv NTca Patra). 154 
(Kaiicukin). 156 (Pratlhari}. 199 (Pari^rika), p. 230 (Pbala-yoga), etc. 

4 Ed. NSP. 1900, p. 5 ^tradbara) ; cl Aufrecht i. 448a, 
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and Sundaramisra in his Nufyo-pradlpa (dated 1613 A.D.). 
commenting on Bharata’s remarks on Nandi says ; asya 
vyakhyane inatrguptacaryaih...iyam itduhrtUd This has been 
taken by S, Luvi to imply that Matrgupta wrote a vyUkhyiim 
or commentary on Bharata. and that assuming him to be the 
poet who lived under Harsa-Vikramaditya (Rajafarditg. iii. 
125, 252) we get in him a very early commentator (7th cen- 
tury) on Bharata. But the available evidence docs ont appear 
to be conclusive. Our Matrgupta, as the profuse metrical 
quotations on dramaturgic topics by Raghavabhatta and 
others show, probably wrote an independent metrical work on 
Dramaturgy, in which he might have in the usual course 
commented on Bharata’s precepts ; and the word vyfik/iydna 
need not be construed to mean a commentary. Matrgupta of 
Kahlana was a king and poet ; how is it that he is cited in 
these works with the designation of Acarya which signifies a 
teacher? Matrguptacarya is known to Abhinavagupta who 
quotes him on music (eh. xxix). Saradatanaya in his Bhdva- 
prakasana quotes his view on Naiaka-vastu ; 'Sugaranandin 
in his Nataku-lak^am-ratna-kosa quotes several verses of his 
(pp. 5, 14, 20, 21, 23, 50) ; and Sarngadeva mentions him 
as an authority on music.- 


Udbhaja 

As already noted above (p. 32, fn 2), §arhgdeva in his 
Smng'ita-ralnakara (i. 1.19) informs us that Udbhala was one of 
the early commentators on Bharata’s text. This is very likely, 
although Udbhata’s commentary has not yet been recovered. 

1 Quoted in IOC iii, p. 347. Matrgupla is also cited by Ranga- 
natha on Vihramorvailya (dated 1659 A. D.), cd. NSP, 1914, p. 5 
(on Nandi); by SarvHnanda on Amara, p. 145 (Adbhuta Rasa), 147 
(Blbhatsa Rasa), 150 (Vyabhicari-bhavas), 161 (Anubhava in Srii- 
gara), 16 (on Tala). 

2 Tlie citations from M.'itreupta arc collected together by T. R. 
Chintamani in his Fragments of M.atrgupla in JOR ii, T928, pp, 
IlS-28. 
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Sarfigadcva’s statement appears lo be confirxned by several 
citations of Udbhata’s views by Abhinavagupta. One of these 
references, already quoted above (p, 24, fn. I) occurs in 
Abhinava’s commentary on vi. 10 (p, 266-67) in which it is 
stated that certain views of Udbhafa on textual interpretation 
were not accepted by Lollata. another commentator on 
Bharata. On ix. 182 (vol. ii, p. 70) and xviii. 76 (vol. ii, 
p. 441), again. Abhinava quotes certain readings of the text 
made out differently by Udbhata, In two other passages 
(on xxi. 17 and xxi. 42 on Satndhis) Abhinava takes 
exception to the interpretation of Udbhaja as lakgya' or 
agama-viruddlia. In still another passage on the Vfttis 
(on xviii, 110 vol. ii. pp, 451*52) Abhinava informs us that 
Udbhafa accepted only three Vfttis (and not the usual 
four of Bharata). namely. Nyaya-ce^ii, Ao>Sya-ce$fE 
and Phala-satnvitti. In this connexion Abhinava further 
refers to a certain writer, called Sakallgarbha, who would 
admit five Vfttis (namely, the four of Bharata and another 
called Atma-sainvittiin place of Udbbafa’s Phala-saipvitti) ; 
but these views bave been refuted by Lollata and others. 
Again, Kuntaka (pp. 113-15) disagrees with Udbhata’s view 
of the Sva-^abda-vacyata of Rasa as being opposed to 
Bharata's opinion. These detailed references to Udbhata's 
views or comments on topics dealt with in such far apart 
chapters as vi, ix, xviii and xxi. make it probable that 
Udbhata commented on the whole of the ^/Stya^^as(ra. 

But this presumption is not applicable to the case of 
Sakallgarbha who appears to bave flourished between Udbhata 
and Lollata. He might have been a writer on certain topics 
of Dramaturgy ; but whether he composed a commentary 
on Bharata is not clear. . 


LoUafa 

Lollata is extensively cited by Abhinavagupta not only in 
ch. vi (on Rasa-sufra), but also in ch. xii. xiii. xviii and xxi. 
Lollata is mentioned as rejecting Udbhata’s views on the Vrttis 
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(see above) and on the eleven topics of Natya (on vi. 10).' 
Several other characteristic views of Lollata are also mention- 
ed ; for instance, his view that Rasas are numerous (on vi, 
45),* although eight or nine are traditionally accepted for the 
stage; that Natika is §atpada (onxviii. 60)^ against Saiikuka’s 
opinion that it is Astapada, References are also made to 
Lollata’s views on Dbruva Tala (on xii. 14)^ : on Kaksya 
(xiii. ; on what he calls (on xxi. 29) Anusarndhi (dealing 
with the acts of a Pataka-hero) ; on his omission of xviii. 32 
from the text'. These references to different parts of the text 
would go to confirm the tradition that Lollata was also a 
regular commentator on Bharata’s text. 

We have no definite material to determine the date of 
Lollata ; but all later citations agree in supporting the tradi- 
tion that he was earlier than the commentator Saukuka whose 
theory of Rasa is said to have been directly levelled against 
that of Lollata. Judging from his name, Lollata was pro- 
bably a Kashmirian ; and if any chronological inference can 
be drawn from the Kashmirian Abhinav agupta’s reference 
(mentioned above) to an opinion of Udbhala being controvert- 
ed by Lollata, he was later than or contemporaneous with 
Udbhata, also a Kashmirian, whose latest date is 813 A.D. 

The theory of Rasa advocated by Lollata probably obtain- 
ed traditionally before he definitely formulated it and became 
its first noted advocate ; for Abhinava in his commentary 
(on ch. vi) tells us that Dandin in bis idea of Rasa follows the 
same view. Unless we presume Lollata’s priority to Dandin, 
we should take this to indicate that some theory or dogma 
similar to it was already known to Dandin, even before 
Lollata brought it into prominence. 

Lollata is also taken to be what* is technically described 
as Dirgha-vyapara-vadin with reference to the controversy 
about the function of Abhidha'; for he is said to have main- 
tained that the primary function of Denotation of a word is 

] Vol. !, p. 266. 2 Vol. i, p. 299. 3 Vol. ii, p. 436. 

,4 Vol. ii, p. 134. 5 Vol. ii, p, 196. 6 Vnl. ii, p. 423. 
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so far-reaching that it is competent in itself to express all 
other implied or suggested sense. But it is doubtful if this 
view is directly ascribed to Lollata by any standard Sanskrit 
tbeoristof importance, although it is criticised without the 
name of the promulgator by Manimafa (p. 225), Mahimabbalta 
(p. 27), Hemacandra (p. 215), Vidyaratba (p. 43) and others. 
Govinda in his Kavya-pradipa (p. 149) thinks that adherents 
of this view are followers of Bhafpi-mata. Abhinava attributes 
a similar view (Lacana p. 188) to ihe Bhafta or Prabhakara 
school ; this might have been the source of Govinda's state- 
ment. The Mimamsakas and grammarians bad already 
discussed the question of Abhidba : and it must not be for- 
gotten that several attempts to explain the fact of Dhvani 
(suggested sense), including Rasa-dhvani, obtained before the 
Dbvanikara himself. It is probable that Lollata was one of 
those who oSered one of the several solutions to the question 
alluded to in the first verse of the Dhvanyaloka. We shall 
see that Lollafa was probably a hIJmaipsaka in his view of 
Rasa, even if he was not a Dlrgha-vyapara vadin. 

The only direct quotation from Lollafa (and not mere 
consideration of his views) consists of two verses given by 
Hemacandra (p, 215). If be was a prose commentator, how 
do these metrical quotations fit in?' 

Saiikuka 

Abhinavagupta very frequently refers to Safikuka’s views 
on different dramaturgic topics; eg, on Rafiga-pitha (on 
iii. 21-22)*; on Rasa-sutra (on ch. vi)’; on Nalaka (on 
xviii.lO)' ; on the king as a character (on xviii. 12)*; on 
Natika bheda' (on xviii. 60)*; on Pratimukha and VimarSa 

1 V. Raghavan believes (Some Coneepti pp. 207-8 : lOR vi p. 
ISS’} ifrA* Lsitsia's same was JifajS}i6r xon rif Aoarvita.. be- 
cause a quotation from Aparajiti by Rajalckbara (p. 45) is given by 
Hemachandra (p. 215) with the name of LoHata. 

2 Vol. i, p. 75. 3 Vol. i. pp. 239. 298, 318. 

4 Vol. ii. p. 4U. 5 V. il, p. 414. 6 Vol. ii, p. 435. 
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Saradhis (on xxi.40.42) etc.' As the citations relate to 
matters covered by eh. iii to xxix. it is probable that Sahkuka 
composed a commentary on the entire text of Bharata. 
Abhinavagupta informs us (p. 275) that his teacher Bhatta 
Tauta disapproved of Sahkuka’s views on Rasa. 

To Sankuka are also ascribed several verses in the antholo- 
gies of ^arugadhara, Jahlana and Vallabhadcva,“ — which indi- 
cates that there was also a poet of the same name. Kahlana 
mentions (iv. 703-5) a poet Sahkuka and his poem Bhuvana- 
bbyudaya. The reference is to the time of Ajitapida, whose 
date is given as 813 A.D. by Cunningham and 816 A.D. by 
S. P. Pandit. If our Sahkuka is identical with this poet, then 
he may be assigned to the first quarter of the 9th century, 

BhaHa Nayaka 

Basides referring to his view on the Rasa-sutra of Bharata 
(ch. vi)“ Abhinavagupta {Locam p. 27 : also Ahh. bh. xvi. 4)* 
quotes under the name of Bhafta Nayaka a verse sabda- 
prddhdnyam asritya^, which Hcmacandra (p, 3-4) gives as a 
quotation from a work, named Hrdaya-darpam^ , and which 
is also cited without the name of the author by Mahimabhatta 
and his commentator. Jayaratha also speaks (p. 12) of 
Bhatta Nayaka as Hrdayadarpana-kara. It is probable, 
therefore, that some lost work of Bhatta Nayaka’s bore this 
title ; and the references also indicate the probable source 

1 Sec P. V. Kane, HSP, pp. 50-51. for six other instances from 
ch. xxiv to xxix where Sahkuka has been cited by Abhinavagupta. 

2 In the first two anthologies Sankuka is called son of Mayura, 
who is identified by some with the author of Surya-iafaka, a con- 
temporary of Bana, 

3 Vol. i, p. 278. 4 Vol. ii, p. 298. 

5 This verse is also quoted by Jayaratha p. 9. Manikyacandra 

(p. 4) also ascribes the verse to Bhatta Nayaka, whom he refers on 
p. 8 as the Hrdayadarpatja-kcJra. 

6 P. V. Kane (HSP p. 187) suggests that the proper name of 

work was Sahrdaya-dat-pana, but evidence is meagre to support this 

snopcslion. 
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Of the quotation which occors immediately before the verse 
in question in Abhinavagupta. It is, however, not clear 
v/htthti ihis, Hrdaya-darpana isbis alleged lost commentary 
on Bharata. Mabiniabhalta*^ anonymous commentator tells 
us that this Hrdaya darpara, like the Vyakti-viveka, was 
composed with the special object of demolishing the Dhvani- 
theory* formulated by Aoandavardhana : and this statement 
may explain why Abhinavagupta, as an adherent of the 
ilieory, takes so much pains to controvert Bhatfa Nayaka’s 
views in his Locana *. as well as in his Abhinava-bhdTaft* 
Mahimabbatta, who had a similar object of combating the 
Dhvani-theory, claims entire originality for his own treatment 
by boasting that he had never looked into the Darpana at 
nil.* The citations from the Bfdaya-darpana also indicate that 
it was probably composed in metrical form, and apparently 
never took at all the shape of a prose commentary. 

A careful examination of the very few passages apparently 
lefeiring to this work will shew that the topics dealt with in 
it centre round the question of Dhvaoi in poetry, in correla- 
tion with the theory of Rasa intimately connected therewith. 
Abbinava, for instance, while discussing (p. 16) the verse 
bbama dhammia vlsattho. which is given by Anandavardbana 
ns an instance of suggestion with an expressed injunction 
implying a probibition. refutes Bbaf{a bJayaka’s opinion as 
to Ibis negative implication. In another place. Abbinava 
criticises (p. 21) the significance attached by Bbaita hJayaka 

1 darpano Ifdaya-darpa^Skbyo dhvani-dhvarpsa-sraniho'pi. explain- 
ing the pun on the word darpai>a used by Mahimabbatta in i. 4. 

2 Both Bhatta Nityaka arid his Hrdaya-darpana are cited by 
rame in Locana pp. 27, 2$, 63. Other references occur on pp. 11, 
12, 15, 19, 21, 29, 36, 67, 6S — all of which consist mostly of direct cri- • 
licism in support of Dhvaaf>(heory. 

3 For instance, on Bharata p. 1 : bkotla-nSyakas lu brofi.-nonS 

jinramatmana yad udahrtam Hi vySkbyanam hrdaya-darpav* 

Xyagrahti. 

4 ndTtia-darpan'i mama dhib I. 4, 
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to the word aham in the verse alia ettha nUmjjai, which is 
discussed by Anandavardhana as an example of suggestion 
of a contrary kind where the <'xprcssed prohibition implies 
an injunction. It is evident from these references that Bhat{a 
Nayaka’s work, like Mahimabhatta’s. w’as designed not merely 
as a refutation of the general theory of Dhvani, but also as 
a special attack on Anandavardhana's exposition of the same. 
To take a minute point, the Dhvanikara in i. 13 uses the 
verb vyahktah in the dual number with a special object in 
view, as Anandavardhana’s (as well as Abhinava’s) explana- 
tion rightly indicates. Bhatta Nayaka seems to have attacked 
this use of the dual number, upon which Abhinavagupta 
remarks (Locfl/ifl, p. 33) : bha{ta-nuyakena yad dvi-vacanani 
dusitam tad gaja-nimllikayaiva.^ 

It appears, therefore, that the Hrdaya-darpana w'as not a 
commentary on Bharata,- but a metrical treatise in the aiiu.sfubh 
with a running prose commentary, dealing with the ques- 
tion of Dhvani, and incidentally with the question of Rasa- 
dhvani. No doubt, Abhinava in his own commentary on 
Bharata, as well numerous other later writers taking their 
cue from Abhinava, criticises at some length Bhatta Nayaka’s 
theory of Rasa, along with those of Lollata and Saiikuka 
and with special reference to Bharata’s particular sHtra on 
the subject in ch. vi (also Locaiia pp. 67-68) ; yet Bhatta 
Nayaka is nowhere mentioned directly as a commentator 
on the same text. Very rarely Bhatta Nayaka’s interpretations 
of particular passages of Bharata are cited by Abhinavagupta, 
as they are with regard to those of Udbhata, Lollata and 
Sahkuka.^ It is probable that Bhatta Nayaka’s peculiar theory 

1 Mahimabhatta also refers (p. 19) to this discussion, quoting 
these words of Abhinava from the Locaiia. 

2 As V. V. Sovani in Bliandarkar Comm. Volume, p. 390 
{contra in JRAS, 1909, pp. 450-52) states. 

3 T. R. Chintamani collected together ‘Fragments of Bhatfa: 
Nayaka’ in JOR i, 1927, pp. 267-76 ; also in Proc. A-I. O. C., 
Allahabad 1929, ii, pp. 155. 193. 
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Of Rasa (which, however, bears a resembiance loAbhinava’s 
own) called for a special refutation in tho* hands of this 
champion of the DhvanUhcory, because Bhajta Mayaka 
denied the expressive function of Dhvani and attempted to 
explain the concept by postulating the function of Bhogl- 
karana. But there is no definite indication to shew that this 
theory of Rasa, being a corollary to Bhatta Nayaka’s general 
theory of expression, was not incidental to his main thesis, 
which was directed towards the demolition of (he new idea 
of Dhvani and establishment of another explanation of 
that concept, This may be the reason why Satngadevo. in 
his enumeration of Bharata's commentators before his time. 
Omits the name of Bhatfa Nayaka/ 

There can hardly be any doubt that Bhatia Nayaka was 
familiar with the text of the Dhvmyatoka, including Ananda* 
vardhana's VfUi, and should, therefore, be placed in a period 
later than the dace of Aaaodavardbana. The conclusion is 
supported by the statement of Jayaratha (p. ]2) that Bbaffa 
NSyaka lived after the Dhvanikara by whom Jajaratha, like 
many other later writers, invariably means Anandavardhana 
without distinguishing him from the so-called DhvanikSra. 
On the other band, the oldest writer to mention and cite 
Bhatta Nayaka is Abhinavagupia. from whom he does not 
appear to be chronologically very distant. Bhaltn N^yuha, 
therefore, flourished between the last quarter of the 9th and 
the last quarter of the lOih century ; and it will not be wrong 
if we assign him to the end of the 9th and the beginning 
of the 10th century A.D. This date makes it likely that he 
is identical, as Peterson suggested, with Bhatta Nayaka who 
is mentioned by Kahlana (v. 159) as having flourished in the 

1 See p. 32 above, footnote 2. With this view P. V. Kane (H5P, 
p. 214) agrees. Similarly Ruyyaka, while reviewing the different 

not as a commentator but as an independent author who advocated 
a new system in common srilh other explanations of the Dhvani 
theory (p. 9, ed. N. S. P.) 
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reign of Samkaravarman, son and successor of Avantivarman 
of Kashmir. 


Harsa 

Harsa or SrI-har.sa is said to have composed a Vartiika on 
the Naiya-sastra. He is cited by Abhinavagupta sometimes by 
name (on v.7, 180* ; xxix. 101) and sometimes as Varttika-krt 
or Varttika-kara (i. 84 ; ii. 97-98 ; iv. 267-68)', while Vurttika 
without the name of the author® or Hor^a-varttika (iv. 331)^ 
is also cited. On v. 8-15 there is a prose passage from the 
Varttika quoted®. The citations are more profuse from the 
first six chapters, but there is one reference to ch. xxix. Sara- 
datanaya (p. 238) refers to Harsa’s view that the Totaka differs 
from Nataka in having no Vidusaka**. As the Fdr///k(i is no 
longer available no definite conclusion is possible. These 
■citations however, make it highly probable that it might not 
have been a regular commentary (jn spite of its name)\ but 
dealt, mostly in Arya metre (with occasional prose), with 
relevant parts of the Naiya-sastra. 

Klrtidhara 

Sarhgadeva informs us (see above p. 32, fn 2) that Klrtidhara 
was a commentator on Bharata’s text. He must have been 
•earlier than Abhinavagupta who tells us (ch.xxix) that not 
having seen Nandikesvara’s work himself, he is relying on 
Klrlidhara’s account of it (see above p. 20). There are several 
references* in Abhinava’s commentary to Klrtidhara or 

1 Vol. i. p. 211 and p. 251. 

2 Vol. i, p. 31 ; i, p. 67 ; i, 172, 174 respectively. 

3 Vol. i. p. 174. 4 Vol. i. p. 207 

5 Vol. i, p, 212. 

6 SrTharsa Miira quoted in Prabhakara Bhalta's Rasa-practipa 
■{a prose passage) may or not be our author. 

7 As in the case of Nanyadeva’s Bharata-bhii^ya or Bhardta- 
vurttika. 

8 See V. Raghavan in JOR. v, 1932. p. 198 ; Kane in Pathak 
Comm. Volume, p. 388. 
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Kirfidharacarya on Natya and Nrtta (ch, iv) ’ and on the 
Ceyadhikara section. These citations show that Klrtidhara, 
like Sarfigadeva, was interested mostly in music, but they are 
not suEBcient to establish that he wrote a regular commentary 
cn the entire text of Bharata. 

Abinavagupta 

Although Abhinavagupta contented himself with the 
writing of commentaries in the field of Sanskrit Poetics, his 
works have almost the value of independent treatises for their 
profound erudition and critical acumen. As bis reputation 
tn Poetics rests on his exposition of the Dhvani-theory, it 
would be better to take him up in connexion with the Dbvani- 
k3ra and Anandavardhana. 

The entire text of Abhinava’s commentary, called Abhh 
nava-bharatl, on Bbarata’s (ext which consisted of 36 chapters, 
is not available, either in the printed edition or in any MS. 
His comments on cb.vii (except the piose portion and the 
first few verses), ch. viii and ch. xxxiii>xxxiv are missing, and 
(here are also short gaps (e.g. on the last verses of ch. v). As 
he refers to bis Locana in this work, it was composed later. 

NSnyadeva 

A work called Bharata-bhasya (also Bharala-variiika in 
some of its colophons) by Nanyadeva or Nanyapati is available 
in a unique MS (221 folios) in the BORl collection*. The 
author is called Mithile^vara (king of Mithila) in one of its 
verses, while the colophons describe him as Mahasamanla- 
dhipati. The work is unknown to Abhinavagupta who was 
earlier in date and who is utilised in it but rarely mentioned 
by name. Nanyadeva is known as the founder of the Karna* 

1 Vol. i, p. 208. 

2 BORl Car. of MSS. xu. no. ill of 1869-70. pp. 3T7-S3. TTi(s 
work also goes by the name Sarasvft^t^hTdayalo1!^kSra. Dr. C. P. 
Desai of Tarapur. Thana, .Bombay, is understood to be editing the 
•work for Khaicagarh Meisic Unhenily. P. 
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taka dynasty of Mithila who ruled from 1097 to 1147 A.D’. 
The author mentions another work of his called Grantha- 
viaharnava. 

Although it is called a Bhasya, it is not a direct commen- 
tary on Bharata’s text. It was ambitiously planned in four 
Amsas. each devoted to one of the four kinds of Abhinaya ; 
but the extant portion, itself extensive, deals only 
with one kind, namely, Vacika, and relates chiefly to ch. 
xxviii to xxxiii of the Naiya-sastra, which deal with music. 
The MS, though old, is defective, wanting in ch. v, xvi and 
xvii (the total number of promised chapters being seventeen). 
Bharata is profusely quoted, but other old authorities like 
Narada, Satatapa, Dattila, Kasyapa (also Brhat-Kasyapa and 
Vrddha-Kasyapa), Matauga, Brhad-dcil, Nandi-mata, Yastika 
(otherwise unknown), KTrtidhara, and Visakhila are frequently 
cited. Sarhgadeva appears to be the only author who cites 
Nanyadeva. 
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CHAPTER III 


FROM BHAMAHA TO ANANDAVARDHANA 
BHaMAHA 

The earliest citation of Bhamaha in later Alamkiira 
literature is to be found in two passages in Anandavardhana’s 
Vrtti on the Dlivanyaloka (pp. 39, 207): and at p. 236 Ananda- 
vardhana quotes anonymously Bhamaha iii, 27. The next 
interesting reference occurs in the commentary of Pratlharen- 
duraja, who informs us (p. 13) that his author Udbhata 
composed a work, presumably a commentary on Bhamaha, 
which is described as Bhamaha-vivaram. This state- 
ment is conQrmed by Abhinavagupta {Locana pp. 10,^0, 
159, vivaramkrt) and Hcmachandra (Comm. pp. 17, 110); 
while Ruyyaka cites the commentary generally as bliamahlya 
udbhaia-laksana (p. 183) and Samudrabandha discribes it as 
kdvydlcmkdra-vivrii (p. 89). There arc also numerous pas- . 
sages in Udbhata’s independent work, Kavyalamkara-sam- 
gralia, which unmistakably copy some of the deQnitions of 
poetic figures directly from Bhamaha, and do not hesitate to- 
repeat the very language of the earlier work.' 

Vamana, Udbhata’s contemporary, also appears to betray 
an acquaintance with Bharaaha’s text.® Bhamaha, for- 

1 See, for instance, the definitions of the “ figures rasavat, 
aniayokti, sasamdeha, saliokii, apahnuli, utprekfu, yathasmpkhya, 
aprastula-praiamsa parySyokta, uk^epa, vibhdvanO, virodha and 

j Bhamaha is quoted extensively by Abhinavagupta and: 

, .other later writers. 

2 Bhamaha’s work called Dhuniahalarnknra (but KavyCdarnkora- 
® -“s the first verse) consists of six Paricchedas or chapters and about 
’uHvOO verses. The topics covered are; I. Purposes of Kavya, its 
luseeinition and divisions from different points of view ; Sargabandha, 

ha and Akhyayika ; reference to Vaidarbha and Gauda modes 

1 El 
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instance, defines the figure Upama (ii. 30) as viruddhenopama- 

nena upameyasya yat samyattt gunadesena sopam8\ and 

Vamana seems to paraphrase this definition in the concise 
form of a Sutra : itpamanenopameyasya guna-leiatah samyam 
upama (iv. 2. 1).^ Again, speaking of efiectivc implication 
(atisayavan arthah) to be found in Upama. Bhamaha lays 
down (ii. 50): 

yasyatisayavan arthalii kathatn sd’satribhavo matahl, 

ifiam catisa^arthatvam upamoiprek^ayor yathal I 
'Reading together Vamana iv. 2. 20 and 21 (anupapaitir 
asatnbhavah and na viriiddho*iiiayafy), we find that Vamana 
is apparently repeating the same view ; and in his Vrtti on 
the first Sutra, he adds upamayamatiiayasyesfatvat, making it 
clear in the next Sillra that an effective implication (atiiaya), 
which is contradictory, should be avoided. Vamana also 
reproduces anonymously a verse of an unknown poet whose 
name is given by Bhamaha (ii. 46) with the same verse as 
Sakhavardhana. Such repetition of views in more or less 
standardised phraseology in a technical treatise, or the quota* 
tion of the same illustrative verse in a similar context need 
not be taken as conclusive ; but Vamana, in his Vrtti on 
V. 2. 38, actually though not accurately, quotes a part of a 
verse from Bhamaha ii. 27. and comments on the peculiar 
usage of the word bhanguram employed therein.* 


some Do?as pertaining generally to the KSvya. IMII. The three Guijas 
(Madhurya, Prasada and Ojas); treatment of AlamkSras which ends 
with ch. ill (for a list of the poetic figures see vol. ii. ch. u(0. 
IV. Eleven Dosas, with illustrations. V. Eleven Dojas again which 
arise from a faulty Pratijna, Hetu or Drstanta, VI. Sau^abdya or 
grammatical correctness (elaborated later bv Vamana in fifth Adhi- 
karna of his work). 

1 Cf Bharata xvi. 41. 

2 7?ie verse ts quoted with fibamaha's name in Jayamangall 
on Bhatti x. 21 ; ananymously in the Vokrokti-jivila (along with 
other verses from Bhamaha) and in Lacana p. 40 anonymously. 
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This will justify us in' placing Bhamaha chronologically 
before Udbhata and Vamana who, as we shall see, flourished 
in the last quarter of the 8th century A. D.. and will give us 
one terminus to the date of Bhamaha, 

With regard to the other terminus, controversy has been 
keen and busy. Pathak finds in the mention of a nyusakam 
in Bhamaha vi. 36 a clear reference to the Buddhist Jinendra- 
buddhi, author of a commentary (cd, Varendra Research 
Society. Rajshahi 1913, 1919-25) on the KaSika, and 
comes to the conclusion that “as the nyusakara (meaning 
Jinendra) lived about 700 A. D., Bhamaha must be assigned 
to the 8th century”.’ Against this K. P. Trivedi has 
demonstrated^ that the allusion to the opinion of the 
nyusakara cannot be taken as an unmistakable reference to 
Jinendrabuddhi’s views, and that the existence of some 
other nyasakaras is also made probable by the citations of 
Madhava, as well as by a punning passage in Bana’s Harya- 
carita.^ Jacobi^ has joined issue by adding a doubt on the 
correctness of the date assigned by Pathak to Jinendrabuddhi 
who, on the authority of Kielhorn, was probably later than 
Haradatla (d. 878 A. D.). 

No fresh light is thrown on the question by the conjecture® 
that Bhamaha in i. 42 refers to the Megha-duta by his con- 
demnation of the poetical device of employing clouds, among 
other things, as messengers ; nor by Pathak’s other equally 
fanciful supposition that Magha ii. 86b refers to Bhamaha 


1 lA xli p. 232 fl, at p. 235; see also JDRAS xxiii pp. 
25-26, 

2 lA xlii pp. 204 f, and at pp, 260-1. 

3 krta-guru-pacianyusaU (cd N. S. P. p, 96), explained by 
^amkara as krio’bliyasto guni~pade durbodha-iabde nyaso vritir 
vivarano yaih. 

4 Sh. der Preins. Akod xxiv (1922), pp, 210-11. 

5 Haricand, L’Art PoitiqKt de V hide p. 77; J, Nobel in 
ZDMG Ixxiii, p. 192, 
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116.1 Nothing, again, is gained by the controversy over the 
question whether Bhamaha. the son of Rakrilagomio and 
worshipper of Sarva, was a Buddhist, as indicated by the 
opening and closing verses of his work.* Jacobi however, 
has shewn’ that Bhamaha has luade considerable use of the 
teachings of Buddhist philosophers in ch. v. and that the 
upper limit to Bbamaha’s date should be determined with 
reference to that of Buddhist Dharmaklrti. some of whose 
philosophical doctrines Bhamaha has utilised even to the 
rtf phraseology. Dharma- 

kirti is placed by Jacobi between the sojourn in 
India of Yuan Chwang and Yi-tsing respectively (630-643 
and 67^-695 A. D.). as he is not known to the former, while 
the latter refers to him among those of late years.’ The 
upper limit, therefore, of Bbamaha’s date should be fixed 
at the third quarter of the 7th century A. D. Santarakfita in 
his Taitva-sairigTaha (ed. GOS. 1926. p, 219, verses 912*14), 
who is said to have flourished about 705*762 A. D., cites 
three verses of Bhamaha (vi. 17^9) criticising the Buddhist 
Apoha-vSda. This would also go to establish that BhSmaha 
cannot be placed much later than the seventh century. 

We can, therefore, place Bblmaha appro.ximately in the 
period between the last quarter of the 7th and the middle of 

1 But see Dandm i. 10 ; Vamana i. i (ith/) ; Rudrata ii. 1 and 
Anandavardhana p. 5, for the sanie idea of Sabda and criha as 
constituents of poetry. 

2 On this controversy, see JRAs 1905 , pp. 535 f; JRAS, 1908, 
pp. 543f; Trivedi intiod. to fiatgparudra : Haricand op. cit, p. 
71 ; Pathak in lA 1912, p. 235. 

3 op cit pp. 211*12. O.Tucci (Bhamaha and Dinnaga in 
lA, June 1930) is of opinion that BhSraaha's logical theories allude 
to Diunliga, and not to Dharmaklrq was posterior to Bhamaha. 

4 See Takakusu, Record of the Buddluit Relision. 1896, p. 181 ; 
cf p. Iviii. TaranStha in Iiis Cesiluchle {tr. Schiefner pp. 154-5) 
makes him a contemporary of the Tibetan king, Strong-fcstan-sgam- 
po, who died about 650 A.D, Cf. Kern, Manvol of Indian Buddhism, 
p. 130. 
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8th century. As it is probable that he might have been a 
younger contemporary of Dharmakirti’s and also presumably 
lived some time before his commentator Udbhata, it would 
not be wrong if we place him towards the end of the 7th and 
the commencement of the 8th century A. D. 

( 2 ) 

We have already discussed the relation which Bharata's 
treatment of Alainkaras might have borne to Bhamaha’s much 
fuller and later disquisition. What we find in Bharata con- 
stitutes the earliest speculation on the subject that we possess ; 
but Bhamaha himself tells us that he had predecessors whose 
works he apparently utilised. While referring to these prede- 
cessors (or contemporaries) generally as anye,‘ aparc ~ or 
kecit,^ Bhamaha cites twice by name one Medhavin in 
ii. 40, 88. One of these passages is referred to by Nami-sadhu 
on Rudrata xi. 24, where (as well as in two other places on 
i. 2, ii. 2) the full name is given as Mcdhavirudra, which form 
also occurs in Rajasekhara (p. 12)‘. This writer was thus 
earlier than Bhamaha but probably later than Bharata. 

Bhamaha’s v/ork is divided into six chapters with a total 
of about 400 verses (mostly in Anuslubh) (see above p. 46, 

1 i, 13, 24; ii, 4, 57; iii. 4; iv. 12 etc. 

2 i. 14, 31 ; ii. 6. 8 ; iii. 4 ; iv. 6 c!c. 

3 ii. 2, 37. 93 ; lii. 54 etc. He also cites one R.^masarman 
in ii. 19, but from ii. 58 this author appears to be a poet ; the name 
of his work is given as Acytiiottara. The Rajamitra cited in ii. 45 
appears from iii. 10 to be a Kilvya. Besides Nyasa (vi. 36), 
P.anini (vi. 62-63) and Kanabhaksa (v. 17), we have mention of 
Sakavardhana (ii. 47) and a work called As'maka-varnsa. These 
citations are not of much use for chronological purposes. 

4 Rajasekhara couples Medhavirudra's name with that of 

Kumaradasa and adds the information that he was a born-blind 

poet Tlie name does not constitute the names of two different 

poets, Medhavin and Rudra, as some writers suggest, nor need’ 
we take it on the late authority of the Triluryja-iesa as a name 
of Kalidasa, — Hulusch (cd. Megha-duta p. xi) states that Vallabha- 
deva in his comm. (xi. 6) cites Mcdhavirudra, but this is not found 
in the printed 'text. 
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fa 2); it is smaller in extent than Dandin's work (about 660 
verses). At one time it was believed*, on the indication 
given by the Jayamahgala on Bhatji. that the Alarnkara- 
chapters in that Kavya*. especially canto x. was meant 
to illustrate the rhetorical teachings of Bhamaba in 
particular ; but the date now assigned to Bhamaha will 
readjust his relation to Bhatti in a new light. Bhatti 
tells us in xxii. 35 that he composed his pcem in Valabhi 
ruled over by Sridharasena*. It appears that no less 
than four ^rfdharasenas ruled at Valabhi roughly between 
500 and 650 A.D., of whom the last flourished, as his latest 
grant shows, in 651 A.D. Bhatti. therefore, at the latest, lived 
in the Qrst half of the 7th century ; and if, as bis editor con- 
eludes/ he may be assigned to the end of the 6tb and the 
beginning of the 7th century, he was certainly older than 
Bhflmaba by almost a century. Bhimaha probably knew his 
woik end therefore remarked, while dismissing verbal 
juggleries like prahelikd (U. 20): 

kavySny apt yadlmSni vySkhyS-gamySmi iSsiruvatf 
uisaval.i sudhiySm eva hama durmedbaso haiShll 
with a pointed reference to Bbaui’s self'boasting in xxii. 34.:. 
vydkhyd-gamyam idarn kavyam utsavah sudhiyam alatnl, 
hata durmedhasas casmin vidvahpriyatayS tnay&H 
The treatment of AlamkSras in Bhatti may, therefore, be 

. 1 facobi in ZDMG luv. p. |30f. 

2 The three cantos of this Ka^va (x-xii) comprising what is called 
Prasanna-kSn^a are supposed to illustrate matters concerning Poetics. 
Thus, canto x (75 *-erses> illustrates Alainkaras, xi (47 verses) Midhur>a 
Guna and xii (87 verses) the Ggure Bhivika which is called a 
Prabandha*guna. The B/urfft-tdi-ra consists of 22 cantos, chiefly 
illustrating rules of Sanskrit Grammar. 

3 fSvyani fifain \ihiiam rnaya yafnfihy'im / indltarasena- 
rarendra-pCilii'iySm. The /ayamanyate reads Sndhara-sdnu-narendra in 
the second line, but this cannot be supported in view of the fact 
that we do not hear of any prince of the name Narendra. son of 
Srldhara, in the list of VaJabhl princes known to us Mallinatha 
and Bharatamallika do not comment on this verse 

4 ed. BSS. Inirod. p. xxit 
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presumed to supply one of the missing links in the history of 
rhetorical speculations anterior to Bharaaha. A remarkable 
coincidence of treatment, which probably started the theory 
ofBhatti's appropriation of Bhama ha’s teachings, is at once 
noticeable not only in the order, number and presumed 
naming and characterisation of different poetic figures ; 
but a detailed examination will at the same time shew 
that beneath this general agreement there are enough 
discrepancies which will indicate that neither of them follows 
scrupulously the views of the other. The agreement apparent- 
ly shows that the two authors were not chronologically 
distant from each other by such a considerable length of time 
as might betoken a material difference in the number, order 
or definition af the poetic figures ; while the discrepancies 
may be reasonably explained as indicating that they did not 
probably draw from the same source. 

The special object of the particular canto in Bhat{i being 
that of illustrating the various forms of poetic figures pre- 
valent in his time, we may presume that it was probably 
based on a particular treatise on Alarnkara to which the poet 
generally adheres. He is said to have mentioned in all 38 
such independent figures, along with 39 subspecies of some 
individual figures. He does not himself give the names of 
these figures, but they are indicated by the Jayamahgala, as 
w'ell as in some MSS which apparently preserve the. tradi- 
tional nomenclature*. These, with one trifling exception 
(,iidaro=iidatta), correspond to the particular names given 
to them in Bhamaha. As to the order or sequence of 
treatment, a comparative table will show that Bhamaha gives 
the first 23 figures (up to viSe^okti) in the same order as in 

1 The commentators, however, difler among themselves in the 
naming of the poetic figures in several stanzas. — The JoyotuougnJu is 
printed in the NSP cd. of the Kavya (1SS7), while the commentary 
of Mallinatha is given in the BSS cd. (in 2 vols. 1898). The com- 
mentary of Bharatamallika along with JayaninhgoIS has been edited 
in 2 vols, Calcutta 1871-73. 
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Bhaffi with the exception ol fbe pahs, ritpaka, and djpaka, 
arihantara-nyasa and akfepa. which are given in an inverse 
order. The rest of the figures appear with a slightly 
different arrangement, because Bhamaha admits aprastuta- 
praiainsa omitted by Bhatti, and adopts a somewhat different 
order in mentioning the five figures here treated in common, 
until we come to virodha. From here, again, the order is 
the same, excepting that Bhamaha mentions bkavika (which is 
separately illustrated in another canto by Bhatti), while Bha{ti 
admits an unknown figure nipima, and adds hetu and vdr/u 
which are expressly rejected by Bhamaha. As the exposition of 
Jfayamansia shows. Bhatti generally follows the definitions of 
Bhamaha where the figures are common (even in the cases of 
subspecies of these figures^, with only a few exceptions. 

These exceptions, though few, are yet significant. They 
refer in particular to the figures yamaka (of which Bhatfi 
mentions 20. whiln Bhamaha only S subspecies), upamd 
(where the treatment of subspecies is slightly divergent), 
rllpaka (of which the four subspecies of Bhatti do not coires* 
pond to the two of Bhamaha). aprastuta-prafatjisi omitted by 
Bhatti, and nlpuna omitted by Bhimaha. At the same time, 
Bhamaha mentions but rejects prahelikS, hetu, siikfiua, leia 
and varia, of which Bhatti admits only hetu (probably as an 
afterthought) and varta. Bhatti does not recognise svabha- 
vokii, which is mentioned but apparently disfavoured by 

1 e. g. the figure Skitpa, of which ths two subdivisions iiUa’ 
viiaya and \aktyam3na’vi}aya are found in both Bhamaha and 
Bhatti. they being unaware of the different interpretation of Vamana 
and the somewhat fine diflerenliations of Dandin. The same remark 
applies to dipaka and Its three subspecies, which do not agree with 
the exposition of Bharata, Dandin or V3mana. Cf also the three 
subspecies of ile^a viz. sahokti~il’, Hpama-U^ and hetu-fl’, illustrated 
by Bhatti and mentioned by Btumaha in iii. 17, although later writers, 
like Dandin and Udfahafa, speak of Skfa as coming with many 
ether Sgucv^. PntihScmdiifSfii dtstiactlf s}}itdes (p. 47) tr> sh.'s 
division admitted by Bhamaha: bhSfnaho Iti "lot sahoktyiipamS- 
hetu-nirdeiat trirldham yotliff' Hi ilidasva traiudliyam aha. 
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Bhamaha. It is possible that Bhatti’s original ended 
naturally with asis, as Bhamaha’s work itself does ; but he 
tacked on hetu and mpima} as two supplementary figures 
popular iu his time. The bhavika, which both Bhamaha 
and Dandin call a probandha-gima, is said to have been 
illustrated by Bhatti in a separate canto (xii), entitled 
bhavikatva-pradarsana. But by far the greatest divergence is 
noticeable in the treatment of the subspecies of yamaka, 
rupaka and upama. No two writers are indeed agreed with 
regard to the treatment and classification of yoimko, and 
Bhatti on this point is scarcely in agreement with any of the 
known writers on the subject, such as Bharata, Dandin 
Rudrata, the author of the Agni-pitrdm and Bhoja among 
earlier authorities. Probably he is drawing upon some old 
author whose work is not known to us.^ In the classification 
of rupaka, which Bhamaha subdivides into samasta-vasiu- 
visaya and ekadesa-vivarti, Bhatti seems to follow a dillerent 
tradition which mentions four subspecies, respectively 

1 This figure is included in iidura or uddtia by Jayamaiigalu, 
while Bharatamallika and Mallinalha take it as an illustration of 
preyas on the authority of Dandin and Dev.anatha (the latter pro- 
bably a commentator on Mammata having the same name). 

2 The names of some of these subspecies of yamaka are now 
lost but for the naming of them in Bhatti, and later authors speak 
in altogether different terminology. Some of these arc apparently 
preserved in Bharata, who n-cntions as many as ten subspecies, but 
in most cases they arc differently defined. For instance, the samudga 
of Bhatti may be the same figure as defined by Bharata, but the 
yiikpiida of Bhatti x. 2 is called vikriinta by Bharata and is known 
as saudada in Rudratta. Similarly the paduiita illustrated in x. 
3 is called Cimrcdita in Bharata ; while cakravilla of Bharata is 
different from the figure so named in Bhatti and seems to coincide 
with the ktiTici of the latter, the kufici of Bharata being an alto- 
gether different subspecies. It appears that names like vrma, mitimna, 
or vipatlia cannot be traced in any of the existing works, but some 
of the kinds illustrated by Bhatti under these strange names may 
be found under different designations in other writers later than 
Bhatti. In naming these in Bhat{i, the Jayamaiigalu is probably 
fcllowing a tradition or an authority entirely unknown to us. 
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designated kamalaka (visiftopamu-ynkta ) . avatamsaka 
(sesarihanvavasiia or kha^a-rupaka'), ardha-riipaka and 
Jalamaka {anvarthopama yukta). In ibe subspecies of upama. 
Bbatti illustrates upama with iva and yatha (in common with 
Bhamaha); and his luptopama and taddhuopoma probably 
correspond to some extent to samdsopama and upama with 
vat mentioned by Bhamaha. But Bhatti does not illustrate 
praiivastupama of Bhamaha nor does he refer to nindo®. 
prasamso'^. acikhyaso" and ma/o®. criticised by Bhamaha but 
recognised by Dandin.* At the same time, Bha»i’s salto" 
and sfljno' have nothing directly corresponding to them in 
Bhamaha. 

It will be clear from this brief exposition* that, leaving 
aside the subspecies, there is a general agreement between 
the treatments of Bhaili and BhSmaba with regard to the 
independent poetic figures. It may be noted that Bhamaha 
agrees with Bhatti in taking ananvaya, sasamdeha, upamd- 
rlipaka and uiprekjavayava as self'Standing figures, while 
Dandin includes the first two in the sub-species of tipomS. 
and the last two in those of rupaka and uiprekfd respectively.* 
Bhamaha also agrees with Bhatti in re/ectlcg praheVkS, 
sukfma&tidleSa-, butvdrrSand hew. also similarly rejected 
by BhSmaha, are admitted by Bhatti. Dapdin expressly 
lecognises all these, excepting vQrtd in place of which he 
probably admits the more comprehensive svabhdvokti, which 

1 mentioned in VagbhatSlanilBra iv. 66. 

2 Bharata (xvi. 49-50) mentions m'nrfo* and praSamso°, while 
his kalpiio^ profaaMy corresponds to acikfiyuso’. The kalpiio^ rs 
odmitled by V3mana (iv. 2. 2) but apparently defined in a different 

3 See also H. R. Dwekar in IRAS, 1929, pp, pp. 825-41 for a com- 
parison and conirast of treatment made respectively by Bbaroaba and 
Bhatti. 

Danilin is followed in Ibis view by all later writers, eseept 
VSmana, who still regards these as independent figures. It seems, 
therefore, that Vamana vi. 3. 33 is a criticism of Daiidin ii. 358, and 
not \ice ycisa, as Peterson supposes. 
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is disfavoured by Bhamaha and not illustrated by Bhatti. 
The most material discrepancy with reference to independent 
figures occurs in the remarkable omission in Bhatti of apra- 
stma-prosamsa fwhich, like svabhavokti, is a recognised figure 
in later times) and in the occurrence of nipnm unknown in 
later literature. Coming to the subspecies, however, the 
discrepancies are more striking. Admitting that some of the 
fine differentiations, as in the case of Dandin’s innumerable 
subvarieties of independent figures, may have been invented 
by the ingenuity of the theorist himself, this argument does 
not seem to apply very well to Bhatti. who was himself no 
theorist but only professed to illustrate the poetic figures popu- 
lar in his time and presumably based his treatment on some 
standard treatise. The conclusion, therefore, is likely 
that Bhatti made use of a text unknown to Bhamaha but not 
materially differing from Bhamaha’s own sources ; and that 
the interval between these two authors did not witness much 
change in the discussion of poetic figures, except what is 
apparent in the simplification of the treatment of yamaka and 
rupaka, in the dropping of a figure like nipttna and adding 
an important figure or an important sub-figure like apra- 
stuta-prasawsa or prativastupaina respectively. The progress 
is not so remarkable as that indicated by the enormous 
stride made in the interval between Bharata. who mentions 
only four independent figures, and Bhatii, who mentions 
thirty-eight.' 

1 Although the name Bhiimaha u not a common one in Sans- 
krit, it attaches itself (besides two verses in Stibliiisituvall 1644-1645 
that are also found in our test ii. 92, iii. 21) to a commentator nn 
Vararuci's Prukrtc-nrakuia, who is probably a different author. The 
Kumadhetui comm, on Vamana also cites several verses from a trea- 
tise apparently on the kalus by Bhamaha (p. 29, ed. Benares) ; but 
as our Bhamaha, as well as his BhSmahuIainkcira (p. 39), is also 
cited in several places in the same commentary, it is possible that 
these verses occurred in some lost chapter of his work where he 
mentioned the names of the kalus {aira kalunum uddeSah krio bhu- 
tnahena preceding the verses cited). Narayana in his commentary 
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Edition. Text(i) by K.P.Trivedi as Appendix viii to his 
ed. of PraiSpa-rudra" in BSS, Bombay 1909. The edition 
is based on Madras MS no. 12920 {Cat. xii, p. 8675). The 
work is named Bhamahalamkara. (ii) by P. V. Naganatha 
Sastry, with Eng. trs. and notes. Tanjore 1927. Also 
separately text only. Tanjore 1927. (iii) by B. N. Sarma and 
B. Upadhaya, Chowkhamba Sanskrit Scries, Benares 1928. 
None of these printed texts can serve as a critical edition. 
The MS material is meagre and citations from Bhamaha 
in later writers have readings which have not been con- 
sidered. The text at many points is unsatisfactory. 
Commentary. The only known comm, is Bhamaha-vivaraija 
by Udbhata. which is cow lost. Sec above p. 46. 

da:<d\n 

( 1 ) 

The date of Dai}(^in. author of tbe KSvyOdaria, is one 
of tbe most difficult problems in the chronology of AlaqiKSra 
literature. Anandavardhana does not ditecily cite him. as 
he cites Bhamaha, and the earliest mention of Dapdin’s 
name occurs in Pratih5rendur5ja (p. 26). D3n(Jin’s own 
work gives us hardly any clue.. His references, to the 
Brhatkatha written in bhuia-bbasa (i. 38), or to the 
Setu-bandha known to him in m&hard^iti Prakrit {i. 34) throw 
little light on the question ; and no definite chronological 
conclusion is dcducible from the verses ii. 278-79, which 
express, under the form of the figure preyas, the supreme 
gratification of a certain king, Rajavarman (or Ratavarman), 
jn the occasion of his obtaining the much-coveted beatific 
vision of his adored deity.^ The solution proposed to the 

on the Vrtia-ratnSkara (pp. 5-^) quotes long passages' from BhSmaha 
•wii'ci, jV airffterrtie; iWn;unf eft.tf Sft&nstS* irtiiph.* ss-.vVa? aUc' 

on Metrics. 

1 RSjavarman is conjectured by some (Rangacharya’s preface p. 
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prahcUka in iii. 114 (also cf. iii. 112) by Tarunavacaspati 
and other commentators that it refers to the Pallava kings 
of Kanci * only supports the Tamil tradition that Dandin 
was probably a South Indian author. The allusion to 
Dandin i. 1. again, in a verse attributed by Sarhgadhara 
(no. 180) to Vijja or Vijjaka (whose date is unknown but 
who is tentatively supposed by some to be Vijaya, wife of 
Candraditya and daughter-in-law of Pulakc^in 11, about 659 
A.D.),* implies merely a pleasant raillery at the c.xpcnsc of 
Dandin by some later boastful poetess. 

The only definite terminus to Dandin’s date is obtained 
from references in South Indian vernacular works on Alani- 
kara. belonging in all probability to the 9th century A.D., 
which cite him as an established authority. The Sinhalese 
treatise Siyo~bos-hkorn, which Barnett thinks cannot "in any 
ease be later than the 9th century A.D.”’'' cites Dandin in v. 2 
as one of its authorities. The Kanarese work Kaviraja- 
marga (in three chapters), attributed to the Rajtrakuja prince 
Amoghavarsa Nrpatuhga (who flourished in the first half of 

8 ; .also Ac.aslic's preface to DaiokumS’^a cd. B. S. S. pp. Ixii f) to 
be Rajasiiiihavarman, otherwise known as Narasinihavarman II of 
K.'ificl .end of the 7th century), one of whose hiniclas (viz. kalak<~‘la 
which is also a name of ^iva) Dantjin is supposed to have alluded 
to in iii. 50 ; while iii. 25 is presumed to imply a pun referring to 
the royal token {nwliuvariiha) of Calukya Pulakc<in 11. Bui the 
passage under discussion looks like a reference to a legendary rather 
than a contemporary prince ; and, as Pischcl suggested, the entire 
verse 278 m.ay have been taken directly from a work referring to 
his story. Cf Jacobi op. at. p. 214. 

1 The phrase a^ia-varna occuiring in the prolwlikO. is also found, 
as G. K. Sankara points out. in the Mamandur Inscription of 
Mahendravarman I. Prcmachandra on Dandin interprets puni.lraka 
instead of pallava in the vcr.se. which fact indicates that it is capa- 
ble of a difTcrent interpretation. — There arc references to K-avcrl, 
Cola and Kaliiiga in iv. 43-44. 

2 See Agashc op. cit. pp. lix f. 

3 JRA.S, 1905, p. 841. The work has been edited by Hendrick 
.Jayatilaka. Colombo 1892. 
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the 9th century), gives six verses' which are exact transla- 
tions of corresponding verses in Dandin. Pathak, in the 
introduction to bis edition (1898) of this work (p. 19). further 
adds that in cb. iii most of the verses “are either translations 
or adaptations from the Kavyarfflrse,*' and that there are also 
convincing indications of Dandm’s “influence on other parts 
of the work” as well. 

This will give us the 9th century as the lower limit to 
Dandin’s work, a conclusion which may also be established 
by showing that Dandin was probably earlier than Vamana. 
who may be assigned to the beginning of the same period. 
We need not enter into this point in detail here, but there 
are several unmistakable indications which show that 
Vamana's work betrays a further progress in the elaboration 
of some of the fundamental ideas which are dealt with by 
Dandin. The stress which Dapdin on the theory of Riti 
(which he calls MSrga) is carried to its futthest extreme by 
VSmana, who elevates Riti to the tank of the very essence of 
poetry. While Dandin mentions two types of M^rga, VSmana 
adds an intermediate third Riti ; and from Mammata ix. 4 
we learn that Vamana was the first to suggest this threefold 
division.^ Again, while Bbamaba and Daindin apparently 
engage in a controversy over the classification of Kavya into 
Kaiha and Akbyfiyika. Vamana peremptorily brushes aside 
ail discussion and refers the curious reader to the works of 
“others.”* Dapdjn is also anxious to show, in the course of 
a long digression, that the word iva is indicative of utprekfii 
(which figure itself is admitted by Bbamaba ii. 88 only In 

1 VIZ., Ulose defining asadkiiraHopan^, asaihbbmopamd, anu- 
saySkffpa, viJefak/i, neiu and alisayokti respectively. 

2 It is noteworthy also that Dandui is unaware of the more or 
less technical term rVi, made so Cainiliar by Vamana, but uses the 
almost sjTionytnoas expression mSrga, also ttsed by Vamana in iii- 
1 . 12 . 

3 yac ca katMkhyiyilO mahak&vyam ill* cii hStlva 

Jifdayo’tS^/nartt ily upcKsltom eimSbki^, tad art} to grahyem, on 1. 3. 32. 
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deference to the views of Medhavin) : but to Vamana (iv. 3. 
9, vrtti) it is already an established fact. Such instances can 
be easily multiplied, but what is given here will be enough to 
indicate Dandin’s priority to Vamana, ‘ and fix the lower limit 
of his date at the end of the 8th and the commencement of the 
9th century*. 

1 It is supposed by Kiclhom (with whom Peterson in his pref. 
to Daiakunwra agrees) that Dandin ii. 51, in which some of the 
upamu-dofas arc justified, is directed against Vamana iv. 2. 8f, im- 
plying thereby that Daiulin is later than Vamana. But if we take 
the texts of Bhamaha, Dandin and Vamana together on this point, 
we can only make out the following facts. Bhamaha, in accordance 
with the opinion of Medhavin, brings forward (ii. 39-40) seven 
itpamd-dosas, viz., deficiency {hlnatva), impossibility {asmubhavn), dis- 
parity of gender [lihga-bhcda), disparity of number {vacana-bbeda), 
contrariety (viparyaya), excess {adhikatva) and non-similitude iasddfSya.) 
Danilin, tacitly assuming these, only remarks about two pairs of 
them (viz, disparity of gender and number, excess and deficiency) 
that they do not necessarily disturb comparison if they do not 
wound the cultivated sensibility. In this he is substantially following 
Bhamaha, who says generally that the itpamcya cannot in every res- 
pect be similar to the iipaimna (ii. 43), a dictum which is implicitly 
accepted by most later wTiters, who define upnmU as bhedublicda- 
pradhuite iipanut. Therefore, deficiency etc. become faults only 
when they disturb the sense of appreciation of the man of taste. 
Vamana, on the ether hand, mentions six upamii-do^as instead of 
seven, including viparyaya in adhikatva and hlnatva (iv. 2. 11 vfttt), 
with the final pointed remark : ata cvusmakaip mate ^a',l do^uli. It 
appears, therefore, that Dandin ii. 51 f is a link in the chain bet- 
ween Bhamaha ii. 39f and Vamana iv. 2. 8f, 

2 Pischel’s argument (pref. to Srap. til.) that Dandin is identical 
with the author of Mrcchakatika on the ground that Dandin ii. 362 
(st. limpanva, ed. Bibl. Indica) occurs also in that drama (cd. N.S.P. 
1916, i. 34) lands us, apart from other objections, in the absurdity of 
identifying Dandin with Bhasa as well, inasmuch as the same verse is 
also found in the .so-called Bhasa-damas, Cunidatta (i. 19) and Bula- 
carila (i. 15). Tlic attribution, again, of the same verse in Sanigadhara 
3603 and Vallabhadeva 1890 to Bhartrmcntha and Vikramaditya 
further discredits Pisehel's theory. The occurrence of the verse in 
Dandin ii. 226 with an introductory iii (cf Premachandra’s remarks- 
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( 2 ) 

The upper limit is not so easy to settle. Peterson, follow- 
ing Mahe^acandra Nyayaratna, points out* that Dandin if. 197 
is a reminiscence of a passage in Bana’s Kadambarl p. 102, 
1. 16. (ed. BSS), and Jacobi is inclined to accept this view. 
Sana lived about 606-647 A. D. in the reign of long Harja, 
whose biographer be was. Jacobi also points out a resem- 
blance between Dandin ii. 302 and Magha ii. 4. Pathak, again, 
remarks* that Dandin’s threefold classification of karman 
unto nirvartya, vikdrya and prapya (ii. 240) is taken from 
Bhartrhari's Vakyapa(tiyaui.4St. Bhartrhari, according to 
Yi'tsing died about 651 A.D., while Magha probably belonged 
to the second half to the 7th century*. Thus Baria, Bhartrhari 

on this point) only shows that Dandin did not disdain to borrow 
well-known verses for purposes of iUustratioo and critidsns, as be 
bimself admits in a general way in i. 2. It should also be noted 
that m the Bibl. Indica ed. of the test, the verse is given twice (1) 
as a half-verse quotation in ii. 226 and (2^ in full iL 362. But 
this reading, on which apparently Piscbel's theory was based, is 
doubtful, and is contrary to readings in other MSS. In the Tibetan 
version of the text (IRAS, 1903), as well as in the Madras edition, 
the verse occurs only once as a half-verse quotation in IL 226, the 
iull verse being omitted in (be text and gi>en in the Madras ed. 
only in the accompanying commentary. Pischel is hardly accurate 
in stating that Frailtilrendu alUibutes this verse to Dandin ( for the 
commentator, in the course of his discussion on ulpnk}4 simply 
says (p. 26) that Daiidin has already discussed at great length that 
the verse Ump(l\a is an illustration of ntprefcja containing aCdaya. 

1 Pref. to Daiakumdra', new ed. 1919, p. ix. Other such re- 
miniscences are presumed in Dandin i. 45 [—Sakuntal^ i. 20, ed, 
M. Williams; C£. IRAS. 1905 p. 841f). ii. 256 (=i?flg;i« vili. 57), 
iL 129 {=SakuntatS. i. 26) etc. Taniijavacaspati is of opinion (on 
j. 2) that Dandin consulted tbe usages of poets like Kalidasa. See 
other parallel passapes collected logether by Agasbe (preface to 
Dahkumara, pp. liv f). 

2 fA x£i, 1912 p. ZJT. 

3 See Kielhorn in GN. 1906, p. 143-46. Cf Magha iL83 where 
be shows himself fully conversant with Poetics ; also ii. S, 86, 87. 
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and Magha probably all belong the same age and flourished 
in the first half or the middle of the 7th century. 

These evidences, although suggestive, do not in their nature 
appear to be decisive ; and we are ultimately thrown upon 
the question of Dandin’s relation to Bhamaha, which might 
support these evidences and with reference to which indeed 
the chronology of Dandin should be settled. If Bhamaha’s 
priority to Dandin can be definitely established, then we 
arrive with this at a more or less satisfactory limit to the date 
of the latter. The question is. no doubt, beset with many 
difliculties ; but so far as a comparative study of their res- 
pective texts indicates, the presumption is strong in favour of 
Bhamaha’s priority ; because, while Dandin criticises Bha- 
maha’s innovations, Bhamaha apparently never does so in 
cases of Dandin’s innovations which arc indeed much more 
numerous. The materials for such a critical study (apart 
from a consideration of their general theories) consist of 
several passage, occurring in their respective texts, v/hich are 
either (1) identical or very similar in phraseology, or (2) so 
closely related to each other that the one author appears to be 
criticising the other. As the question has already engaged 
a great deal of controversy^ which has thrashed out almost 
all the details we will here discuss it very briefly. As instances 
of the first group of passages, we may cite Bh i. 20ab and D i. 
7cd ; Bh. i. 17cd and D i. 29ab (definition of Mahakavya) ; 
Bh ii. 66ab and D ii, 4cd (enumertion of certain Alamkaras) ; 


xiii. 69, xiv. 50, xix. 37, xx. 44 (where lie refers to Bharata). — On 
.Magha's . date, see .S. K. De, Hist. Ski. Lit. Calcutta 1942, pp. 88-' 
89 and references contained therein. 

1 M T. Narasimhiengar in JRAS. 1905, pp. 53f ; K. B. Pathak 
in JBRAS xxiii, p. 19; R. Narasimhachar in lA xU, 1912, p. 
90; p. 232 ; Trivedi, introd. to Praiupartiara p. 32 and lA, xlii, 1913- 
p. 258-74 ; H. Jacobi in ZDMG, Ixiv. p. 134. in SBAiV. xxiv, 1922 
(Bhamaha und Dandin, ihr Alter etc), p. 210-226. and xxxi, 1928 
(Zur Fruhgcschichtc d ind. Poetik) ; J. Nobel in ZDMG, Ixxiii, 1919, 
p. 190f and his Bcitraepe zur acltercn Ceschichtc des Alamkdraiustra, 
Berlin 1911, p. 78 ; P. V. Kane in HSP, pp. 96-108, etc. 
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Bh ii. 87ab and D it. 244ab (illustration of Varta) ; Bh iiLlab 
and D ii, 5cd (enumeration of certain Alamkaras) ,• Bh Hi. 53 
and D iii. 363 (the figure Bhavika) ; Bh iii. 5 and D ii. 276 
(illustration of Preyas) ; Bh iv. 1-2 and D iv. 2-3 (enumeration 
of Dosas) ; Bh iv. 8ab and D iv. Sab (definition of Apartha). 
The verbal coincidence in these passages is so striking that 
there can be no doubt that it should be taken as something 
more than merely accidental. It docs not. however, preclude 
the possibility of their being taken from a common source, 
or being standardised definitions or enumerations common 
enough in such technical treatises. 

The second group of passages, also betraying enough 
verbal similarity, is more interesting and important ; because 
they certainly express contradictory views of their respective 
authors, if not actually meant as direct mutual criticism, fa 
two of these passages, BhSmaha and Dapdin are, each in his 
turn, rejecting an illustratioo wbich is adduced by the other, 
but both citing the illustration in question in exactly identical 
phraseology. Thus. BbSmaba cites and rejects (ii. 87). after 
the figure hetu, the illustration gato'siam arko bhStindur ySnii 
v3s3ya pakfinah, characterising it as bad poetry, to which, 
he says, some writers give the name of vur/fi. Dandin does 
not mention varta. but approvingly cites (ii. 244) the same 
half-verse under the figure /le/w, pointedly remarking that the 
illustration under discussion is good. Similarly, the half* 
\ezse bimapahSmiira-dharair is given as an instance of the 
fault avacaka by Bhamaha (i, 41), but Dandin gives the verse 
in full in a different context (iii 120) as an example of a 
variety of prahelika ; Bhamaha apparently condemning it as 
faulty, while Dandin taking it as a piece of ingenious con- 
struction. Taking the examples in their contexts as quoted 
from a common source, the passages apparently indicate that 
Dandin is not in agreement with Bhamaha (who condemns 
these) but expressly justifies their propriety. 

A closer contact of views and similarity of expression are 
to be found in those passages in this group, which relate to- 
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(1) the discussion of the comparative merits of the gaudtya 
and vaidarbha mcirgas (Bh i. 31-35 and D i. 40 f) (2) the 
distinction between prose katha and akhyayika (Bh i. 25f and 
D i. 23f), and (3) the enumeration of the ten dosas (Bh iv. 1-2 
and D iv. 2-4) ; and those who maintain Dandin’s priority to 
Bhamaha hold that in these cases the latter is undoubtedly 
criticising the former. In the first of these instances, Bha- 
maha’s remarks merely show that he is more or less indiffer- 
ent to the literary value of Marga or Riti as modes of com- 
position, and laughs at the distinction which some writers 
make between gauda and vaidarbha types, himself giving 
preference, if any, to the former. In his opinion, as he says 
in the next verse (i. 36), what is important in poetry is not 
RIti but Vakrokti. It appears that the view which Bhamaha 
is criticising was traditional or referred to as a matter of 
common controversy, as he himself says in this connexion.:j 
gatanugatika-nydydn ndndkhyeyam amedhasum. Jacobi points 
out that the Gauda Marga, long before Dandin, could never 
establish for itself a good reputation, and Bana had already 
condemned it as ak?ara-datnbara {Har$a-carita i. 7). Dandin, 
on the other hand, attaches great importance to Riti in poetry 
which under the name marga. occupies a considerable part 
of his treatment ; but he acknowledges, in spite of his 
own distinguishing of two such extreme types as gauda 
and vaidarbha, that there are other intermediate modes 
finely differentiated (i. 40), and that the types admitted by' 
him are not capable of exact definition (i lOlf), although he 
himself prefers the vaidarbha. It may also be added that 
Bhamaha is unaware of the peculiar analysis of mdrga given 
by Dandin with reference to the ten essential gums, but he 
mentions casually (and not in connexion with Riti) only three 
gums v/hich may be admitted in all good composition. The 
respective characterisation, again, of the two Ritis has 
hardly any point of contact, and Bhamaha’s remarks, if 
supposed to be levelled against Dandin in particular, arc 
certainly off the mark; for each of them approaches the 
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eubject from the standpoints of entirely diSerent schools of 
opinion'. 

. Similar remarks apply to the other two cases, in which 
one hardly finds any direct reference by Bbamaba to Dandin. 
Dandin does not accept as characteristic or essential those 
marks of distinction between a Katba and an Akhyayika which 
Bh5maha enumerates, and apparently quotes in this connexion 
the half-verse i. 29ab from Bbamaha 1 27cd. The distinction, 
denied by Dandin, is admitted (along with Bhamaha) by earl- 
ier as well as later writers ; for Bajna designates his Harfa- 
cariia as an akhyayika and his KSdamban as a katha^, and 
some such distinction is also implied by the Amara-koia. With 
regard to the other passages which enumerate the Dosas. it 
appears that Bhamaha, foDowiog the traditional recounting 
of ten orthodox Do$as (cf Bbarata xvi. 84)i mentions the same 
-cumber of Dosas, but adds that pratiinS'hetu^ffiSnia-hlnalva 
is not desirable in poetry (iv. 2). At the same time, this ele- 
venth defect is interesting to him from the standpoint of 
logical exposition, and he deals with it in v. If,* apparently 
■considering that defective logic is also to be looked upon 
generally as a notable flaw in a composition. Dandin enume- 
rates the same ten Dosas (iv. 2-3) is exactly similar phraseo- 
logy, and conservatively maintains the view (iv. 4) that the 
so-called eleventh fault is diflScult to judge and unprofitable 
to discuss’. 

1 This point will be discussed id detail below in voL ii. 

2 See Taiunavacaspali's remarks ca Dantfia i. 25. 

3 The definiiions, however, do not agree. Sec Jacobi op. at, p. 
22:f. 

4 For Bhamaha’s expositioa of logic io relation to other pbiJo- 
sopbical writers see K. B. Pathak in ABORl, xli. pp. 372*87. 

5 Emphasis is also put on some verbal resemblance between 
Eh 22 and D i. 21-22. In these passages, however, the standpoints 
of the two theorists are quite distmet, although they use somewhat 
similar phrases, BbSmaba here expresses his disapproval of a dis- 
astrous ending, perhaps in conformity with a similar conventional 
prohibition in the drama. Dandin, on the other hand, takes the ulti- 
mate triumph of the hero for granted, and does net trouble him- 
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From the above discussion, the conclusion is very probable- 
that Dandin was familiar with the text of Bhamaha whom, as 
a notable predecessor expressing contrary views, he could 
hardly ignore. On this point we have the almost unanimous 
testimony of Dandin’s commentators^ who expressly state 
that in most of these disputed passages Dandin controverts 
the earlier opinions of Bhamaha. It will not be necessary, 
therefore, to enter here into the details of their respective 
theories, which not only indicate some fundamental and im- 
portant differences, as one should expect in writers belonging 
to two different schools of opinion, but also the fact that 
Dandin, in dealing with most of the topics, has gone into 
greater details and finer distinctions, apparently betokening 
that in his age the study was more advanced and fraught with 
greater complexity than in that of Bhamaha'. 


bci£ about ihc admittedly forbidden tragic ending. He appears to 
express the view that it is artistically more cfTcclivc if the rival of 
the hero is set forth at the outset in all his glor)’ and then his 
downfall is secured through the superior virtue of the hero himself. 
One docs not also find any point in Bhamaha ii. 37-38, which cri- 
ticises the classification of the figure upnma into many subvarieties 
(like pmiamso'’ and rtakliyuso^) but which is taken by some 

to imply an attack on Dandin’s elaborate subdivision of the same 
figure. Tlie tri-piakriratvani cannot possibly refer to Dandin. who 
mentions not three but thirty-two subvarieties ; while, uiudo°, 
praiarpso° etc. arc also mentioned by Bharata. 

1 c. g. Tarunavacaspati on i. 23-24, 29 ; ii. 235, 237, 358 ; iv, 4 
etc; Harinatha on i; 15 (cited in ABoiI 206h) ; Vadijanghfda on i. 21. 

2 Sec, for instance, their respective views on nti, gtipa and do^a, 
on alamkura (which last clement Dandin docs not distinguish funda- 
mcnta'ily from gums, ii. 3.), on vakrokti (Bh ii. 85 and D ii. 362) ; 
their respective older of treatment of alamkuras (which Bhamaha 
dc.als with in successive groups, while Darn.lin’s thirty-five indepen- 
dent poetic figures arc given as if they arc well recognised) : 
Dandin's minute and fine dificrentiation of infinite) sub-species of indi- 
vidual figures ; their respective treatment, of yamnka, upnim, utpreksu, 
anaiivaya and sasarndcha, upamu-rupaka and iitpreksdvayava (which 
last four Dandin docs not accept as independent figures) etc. These- 
points will be discussed in detail in the next volume. 
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I! this conclusion of Bhamaha’s probable priority is 
accepted, then we get his date as the upper limit to that of 
Dandin, the lower limit being, as already discussed, the same 
as that of Bhamaha. namely the date of Udbhata’s contem- 
porary, Vamana. Dandin. therefore, flourished probably in 
the first half of the 8th century,^ 

{ 3 ) 

There cannot be any doubt that Dandin, like Bhamaha. 
must have been indebted to his predecessors ; and if he does 
not mention any one of them by name, he gives enough evi- 
dence of his having utilised their works, including that of 
Bhamaha. Dandin, however, makes a general acknowledg- 
ment in i. 2, and refers to the opinions of “others’' and of 
“learned men” (e.g. i. 9, 10 ; li. 2. 7. 9. 54 ; iii. 106) ; while he 
makes no secret of his having “observed” and probably bor- 
rowed his illustrations from earlier poets, to whom reference’ 
is made in i. 30,100 ; ii. 65. 223. 225, 363 ; iv.7. 32, 42, 57. The 
Hidayahiama commentary on i. 2 mentions in particular two 
authors, named KSf}apa and Vararuci (vi. 2 : ii. 7). whose 
works Dandin is supposed to have utilised. Similarly in 
VSdijafigbala’s <9r/<rdn(fpS//nI commentary KSfyapa. Brahma- 
datta and Nandisvimin are spoken of as Dandin’s predecess- 
ors. These may be mythical or traditional names ; but 
Ka^yapa is also mentioned by another admirer of Dandin’s 
who composed the Sinhalese rhetorical work already referred 
to. He is known to Abhinavagupta as a Muni who preceded 
Bharata. and his opinion on Ragas is cited in Abhinava- 
bharatl. Kallinatba on Samgita-ratnSkara (ii. 2. 31) quotes 

1 The question whether our Dandin is identical with Daiidin, 
author of DaMuniSra-canta, does not concern us here ; on this see 
S. K. De, History of Sansk. Ui. Calcutta 1947, pp. 207-9. Of his 
persona! history nothing is known, unless wc I old that the two 
Dandtns are identical and are prepaml to accept the Aiomhundart^ 
kathi (sd. M. R. Kavi. Madras 1924) as a worK ot Damlin. See S. 
K. Dc. Aspects of Skt. Lit., Calcutta 1959, pp. 296-308. 

2 See this point discussed in Agashe op. cit. pp. liii f. 
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three verses o[ Kasyapa . and among old authorities on music 
he is mentioned by Nanyadeva (llth-12th century) who 
mentions also Brhat-Kasyapa and Vrddha-Kasyapa. The 
Panca-sayaka, on the other hand, cites him (iv, 19) as an 
authority on Erotics, and the Agni-purana as an authority 
on Metrics. One Kasyapa is cited by Panini in viii. 4. 67, 
and a grammarian Kasyapa, as Aufrecht notes, is quoted 
by Madhava. 

PischeE has already negatived the suggestions of Prema- 
chandra TarkavagislE, Peterson^ and Jacobi* that Dandin in 
i. 12 refers by the word chando-viciii to a treatise of his own, 
so named, on the subject of prosody. The word, however 
as indicated by Dandin himself in the same verse, by his 
reference to it as sa vidya, does not necessarily mean any 
particular treatise but the science of prosody in general'' ; for 
which, in addition to the references given by Pischel, one 
need only cite Kautilya’s Artha-sasira (i, 3.1) and Apastamba 
Dharma-sutra ii. 4, 8, where the word chando^viciti occurs ; 
also Rajasekhara p. 6 and Hemacandra, Comm. p. 5, In iv. 
49, again, Dandin refers to a kald-pariccheda, which Peterson 
takes to be a clear reference to another work of Dandin’s ; 
but the reference is more likely to an additional or supple- 
mentary chapter to his Kavyadarsa, as Tarunavacaspati 
suggests (p. 282). It is noteworthy that the Kumadhenu com- 
mentary on Vamana similarly quotes from a lost work or 
chapter ofBhamaha’s on the kolas'^. 

Dandin’s Kavyadarsa consists three Paricchedas or chapters 
(four in M. Rangacharya’s ed.) and about 660 verses. The 
topics comprehended are: I. Definition and division of Kavya; 
the two Margas (Vaidarbha and Gauda) and ten Gunas 

1 Pref. to Sf'ig. til. p. 14 f. 

2 On Darflin j. 12. 

3 Introd. to Daiakumura p. ix-x. 

4 hid. Stud, xvii p, 447. 

5 Sec P. V. Kane in lA. ]91i, p. 377. 

6 See above p. 57 footnote. 
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pertaining to them ; the essential requirements of a good poet 
(Pratibha, Sruta and Abbiyoga). If. Dehnition of Alainkara, 
and enumeration and description of 35 Arthllamkaras viz. 
svabhavokti, upama, rupaka, dipaka, avrtli, dkyepa, arthd- 
ntara-nyasa, vyatireka, \idhdvana, samdsokti, atisayokti, 
utprekfS, hetii, sCikfina, lesa ot lava, yathasamkhya or krama, 
preyas, rasavat, urjasvL paryayokta. samdhiia. iiddtta, apah- 
t2Uti, slesa, visesokti, tulyayogUa. virodha. aprastula-prasatnsd, 
vydjokti, nidarsand, sahokti, parivrtli, aslh, samkirna and 
bfiavika. III. Elaborate treatment of Sabdalainkaras, namely 
yamaka, citra-bandha and 16 varieties of prahelika ; ten 
Do$as (in ch. jv in Rangacharya’s cd,)., 

(4) 

Commentators On Dan4in 

The commentaries on Da^din. as the following Bihliogra* 
phy will show, are numerous. Most of these are compara- 
tively modern, excepting perhaps that of Taiupavacaspati as 
well as the anonymous commentary called Hrdayafigama, 
both printed in the Madras edition. With this exception, 
they ate hardly useful for an historical or critical study of 
Dandin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Editions. (1) Bibl. Ind. 1863, by Premachandra Tarkavagish 
with his own commentary, reprinted by Bhavadeva Chat- 
topodyaya, Calcutta 1881- (2) by Jivananda Vidyasagar 
1882 etc. (3) edited and translated by O. Bbhtlingk, Leip- 
zig 1890. (4) with two comms. (one of Taruriavacaspati 
and the other entitled Hrdayafigama) by M. Rangacharya. 
Madras 1910. (5) by S. K. Belvalkar and Rangacharya B. 
Raddi with Sansk. comm, and English notes, BSS- Bombay 
pt. i. (1919). and pt. ii. (1920). (6) Sansk. text and Eng. 
trs. by S. K. Belvalkar, Poona 1924 (Advance issue, ch. i. 
and ii in 1920). (7) Sansk and Tibetan text. cd. Anukul 
Chandra Banerji. Cal. Univ. 1939. (9) ed. with Ratnafri 
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commentary of Ratnasrijnana who follows the Tibetan 
version of the text, by Anantalal Thakur and U, Jha. 
Mithila Institute, Darbhanga 1957. (8) ed, D. T. Tatacharya 
with Hrdayangama, and comms. of Vadijanghala and Taru- 
navacaspati, Bombay(?) 1941. (10) cd. V. Krishnamachari, 
with the commentary of Vadijahgala, Srinivasa Press, 
Tiruvadi 1936, Our references are to the Madras edition 
of M. Rangacharya unless otherwise indicated; this 
edition divides the work into four chapters instead of 
three. 

Commentaries. (1) by Tarunavaeaspati, Madras Cat. xii, 
12834. Printed as noted above. It appears to be an old 
comm. But as it cites (on i. 40) Bhoja ii. 28, as well 
Dfls'flrzipflkfl i. 8 (in comm, on i. 31), it cannot be placed 
very early. This commentary also refers (on i, 30) to a 
poet Hastimalla who may be the Jaina Hastimallascna 
who wrote dramas and poems. Ke^ava Bhattaraka, son 
of Tarunavaeaspati, was Guru of Maharajadhiraja Rama- 
natha (the Hoysala Vlra Ramanatha) who came to the 
throne in 1255 A D. See V. Raghavan in JOR, xiii. at 
p. 305. So Tarunavacaspati’s date would be the end of 
the 12th and first half of the 13th century. In the colophon 
to some MSS he is called ‘Sadhu’. 

(2) Hrdayangama by an anonymous author. Madras 
Cat. 12833, Printed as above (eh. i-ii only). The comments 
on Dandin ii. 284, 286, 288. 289-91 are quoted verbatim 
but anonymously by Bhoja in his Srhgara-praka§a (ch. xi). 

(3) Marjana by Harinatha, son of Vi^vadhara and 
younger brother of Kc^ava. ABod 206b ; Peterson vi p. 30 
(extract). MS in BORI {Catalogue xii. no. 124) copied in 
Samvat 1746=1690 A. D. Harinatha also wrote a comm, 
on Bhoja’s Sarasvatl-k.° He must be later than Ke^ava 
Mi^ra whose work on Alamkara he cites, 

(4) Muktavall by Narasirnha-suri. son of Gadadhara 
and grandson of Krsna-^arman. Mitra 2394 (Aufrecht 
i. 102b). 
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(5) Candrika by TtiSatanatatabhima. Mentioned 
in Hall’s Index, p. 63. 

(6) Rasika-raniant by Viivanatha. Oppert 4112 
■(Aufrecht i. 103a). 

(7) Vfvrti 01 Kavya-taHva-viveka-kaumudl by Kr§iia- 
kimkara TarkavagTSa Bhattacarya of Gopalapura in 
Bengal. IOC pt. iii, no. 1128/1497. p. 321. 

(8) ^rii/dnupalini by VadijaAgMla (or “gbaftchala). 
Printed as noted above. Stein pp- 61, xxviii, extract no. 
1179. The Report of Peripatetic Party of Madras MSS 
/-/i. 1917-19 mentions an acquisition of this comm, for 
the Library. MS in BORI. Cat. xii, no, 125. Tbe comm, 
mentions KaSyapa, Brabmadatta and Nandisvamin as 
predecessors of Daitdio. 

(9) Comm, by Bha8lratba« Aufrecht i. 102b. 

(10) Comm, by Vijayananda. MS in BORI. CaU 
xii, no. 123 (incomplete). 

(11) Vaimalya*vidh3yinihy MallinStha. sonofJagan- 
nltba. Aufrecht li. 20a. This is perhaps tbe same 
Mallinatha as is referred to by Vifvefvara in 

p. 69 as a commentator on KSyjSderSa ; and be 
-should be distinguised from the better known KolScala 
Mallinatha. 

(12) Comm, (incomplete) by Tribhuvanacandra. 
otherwise called VAdisimba, a Jaina. HPS iii. no. 57. 

(13) Comm, by Yamuna or Yamuneya. MSS in BORI, 
■Cflf. xii, no. 126. It is probably a South Indian work which 
divides the Kavyadarda into 4 chapters, as in Madras ed. 
of Rangacharya. 

(14) Rainasri by Ratna^rljana. Ed. as descibed above. 
The author was a Ceylonese monk who wrote under the 
patronage of some Rasirakuja king, named Tufiga, under 
ihe overlordsip of Rajyapala of Gauda and Magadha 
(c. 908 A. D.). Authors quoted, besides A^vaghoja and 
Kalidasa, are Matrcefa. AtyaSiira. Kohala, Rama-^arman. 
Medhavirudra, Kambala, Harivrddba. Bfcamaha, Bhar- 
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Irmcntha, Gunadhya, Cundra-vyukarana, Mallanaga, and 
Dharmaklrti. 

(15) Anoymous Comms. in Mitra 297, Oppert 7903 ; 
see vii 21. A comm, by Dharmavacaspati in Oppert 2581 
is probably a mistake for Tarunavacaspati, Regnaud 
{Rhctoriqite, p. 367 fn) also mentions a commentary by 
Vacaspati and refers to Tajlor ii 501 ; which work pro- 
bably refers also to this commentary, 

UDBHAJA 
( 1 ) 

Udbhata, who wrote a commentary named Dhumaha- 
vivarana or °vivrt'd on Bhamaha, as well as utilised the 
latter’s work- in his Kavycilaiukara-samgrahci, certainly lived 
before the final exposition of the Dhvani-theory by Ananda- 
vardhaua^ who, in the mfddle of the 9th century, actually 
cites Bhafta Udbhata twice at pp. 96,108. Udbhaia’s name 
indicates that he was probably a Kashmirian. Kahlana (iv. 
495) mentions a certain Bhatta Udbhaia who was a sabhapati 
of king Jayapida of Kashmir (about 779-813 A. D.) ; and 
Biihler, to whom we owe the discovery of Udbhaja’s work in 
Kashmir, identifies him with the author of the Kavyalamkdra- 
satngraha (or °sara-samgraha). Accepting this identification, 

1 The Bliumahn-vivarana is frequently mentioned and cited by 
later writers; e.g. Abhinavagupta in his Lociina (p. 10, ^0, 134, 159), 
Hcmachandra (Comm. p. 17, 110), Miinikyacandra {Sarnkcia, cd. 
Mysore p. 289), Samudrabandha (on Alom. sarvasva, p. 89). Pratl- 
hfirenduraja (p. 13) etc. 

2 Udbhata seems to have taken over almost verbatim from 
Bhamaha the delitiilions of ukfcpn, vibhuvana, atUayolJi, katliUsain-- 
khya, utprckxu paryuyokta, apaliniiti, virodha, aprastuta-praharasH 
sahokti, xasamdelia and ananvaya. The poetic figures are enumerated, 
almost in the same order as that of Bhamaha. But Udbhafa omits a 
few Alamk.'iras defined by Bhamaha (c. p. yamaka, ttpamCi-nlpaka, 
iilprekxuvayava) and adds a few not defined by the latter (e. g. piiitar- 
uktavad-abliiisa, kii\yaUhpct, drxifiuta and samkard). 

3 Cf the opinions of Pratlharenduraja (p. 79), Ruyjaka and. 
Jayaralha (p, 3) and Jagannatha (pp. 414-5). 

4 Kashmir Rep p, 65, 
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we should, however, place the most flourishing period of 
Udbhata’s activity, as Jacobi points out, in the first part of 
Jayapida’s rather long reign ; because this sovereign in the 
latter part of his career appears to have alienated the Brah- 
mans by bis oppression of the people. Udbhata, therefore, 
should be assigned to the end of the 8th century, and he may 
have lived into the beginning of the 9th. 

Besides the lost Bhamaha-vivaratia. Pratihareoduraja tells 
us (p. 15) that Udbhata wrote a poem, called Kumara- 
sairibhava, from which ate taken most of the illustrations in 
the text. 

We have already mentioned above that Udbhata probably 
wrote also a commentary on Bharata’s NStya’sastra, but it 
is no longer available. The followers of Udbhata or the 
Audbbatas are memiooed by Abhinavagupta in his com- 
mentary 00 Bharata. 

Udbhata’s K&vyulamkarasamstaha consists of six chapters 
(called Vargas), contains 75 Kailkas in Auuttubh with 95 
, illustrations, and deals with 41 Alatnkaras. Some verses are 
assigned to Udbhata in the Subhd;/r(]vfl/7 49li, 1463. 3453, of 
which U0.49S is a well known gnomic stanza found also in 
such collections as the C&mkya-iataka^ Although closely 
following Bh3maha in the trcaimeol of AlamkSras, Udbhata 
has certain views peculiar to himself, which are either absent 
in Bhamaha or in which he differs from his predecessor. For 
instance. Bhamaha speaks of three kinds of ilcja while 
Udbhata mentions two kinds, and the basis of classificatioo 
is different ; Udbhata's three Vfttis, on which the classifica- 
tion of Anuprasa proceeds, are absent in Bhamaha ' 

( 2 ) 

MVKVLA AND PRATWaRENDVRaJA 

rratiharenduraja. Udbhata’s commentator, was, as he 
himself tells us. a native of Kofikana and a pupil of Mukula. 

1 For more instances see P. V. Kane, HSP. pp. 127-28.— For £ 
resume ft the topics coveted by Udbbafa's work see vol. ii ch. iiC2). 
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vlukula is known to us as the author of Abhidha-vrtti- 
natrkci, a work on the grammatico-rhetorical question of 
Abhidha and Laksana, consisting of 15 Karikas with Vrtti, 
From the last verse of this work we learn that the author’s 
ather was Bhatta Kallata who lived, according to Kahlana 
66, in the reign of Avantivarman of Kashmir (855-884 
A.D )^andwas, therefore, a contemporary of Ratnakara and 
Anandavardhana. Accepting Kahlana’s statement, Mukula 
should be placed roughly towards the end of the 9th century 
and the beginning of the 10th. His pupil PratTharenduraja, 
therefore, belongs approximately to the first half of the 10th 
eentury.- In his commentary on Udbhata railed '‘Laghu-vrtti, 
Pratiharendu quotes from Bhamaha, Dandin, Vamana, the 
Dhvanyaloka and Rudrafa, actually naming most of them, 
and appears to be fairly familiar with the Dhvani-theory, as 
explained by Anandavardhana, to which, however, he does 
not subscribe. 

Peterson appears to suggest’ the identification of Prati- 
harenduraja with Bhatfenduraja, whom Abhinavagupta refers 
to zs asmad-upadhyaya in his Locana (pp. 25, 43, 116, 160, 
207, 223) as well as in his commentary on Bharata, where 
this teacher is quoted sometimes simply as upadhyaya. At 
the commencement and close of his Locana,'^ Abhinavagupta 
indicates his immense indebtedness to this teacher, and in one 
place (p. 160) we find in his praise the somewhat grandilo- 
quent epithet vidvat-kavi-sahrdcya-cakravartin ; which toge- 
ther with the fact that Abhinava also indicates that he learnt 
Kavya from Bhattenduraja will go to support the conjecture 

1 Buhicr op. cil. pp. 66, 78 

2 Cr. Pibchel, Pref. to Srn^til. p. 12. 

3 Inirod. to Snhh'iy, p. II ; but rontro in Aufrccht i 59a. 
Itanhatti’s more recent advocacy' ol identity is hardly based on sub- 
stantial and convincing reasons. The only instance where the two 
Tndurajas are confused or identified occurs in Samudrabandha p. 132; 
but this is no strong evidence. 

4 ed. Ka\yam:M:; p. 1 ; and cli. iv in JDL. 1922, p. 42 freprinted 
in S. K. De, .Some Problems p. 245 0- 
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that this preceptor was apparently well versed jn both the 
theory and practice of poetry. Although chronology does 
not stand in the way. there ate several reasons which might 
induce one to distinguish the two Indurajas. From Abhinava’s 
commentary on the Bhagavod-gltS^, we learn that Bhajtendu 
was son of Silbhutiraja and grandson of Saucuka of the 
Katyayana gotta ; but of Pratihartfndu’s genealogy or personal 
history we know nothing, except that he was a Kaufikana 
-and a pupil of MukuJa* Bhatfendu appears chiefly 
as a poet who wrote, as Abhinava’s quotations show, in 
Sanskrit and Prakrit, and whose verses apparently supplied a 
ready source of apt poetic illustrations to his pupil’s works, 
probabJyinspired by himself. If some of his opinions on 
Rasa and allied topics are quoted by Abbinava in his com* 
tnentary on Bharaia.ihey bear no kinship to Pratlharendu’s 
views, as expressed in the latter’s commentary on Udbhata. 
Although the prefixes Bbafla and Fratihara, being mere 
honorific titles, need not make any serious dilference. Abhi* 
nava’s citation of his teacher always as BhaitendutSja (and 
sever as Pratibtrenduraja) is somewhat remarkable i and in 
view of the fact that these two IndurSjas were probably 
contemporaries, might this not indicate shat Abhinava meant 
to imply a difference? The two writers are never confused 
even in later anthologies, for the poet it always designated 
InduiajV or Bhailenduraja. The conjecture, therefore, is not 
unlikely that Abhinava’s teacher may have been the poet 
Bhapenduraja. who is quoted under this designation in 

1 Btibler, op. at. pp. 80 ami cxbufviiL 

2 It is curious (hat Abbinava, nbo takes care to lefer to most 
•of his teachers and "teachc* of teachers" (parnmo-guru) should have 
omitted a reference to Mukula, whose work, if he was a paramo- 
S’/ru, should haie been impoitant to hitTi, j.-Msmucb as it dealt 
with the quasi-rhetoiical question of the functions of word and its 
sense. 

3 Two verses of IndurS^ are cited at 2f7 and 306 (Kavi'j ed. of 
I^Slya-SOstra.) 
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K§emendra‘s two works‘ as well as in the poetical anthologies* 
of Sarhgadhara. Vallabhadeva and Jahlana. The commenta- 
tor Pratlharenduraja, on the other hand, was never known 
for his poetical pretensions, and was chiefly a writer on Poet- 
ics, who obviously belonged in his views to the older system 
of Udbhata and did not, as Abhinava did, believe in newly 
established doctrine of Dhvani, with which, however, he ap- 
pears to be fully conversant. Referring to this new theory 
of Anandavardhana, Pratiharendu states in one place (p. 79) 
that what is known as Dhvani and taken to be “the soul” of 
Poetry by some thinkers is included implicitly by his author 
Udbhata in the treatment of some of the poetic figures under 
discussion, and therefore need not be separately considered. 
Bhattenduraja, on the other hand, appears to have favoured 
the new theory of Dhvani ; for Abhinavagupta {Locam p. 2) 
tells us that this teacher of his explained to him the Mahgala- 
sloka of Ananda’s Vrtti in the light of the Dhvani-theory. 
The standpoints of Pratlharenduraja and Abhinava are so 
divergent that it is difficult to admit any spiritual relationship 
between the two ; for the former was in no way an adherent 
of the Dhvani-theory, of which Abhinava was a recognised 
advocate. 

( 3 ) 

RAJ an AKA TIL AKA 

Jayaratha, commenting on Ruyyaka’s (or Rucaka’s) 
Alamkara-sarvasva, refers in more than one place (ed. NSP 
1893, pp. 15, 124, 205) to an Udbhafa-viveka or Udbhata- 

1 Ancit, v/c.-under .</. 25, 31 ; Siivrtta-til' under £1. 2, 24, 29, 30. 

2 Subhiifitdvati 918. The verse parurihc yah pl'IOm, ascribed to 
Indur.'ija in the Paddhati o£ Siirngadhara (1052), is quoted anonv- 
mously twice by Anandavardhana (pp. 53, 218), a fact which, how- 
ever, is not decisive ; because Abhinava'.s commentary is silent as to 
the authorship of this verse, which occurs in Bhallata-sataka 56 and 
is ascribed to another poet Ya.<as in the Sitbhaf 947. The Sadukti’ 
karndmrta attributes it to Vakpati, while Hemachandra (Comm. p. 
257) and Jayaratha (p. 103) cite it anonymously. 
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yicara by Rajanaka Tilata, and states that Ruyyaka generally 
followed the views propounded by Tilaka. We know that a 
Rajanaka Tilaka was Ruyyaka’s father. An anonymous 
commentary, entitled Vivrti, has been published in the 
Gaekwad’s Series (see below under- Bibliography)’, along with 
the text of Udbhaia commented upon. It has been claimed by 
the editor of this publication that the Vhrii is identical with 
the Viveka OT Vicara cited by Jayaratha. Attention was drawn 
to this commentary in a notice of its unique MS. existing in 
the Madras Govt Oriental MS Library by the present writer*, 
as well as by Banbatti about the same time in bis edition of 
Udbbata’s work. Banhatti is rather cautious in his discussion 
of the question of identity, but he appears to be inclined to 
the view that the Vh^ti is “evidenlly a distinct work from the 
Vdbhafa'Viveka or of RajSoaka Tilaka mentioned by 
Jayaratha." The editor o! the Virrii. however, makes an 
elaborate attempt to demonstrate that the cannot but 

be taken as the lost Viveka or Viclira of Tilaka*. The 
evidence adduced 1$ plausible indeed, but does not appear 
to be conclusive, and in the absence of more definite data it 
would be better to leave the question open. That this 
anonymous commentary is late is evidenced not only by its 
content but also by its citation of RSja^ekbara’s Viddhaiala' 
i/iarifiks, as well as by its obvious appropriation of Mam- 
mata’s standard work. Its value as an exegetical work 
•cannot be placed loo high. 

BIBILOGRAPHY 

Vdbhafa 

Editions. (1) Text cd. in Roman characters by G. A. Jacob in 
JRAS, 1897, pp. 829-53 ; (2) Text with Pratiharenduraja’s 
' comm, by M. R.Telang, Nir. Sag, Press 1905, 1915 (this 
edition is useful for its comm., but some verses occurring 

1 Sc? a review by the present writer in JRAS. 1934, pp. 173*74. 

2 In BSOS. jv, 1926, p. 279. 

3 P. V. Kane (HSP p. 130) agrees with this view. 
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in the comm, are given mistakenly as Karika-verses) ; (3) 
ed. N. D. Banhatli, with the comm, of Pratiharenduraja, 
Bombay Skt. Series. Poona 1925. Our references are to 
Telang’s edition, unless otherwise indicated. 

Commentaries, (i) comm, by Pratiharenduraja (as printed in 
the above editions), (ii) an anonymous commentary called 
Vivrti (ascribed by the editor to Rajanaka Tilaka), ed, 
K. S. Ramaswami Sastri. Gaekwad’s Orient. Series 1931, 

Mukula 

Edition. By M. R. Telang. N. S. P„ Bombay 1916. 

Pratiharenduraja 

Edition. With the text of Udbhata as described above. 

Rajanaka Tilaka 
See above under Commentaries. 

VaMANA 

( 1 ) 

The upper limit to Vamana’s date is given by his owm 
quotations (IV. 3. 6 and i. 2. 12) from the Utlara-rama-carita: 
(i.38) and Mahavlra-carita {u54) ol Bhavabbuti, who is known 
to have flourished under the patronage of Yasovarman, king 
of Kanauj, in the first quarter of the 8th century^ The lower. 

1 RCija-taraiig'' iv. 144 ; Bhandarkar, prcf. to Mulati-miidhava pp, 
xiiif ; JBRAS xxiii, p 92f ; S. P, Pandit in prcf. to Caiidavaho 
p. Ixviif ; WZKM ii 332f. Reference is made in an argument on an 
illustrative passage in the Vrtti on iii. 2. 2 to S'lbandhu (v. /. 
Vasubandhu) a minister of Candragupta. There has been a good 
deal of controversy over the identity of the king (bhupali) who is 
, said to have been a patron of Subandhu or Vasubandhu (see lA xl,. 

' 1911, p. 170f, 312; xli, 1912, p. 1, 15; IHQ i, p. 261). V. Raghavan 
X'X. 1943, pp. 70-72) has shewn that it is unnecessary to suppose 
that Vamana refers to Subandhu, the well known author of the 
prose Kathii VOsai’adaitu ; V.'imana is speaking of a minister named 
Subandhu of Candragupta Maurya and Bindusara — whose drama is. 
cited by Abhinavagupla as VOsavadatta Witya-dhurd of Mahakavi 
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limit is given by Rajasekbaia’s qnotation (p. 14) from Vamana 

1. 2,1*3. and his reference to the Vamaniyas, which indicates- 
tbat by end of the 9th century Vamana had a respectable 
number of followers going by his name. We learn also from 
Abhinavagupta {Locam, p. 37)‘ that Vamana was probably 
known, in the middle of the 9th century, to Anandavardhana 
who. however, never directly cites Vamana but seems to refer, 
in a manner not to be mistaken, to the latter’s RJti theory in 
his Vftti on iii. 52, Like Bhamaba, Dandin and Udbhaja.- 
Vamana probably lived before the Dhvani*theory, under 
Anandavardhana, came into prominence ; and Pratiharendu* 
raja, who professes a great reverence for Vamana's views, 
expressly states (p. 8l». while discussing olamkSra-dhvani, 
that in such cases Vamana has employed the term vakrokti 
(iv. 3. 8)®. We wiU not be wrong, therefore, if we fix the lower 
limit of Vamana’s date at the middle of the 9tb century®. 

Subandhu, the term NStya-dhara $ianifyiog that the eacire drama was 
developed by a scries of acts within acts. 

1 The Lacana quotes from VSmana at pp. 8. 10, 160 , also 
Abh]na\>a’bUufan v')l. i, p, 238 (=V&tnana i. 3. 3U*31)— Vfimana quotes 
(Jv, 3. 10 ubhau yadi vyomni) from MSjha iil 8; also VBmana y. 

2, 9“ Magha i. 2f. The word> ro bharir-r'n'Ja:^(t ciled as un- 
grammatical in V. 2. 28 occurs in Pratili'M'yaugandhariiiana tv 3 i 
and the verse iaracchoSS'ikO’goureiia cued in iv. 3. 25, occurs in 
Svapna-ySsayadaiia iv. 7. 

2 Even supposing with Jacobi that VSmana was contemporaneous 

with the ananymoas DhvanikSra, he cannot jet be shown to have 
been influenced in any way by the opinions of that school. The 
remarks of Ruyyaki (p. 71 and Jayaratha apparentlj- support the 
trend of PratOiarenduraja's opinion, and Jayaratha expressly says, 
with reference to these old writers, that they were unaware of the 
views of the Dhvanikara (dlira'ilkSra-niolojn fbhlf na p. 3), 

the Dhvanikara being, in Jayaratha’s oiMnion. the same as Ananda- 
vardhana himself. 

3 Cappeller's thesis propounded (in VSmana’s Stilregeln pp. iii f; 
also pref. to his ed. pp. vii 0 that Vamana should be placed later 
rtian 100& A.D. « dtiproivti fotirely by the qoorariiws given 
above. Cf. Pischel, op. eil. pp- 23 f. “The mention of KavirSjv 
need not. as Pischel shows, of itself place Vamana as late 
as 1000 A.D. 
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These considerations make it probable that Vamana lived 
between the middle of the Sth and the middle of the 9th cen- 
tury, at about SCO A.D., and justify Biihler’s identification, in 
deference to Kahlana iv. 497 and “the tradition of Kashmirian 
Pandits”, of our Vamana with the Vamana who was a minis- 
ter of Jayapida of Kashmir (779-S13 A.D.). This conclusion 
makes Udbhata and ^''ama^a contemporaries and rivals ; and 
the way in which Rajasekhara, Hemacandra and Jayaratha 
refer to the tsvo rival schools of Vamaniyas and Audbhatas 
lends colour to such a supposition. 

The Vrtti (with illustration) on the Sutras, called Kovi-^ 
priya, is composed, as its mangala-sloka indicates, by Vamana 
himself (cf iv. 3. 33). This is confirmed by the fact that later 
writers ascribe both parts of the work to Vamana'. The 
illustrations, as he himself informs us, are both siTyn and 
parakiya (iv. 3. 33). Vamana’s work, after the sutra^style, is 
divided into five Adhikaranas, each of which is divided again 
into Adhyayas. The first and fourth Adhikarana have three 
Adhyayas, the rest two each, the total number of Adhyayas 
being twelve. The subject-matter of the Adhikaranas is in- 
dicated by their naming: (i) SarTra (ii) Do§a-dars'ana (iii) 
<juna-\ivecana (iv) Alamkarika and (v) Prayogika. The last 
Adhyaya deals with Sabda-suddhi or grammatical correctness 
as an aspect of Prayogika. The number of Alarakaras defined 
and illustrated is thirty-si.x. 


( 2 ) 

It has already been noted that Vamana, in many respects, 
attempts to improve upon the system of Dandin. Vamana 
does not claim entire originality with regard to the illustra- 
tions he cites, and many of them may be traced to well known 
sources. The Riti-theory itself, which Vamana for the first 
time clearly and systematically enunciates, is probably older 
that Bhamaha, w'ho alludes to the classification of the gaiidl 


1 Eg. Pratlharcnduraja (p. 17, 76, 81, 84); Locana (p. 37). 
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and vaidarblii ; and Vamana himself cites from unknown 
expositors of the past, e,g. in his Vrtti on I. 2. 11 12-13 • 3 15 
29.32: II. 1,18; 2. 19 ; III. 1.2.9. 25 ; 2. 15 ; IV. 1.7.*etc.’. 
with atra lokah or iaiha cahuh. While Daridin supplies an 
important link between these unknown authors and Vamana, 
we find the theory in its completely self-conscious form in the 
latter. But it appears to have languished after Ananda. 
vardhana came into the field, in spite of the fact that 
Vamana’s influence apparently created a school known in 
later times as the Vamaniya. 

MAJVGALA 

To this school probably belonged Mafigala, who must 
have been a comparatively early writer, having been cited by 
RajaSekhara (pp. 11, 14,16,20). Mafigala, we are told by 
Hemacandra (Comm. p. 195). agrees with Bbarata in bis 
definition of Ojas, and maintains with Vamana that Datt^io 
is not right in emphasisiog; it in the gaudi riii, inasmuch as 
it is common to all the Ritis.^ This is all we hear about this 
writer, but it would indicate that in his views he leaned 
towards the system of Vamana who was probably his pre- 
•decessor, A poet Mafigala is quoted in the Sadukti-karnSmfia. 

( 3 ) 

COMMENTATORS ON VAMANA 

The existing commentaries on Vamana are mostly late, 
[and are therefore hardly acceptable to a critical and historical 
student. Ths Kama-dhenu hy the South Indian, Qopendra 
Tippa Bhupala, who was governor under Devaraya II (1423- 
'46 A. D.) of the Vijayanagara dynasty, is a lucid exposition 
of the text, and its popularity is indicated by its frequent 
publication in India. 

1 Cf. Manikyacaodra {Samketa, Mysore ed. p. 292). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Editions and Translation. (1) Vaniana’s Lchrbuch der 
Poetik ed, by Carl Cappeller, Jena 1875 ; (2) ed. by Durga- 
prasad and K. P. Parab, Nir. Sag. Press. Bombay 1880, also 
1889 ; (3) ed. by A. Borooah, Calcutta 1883 ; (4) ed. Grantha- 
pradar^inT, 1895 ; (5-6) ed. with Kama-dhenu Comm. 

Ben. S. S. 1908, and Srivani-vilasa Press, Srirangam 1909 ; 
(7) ed. N. N. Kulkarni with extracts from Kama-dhenu. Poona 
1927 ; (8) Vamana’s Stilrcgelcn, bearbeitet v. C. Cappelier 
(Trans, of the last chapter). Strassburg 1880. — Eng. Transl. 
by Ganganatha Jha, Allahabad (no date), published originally 
in the Indian Thought, vol iii-iv 1912; reprinted Orient. 
Bk. Agency, Poona 1928 (2nd revised ed.). Our references are 
to the Benares edition of 1908, unless otherwise indicated. 

Commentaries. (1) Kama-dhenu by Gopendra (or Govinda) 
Tippa (or Tirpurahara as he himself renders the name, introd. 
V. 8) Bhupala, about whom see above. He cites, among 
numerous other authors, Vidyudhara, Vidyanatha, Bhatta 
Gopala (the commentator on Mammala ?), Ghanfapatha 
(apparently of Mallinatha) and Dharmadasa Suri’s Vidagdha- 
inukha-inandana (on ii. 2. 21). He is thus later than the 14th 
century. He cites a work called Kavi-gajakuia. Ed. with the 
text in Grantha-pradarsinl 1895 ; in the Benares Sansk. 
Series and in the Srivani-vilasa Press, etc. Our references 
are by pages to the Benares Ed. (2) Sahitya-sarvasva by 
Mahesvara {IOC 566 ; A Bod 207b). See Srlvatsalahchana 
(under Commentators on Mammata below). (3) A Commen- 
tary by Sahadeva quoted in the notes to the Gaekwad edition 
(Baroda) of Kavya-mlmamsd p. 5. 

RUDRAJA AND RUDRABHAJTA 
( 1 )' 

The lower limit of Rudrata’s date is furnished by the 
citation of Rudrata by name and reference to his kaku- 
vakrokti figure (ii. 16) by Raja^ekhara (p. 31) at the end of the 
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9lh and beginning of the 10th century. This conclusion is 
supported by two considerations. Vallabhadeva who, as we 
shall presently see, flourished in the first half of the 10th 
century, quotes Rudrata by nan» in his commentary on 
Magha (ed. Kashi Sansk. Series 1929. ii. 44) and mentions (on 
iv. 21) that he himself also composed a commentary on Rudra- 
{a’s treatise on Alarnkara, where he had discussed in detail the 
points in question ; while in the same commentary Hultzsch 
notes numerous references, mostly anonymous, to Rudrata*. 
Again. Pratlh^renduraja. about the same time, quotes anony- 
mously (pp 42, 49) Rudraja’s Karika-verses vii, 35 and xU. 4, 
as well as cites (p. 43) tbe illustrative stanza in Rudra)a vii. 
36*. Abbinavagupta'also quotes anonymously (Locana.p. 45) 
a KarikS-verse of Rudrata's (vii. 38). This sets aside altogether 
the conjectural date. viz. the second half of the lllh century, 
assigned by Biibler*. as well as his revised date*, viz, tbe 
middle of the IQth century, which Peterson* first put forward. 

Tbe upper limit cannot be so definitely settled ; but It 
seems probable that Rudrafa was younger than BbSmaha, 
Dan^in and YSmana, with regard to whose date bis own time 
is to be settled. We need not go so far as to hold with Jacobi* 
that Rudrata derived his idea of vakrokii from Ratnakara’s 
well known poem Vakrokti-pancaiikS, and therefore was 

1 See Hultzsch's pref. to his edilion ot Megha-dSla with Valla- 
bha’s comm., London 1911. p. x-xi These references are not all 
found in the printed text. This Vallabhadeva must bo distin- 
guished from the compiler of the SubhSt' who bears the same 
name. 

2 Cf Pischel m CgA, 1885, p. 764. Other quotations by Pratt- 
harenduraja are: p 11=R viii 40; p. 3I=R viii. 89; p. 34=R viii. 
95. .\lso Dhanika on iv. 35=R xii. 4. 

3 Kashmir Rep. p. 67. 

4 tA xii. 30. 

5 Petenon i {Detailed Report 1883) p. 14 ; also intiod. to SubhUi' 
p. 105. Their arguments are based on the date of Nami-sSdhos- 
commentary on Rudrata, which is now known to be dated in lOd^ 
A.D. See below on Nami-sadhu. 

6 ' WZKM li. 151 L 
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later than Ratnakata, son of Amrtabhanu, who lived under 
Brhaspati and Avantivarnian of Kashmir ; but it is clear 
that if this new idea of vakrokti did not originate with 
Ratnakara or even with Rudrata, it was defined for the first 
time by the latter and illustrated by the former as a particular 
poetic figure. This verbal figure is described as resting on 
slc^a (paronomasia) or kaktt (intonation) and is based on a 
deliberate misunderstanding of one’s words for the purpose 
of making a clever retort (Rudrata ii. 14-17). Bhamaha 
(ii. S5). on the other hand, had taken vakrokti. not as a 
particular . poetic figure, but as a certain strikingness of 
expression which characteris:s all poetic figures ; while 
Dandin had limited the range of vakrokti and made it a 
collective name for all poetic figures with the exception of 
svabhcivokti (ii. 362 and comm, thereon). \'^amana was the 
first to regard vakrokti as a special poetic figure {artimlavi- 
kara), but he too used the expression in a more or less 
general sense to denote a particular mode of metaphorical 
expression based on lak^ana or transferred sense (iv. 3. S)'. 
From this it appears that (1) the term vakrokti travelled 
through all these writings from a very broad sense as the 
distinguishing characteristic of all poetic figures to the 
precise and narrow signification of a specific verbal poetic 
figure in Rudrata's definition ; a definition which, however, 
unquestionably established itself in all later writers (except 
in Kuntaka who developed his idea directly from Bhamaha); 

(2) the order of development points apparently to the 
conclusion that Rudrata was probably later than Bhamaha. 
Dandin and Vamana ; for in his time the broader and older 
connotation of vakrokti was out of date, and it came to be 
looked upon as a defined species of sabdalarnkara ; and 

(3) its illustration by Ratnakara indicates its existence, 
independently of Rudrata, in the 9th century A. D. These 
indications make it probable, apart from a detailed examina- 
tion of Rudrata's other theories in relation to those of 

1 Cf Jacobi in ZDMG Lxiv, p. 130!. 
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Bbamaha, Da^din and Vamana. that the substance of 
Rudrata’s teaching was probably later than that of these 
older writers. If this conclusion is accepted, then Rudrata 
should be placed after Vamana. who is the latest member 
of this group ; and this gives us the upper limit to his date. 

It seems probable, that Rudrafa should be placed between 
the first quarter of the 9th century and its end ; for he 
appears to be unknown to Anandavardhana. It will not 
be wrong if we accept tbe most plausible date assigned 
to him by PischeP. viz. tbe middle of the 9th century*. 
Tbe date makes, him a contemporary of Anandavardhana. 
who never cites or refers to Rudra(a. as he. does to other well- 
known predecessors, and by whom this peculiar alamkarika 
connotation of vakrokti, if known, was not apparently 
recognised. 

Rudraja's KHvySlctiikSra consists of 16 Adbyayas and 734 
KarjkSs in Arya metre (excepting the concluding verses) and 
comprehends almost all tbe topics of Poetics. This enumera- 
tion excludes 14 Kaeikas after xii. 40 (dealing with eight kinds 
of NayikH) which are declared to be interpolated passages.* 

( 2 ) 

What is said here about Rudrata does not apply to Rudra 
or Rudrabhatta, although Pischcl*, Weber*. Aufrccht* and 

1 Pr«f. lo ^rng. til. pp. 12. 26. 

2 The suegesticn of Jacobi that Rudrata, whose name implies 
that he was a Kashmirian, was a contemporary of Samkaravarman 
of Kashmir, successor of Avanlivarman, does not make any essential 
difference to our coiiclusioo, although U is not certain that the ex- 
ample of vaHroktt given by Rodrata in u. 15 was at all prompted 
by Ratoakara, whose wort contams similar railleries between Siva 
and Gaurl 

3 For summary of tojMCs in Rudrafa's work set vol. it. ch. 
ii(3) below. 

4 Pref. to til.: ZDMG xlS, 1888, pp. 2P6-3(M, 425. 

5 Ind. Stud. xvi. 

6 ZDMG xxvii pp. 80-1, jaxvi p. 376; Cat. Bod. 209b; Cof, 
Cat. pp. 528b, 530a. 
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Buhlcr' take the two authors to be identical. The identity 
is declared doubtful by Peterson* and is not admitted by Durga- 
prasada* and TrivediS Finally, Jacobi has set at rest this 
controversy by showing elaborately, from an examination of 
their respective texts, that these two writers were in all prob- 
ability different persons\ 

From V. 12-14 of the Kavyalamkara of Rudrata, as inter- 
preted by Nami-sadhu, it appears that Rudrata, also called 
Satananda, was son of Bhatta Vamukha and a follower of 
the Sama-veda, Rudrabhatta’s genealogy or personal history 
is unknown. But much has been made of the apparent 
similarity of the two names, The last versc*^ of the iriigaro’ 
lilaka, however, expressly gives the name of its author as 
Rudra, with which description most of the MSS agree' ; while 
both Nami-sadhu and Vallabha call the author of the Kavya- 
lamkura by the name of Rudrata. The two authors belong, 
again, apparently to two different religious persuasions, Rudra 
being a worshipper of Siva, and Rudraja omitting a reference 
to this deity and mentioning instead Bbavani and Murari 
(besides the usual Ganc^a). 

1 Kashmir Rep, p. 67. 

2 Rep. i, p. 14 ; pref. to Subhaf pp. 304-5 ; but contra in 
Report ii, p. 19 footnote. 

3 Footnote to Ibe cd. of Sriig. til. p. 1. 

4 Notes to his ed, of EkUvaU p. 3. 

5 W7.KM ii, lt,88, pp. 151-56; ZDMG xlii pp. 425 f. 

6 The last verse, however, is not found in some MSS. 

7 With the curious exception ol a Kashmirian MS in Sarada 
characters (Buhler’s Kashmir Rep. no. 264) where the name in given 
as iludrata. This unique testimony raises a legitimate suspicion, 
but it can be explained as a piece of not unnatural confusion made 
by a Kiishmirian scribe, to whom the more famous name of Rudrata 
must have been more familiar. The same remark applies to the 
India office MS no. 1131 {Cat. vii, p. ?21) and the South Indian MS 
in Madras Car. xxii (1918) no. 12955, in which, however, the last verse 
gives the name ,as Rudra. This evidence, however, of colophons 
of MSS is not decisive ; and it is well known that even later 
anthologies and writers of note make a similar confusion between 
the two authors. \ 
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Taking the works themselves. Rudrata’s text of sixteen 
chapters covers a much larger ground than Rudra’s much 
•shorter work of three chapters, and presents a distinctly 
different outlook. Rudrata pots a greater emphasis on the 
Jcavyaiflmkarns or poetic figures which supply, as Nami-sadhu 
points out, the name of the work itself, and which absorb 
its eleven chapters, leaving only five concluding chapters for 
a brief supplementary treatment of Rasa, the cognate topic 
of nRyaka-nayika and the general problems of poetry. The 
keystone of Rudra’s system, on the other hand, is the idea of 
Rasa, having special reference to irhgara (ch. i. and ii) with 
iust a summary description of the other Rasas (ch. iii) ; and 
the chief value of his smaller text consists in his minute 
poetical treatment of the theme of iriigSra-rasa and rSyaka- 
nUyikS. It will appear, therefore, that while Rudraia’s scope 
and method are more ambitiously theoretical and comprehes' 
•sive, Rudrabhatta merely singles out a part of the whole 
subject, aud oot troubling himself about definitions and rules 
(which appear almost word for word as they are in Rudrata) 
Sives us, in his apt and finely composed illustrative verses, 
a practical poetical manual ou the subject of love and other 
■sentiments. Jacobi, therefore, rightly remarks that "Rudraja 
appears as an original teacher of poetics, while Rudra. at 
his best an original poet, follows, as an expounder of bis 
sastra, the common herd." 

With regard to the common topics, there is however, a 
general agreement, even to minute details, which has misled 
isome scholars to attribute the two works to the same author. 
But beneath this general agreement, the two works reveal 
many points of difference which affect some of the funda- 
mental conceptions of their respective authors. Taking, for 
instance, their treatment of Rasa, we find that while Rudra 
(i. 9) follows the general tradition, prevailing from Udbbafa’s 
time, of mentioning nine Rasas. Rudrata adds one more, viz. 
preyat (xii. 3), treating them in an order somewhat different 
from that followed by Rudra. Rudra enumerates and dis- 
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cusses at some length the bhavcis (i. 10-19), which are sum- 
marily referred to by Rudrata in one verse only (xii. 4). A 
similar difference will be noted in the treatment of Vrltis, of 
which Rudra (i. 12) mentions, after Bharata (xx. 24f), the 
usual four (viz. kaisikl, arabhap, sattvail and bharafi). origin- 
ally-taken as styles of dramatic composition but borrowed 
here apparently with a similar purpose from dramaturgy to 
poetry (cf Bharata loc. cit. 21). Rudrala, on the other hand, 
speaks (ii. 19f), after Udbhata,* of five vrttis (viz, madlntra, 
praudha, parusa, lalitd and bliadra), which have nothing to 
do with the above four, but being comprised under allitera- 
tion ianuprasa) refer primarily to suitable sound-adjustment 
by special arrangement of letters. With regard to the cognate 
topic of nayaka-ndyika, similar material discrepancies can 
be detected. While Rudra describes at some length the eight 
conventional avasthds (conditions or situations) of the myikd 
(i. 131-32), Rudrata mentions only four (viz., abhisarika^ 
khanditd, svadhlna-patika and propta-patika, xii. 41f), al- 
though to make up for this unwonted divergence there is in 
some MSS a long passage (between xii. 40 and 41), describing 
the usual eight conditions but irreconcilable to its context, 
and rightly stigmatised by Rudrata’s editor as interpolated- 
The third class of heroine, again, viz,, the courtezan (vesya). 
appears to be favoured by Rudra (i. 120-30), while Rudrata 
dismisses her in two verses only (xii. 39-40) with an apparent 
note of condemnation. The tenfold state of a lover, beginning 
with desire and ending in death, is mentioned in passing by 
Rudrata (xiv, 4-5), but Rudra defines and illustrates each of 
these states in detail (ii. 6-30). While the trespasses in love,, 
according to Rudra (ii. 53), depend on time (kala), place (desa) 
and circumstances {prasahgd), Rudrata thinks (xiv. 18) that 
a fourth condition, viz. the person concerned (patra) should 
be added, 

1 Udbhala mentions only three vrttis in connexion with atiuprasct^ 
viz. partita, upanH^nrikU and sfumyu Q, 4-7). 
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All these indications make it highly probable that Rudrata 
and Rudra were two different persons ; but if this is so. how 
ate we to eiplain the fact most of the verses in the irrigiim. 
tilaka ate, but for their difference in metre (muiffiiM and 
oryo respectively) identical almost word lor word with the 
corresponding verses in the KwtyalamUral This point has 
been emphasised with some plausibility by the advocates of 

the identity of the two writers. But it should be noticed that 
this extraordinary verbal coincidence does not extend beyond 
those verses which give the rules and definitions ; for the 
illustrative stanzas in the Irngorn-rifoko, composed in a 
variety of metres, and forming a distinctive feature of tb s 
mote poetical wort, do not occur in the Kmalamkara at . 
It is not unusual to find similar treatment and 

. in technical treatises, abounding in 

conventional rules and definitions; but this “b” 

to explain this extraordinary plagiarism " 

true, by the presence of highly poetics 

original' stanzas composed 'p , hn 

definitions. Nor is this explanation, which is ba'ed ““ “a 

supposed identity of the two writers, at all 

abL doubt in view of the discrepancies 

real explanation probably lies in the ““PPP 

apparently a later writer and chiefly a^pne^. 

tending to be an original teacher • ,,s 

icady-made rules of Rudrata e ® nnetic ooH-ers, 

well as an opportunity of 

and proceeded forthwith to furni original 

tions * AS he did not apparently aspire to wnle an orig 

•« »ha im? til arc taken from earlier 
1 Some iUustralive stanzas in th© Smg. 

norks like the Amarifiasaka. .rn«citorv and arc not 

a These chapters in Rudeaf. ^ f be led •» 

fully illusualed as the precedwE toter> to supply 

- ■ suppose that Rudrata himself composed ^ , „plain the 

th”. detieieucy. but dii. '‘““lb™®, witch appaieutly 

diverseuee of views on the 1 ^ been under- 

indicates that the task of supplementing 
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thesis on the topics concerned, he did not trouble to alter 
the wording of the fixed canons and made only enough 
changes to suit the metre. While Rudrata is concerned 
•directly with rules and prescriptions, Rudra is more practical 
in his object and treatment and intends his treatise on love 
apparently to serve as a psychologico-poetical guide to the 
•gay science, furnishing it, as he does, with an elaborate 
analysis of the various moods and sentiments, which belong 
■to the province of Erotics as well as Poetics*. 

•taken by himself but by some other author, who held some views 
■different from his own. It cannot be argued that chapters xii-xvi in 
•question, which contain this deficiency, is a later addition, by some 
other hand, on the ground that the closing verse of ch. xi reads like 
the end of the work itself; for a similar remark applies to the 
■closing verses of chapters iii, iv and v, 

1 The quotations from these two writers in later literature arc 
unfortunately mostly anonymous, and do not materially help us in deci- 
ding this question. Among the very few case? where the author's name 
is cited along with his verses, Mammata. himself a Kashmirian, cor- 
rectly refers (nd ix. 8a) the verse sphuiam artliulainkurnm to Rudrata 
■fiv. 32). Samudrabandha (p. 6) and Hcmacandra (p. 286 Comm.) 
refer rightly to* Rudrata vii. 38-40 and vii. 27 respectively. Ruyyaka, 
•while discussing Rudrata’s views docs not refer to his treatment of 
the Rasas at all. On the other hand, Baladcva Vidyabhu.sana fp. 35) 
cites vawatii durlabliaivam from i^rnsdra-til. (ii.41), and correctly refers 
to the author as Rudra. Vallabhadcva in his anthology cites a number 
of verses from the Kdvyiilamkiira (421 =ii. 17; 730=iii.57; 1387=vi. 
10; 1667=ii. 30; 2047 = vii. 71; 2061=vii. 33; 2234 = vii. 41; 

2409= vii. 32), and with two exceptions, gives the name of the author 
correctly as Rudrata. Similarly, Sarngadhara quotes eight verses from 
the Srhgura-til. (3409=j, 95; 3567=i. 35; 3568=i. 81 ; 3679 = ii, 107; 
5578=ii. 12; 3579=ii. 50; 3675=i. 51; 3754 = i. 30), and with two 
exceptions, again, refers them correctly to Rudra. The two excep- 
tions of Siinigadhara (viz. 3773 and 3788) arc wrongly attributed to 
Rudra ; but Vallabhadcva quotes the very same verses (2234 and 
1667), and correcting the mistake refers them rightly to Rudrata. 
Vallabhadeva’s twe exceptions (2247 and 3122) cannot be found in 
Rudrata to whom they arc attributed, nor in Rudra. Jahlana attributes 
21 verses to Rudia, of which 5 cannot be traced in his work. Of 
-these, kiin gaiiri vium occurs in Rudrata ii. 16; ambd Scte’tra occurs 
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( 3 ) 

Rudrabhatta's date is uncertain ; but as Hemacandra 
(p. 110) is the oldest writer to quote anonymously and 
criticise his monga/a*verse (i. 1), wc should place him between 
Rudrata and Hemacandra. Lc. later than the 9th century but 
earlier, probably not much earlier, than the I2th. One verse, 
however, of Rudea, which cannot be traced in his Sffigara- 
rj7(j/ta, is quoted by Dhanika (iv. 60. ed. NSP 1917. p. 103); 
and if this Rudra is the same as our author, he should be 
placed before the enc of the 10th century.^ 

( 4 ) 

COMMENTATORS ON RUDRATA 
Vallabhadeva 

Vallabhadeva’s commentary on RudrajShrrtkSra. referred 
to by himself in bis commentary on Magha (on iv. 21. vi. 28) 
is the earliest known commentary on Rudrata and is still 
to be recovered. Vallabhadeva. who bore the surname of 
Faramaiatha'Clbna and who describes bimseU as son of 
Rajanaka Anardadeva^, is a well'koown commentator on 
several standard poetical works, including those of Kalidasa. 
Magha, Mayura and Ratnakara. He was apparently a 
Kashmirian and probably belonged to the first half of the 
10th century ; for his grandson Kayyata, son of Candraditya, 
wrote a commentary on Anandavardhana’s DevJ-iataka^ in 

in Kavi. vocuna- fainac.', 505 = SHftMf* 2247 (attributed to Rudrata) = 
Sadiikti’karnd' ii. 73 (attiibotcd to Bhatta); ekukinl yad abalS is 
attributed wrongly to Rudra (as in the Paddhati 3773) but correctly 
assigned by Vallabhadeva to Rudrata. Hemacandra quotes anony* 
mously three verses from Rudra 0- l=p. 110; i. 44«p 304; i. 68= 
p. 305). 

1 Dhanika also quotes anonymously from Rudrata (xii. 4) in bis 
■comm, on iv. 3S, cd. N.S.P. Cf. Rudrabhatta i. 16 

2 From the closing verse of the comm, on VakroklhpafU:Giik<i 
Anandadeva seems to have held snne high appointment in Kashmir 

’ <colophon in Kavyamala Guediaka i, p. 114: Mitra x, no. 4064). 

3 See footnote to the ed. of Vakrokti-partedSiks in Kavyamala^ 
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977-18 A. D., during the reign of Bhimagupta of Kashmir 
(977-82 A. D.). Vallabha’s preceptor was Prakasavarsa who. 
Hultzsch thinks, is perhaps identical with the poet Praka^a- 
var§a, who is quoted in Subha^it avail and Sanigadhara-paddhati 
and who wrote a commentary on Bharavi (Aufrecht i. 347). 
Our author must be distinguished from Vallabhadeva, the 
compiler of the anthology Subbafitdvall, who is assigned by 
Aufrecht to the 16th century*. From Hultzsch’s list of 
Vallabha’s quotations in his commentary on Magha it is 
interesting to note that he cites Medhavirudra. Bhamaha. 
Udbhata. Bhatti and the Vi^amabam-Illd (apparently the 
Prakrit poem of Anandavardhana). 

Namisddhu 

After Vallabhadeva. comes Nami (known as Nami-sadhu 
or Nami-pandita), who is described as a Sveta-bhiksu, 
indicating that he was a Svetambara Jaina. He describes 
himself as “the bee that sucked honey from the lotus- 
feet of Sri-^alibhadra Suri, the ornament of the gaccha 
of the city of Tharapadra”. We know that Jinabhadra Suri. 
who was a pupil of Sa'ibhadra, wrote in Sarnvat 1204 = 1148 
A. D.® Salibhadra is also referred to as SrHali-suri in another 
work of Kami’s called ^adavasyaka-rika. of which the date 
is given in the work itself as Samvat 1122=1065 A. D,^ 
In one of the concluding verses of his commentary on 
Rudrata, Nami states that his commentary was composed in 
Sarnvat 1125=1069 A. D.* Among writers on Poetics 

Gucchaka i, pp. 101-2 ; and to cd. of the Dcvl-iataka in ibid, Gucchaka 
ix. p. 1. Cf. Hultzscli’s pref. to Mc/;ha-diita p. ix. 

1 Buhler {Kunst Pocsic p. 71) thinks that anthologist Vallabhadeva 
flourished between 1400 and 1350 A.D. The date now requires revision, 
for this anthology is quoted directly (with the names of the work and 
author) by Vandyaghatlya Sarvananda in 1160 A.D. jn his commentary 
on the Amara-koia. Sec on this question S. K. De in JRAS, 1927. 
pp. 471-91 and BSOS, v, pt. i, p. 27f ; v, pt. iii, p. 499f. 

2 Peterson i p. 68. 

3 Peterson iii p, 13. 

4 pniica-viip^afi-samyiiklair ckodaSn-saiuaiataih [vikremut samd- 
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cited by Nami on Rudrata. we find the names of Bharata 
<p. 150, 156. 164), Medbaviiudia (pp, 2. 9. 145), Bhamaba 
<p. 2, 116), Dandin (pp. 2. 5. 169), Vamana (pp. 11, 100, 116), 
Udbhaja (pp. 69, 82, 150) and the Arjuna-carha by Ananda- 
vardhana. He also cites TiJaka-manjarl (on xvi. 3) apparently 
of Dhanapala, and one Jayadcva on prosody (on i. 18, 20}.’ 
It is interesting to note that Nami quotes a Prakrit verse 
from one Hari (ii. 10), presumably a writer on Poetics, 
which mentions eight Vrttis instead of five of Rudta(a. 

A^ddhara 

Peterson (ii, p. 85) brought to our notice another Jaina com* 
mentator on Rudrata. called A^dhara, son of Sallaksaija and 
Hatni. He was a Jaina teacher wholived till Sainvat 1296= 
1240 A.D. He should be distinguished from A^adbara. son 
of Ramajl Bhatta, a very late writer who composed a com* 
mentary on Appayya’s Kuvalayananda^. In the Pra^asti at 
the end of his Dhamdmria, A^adhara’s peisonal history is 
given, He belonged to the VySghtetavSla family and was son 
of SaIIak$apa (or Lakiaija) and Ratni. He was born in the 
loztKSs of Mandalakara situated in the country round the 
Sakanibhari (Sambhar) Lake. He had by his wife Sarasvati a 
son named Chahada, who was a favourite of Arjunavarman of 

tikrUnta'.h pr3\-rfic!an samarthllam. The reaJmg po/ira-v/nitfll/* in 
this verse is doubted on the aolhoriiy of Kielhom’s raln>‘leaf MS 
iHepon, ISSO-Sl, p. 63) ivhicb reads instead ta\-sapiati‘ . This new 
reading will place Nami much later ; but it is not supported by other 
^ISS (e.g. Mitra 1102 ; Stem 61; Peterson i p. 16). as well as by 
the evidences adduced above from other sources. Kielhoro's reading 
is obviously incorrect m itself, because it makes the serse deficient 
sn metre. 

1 For this author see H. D. Velankar, JayadUman, Bombay 1949. 
This Jayadeva and h's Chandah-iOilra arc also cued by Abhinavagupta 
in his comm, on Bharata. For his date (befora 950 A.D.) see P. K. 
Code in Poona Orientalist, pp. 33-38 (reprinted in his Studies in In- 
dian Lit. Hist. I, pp. 138-43). 

2 The two are canfused by Aufrecht I. i4b and. following bint 
by Harichand Sasfri p. 18 ; but Aufreei>t expresses doubt about their 
■identity. 
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Malava (first quarter of the l3th century). After the invasion 
of Sahibadina, king of the Turuskas (apparently Shuhabu-d-din 
Ghur. Sultan of Delhi, who vanquished Prthuraja in 1193 
A.D.), A^adhara emigrated to Malava and lived in Dhara. 
where he learned the doctrines of Jaina faith and Jinendra- 
vyakarana from Pandita Mahavira, pupil of Dharascna. 
Asadhara was reputed for his learning, being praised by the 
sage Udayasena, by the poet Vihlana (sic) who is not the Kash- 
mirian poet Bihlana who lived about 1070-90 A.D., but minis- 
ter of Vijayavarman king of the Vindhyas, and by the great 
yati MadanakTrti. He wrote more than 15 works, of which he 
gives a list, referring also to his commentary on Rudrata*. 
His Tri?as{i-smr(i-sastra. which g/ves stories of 63 great men 
mentioned in the Jaina Puranas, was composed in 1236 A.D." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
R II dr ana 

Edition. Kavyalamkara Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P'. 
Parab, Nir. Sag. Press, Bombay (Kavyaroala 2) 1886, 1909 
with Nami’s comm. Our references are to the second edition 
of 1909. 

Natm-sadhti 

Edition. Kavyamala 2, 1886, 1909, with the text (see above).. 

Asadhara 

Mss. Aufrecht i 103a, 779a. 

No MS of Vallabhadcva’s commentary on Rudrata is- 
knovvn. 

Rudrabhafja 

Editions. Srhgara-tUaka (1) by Pischel with an inlrod., 
Kiel 1886 (2) Kavyamala Gucchaka iii 1887, 1899. Our re- 
ferences are to Pischel’s edition. 

1 Peterson ii p. 85 and fn ; Bhandarkar Rep. 1883-84, pp. 103-4. 

2 Aufrecht i 54b. Wintcrnilz (GescUichte, ii, p. 354, fn 5) assigns- 
1228-1244 A.D. as the dale of Asadhara’s literary aclivity. See also. 
Kicihorn in El. ix. 1908, p. I07f. 
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Commentary, Htua-tarangini by Gopala Bhaffa, son oC 
Hacivain^a Bbatta Dravida, Sec under Commentators on 
Mammata and Bhanudatta. below. Mentioned in Kavyamala 
cd. of the text (p. 111). He calls his author Rudra, If the 
Gopala BhaUa, cited by Kumacasvamio, be the same person, 
then he is earlier than the beginning of the 15tb century. As 
GopSla Bha{ta, appears to be a South Indian writer, this 
conjecture is probable. Oppert’s entry of Vana-tarangini {H 
2711. 1787) on Rudratais apparently a mistake for this work,, 
and the name Rudraia is a confusion for Rudra. 

THE WRITER ON ALA.]IK4RA IN THE VI$yU- 
DHARMOTTARA ANO AGNI-WR^SA 

The VifnU'dhamoltora 

The VifijU'dharmouara'. counted as an Upapurapa, is one of 
the later Pur5pic works of ao encyclopaedic character which,, 
in the course of its rapid treatment of multifarious subjects, 
devotes a few chapters to tbe topics of dancing (Nftta), singing 
(Gita) and music (Atodya), Poetics (AlaqikSra), Dramaturgy 
(Natya) and allied subjects. The work consists of three Kindas 
of more than eight hundred chapters, tbe distribution and 
number of chapters in each Kanda being as follows : i — cb. 269; 
ii— ch. 183; iii— ch. 355. WearecoDcernedhereocly with afew 
chapters of Kanda iii, which begins with what is called Citca- 
sutra or the art of painting and proceeds to the allied topics 
of dancing, singing and music. Ch. 14-15 of this KSndais devo- 
ted generally to some topics of Poetics. They name and define 
17 kinds of poetic figures {alamkaras), which are : Anuprasa, 
Yamaha (two types Satnda$la and Samudga distinguished), 
Rupaka. Vyalireka, Sleja, UtprefcjS, Artbantara-nyasa, Upa- 
nyasa (probably a kind of VyajoktiJ, Vibhavana, Ati^ayokti, 
Svabbavokti (or according to some MSS Varta). Yatha-samkh- 

I For a detailed account of the content of this hvge compila- 
tion. chapter by chapter, see R. C. Hazra, Si«d!ts in the Upapw^nar^ 
i. Calcutta 1958, pp. 147-218. 
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ya, Visesokti, Virodha, Ninda-stuti, Nidarsana and Ananvaya. 
In this list may be included Upama which, however, is not 
explicitly mentioned or defined. In some of these verses 
reference is made to older authorities (puratana or purum). 
Ch. 15 speaks of Kavya and distinguishes it from Sastra and 
Itihasa. The Mahakavya is (hen defined and characterised ; 
it should contain nine Rasas, namely, Srugara,Hasya, Karuna, 
Raudra, Vira, Bhayanaka, Bibhasta, Adbhuta and Santa; there 
should be description of towns, countries etc ; it should have a 
Nayaka and Pratinayaka, but it should not describe death of 
the Nayaka. Ch. 16 names, defines and classifies Prahelikas. Ch. 
17-31. based mostly on Bharata’s Nafya-suitra, deal generally 
with dramaturgy. The Rupakas are classified into 12 varieties, 
namely, Nataka, Natika, Prakarana, Prakaram, Utsr.s|.ikaiika, 
Bhana, Samavakara, Ihamrga, Vyayoga, Vithi, Dima and 
Prahasana, Eight types of Nayikas are distinguished, namely, 
Vasaka-sajja, Virahotkanthiia, Svadhlna-bharlrka, Kalahanta- 
rila, Khandita, Vipralabdha, Pro.sita-bhartrka and Abhisarika. 
Ch. 18-19 deal with the different kinds of vocal (Gita) 
and instrumental (Atodya) music, appropriate to the nine 
Rasas. Ch, 20-29 define Nafya, classify Nrlta, deal general- 
ly with the construction of the stage and its attendant religious 
rites and describe the four modes of Abhinaya, namely, 
Ahgika, Sattvika, Vaeika and Aharya, Ch, 30 deals in 28 
verses with the nine Rasas (including Santa) and their mode 
of delineation. Ch. 31 describes 49 Bhavas, including 
Nirveda, 

This brief resume will give a rough idea of the topics inclu- 
ded in the 28 chapters of the Upapurana on Alarnkara, Natya 
and allied subjects. But the section is essentially a rapid com- 
pilation and presents no definite system. The date of the Upa- 
purana, however, must be early. It is later certainly than Bhara- 
ta’s Ncifya-sastra which is used as a source, but it is earlier 
probably than Bhatti and the works of Bhamaha and Dandin, 
who enumerate a much larger number of poetic figures. 
Its internal evidence as a whole indicates that it cannot be 
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earlier than 400 A. D. and later than 500 A. D. It was com- 
posed either in Kashmir or in the northernmost part of the 
Panjab; but its date is too early for any reference, direct or 
indirect, to the Kashmirian Dhvaoi school.* 

The Agni-purana 

The writer on Alamkara in the Agni-purana (chs. 336-346) 
-attempts to treat the subject of Poetics in what may be 
described roughly as an eclectic fashion, but the account is 
much fuller and more systematic. It appears to follow at the 
same time a tradition which is distinct from and probably 
older than that of the Kashmirian school of Anandavardhana. 
although the work itself may not have been old. The date 
of this apocryphal work, which is counted as one of eighteen 
MabaputSpas is uncertain but there is enough evidence to 
show that the Alaqtkara-sectioD in it is cbieOy a compilation 
by a writer, who was himself no great theorist but wbo 
wanted to collect together and present a workable epitome, 
conforming in essentials to the teachings of no particular 
system, yet gathering its material from all sources. This is 
apparent not only from its independent, if somewhat loosely 
joined and uncritical treatment, but also from the presence of 
verses culled from Bharata. Bhamaha. Dandin and probably 
other old unknown writers.* Bharata is cited by name in Agni 
339. 6, and a large part of its treatment of nS/ya. nriya, abhinaya 
and rasa follows Bharata’s exposition, even to the literal 

1 On the question of the date and provenance of the Upapurana 
see R. C. Hazra, op at. pp. 205-12. 

2 The present Agm-purai^ is said (/H2. xii, pp. 683-89) to be 
a recast of an earlier and orisinal Agni-p. which is the text described 
by the Maisya-p. and Skanda-p. and quoted by some Dhamia-^astra 
writers, 

3 Thus, the verse abhidheyena sambendhat (Agni 344. 11-12). 
which is also cited anonymously by Matnmata (Sabda-vy3p5‘ p. 8) and 
in the Kdma-dhenu on VSmana iv. 3. 8, is attributed to one 
Bhartrmitra by Afukula (p. 17). The verse is not traceable in 
Bhartrhari. Bhartrmitra is cited also by Someivara in his comm, 
on Mammata (p. 16). 

7 
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borrowing and paraphrase of some of his well known verses. 
Thus, Agui 337. ll-12=Bharata xxii. 28-29 ; Agni 338. 12= 
Bharata vi. 36 ; Agni 338. 7-8=Bharata vi. 39 ; Agni 342. 
15-17=Bharata xvii. 62-65. The definition of poetry (Agni 
336. 6) and of poetic figure (Agni 341, 17) are copied literally 
from Dandin i. 10 and ii. 1 respectively. Cf also Agni 336. 
13=Dandin i. 29=Bhamaha i 27 ; Agni 336. 23, 25,26= 
Dandin i. 12, 15, 17=Bhamaha i. 20. This will be enough to 
indicate not only the general nature of the work, but also tho 
probability that these chapters of the Purana w'ere compiled 
later than Dandin.* Two verses again (apare kavya-samsare 
and srngarl cet kavih) occur in Agni 338. 10-11 and in the Dliva- 
nynloka of Anandavardhana (p. 222), who flourished in the 
middle of the 9th century.^ As the authorship of one of these 
verses (srngarl cet kavih) is ascribed expressly by Abhinava- 
gupta' to Anandavardhana himself (Abh, Bh. cd. GOS, i. p. 
295) we can assume that the Agni borrowed this verse from 
the Dhvanyaloka. We cannot draw any definite inference from 
the Agni-ptirana's omissson of a direct reference to Vamana’s. 
teachings, but the definition of the term vakrokri bears 
some resemblance (341. 33) to Rudrala’s novel characterisa- 
tion of the same figure (ii, 14-16).^ On the other hand, this 
section of the Agni-purana (like the Alamkara section of 
the Visnu-dharmottara is not cited as an authority in the 
sphere of Poetics (if we except Bhoja’s anonymous appropria- 

1 Some of the definitions of poetic figures given by the Agni 
(E.g. Rupaka, Utpreksa, Viscsokti, Vibhuvana, Aksepa, Aprastuta- 
prasamsa, Samasokti and Paryayokta) occur in almost identical lan- 
guage in Dandin and Bhamaha. 

2 As the tradition of opinion embodied in the Agni-puruna appears 
to have been followed and further developed by Bhoja in his 
Sarasvan-k°, its date is presumably earlier than the 11th century. 
It is not suggested that Bhoja built up his elaborate system' on the 

. confused verses of the Agni, but the tradition of opinion is not 
essentially different. On a post-Bhoja date see JHQ x, pp. 767-79. 

3 . This point need not be emphasised ; for this idea of vakroktl 
was prevalent, as Ratnakara’s poem shows, in the 9tb century. 
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tions) until we come to the time of ViSvanatha (14th century) 
who quotes /Igm 336. 3-4 (=i. 2) and 337. 7. Whatever may 
be the date of the PiirSna as a whole, which is a kind of an 
ambitious cyclopaedia, incorporating sections on various 
departments of knowledge, we may, from what has been said, 
be justified in assigning the Alamkara-section to a period 
later than the middle of the 9th century.' The concept of 
dhvani is casually included in the figure aksepa.^ after the 
manner of most old authors, who flourished before that theory 
came into prominence.* 

With regard to the content of the AIamkara*sectiOD, the 
arrangement of chapters and topics are as follows. Ch. 336 
defines and classifies Kavya. Ch. 337 deals with the topics 
of Dramaturgy (12 kinds of Riipaka and Dparupaka, S Artha- 
prakftis and S Saipdbis). Cb. 33S considers the Rasas 
(with StbSyi-bhava. Vibhava and Anubblva), the types of 
Nlyaka-Nayikfi and their qualities. Ch. 339 speaks of four 
RItis (P&flcali, Gaud?, Vaidarbbl and Lat!) and four VfUis 
(Bbaratl, SSttvati, KaiikI and Arabha]!). Cb. 340 is devoted 
to dancing, Ch. 341 is concerned with four kinds of Abbinaya 
(Sattvika. VEcika, Ahgika and AbSrya). Cb. 342 defines and 
classifies Sabdatamkaras, including seven varieties of Citra and 
si:cteea kinds of PrahelikS. Cb. 343 deals with Arthalarnkaras ; 
Ch. 344 with what are called SabdSrthalamkaras (but it 

1 P. V. Kane (ffisf. of Dharma-iJsIra i, pp. 170-73) gives e. 
900 A.D. as 'the date of the Smrlt-ebaplcrs ; to the Alamkara-seaion 
he assigns the same date. Also see tfiQ xii p. 689-90. 

2 The word dhvani is also used in the opening verse of this section 
(336. 1 : cf Bhoja i. I) ; but apparently it alludes to the grammatical 
svord, which reveals the sphofa and which is indicated by the same 
term in the Vdkyapadiya. Bhoja. makes the same omission ; but of 
course he was more fully asrare of the view of Snandavardhana 
and his followers. The EhirSna was probably aware of the Dhvani- 
Iheory as propounded by Anandavardhana (one of whose verses is 
appropriated), but it did not apparently subscribe to it 

3 Cf Ruyvaka rp. 3f. 
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:lufjes Aksepa, Samasokli and Paryayokta). Ch. 345-46 are 
voted to Gunas and Dosas. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE DHVANIKaRA AND ANANDAVARDHANA 
( 1 > 

Anaodavardhana has been assigned by Biihler and Jacobi 
to the middle of the ninth century, on the strength of Raja- 
tarahgirii v. 34, which malres him oae of the ornamenfs of the 
court of Avanlivatman (855-84 A. D.) We are pretty certain 
of the time of Abhinavagupta. Anasdavardhana’s commen- 
tator ; for, as he himself states, his Brhad Vrtti on the Jivnra- 
pratyabhijna was written in 10J5 A. D., while his Krama- 
sto/ra was composed in 990-991 A.D. and his BhairavO’Slotra 
OT Isvara-stotra in 992-93. From Abbinavagupta's remarks 
at the end of his ’‘Locana commentary on Uddyotas i and 
iii of the Dhvanydlaka, it appears that the study of this 
famous work was traditional in his family, and that bis own 
commentary was composed as a rejoinder to another, called 
the CnndriAn (p. 60), written by one of his predecessors in the 
same goira'; and four times in his *Z.oc<]no (pp. 123. 174, 185, 
215) be discusses or controverts the views of this earlier com- 
mentator. who is specl&cally referred to as the CandtikS- 
kara at pp. 178 and 185.* This should certainly allow some 
generations to lie between Anandavardhana and Abhinava- 
gupta, and negative completely Pischel’s contention that in 
three passages Abhinavagupta speaks of Anandavardhana as 
one of his teachers. These passages occur at pp. 37. 183, 
and 214 of the printed text, but a perusal of them with re- 

r candrikH’kSrois lu pathUam. . .Sty alam purva’vatt^iyaih saha 
vh’ddena babhund, p. 285; ity tJam itiia-puna'i<i-sasoinih sSkam \iv3- 
dena, p. 123, etc. — ^Thc Candriki-k3ra is also cited by SomeSvara 
(p. 55) in his conun. on Mammala. 

2 This Candrikd is also referred to in a punning verse at the 
beginning of Mahimabhatla's VyaUi’virtka (i. 5); dhvoni-rarimmy 
ati-gafiane skhatita^ vCnySK pade pade sidabbamfrabbasena yat piv- 
VTf/tt prakaSakam candrikddy adrafaiva, on which the commentator 
remarks: candrikA jyoisnA dhvani-vicSrantfgTanlho'pi (p. 1). 
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ference to their context will show that the honoriGc word 
sum, if it at all refers to Anandavardhana, must refer to him, 
not literally but figuratively, as parampard-guru. whose work 
was held in esteem in his family^ ; or (which is more likely) 
the reference is to one or other of Abhinavagupta’s teachers, 
such as Bhatta Tauta or Bhattenduraja, the former of whom 
is cited as asmad-upddhydydU or asmad-guravah very often in 
Abhinava’s commentary on Bharata. Again, Kayyata states 
that he wrote his commentary on Anandavardhana’s Devl- 
sataka (ed. Kavyamala, Gucchaka ix) at about 977 A.D., so 
that by the end of the tenth century Anandavardhana was well 
enough established in fame to have two such learned com- 
mentators. Finally, Rajasekhara, who lived about the end 
of the 9lh and the beginning of the 10th century, mentions 
and cites Anandavardhana by name in his Kdvya mlmatnsd 
(p. 16), and this should certainly clear up any doubt as to the 
authenticity of the date assigned by Kahlana and accepted by 
Buhler and Jacobi. 


< 2 ) 

The celebrated work on Poetics known as Dhvanydloka 
(also called Kdvydloka or Saltrdayahka),- of which or a part 
of which Anandavardhana is reputed to be the author, may 
be distinguished ino two parts, viz. (1) the Karikh, consisting 
of verses and treating of dhvani, and (2) the ** Vrtti, or ex- 
position, generally in prose with illustrative verses, of the 
Karika. Now the question has been raised whether the Karika 
and the Vrtti are of the same authorship or should be attribu- 
ted to different authors. 

1 Jacobi, WZKM iv, pp. 237-38. 

2 The work is called Kuvyuloka by Abhinava in the concluding 
verses of Uddyota iii and iv. But in his comm, on Bharata (vii, vol. 
I, p. 344 ; xvi. 5, vol. ii, pp, 299-300) he refers to his own comm, 
on the Dhvanyuloka as Sahrdayuloka-locniw . — For a brief summary 
of the contents of the work see Kane in HSP, pp. 190-91. — On 
Dhvanyaloka and the text of the Dhvani-kilrikris sec S. P. Bhatta- 
charya in Proc. A-I.O.C, Patna 1933, pp. 613-22. 
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Abhinavagupta. who is followed in this respect by several 
later writers on Poetics, carefolly distinguishes between the 
Karikakara and the Vrttikara, by directly opposing them, and 
also by using the term vrtti-grantha in contradistinction to 
the karika^. In three of these passages (pp. 123. 130-1; ch. 
iv p. 29) Abhinavagupta expressly tries to reconcile the con- 
flicting views expressed by the Karifcakara and the Vrttikara. 

Biihler* first drew attention to this point ; and Jacobi’, 
relying on Abhinavagupta’s testimony, put forward the sug- 
gestion that the Dhvanikara. the supposed author of the Kari- 
ka, was a diflerent and older writer who should be distinguished 
from Aoandavardhana, the author of the Vftti. In support 
of this, it has been pointed oni that one does not find 
complete agreement of opinion between the two parts of 
■the work, although the one is ao exposition of the other. 
On the other hand, it seems that the system as given 
in its bare outline by (be KidkSkara in bfs concise 
-verses has been considerably expanded, revised, and modi- 
fied by (he VfttikSra ; and many problems not discussed 
or even hinted at by the former are elaborately treated 
of by the latter. In one place, for instance (p. 123). Abhinava- 
gupta clearly points out that the classification of dhvani 
according to vajln. alamkara. and rasadi is not expressly 
taught in any Karika ; while in another place in ch. iv. Abhj- 
navagupta states that the question as to the source of the 
endless variety of ariha in poetry is mentioned by the Vftti- 

1 pp. 1. 59-60, 71, 75, 85, 104. 123. 130-1 ; ch iv pp. 25. 29, 37, 
38, 39, 40 in JDL., ix, 1923, Calcutta U/nversily. One of these pas- 
■sages from Locami on p. 123 would imply that the earlier com- 
mentator, the Candeikakara, probably made a similar distinction 
-between the KSrikokura and the Vrttikara. For these passages col- 
lected together, see S. K De in the BSOS i, pt. 4, p. 3 (reprinted 
in S. K. De, Some Problemj of Sanskrit Poetics, Calcutta 1959, pp. 
80-90, where the whole question is discussed) and Haridiand Sastri 
op. cit. pp. 86-87, 

2 Kashmir Rep. p. 65. 

3 ZDMG, 1902, p. 405£. 
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kara but not touched upon by the Karikakara. Indeed, it 
seems that Anandavardhana in his classical Vrtti attempted 
to build up a more or less complete system of Poetics upon 
the loosely joined ideas and materials supplied by the brief 
Karikas ; and his success was probably so marvellous that in 
course of time the Karikakara receded to the background, 
completely overshadowed by the more important figure of his 
formidable expounder ; and people considered as the Dhvani- 
kara not the author of the few memorial verses but the com- 
mentator Anandavardhana himself, who for the first time 
fixed the theory in its present form. The term “Dhvanikara” 
itself came gradually to be used in the generic sense of “the 
creator of the Dhvani School”, and therefore indiscriminately 
applied by later writers to Anandavardhana, who might not 
have been the founder of the sjstcm, but who came to receive 
that credit for having first victoriously introduced it in the 
struggle of the schools. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that in the apocryphal verse 
ascribed to Rajasekhara in Jahlana, Anandavardhana is regard- 
ed as the founder of the d/rvam-theory. Similarly, Samudra- 
bandha (p. 4), passing in review the five schools of Poetics- 
before Ruyyaka, mentions Anandavardhana as the founder of 
the fifth or last Dhvani School. This would also explain the 
two groups of apparently puzzling citations from the Dhvauy- 
aloka met with in the works of later writers, in which they 
cither confuse or identify Anandavardhana with the Dhvani- 
kara. On the one hand, we have several Karikas cited under 
the name of Anandavardhana, while on the other, several 
passages which occur in the Vrtti arc given under the name 
of the Dhvanikara. This confusion was so complete in later 
writers that even in the latter part of the eleventh century 
Mahimabhatta, who professed to demolish the new theory by 
his fierce onslaught in the Vyakti-viveka, quotes from the 
Karika and the Vrtti indiscriminately under the generic ap- 
pellation of the Dhvanikara. In the same way Ksemendra, 
in the last quarter of the eleventh century, and Hcmacandra, 
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in the firfc quarter of the twelfth, make Anandavardhana 
responsible for Karikas iu. 24 and i. 4 respectively, while still 
later writers like Jayaiaiha. VHvanatha. Govinda and 
Kumarasvamin regard Anandavardhana himself as the 
Dhvanikara, to whom the the Karika, as well as the Vrtti, is 
indiscriminately attributed*. Mammata, generally a careful 
writer, distinguishes Anandavardhana from the writer of the 
Kankas, whom he styles dhvanikara or’ dhvanikrt (pp. 213 
and 214), but in one place (p. 445) he apparently falls into 
confusion and ascribes to the Dhvanikara a verse which un* 
doubtedly belongs to the Vrtti. The question, however, of 
the differentiation of the Karikakara and Vritikara cannot 
yet be taken as finally settled. 

( 3 ) 

If the DhyanikSra, however, is distinguished from Ananda> 
vatdhana, the question naturally arises— who was this 
DhvanikSra, and what date should be assigned to him? 
Abhiaavagupta does not give us any iaformation on this 
point. Jacobi, in the learned iniroductioo to his translation 
of the Dhvanyaloka, poses the question very ably without, 
however, furnishing a precise solution. Sovani’s hypothesis* 
that the name of the unknown KSfikSkara was Sahrdaya. is 
hardly convincing : for his grounds for this presumption are 
that (1) one of the alternative names of the work itself is 

1 K?emendra, Aucttya-vicura. p. 134 = O/ivonj-o/oAa hi. 24; 

Hemacandra, Comm. p. 26 = Vallabhadcva, Subfiat* 157 = D/ivanya* 
loka j. 4 ; Govinda Tbakkura, p. 16 = Dhvanyaloka p. 221 ; Vi^va. 
natha, p. 114 = DhvanyOJoka, p. 130; Jay-aralha, p 119 = D/ivonya- 
loka p. Ill; KumSrasv3min, p. 64 = Dhvany(iloka Hi. 3. RSjaIckhara 
(p. 15) in his only ^notation from Anandavardhana really cites a 
Parikara-Jloka of the Vrtti at p. 137. Kuntaka, on the other band, 
quoting the Prakrit verse tda Joflipi/ (DAv. p. 62), which is Ananda- 
■vartffiana’s own (from it’s tost appears to dasignals- 

Anandavardhana as the Dhvanilita (see introd. to Vakrokii-rniio. 
2nd ed. p. xi). 

2 IRAS. 1910. pp. 164*67. 
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Sahrdayaloka and that (2) the use of the words sahrdaya and 
kavi-sahrdaya at the end of chapter iv of the Dhvanyaloka 
and in the beginning of Abhinavagupta’s commentary is 
signiQcantly corroborative. It is well known, however, that 
the word sahrdaya (lit. a man with a heart) is used in innu- 
merable places in Alamkara literature, as in the verses in 
question, to designate a man of taste, a judge of literary 
beauty, a connoisseur of Rasa. Anandavardhana himself 
discusses sahrdayatva at some length in his Vrtti (p. 160). and 
Abhinavagupta arrives at a concise definition of a sahrdaya 
thus (p. 11): ye?am kdvyamisllanabhyasa-vasad visadibhute 
mano-inukitre varnaifiya-ianmayl-bbavana-yogyata, te hrdaya- 
samvadabhdjah sahrdayuh, a definition which became so 
much standardized that Hemacandra docs not scruple to copy 
it literally (Comm. p. 3) ' 

In the absence of materials it is very diflicuh to decide 
the question finally. Jacobi maintains, on the indication of a 
passage in Abhinava, that this unknown Dhvanikara was a con- 
temporary of Manoratha, who is placed by Ruja-taraugim 
(iv. 497 and 671) in the reign of Jayapida and his successor 
Lalitapida i.c at the third quarter of the eighth and the first 
quarter of the ninth century (about 780-813 A.D.); but there are 
difficulties which seriously stand in the way of our arriving at a 
definite decision on this point. While discussing the various 
theories which deny the existence of dhvani, Anandavardhana 
quotes a verse anonymously with the remark : taihd canycm 
krta evatra slokah, upon which Abhinavagupta in his gloss 
remarks: tatha ednyena iti. granthakrt-samana-kala-bhavina 
manoratha-mmnd kavina. If we suppose that by granthakrt 
Abhinavagupta means Anandavardhana, then Manoratha, 
who is thus made a contemporary of the latter, lives in the 
middle or second part of the ninth century, i.c. somewhat 

1 Mammata begins his work (p. 10) with a reference to kavi 
and sahrdaya, who arc etymologically distinguished by Vidyadhara 
(p. 21) ; and both Mammata and Viivanatha declare that the sahrdaya 
alone can have a true perception of Rasa in poetry. 
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iater than the date assigned to him by Kahlana, presuming 
of course that both the Manoratbas are identical persons. 
If, on the other hand, we suppose that granr/jaA^r/ refers, as 
Jacobi conjectures, to the anonymous Dhvanikara, we are 
confronted with the fresh difficulty that by the term gfonihakrl 
Abhinavagupta invariably means Anandavatdhana {pp. 12, 
37. 90, etc.). To remove this diOicuIty we must suppose 
either (I) that Kahlana is wrong, as Pischel argues, in assign* 
ing Manoratha to the reign of Jayapida and Lalitapida. (2) 
that the two Manorathas were not identical persons, or (3) 
that Abhmavagupta himself has confused the Karikakara 
with the Vrttikara in a manner not usual with him. As 
there are no definite means of deciding any one of these 
equally plausible propositions, the conjecture that the original 
Dhvanikara was a contemporary of the Manoratha of 
Kahlatja cannot be taken to have been definitely proved.^ 

( 4 ) 

It seems, on the other band, that the Karikhs date back 
(0 an earlier time than (he first quarter of the ninth century, 
in which the Dhvanikara is placed by Jacobi as a contem* 
porary of Manoratha. The allusion to Manoratha and the 
apparent discrepancy in Kablana’s statement need not trouble 
us, nor need we challenge the otherwise trustworthy testimony 
of Abhinavagupta ; for it is quite reasonable to suppose that 
the Manoratha under discussion is perhaps a poet who was. 
Abhinavagupta says, contemporaneous with Anandavardhana, 
and therefore quite a diderent person from the well known 
Manoratha of Kahlana. This is perhaps a much simpler 
explanation than straining the word gronr/ink/-/ to mean the 
Karikakara in the face of Abhinavagupla’s own distinct 
indication to the contrary ; and in this way we are not affected 
in the least by Kahlaija’s Manoratha, with whom we have 
nothing to do. If, on the other hand, we place the 

1 T. R. Chiniamani in JOR ii (192S), pp. 44-47 tries to reconcile 
the discrepancies. 
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Dhvanikara in the time of Kahlana’s Manoratha, this would 
leave only a bare margin of one or two generations between tho 
Karikakara and the Vrttikara. which does not seem to be 
enough to make room for a period of scholastic exposition of 
the subject. But undoubted traces of such activity are preserv- 
ed to us in the few memorial verses — parikara-slokcts (pp. 34, 
130, 137, 147, 163), saingraha-slokas (pp. 87, 223), somk?epa- 
slokas (pp. 44, 74, 243)— incorporated by Anandavardhana in 
his Vrtti which itself, therefore, is not likely to be the first of its 
kind. These Slokas are a sort of recapitulation-stanzas which 
are adduced by the Vrttikara from unknown sources, some- 
times to explain the meaning of the Karikas, but more often to 
amplify and supplement them. But at the same time we need 
not suppose a very long intervening period between the 
original dogmatic formulator of a theory and its first thought- 
ful expounder ; for it is not necessary that a system should 
always require a long streten of time in forming itself. The 
phenomenon is not unusual that if a literary or intellectual 
movement is already afoot and is, at it were, in a effervescent 
state, a few generations, or at most a century, arc enough to- 
bring it to the inevitable culmination, or at least to some 
preliminary completion. If we suppose that a system of 
dhvani had been in existence at a very early period, we 
should expect to find, as we do find to a certain 
extent in the case of the Rasa-theory, its influence work- 
ing, at least indirectly, on the earlier writers who prece- 
ded Anandavardhana, although this argument in itself 
does not carry with it a decisive force. It may be ad- 
mitted, on the other hand, that the Dhvanikara apparently 
shows himself conversant with some theories of rasa, rlti and 
alatnkara. But this neither proves nor disproves his own 
antiquity or that of his system, for there is no evidence t& 
show that he was aware of the particular views of Bhamaha, 
Dandin or Varaana who championed these theories ; nor 
are these writers to be taken, like the Dhvanikara himself, 
as the absolute founders of the systems they individually 
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represent. It only goes to establish that the theory, enunciated 
by the Dhvanikara, might have existed side by side with these 
systems, as we find them in the extant works ; for it could 
not have been much later, inasmuch as such a supposition 
■would bring it too near the time of Anandavardhana himself. 
If the Dhvanikara was contemporaneous with Dandin or 
Vamana. be may be placed at most a century earlier than his 
commentator in the first half of the 8th century. 

( 5 ) 

If Anandavardhana gave the final authoritative shape to 
the d/ivani-theory (only the details of which were worked out 
by Abhinavagupta and others), the anonymous Dhvant- 
kara was not its absolute creator. This is made clear by the 
hrst Karika, which tells us that the theory was already taught 
by earlier thinkers, and that it existed even at the time of the 
Dhvanikara himself in various forms, handed down, as 
Anandavardhana explains, in unbroken tradition (parainparay& 
ya^i samSmnSta^), although it may not have been explained, 
as Abhinava adds In bis gloss, in particular books {avicchiru 
nena pravahe^a tair etad uktam. vinSpi vi^ifta-pustakefu 
vivecanad ity abhiprdyah. p, 3). This implies without doubt 
that the school existed from a very early time, but some 
unknown writer gathered together, summed up. and fixed the 
theory in a form which obtained considerable literary esteem 
for his work and the honoured but somewhat vague appella* 
tion of the Dhvanikara for himself. But his name and fame, 
in course of time, were eclipsed by those of his great Vrttikara 
who succeeded in establishing the theory for all time and to 
■whom posterity began to ascribe, not altogether undeservedly, 
all the honours of his predecessor, so that one of the latest 
writers on Alamkara, Kumarasvamin '(p. 288). glorifies him 
with the curious but significant epithet — Dhvanyacarya. 

C 6 ) 

Very little Is known of Anandavardhan's personal history. 
The colophon at the end of ch. Hi of bis work in the India 
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Office MS calls him nonopadhyayatmaja, .while the colophon 
to ch. iv gives the form jonopUdhyaya. Of these two forms- 
of the name of his father, the former seems to be correct, for 
referring to Anandavardhana’s Dcvi-sataka. Hemacandra 
(Comm, p.225) cities its author as nona-sutah snmad-anajidu' 
vardhana-mma. Kayyata also, commenting on the last 
punning verse of the same work, refers to the author as the 
son of Nona, and mentions his two works, the Vi?amabam- 
lild and Arjuna-carita. supposed to have been punningly allud- 
ed to in that verse. Both these works are cited in Anandavar- 
dhana’s Vrtti, by Abhinavagupta (pp. 152, 176, 2221, by Hema- 
candra (pp. 15, 213); and the first work appears to be a Prakrit 
poem. Anandavardhana himself refers to another work of 
his own at p. 233, on which Abhinava adds the gloss : gran/Z/a- 
iitara iti viniscaya-fikayam dharmottamayam yd vivrtir 
amuud granihakrtci krtd. This is apparently a work called. 
Dharmottamd a commentary on the {Pramdna-) viniscoya of 
Dharmakirti. Abhinava in Locam iv (p. 31) refers to another 
work of Anandavardhana’s called Tottvdloka, in which the 
latter is said to have discussed, among other things, the 
relation between kdvya-naya and sustra-naya. 


( 7 ) 

ABHINAVAGUPTA 

Abhinavagupta’s fame rests chiefly on his philosophical 
works on Kashmir Saivaism. but he appears also to have 
attained a considerable reputation in the realm of Poetics by 
his two remarkable commentaries on Bharata and on Ananda- 
vardhana, called respectively Abhinava-bhdratJ and Kdvydloka- 
locaua. Since the Uocaiia is cited several times by name, it 
seems to have been written before the other commentary. Ho 
also cites in his Locana (p. 179, also p. 29) another commentary 
(vivaram) of his own, now lost, on the Kdvya-kaittuka by one 
of his teachers [asmad-upUdhydya) Bhatta Tauta. Nothing is 
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known of this Bhatta Tauta {also called Bhatfa Tota) ; but it 
appears from its fourth introductory verse that Abhinava’s 
commentary on Bharata was inspired by this teacher, who is 
cited there very frequently, just as his Locana was inspired by 
his other teacher Bhatjenduraja. The exact scope and extent 
of Tauta’s lost work is not known, but from Abhicavagupta's 
reference {pp. 187, 275. 310) it appears to have dealt with 
the theories of poetry in general and Rasa in particular, 
and explained some relevant passages from the Natya- 
iastra.^ 

The Kavya-kautuka is also referred to in the anonymous 
commentary on the Vyakti-viveka (p. 13) ; and Hemacandta 
(p, 316) quotes three verses from Bhajla Tauta in his text and 
reproduces (p. 59) in bis commentary (appiopriating the 
passage directly from Abioava on Bbarata) an opinion of 
this teacher in connexion with the theory of Rasa. K$emeodra 
in bis Aucitya'vicira (under il. 35) attributes to Tauta a frag* 
meat of a verse which is given in full but anonymously by 
Hemacandra (p. 3)2. Tauta is quoted also by MSpikyacandia 
(at p. 5), by £fidhara and by Can^Idisa in their respective 
commentaries on Mammata. 

Bbatta Tauta, together with BhaUendurSja, who is ex* 
- travagantly praised in (be Locana and whose relation to 
Abbinava we have already discussed, were probably his 
preceptors in Kavya and Alamkara. His references to his 
instructors in philosophy, like Siddbicela', Lak$managupta and 
others, in his philosophical works possess so interest for us ; 
but it may be noted that Abinava. in his Pralyabhijna-vimarsini 
Laghu-vrtti refers to Utpala as his parama-gurtu the teacher 

1 See above under commentators oa Bbarata p. 33. 101. Some^> 
vara (Comm, on Mammata p. 55) appears to have seen the work, 
as well as Abhinava’s comm, on it (/«: ca Bhatta-Totena KHvia- 
kaulu\e, Abhinovosuptai ca iad-yrttaa njrntfnni). 

2 This verse is ascribed, perhaps wrongly, to MSmaha (or Bh3- 
maha ?) in Kiimtt-dhemi on Vaitiana, p. 4, ed, Benares. 

3 Cited in Locana. coneladins verses. 
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of bis teacher. This description of Utpala (see above p. 33) is 
repeated in his Locam (p, 30), where Abhinava discusses the 
term protyabhijna, used in the text (i. 8), and refers to what is 
said on this point by Utpala. This Utpala is well known in 
the history of Kashmir Saivaism as the author of the Isvara- 
pratyabhijnci (on whose Siltro and Vrtti Abhinava wrote a 
Lagbu Vrtti and a Brhatl Vrtti respectively), and is assigned 
by Biihler {op. cit p. 79) to the first half of the 10th 
century. From what Abhinava himself says in his numerous 
works on Kashmir Saivaism, we may indicate the line of 
spiritual succession {guru-parampara) thus: Somananda — 
Utpala — Laksmanagupta — Abhinavagupta ; Somananda being 
probably a pupil of Vasugupta who is taken as the earliest 
founder of the Pratyabhijna-sastra. The guru-parainpara in 
his study of the Tantras may be given thus: Sumatinatha — 
Somadeva — Sarnbhunatha — Abhinavagupta. 

In the concluding portion of his Paratrunsika-vivaram, 
Abhinava gives us an interesting personal and genealogical 
account, in which he tells us that he was son of Kasmiraka 
Cukhala^ and grandson of Varahagupta, and had a brother 
named Manorathagupta. Abhinava’s date is easily gathered 
from his relation to Utpala and Anandavardhana, as well as 
from his own dating of some of his works. As we have 
mentioned above, his Krama-stotra was composed in 990-91 
A. D. and his Bhairava- or Jsyara-stotra in 992-93 A.D, 
while his Briiati Vrtti on Utpala’s Pratyabhijfia bears the 
date 1015 A.D. We can therefore, place him with certainty 
at the last quarter of the 10th and the first quarter of the 
11th century-. 

1 BQhler’s MS has kasmiraka viculaka {op. cit. p. civ) as well 
as °ctiklia!a (p. cMi) ; the real name appears to have been Narasimba- 
gupta, while his mother’s name was Vimahi 

2 For the woiks of Abhinavagupta see K C. Pandey, Abhinava- 
gupta, ChSS, Benares 1935 pp. 122-24 ; V. Raghavan in J071, xiv pp, 
318-20 and New Cat. Cat. i, pp. 224-26. On Writers quoted in 
Abhinavabharatl see V. Raghavan in JOR vi pp. 153-62. 
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CHAPTER V 

FROM RAJASEKHARA TO MAHIMABHATTA 

RAJA&EKHARA 
( 1 ) 

Raja^ekbara, soo of mahamantrin Durduka or Duhika and 
SHavad' and great-grandson of the poet Akalajalada of the 
Yayavara family, is better known as a poet and dramatist than 
as a writer on Poetics. In his Bala-ramayaiia i. 12. Raja 
Bokhara describes himself as the author of six works which 
must have existed even before this presumably early produc- 
tion of his.‘ It is not known whether his other three well known 
dramas belong to this period, but it appears that be probably 
composed more than six works. Hemacandra (Comm. p. 335) 
cites a work of RSjafetcbara's. entitled Hara-vilasa, as as 
example of a poem which bears the same of its author 
(sva-namSnUfd), and quotes (wo verses from the same (Comm, 
pp. 334-335) ; from which Ujjvaladatta also (ii. 2$) gives a 
half-verse. In the KSvyo-mirndinsd. again (xviip. 98). there 
is a reference to another work of bis own. called B/mvcno- 
kofa, for information on general geography.® Ujjvaladatta 
(ii. 76) also quotes a line from RSjaiekbara on the synonyms 

1 BSla-rami* ad i. 7, 13 ; Caf<**Wni' oi i. 8 ; Vidd/ia-idla’ od 
i. 5. Rajatekbara calls himself a Kaviraja {Karpura-mani' i. 9 ; 
Viddha-Sala 5. 3), which is, according to Xdv.mim., the seventh, 
out of the ten stages, of poetic skill, one degree higher than that 
of a niahakavi. 

2 In Karpura-marii’ i. 9 we are told that RfijaJekhara began his 
career as a b'Va-kafi, so called apparently from his two works 
Bdla-rdmS’ and Bdla-bhu* ; while in this Prakrit drama, as welt as 
in Viddho’ifila’, he appears lo have attained the distinction of a 
Kavirdla. 

3 Kane (HSP. p. 207-8) believes that the Bhuvana-koSa was 

»wir ittV fp/sfnf s foit <tf the Xpk 


not a ' 
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of Siva, which, if not occurring in the Hara-vilasa, was pro- 
bably taken from an unknown lexicon by him. 

In the two anthologies of Vallabhadeva and Sarngadhara, 
we get a considerable number of verses ascribed to Raja- 
sekhara. Of these, about 24 have been identified by Stcn 
Konow in Rajasekhara’s four plays,^ but about 10 have not 
yet been traced in any of his known works, nor are they to be 
found in his Kavya-mlmamsa. These untraced verses, 
including most of the memorial verses on poets, probably 
belong to another and younger RajaSekhara.- 

There can be hardly any doubt that the Kavya-mlmamsa 
should be ascribed to the dramatist Raja^ekhara, although it is 
not mentioned in these enumerations of Raja^ekhara’s works.^ 
Our author gives his own name at the end of the first chapter 
of this work as yayavarlya Raja^ekhara, which agrees with 
the description given in the dramas and which makes later 
writers cite our author simply as yayavara*. The opinions 
of the yayavara family, to which he belonged and in which 

I 

1 cd. Karpura-vwnj" pp. 189-91. 

2 This other Rrijalckhara may or may not be the Jaina RHja- 
^ekhara, author of the Prabandha-koia (1348 A.D.). Rice 282 men- 
tions a work called Karpura-rasa-martjar~i by Bfilakavi, which apparent 
ly refers to Riijas'ekhara and his well knovm Prakrit drama, and not 
to any work on Alainkara. 

3 Aufrccht notes {ABod 135a) that the Kdv. vijm. is cited by 
name by Sanikara in his commentary on Sakiintalu. 

4 Billa-bba" i. 6. 13; Viddha-idla"' i. 5; and Dhanapfda in 

Tilaka-i/infij" cd. Kavyamalii 85, 1903, xl, 33. and Mrmikyacandra in 
Somketa comm. (cd. Mysore) p. 308. Also Hcmacandra (p. 235) and 
SomeSvara (ed. Jodhpur 1959, p. 224, ydySvarlya). Narayana Dlksita on 
Viddha-iala. i. 5 quotes Dcvala to show that yayavara means a 
kind of a householder (dvividho prhasthak, ydyavarah iutJnai ca ; 
see MitdkrarS on Yajaa'’ i. 128) according to which yuydvara means 
a particular class of Brahmans who lead a plain life and do not 
accept gifts etc. Rajas'ekhara's wife came from Ksatriya family, but 
Anuloma marriage ryas permitted. See Kane, Hist of Dhamma-iastra 
ii. no. 641-42. M, 
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were born poets and scholars like Surananda,' Akalajalada.* 
Tarala’ and Kaviraja. are cited frequently by him under the 
general designation as well as under the individual 

names of these famous members of the family who are 
enumerated in the Bala ramayana i. 13 and elsewhere4 He also 
quotes with respect the views of his wife Avamisundari of the 
Cahuana family (pp. 20, 46, 57), for whose pleasure, we know, 
he wrole his Karp//ra-fnan/ari (i. 11) and who seems to have 
been an accomplished authoress. The present work does not 
also omit a display the author’s love for Prakrit dialects 
(pp. 34, 51t as well as his knowledge of geography (cb. xvii), of 
which he gives ample evidence in Act xof the Bala-rSmayarto. 
These and other details, on which we need not dwell any 
further, show that our Rajaiekbara is CO other than the well 
known dramatist.’ 

< 2 ) 

The published text of the KHvya-nUntarj^sci in eighteen 
chapters is apparently the first part of a projected extensive 
volume, of which a general summary or scheme is given in 

1 Ad oniament of the countiy of the Cedis ^celil•ma^dala■na!^• 
dana, Jalhana’a Suktl-muktSvali 88.S9, p. 41). His patron Ranavisraha 
is supposed oy Bhandarkar (fteport, 3887-91, p. xla) to have been 
the brother-in-law ot Kr^na If of the RS>trakGta dynasty, whose dates 
range froaj 875 to 911 A.D. Quoted also in KSv. mlm. p. 75. 

2 RSjafekhara’s great-grandfather. This is not bis real name but 
sobriquet derived from the ctpression ia Sr. Padd/ieii 111 - Subhdi' 
843 (dSkjinSO'fl). Famous for his poetical jems, some of which were 
plagiarised by Kadambarlrama (Jablaija Sskii-muklSvali 83-84 (p. 46). 
Called »ia/iuruj{ra-CMdunKJrti in Bafa-riima* i. 13; also see Viddha- 
id/n' i. S. 

3 Cited by Jahlana. Author ot a svork, called probably Suvcrna- 
bandha. 

4 pp 3r 3, 4^ S3^ 3X J4 J6. 2H. 13. 26. 27. 30, 31, 

35, 42, 43, 46, 50, 56, 58, 61. 62, 63, 78, 90. 91, 94, 99, 100. 

5 See S. K- De, Hisl. of KSvya Lit, ch. viii for Raja&khara and 
his dramas. — In Kcrp. in. (on L 6) be describes himself as jarvfl-bAdjd: 
catura. As a poet he claims that in his former births he was Val* 
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the first chapter ; this fact is also indicated by occasional 
remarks (like rltayas tisras ids tii purastdt p. iO and tarn 
aiipai?adike vak^yamah p.W) rc\?Li\vig to topics to be dealt 
with in other succeeding parts. If the complete work, as 
projected, consisted of eighteen adhikarams, we have now 
only one part surviving on the preliminary topic of kavi- 
rahasya alone.^ Kesava Misra (pp. 32, 67) quotes three verses 
from an Alamkara work by Raja^ekhara, which, if they be- 
long to our author, were apparently taken, as their contents 
indicate, from some lost chapters on ubhaydlamkdrika and 
vainodika respectively. 

The popularity of the Kavya-mimamsa with later 
writers is indicated by the extensive use made of it by 
Ksemendra, Bhoja, Hemacandra and the younger Vagbhala. 
Hemacandra, for instance, literally copies long passages from 
chs. viii, ix, xiii-xviii ; while Vagbhata borrows the same (as 
well as other) portions either directly from the same source 
or indirectly through Hemacandra.^ 

Raja^ekhara himself is indebted to many old writers and 
cites directly the opinions of Medhavirudra (p. 12), Udbhata 
and Audbhatas (pp, 22, 44), Vamana and Vamanlyas (pp. 14. 
20), Rudrata (p. 31), Mangala (pp. 11, 14, 16. 20) and Ananda 
(p. 16), besides unnamed authors who are cited under the 
general designation dcdrya.^ We also find the name of 
Aparajiti. One Aparajita is* quoted in Subhdfitavall 1024, and 
mentioned as a contemporary poet and author of Mrganka- 
lekhd-kathd in Karpiira-manjarl, ad i. 8. Raja^ekhara also 

1 Cf. introd. to Kuv. nuin. p. xvii-xviii. 

2 A comparative table is given of these wholesale borrowings at 
,^he end of the notes in the Gaekwad cd. of the text 

\ 3 pp. 3, 9, 13, 16, 20, 23, 30, 35, 50, 51, 56, 57, 58, 61; 62, 
78. 94, 99. 

i One Aparajita-rak.sila is quoted in Kavmdra-vacana but ak his 
name implies he was probably a Buddhist, and is possibly not identi- 
cal with Rajaiekbara’s contemporary Aparajiti. V. Ragliavan {JOR. 
vi. p. 170) thinks that this Aparajiti of Rajaickhara is none else 
than Lollata. See above p. 37, for 1. 
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dentioBSSuracanda, ofleof his ancestors, his wife Avanti- 
sundari,* Palyakirti (p. 46). Syamadeva (pp. 11. 13. 17) 
and VSkpatiraja* (p. 62). all of whom, as the citations show, 
seem to have expressed sonae opinion on the topics under 
discussion. 


( 3 ) 

The date of Rajafekhara has been settled with some 
exactitude. We learn from bis four extant plays’ that his 
ancestors lived in Mahata$tra. and he himselt spent much of his 
life in the midland as a teacher (upSdhyiiya) to a king named 
Mahendrapala (otherwise known as Nirbhaya or Nibbhaya) : 
RajaSckhara was also patronised by his son and successor 
Mahipala.* We also understand that one of his plays, the 
BSla-bIi5rata. was performed at a place called Mabodaya, 
for which he shows a partiality also in bis Kivya-rriimatrisQ 
(p. 94)- Fleet has shown* that this Mahipala should be 
identified with the MablpSla of Asni inscription, dated 
917 A. D-, and be agrees with Piscbel* that Mahodaya is 
nnotber name for KSnyakubja or Kaoauj.' with which place 
this king, as well as Mahendrapala. is connected in the 

1 A Sanskiit verse of Avaotisuadari is quoted in Kav. mint. p. 46 ; 
but no work of tiers tus come down to us. Hemacandra in bis 
Desi-numa'm3lS quotes three Prakrit verses of Avaotisundarl (i. 81. and 
J. 157). 

2 Ibis VSkpatiraja (Bapai>ria) is apparently the author of the 
Caudavaho (middle of the 8th century ; Kablapa iv. 144) and must 
be disthpuished from Monja'Vakpatiraja. the 7ib Paramara Ling of 
Malava, who reigned from 947 to 995 A.17. See below under 
Uhanarijaya. 

3 Viddha-idla' i. 6; Bdla-ramil* I. 5; Bdla-bhura' i. 7, 11 ; Kar- 
pura-niafii' i. 5, 9. 

4 Bdla-bhara' i. 9. 

5 lA xvi. 175-78. 

6 CgA. m3, pp. 1217L 

7 Cf. Bah-rama’ X ad 87, 89. 90. Rajalekhara’s partiality for 
Mahodaya is also apparent is oar text at pp. 8,^94. 
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Siyadoni inscription^ It has also been shown by Aufrecht" 
and PiscbeP that Mahendrapala, whose dates appear to be 
903-07 A. D. from Kielhorn’s summing up of the names of 
the four sovereigns of Kanauj as presented by the Siyadoni 
inscription, went also by the birtida of Nirbhara or Nirbhaya 
(Nibbhara or Nibbhaya in the Prakrit form), a fact of which 
Fleet seems to have been unaware/ Keia^ekhara appears 
to have become at some time of his life a protege of Yuvaraja 
who has been identified with Yuvaraja I Kayuravar§a, the 
Kalacuri ruler of Tripur i (in the kingdom of Cedi), where the 
poet’s relative Surananda had migrated. From these evidences, 
it is clear that Rajasekhara must have flourished in tile 
beginning of the 10th century, and probably also lived to- 
wards the end of the 9th. This is also supported by tine 
fact that the latest writers quoted by Rajasekhara are tjjic 
Kashmirian Ratnakara and Anandavardhana, who belong ito 
the middle or second half of the 9th century, while the e/ar- 
liest writer to mention Rajasekhara appears to be the Jaina 
Somadeva, whose YasastUaka is dated 960 A. D.* About 
the same time Abhinavagupta (in his Comm, on Bharata) 
expressly mentions Karpura-manjarl as a Satlaka, as well as 
Bala-ramayam. In the Anthologies RajaSekhara is extensively 
quoted from the 12th century onward. ‘ 


1 El i. 170 f. 2 ZDMG xxvii (on fianifiadhara-Paddhati). 

3 op. cit. p. 1221. 

4 Fleet further shows (pp. cit. p, 1750 that this MahcndrapHlal 
must not be taken, as Peterson and Durgaprasada arc inclined top 
lake him, to be identical with the feudatorj' Mahendrapala, whofjf.e 
inscription from Dighwa-Dubauli, dated 761-62 A.D., be has cditc(; d 
in I/i XV. 105, and who is distinct from the pupil of Rajasekhara, ? 

5 For other details about RajaSekhara sec Sten Konow’s editi^ jn 

of Kaypura-inanj'' (Harvard Orient. Scries 4, I90J). 175f, whi^ ch 
gives a full bibliography. — is difficult to summarise the divcij -55 
and somewhat diffuse contents of the Kavya-numSmsa ; but H a 
general res_ume will be found below in vol. ii, ch. ix (3). A eo'dpi 
summary will be found also in Kane, op. cit pp. 199-201. ^ 

6 See F. W. 7homas, introd. to Kavlndra-vacana, where most of 
these citations arc collected together. 
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Edition. With introd. and notes by C. D. Daial in Gaekwad 
Orient. Series, Baroda 3916. The text has been printed tviih 
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DHANAflJAYA AND DHANIKA 
( I ) 

The date oi Dhanafijaya may be taken as approximately 
settled at the last quarter ot the lOih century A. D. The author 
informs us (iv. 80) that be was son of Vi$ou that be 
flouiisbed in the circle of distinguished literary men surround* 
iog king Mueja, who himself seems to have been a man of 
taste and learning, as well as a patron of letters. We should 
not, with Peterson', confound this Mu&ja, better known as 
Mufija-vakpatiraja, with Vakpatiraja (or Bappai-rSa), the 
author of Caudavafio, who lived in the hrst half of the 8lh 
century under king Ya^ovarmao of Kanau} and is referred to 
by Kablana (iv. 144) and RajaSekhara. Our Munja appears to 
be the seventh ruler of the Patamara dynasty of Malava, who, 
as his own inscriptions record*, came to the throne in 974 
A.D., succeeding his father Har5adeva Siyaka, and reigned till 
about 995 A.D., when be was defeated, imprisoned and exe- 
cuted, as the Calukya inscriptions attest*, by Calukya 

1 introd. to Subhi,** p. 115. 

2 Arch. Survey. Wesiem JnJ. iii. 100 « 1/1 vi, 48-Sl ; lA xiv. 
159-60. See BUhler, Das NavamhasihkQ-carita (tnasl. in lA xxxvi, 
pp. 149-172). 18SS, p. 116f. 

3 lA xii. 270, xvi. 18, 29, xxL 167-68; El ii. 2J2 f. AJI the 
references (regarding Muitja's dale) are collected together in Haas’s 
introd. to his ed. of the DaiO’tBpaka (.q. v.). 
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Tailapa IL Besides being known as Vakpatiraja^ owing 
.perhaps to the fact that he was himself a poet, he had several 
other birudas, such as Amoghavarsa, Prthvl-vallabha, and 
•Srl-vallabha; and one of his inscriptions calls him Utpalaraja"; 
a fact, overlooked by the editors of the Kavyamala Series 
(Gucchaka i, p. 131), made them confound him with Utpala, 
ithe Saiva philosopher of Kashmir, who was Abhinavagupta’s 
.paraiua-gitni. This ruler is mentioned by Sambhu®, as well 
•as by Padmagupta^, as ‘a friend of poets’ {kavi-bandhava or 
Jiavi-rnitra) ; and Bhoja, his nephew and successor, appears 
to have inherited these traits of his character. 

< 2 ) 

The Dasa-riipaka of Dhananjaya, in its treatment of 
Dramaturgy, is apparently based on the time-honoured 
-authority of Bharata ; but as Bharata’s huge compendium, 
both from the practical as well, as theoretical point of view, 
is discursive and cumbersome with its load of histrionic and 
other matters, Dhananjaya attempts to sift the mass of details, 
and, limiting himself only to Dramaturgy, restates the general 
principles in the form of a practical, condensed and system- 
-atic manual. These features of the new contribution ap- 

1 Dhanika quotes (on iv. 54-55) one of Munja’s verses twice, cit- 
ing him in the first instance as Munja and in the other case as Vfik- 
patiraja-deva ; while Dhanapiila in his Tilnka-manjan uses both the 
names with respect to the same person. One of Munja’s descendants, 
Arjunavarman, who ruled in the beginning of the 13th century, re- 
produces one of Munja’s stanzas, with the remark that it was com- 
posed by one of his ancestors “Munja, whose other name was Vak- 
patiraja ’’ (Comm, on Atiiarii-Salaka, cd. Kfivyamalii 1916, p. 23). 
This verse is attributed to Munja also by Jahlana p. 199. 

2 Ksemendra quotes verses from Munja in his three works 
(,Aucit. vie. under si. 16 ; Kavi-kanihS'" under ii. 1 ; Suvrita-lil. un- 
■dcr ii, 6) referring to him as Utpalar.nja. See also S’anigadhara (126 
yukpatirajasya ; 1017 utpalarujasya), Vallabhadcva (3414 inlinrsndcvul- 
ina'ja-vukpatirajasyd), and Jahlana pp. 63 and 199 (Sn-nuiiijasya). 

3 Rajendra-karna-pilra, il 17, 36. 

4 NavasuhasShka'’ i, 7, 8 ; ii. 93. 
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patently obtained for it such reputation and currency that in 
course of time it seems to have superseded not only all other 
treatises on the subject but also (he basic work of Bbarata 
himself. Visvanatha. forinslaoce, refers now and then td 
Bharata and gives one or two (mostly conventional) quotations 
from Na/yu-sostra ; but in the main he bases his treatment 
of dramaturgic topics on Dhananjaya : while Vidyanatha 
admits, in the naiaka^prakarana of his own work, his indebted- 
ness to the latter, with the remark eia prakriya daiarRpokta- 
rlty anusareita (p. 131). 

The Daio'rupaka, consisting of four chapters called Praka- 
jas, deals almost entirely with the topics of dramaturgy, but 
the fourth and last Prakasa contains a treatment of the theory 
of Rasa. The first Prakafa distinguishes Nftya, defines the 
five Aitha«prakftis and the Satndbis (with their Afigas), and 
concludes with definitions of Vi^kambhaka, Prave^aka and 
other dramatic devices. The second PrakSia is devoted to 
the topic of Nayaka and Nayila, their characteristics, their 
adjuncts, and considers the four dramatic Vfttis and their 
Ahgas. The third PrakSia is concerned with the Prologue and 
other requisites of the (en kinds of ROpaka. In the fourth 
Prakasa we have an exposition of its peculiar theory of 
Rasa in which, not-the relation of Vyaugya-vyanjaka but that 
of Bhavya-bhavaka is posited, after Bbaua Nayaka. between 
Rasa and Kavya. 


( 3 ) 

Dhanika, also described as son of Vi$nu, and author of the 
Avaloka commentary on Dbananjaya’s work, was probably 
one of Dbananjaya’s numerous illustrious contemporaries; 
for he may be assigned to the same period. Dhanika quotes 
from Padmagupta (also known as Parimala)*, who wrote about 
995 A.D., as well as from Munja. and is quoted in bis turn by 
Bboja in his 5urasvat(>Aan(hSb/iarona in the first half of the 

. - 1 on ii- 37b ■= NavnsShasHAkei^ vj. 42. 
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1 lih century. He is also described in one of the MSS’ as hold- 
ing the office of mahasadhyapala under king Utpalaraja, who 
is apparently our Munja-vakpati, the patron of Dhananjaya. 
The suggestion that the author and the commentator of 
Dasa-rupaka are one and the same person, chiefly on the 
ground of the apparent similarity of names and identity 
of patronymic, as well as the inadvertant attribution of a 
verse of Dhananjaya’s to Dhanika in some later works like 
the Sahitya darpana {ad vi. (i^z.=Dasa-rupaka iii. 29). need 
not be seriously considered,’’ Jacobi, however, supports this 
suggestion” by pointing out that there is no separate mangi^ld- 
carana to the commentary. This hypothesis, however, cannot 
altogether get rid of the fact that Dhananjaya and Dhanika 
are indeed distinguished by some later writers. For instance, 
Vidyanatha, in his numerous references to the Daia-rupaka, 
cites the Karika-verses and never from the commentary,'’ 
although his commentator, Kumarasvamin, falls in one 
place' (p. 29) into the error of attributing one of Dhananjaya’s 


1 Wilson, Select Specimens, 3rd cd. I, xx, xxi, endorsed by Hall 
p, 3 notes, it is curious to note that Dhanika (on iv. 23, cd. Parab) 
quotes mdru.rdha° which occurs in the Cai(ra-pancaul:d fed. Solf no. 
36) attributed to Bihlana, but this anonymous quotation (which also 
• occurs in Kuntaka) docs not of itself place Dhanika later than the 
middle of the llth century’, the date of Bihlana; for the authen- 
city of the verse is not beyond question, as it is attributed to Kala^aka 
in Subhaf 1280 and Jahlaiia p. 152, and Bihlana's authorship is 
open to question. It is not safe, therefore, to base any chorono- 
logical conclusion on this quotation. Haas has not noticed the 
verse at all. 

, 2 Haas fPref. to ed. Daia-rupaka xxxiv) is inaccurate in stating 
that there is in the commentary “a number of indications of a 
difference of authorship,” and in support of this he cites ii. 20b-21a, 
iii. 32b, iv 43c. Jacobi elaborately .shov/s (GsA, 1913, pp, 3040 that 
Haas has entmely misunderstood these passages. 

3 Op. cit. p. 303. Also Levi in JA, 1886, p. 221. 

4 p. 46. 101, 102, 104. 105, 114, 124, 131, 219, 221, 228. 

5 In other passages the citation appears to be correct, pp. 47, 
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•verses (ii. 23b) to Dhanika. It may also be urged that a 
j?}angala'verse to the Aivfoka. occucriog in one of the MSS. 
is rejected by Hall as spurioas, chiefly on the ground that its 
-Style is "too pedestrian for so ornate a stylist as Dhanika” 
<p. 4 note). This ‘pedestrian’ stanza is apparently the same 
as that which occurs at the outset of Aufrccht's Bodlein MS, 
noticed by him in his Bod. Cat. 203a. On the other hand, 
the absence of the wjflMSfl/a-verse need not in itself be taken 
as decisive ; for while Mammata has no separate mangala- 
verse to his Vrtti, we find them in Vamana and Ruyyata. 
.Sarhgadbara in his anthology attributes to Dhanika several 
verses (3417 and 3973) which the latter gives as his own in 
his commentary (on iv. 3a and Ii. 10a). If. therefore, we 
suppose, as it is more likely, that the author and the commeri’ 
tator were not identical, then Dhanika may be taken as a 
brother of Dhanafijaya (a supposition which explains the 
apparent similarity of names and identity of patronymic), 
who collaborated in (he production of the work‘ by writing 
the commentary. 

From the Avaloka we learn that its author composed 
poems in Sanskrit and in Prakrit, and also wrote a treatise, 
entitled Kavya-nirnaya (on iv. 35 ; seven verses quoted) which 
alluded to the Dhvanyaloka and apparently dealt with the 
general topics of Poetics. 

For other less known commentaries on Doia-rupaka, see 
Bibliography given below.* 


128, 130, 221, 233, 235, 259. Ranganatfaa on Vikramor* (about 
1656 A.D.; ed. N. 5. P. 1914 p. 31) falls into the same mistake. 
Mallinatha on Kumara* L 4 and SiSu* vli. II quotes Dafa-rupaka 
correctly (ii. 36b and ii 243). 

' 1 This supposition docs not militate against the passage (on iv. 

"33), referred to by Jacobi, in wbidi the commenfaior intimately 

identiSes himself with the author saying asmShhlk nifidhyate, 

meaning that the prohibition is made both by his author and himself. 

2 For later dramaturgic works, eg. VasantarfijTya of Kumiiragiri, 
■see under Minor Writers below' di. x. 
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BIIILIOGRAPHY 

Dhananjaya 

Editions. (1) By Fitz edward Hall (with Avaloka), Bib). 
Indica 1861-65. (2) by Jivananda (a mere reprint of the 
above) Calcutta 1897. (3) by K. P. Parab, MSP, Bombay 
1897, 1917 (with Avaloka). 4th ed 1928. — Transl. into 
English, with transliterated text, introd. and notes, by 
G, C. O. Haas in Columbia Univ. Indo-Iranian Series, 
New York 1912 (not very reliable, but exhaustive introd. 
and index). Our references are to Hall’s ed. On Haas’s 
ed, see criticisms of Jacobi in GgA, 1913, p. 302f, and 
Barnett in JRAS, 1913, p. 190f. 

Dhanika 

Editions. Printed in Hall’s and Parab’s editions, with tho 
text. Dhanika’s Kavya-nirnaya is probably lost. 

Other Commentaries on Dhananjaya and Dhanika 

(1) Comm, by Nrsimhabhajta. MS in Govt, Orient. 
MSS Library, Madras (see BSOS, iv, 1926, p. 280)'. It is 
really a Laghu-Tika on Dhanika’s Comm. {Dasani pasyay a 
vyakhya Dhanikem samahita tasya BIiajia-Nrsimhena 
laghii-fika vidh'iyate). It is interesting to note from this 
verse that Dhanika is mentioned as a commentator on 
Dasa-rupaka, thus -recording the tradition that the com- 
mentator Dhanika was different from Dhananjaya, author 
of the Dasa-rupaka. Bhatta Nrsimha also commented oa 
Bh oj a’s Sarasvatl-kanlhabfwrana. 

(2) T’l/cd by Devapani (cited by Ranganatha on Vikra- 
viorvaslya ed, N, S P, 1904, pp, 6, 31 ; cf AFl 444 and 
ABod 135b). No MSS discovered. This is the author who 
is wrongly called Pani by Wilson {Select Speebnens) and 
Aufrecht. Being anterior to Rafiganatha. his date should 
be earlier than 1656 A.D, Ranganatha also refers to a. 
Sdhasdhkiya-fikd in the same context (p. 31). 
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(3) 'Paddhati by Kuravirama (MS in Hulfzch 554 ; 
only three pages) is not a comtnentary on the Daia-rupaka^ 
as Hultzsch’s entry would imply. It is an independent 
work on Dramaturgy consisting of 110 verses. See Madras 
Trm II, A, 820 (c). Kuravirama is a modern but fertile 
South Indian commentator who lived at the court of 
Zemindars of Karvetinagaram in North Arcot District, and 
wrote comms. also on two well known poems, CainpU' 
bharata of Anantabhajta and ViJvagujpadar/a of VeAkata. 
He mentions in his comm, on the last>named poem a 
commentary by himself on Appayya’s Kuvalay’, as well on 
Dhananjaya. See Hultzsch i, p. xi. 

(4) Comm, by Bahuriipa Mi^ra, for an account of 
which see V. Raghavan in JOR, Madras, viii, pp. 321-34. 
As BahurQpa quotes from Bboja’s SrngSra-prakoSa and 
SSradSlanaya’s Bh^va-prakSsana he must be later than* 
1250 A.D. 


KUNTAKA 
i 1 ) 

Kuntaka is better known in Alamkara literature under 
the descriptive designation of the Vakrokti-JIvita-kara^ from 
the peculiar name of his work FoJcfaitrwm’ia, which itself is 
so called because of its central theory that vakrokli is 
the ‘soul’ or essence of poetry. The work had been known 
only through quotations and references until it was edited 
from two imperfect MSS by the present writer. 

Kuntaka’s date* is fixed approximately by his quotation 
from the dramatist Raja^ekbaia, on the one hand, and by 

1 Ruyyaka, ed. KSvyrnSU p. 8. with Jayaialha (also pp. 12, 
150 etc,) and Samudrabandha thereon ^ 4 ); ViSvanatha ed. Durga- 
prasad p. 14 ; KSma-dfienu on Vamaiia L I. 1, ed. Benares p. €, etc. 

2 This question has been dealt with io detail in the introd. to 
S. K. De's ediiio princeps of the Vakrokti-p\ita. and is only 

^briefly referred to here. 
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Mahimabhatta’s citation of Kuntaka and his work, on the 
other. Mahiraabhatfa flourished, as we shall see, towards the 
end of the lllh century. We may. therefore, place Kuntaka 
between the middle of the 10th and the middle of the 11th. 
As this date falls in with the known dates of Abhinavagupla 
(whose latest date is 1015 A.D.). we may take Kuntaka as a 
contemporary of this commentator on Anandavardhana. 
Although Abhinava refers to various views about vakrokti 
held before his time, it is remarkable that he never alludes to 
the Vakrokti-jivita-kara who, as his title rajanaka indicates, 
was probably a Kashmirian, and whose work, if written 
before Abhinava’s time, ought not to have been, from its 
important nature and content, thus entirely ignored by a 
Tival theorist. 


( 2 ) 

The first two and a part of the third chapter of the work, 
which have been published, give a general outline of Kuntaka’s 
- main theory ; but it is not known how many chapters his 
•original treatise comprised. The fourth chapter in the 
Madras MS, however, which breaks off without completing 
the work, may be presumed to have formed its natural con- 
clusion, inasmuch as it deals with the last variety of vakrata 
enumerated by the author. The running prose Vrtli, accom- 
panying the Karika-^lokas, and forming an integral part of 
the work itself, appears to have been composed by Kuntaka 
himself ; for not only the commentator expressly identifies 
himself with the author, but the citations of later writers* 
indicate that the Karikas should be taken en bloc with the 
Yrtti. Besides quotations from Kalidasa. Bhavabhuti, 
Anahgaharsa (author of the Tapasa-vatsaraja), Hala, Bana, 
Jslagha, Bharavi, Bhallala, Amaru, Mayura, Sriharsa, Bhafta 
Narayana, Raja^ckhara, Kuntaka mentions by name 
Sarvasena, Manjira, Mayuraja, and the Udatia-raghava, 

1 Comm, to Vyakti-viveka p.. 16 ; Kuma-dlienu on Viimana p. 6, 
-etc. 
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and quotes from Bhamaha. Rudrata and the Dhvanikara 
(— Anandavardhana). The work stands unique for its ex- 
position of the theory of vakrokti. which is apparently 
■developed on the lines indicated by Bhamaha,‘ as well as for 
its analysis of a poetic figure on its basis, which is implicitly 
accepted by all writers from Ruyyaka to Jagannatha.* 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Edition. By S. K. De. in the Calcutta Oriental Scries, 1st ed. 
from a single MS 1923 ; 2nd revised and enlarged ed. 
is based on two MSS (from Madras and Jesalmere respec- 
tively), containing Uame$asi. ii and a part of Unme$aiii, 
with a resumd of the unedited portion of Unme^a iii and 
iv. and an introduction. Calcutta Orient. Ser, 1928. 

KfEMENDRA 

( 1 ) 

The industrious Kasboirtao polygrapber K^emendra, 
with the surname VyMadhsa. is notable in Sanskrit Poetics 
for his two interesting treatises, /l«c/fyo-v/c5ra-cflrca and 
Kavi-kanfhSbharana. He refers to another work of his.* 
devoted to the treatment of poetic figures, entitled ^fovi- 
karnikZ. 

K;emendra himself gives us an indication of bis date. 
The concluding verses of his two works, as well as of his 
5uv/’tm-({7aA:a (ed. Kavymala Guccbaka2, 1886). state that be 
wrote in the reign of king Ananta of Kashmir, while the 
colophon to bis Samayo-jnalrka tells us Ihat it was finished 

1 For ao exposiliou see S. K. Oe’s Introd. to the 2nd ed. of 
Kuntaka's work. Generally speaking, l^ntaka's Vakrokti signifies a 
mods of expression, differing from and transcending Ihe ordinary mods 
of speech, and resulting ui a diaraelcnstic charmingness {yalcinya 
or \icchiUi), and depends on the imaginative activity of the poet 
{kavi'pratibh^-nlrvartitatva). 

2 See Jacobi, VeUr Begriff uitd Weun der poeiischen Figuren 

in CN 1903. 3 la Aucit. vie. il 2. 

9 
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in the reign of the same king in 1050 A. D. His Dasavatara- 
carita, on the other hand, is dated by himself in 1066 A. D., in 
the reign of Kalasa, son and successor of Ananta. Ananta 
reigned from 1028 to 1063 A. D. crowning his son Kalasa in 
1063. Biihler^ is right, therefore, in fixing the period of 
Ksemendra’s literary activity in the second and third quarters 
of the 11th century.’ 


( 2 ) 

Peterson proposed’, against the opinion of Biihler, who 
appears to have left the question open, the identification of 
Kseioendra with K.scmaraja, the Saiva philosopher of 
Kashmir, who was a pupil of Abhinavagupta, and who wrote, 
among numerous other works, a commentary on the Siva-sutra 
and on Abhinavagupta’s Paramarlha-sara. Stein supports this 
identification, but Peterson himself appears to admit later on* 
that his own theory is doubtful. In his Aucitya-vicarOy 
K§emcndra pays homage to Acyuta or Vi§nu ; but we know 
that he was, like his father, a Saiva in his youth but was 
converted afterwards into Vai.snavism, as he himself indicates, ‘ 
by Somacarya. This fact, as well as chronology, does not 
stand in the way of the proposed identification, tut there 

1 Kashmir Rep, p. 46. 

2 Dhanika, who lived towards the end of the 10th and the beginn- 
ing of the lllh century, appears to quote (on i. 61; two verses which, 
occur in some MSS of Ksemendra’s Brhatkatlm-mahjarl (ii. 216.. 
217), and this fact apparently militates against this conclusion of 
Ksemendra’s date ; but we know that the Brhatkathu-mahjar't was 
composed about 1037 A.D., and as the four lines in question occur 
in one of the MSS only, it is generally admitted now, for this and 
other reasons, that the^' are later interpolations. Ksemendra (A licit, 
vie. ad .si. 11. 16, 20) quotes Parimala (otherwise known as Padma- 
gupta) who was a contemporary of Dhanahjaya and Dhanika. 

3 i ^Detailed Report), 1883, p. 11, 85 and Buhler in lA xiii, 1884, 

p. 29. Buhler really proposed the identification of Ksemarrija, author 
of Sumha-pahcTi.sikri , wjth Ksemendra who wrote Spanda-sarndoha, 
but distinguished both from the poet Ksemendra Vy.nsadfisa (see 
Kashmir Rep. p. 81 and fn). . 4 iv p. xxiii. 
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is no direct evidence to support it. Kjemendra describes 
himself as son of PrakaSendra and grandson of Sindhu', 
and the name of his preceptor is given as Gafigaka.* He was 
also father of Somendra. and preceptor of Udayasimha 
and rajapiitra Lak?anaditya*. We know nothing, on the 
other hand, of Ksemaraja's genealogy or personal history. 
But we are told at the end of the Brhatkatha-manjarl that 
K§emendra learnt sahitya from Abhinavagupta, while 
K^emaraja at the end othHSvacchandoddyota,* (as well as 
in the colophon to his Stava-cintSmani) is described as iifya 
of the same great philosopher. It is worth noting, however, 
that while Kjemendra’s surname Vyasadasa* is given in all 
his works (with the exception of his Xo/o-vi725o). it does not 
occur in any of Ksemaraja’s philosophical treatises. 
Ksemendra has taken care to let us know a great deal about 
himself, but K;emaraja always bides bis light under a bushel 
and is appateotly free from this trace of natural vanity. 
The question, therefore, cannot be taken as definitely settled, 
and can be satisfactorily solved when, as BUbler long ago 
pointed out*, the name of Ksemaraja’s father is found,* 

A list of Ksemeodra's numerous works is given below. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
a. Aucitya’vicara-carca 

Editions. (I) KavyamalS Gucchaka i, 1886. (2) With comm.' 

Sahrdayatosini of Svet2canya-n5rayana. Madras 1906. Our 

1 Condudiog verse of ihe DaSSvaidra. 

2 Audi. vie. under il. 3V. He quotes also Bhatfa Tauta. Among 
other citations we find Bhatta Bhallata. Gauda-kumbhakSra and 
Kunteivara-daulya of Kalidasa. 

3 Kavi-kanika' under v. i (pp. 138.139), Of his pupil Udayasimhx 
K?emendra quotes LalitSbhidliOna-mahSkSvya 

4 BOhler op. eil. App. ii p. clx'a (exiradX 

5 Three stanzas are aUribofed to Vyasadasa in Sub/ias’ (460. 

1658, 3039). 6 

7 For a brief resume of Kjemendra’s two works, see below voL 
ii, ch. is (i) ; on his d/dactfc and satiric works see S. K. Dc, 
of Sansk. Ut.. Calcutta 1947, pp. 404-10. 
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references are to the former. Also ed. Chowkhamba 
Sansk. Series, Benares 1933. For an account of the 
work, see Peterson in JBRAS xvi pp. 167-180, where 
all the quotations in the work are collected together 
and discussed. 


b, Kavi-kaijjhabharana 

Editions. (1) Kavyamala Gucchaka iv, 1887, -899 (2) Chow- 
khamba Sansk. Series. Benares 1933. A monograph 
on the work with analysis and German translation by 
J. Schdnberg, Wien 1884 (in Sb. dcr Wiener Akad.). 

There is no trace of Ksemendra’s Kavi~karnika. 

The Works of Kseincndra. A list of the works of Ksemen- 
dra, published and unpublished, is given here. Those which 
are quoted in Aucitya-vieara, Kavi-kanjhabharana and Suvrtta- 
lilaka are marked respectively with the signs (A), (K) and (S). 

1, Amrta-tarahga (or "turahga) (K). 2. Aucilya-vicara. 3. 
Avasara-sara (A). 4. Kanaka-janakI (K). 5. Kala-vilasa (ed 
Kavyamala Gucchaka i). 6. Kavi-kanlhabharana, 7. Kavi- 
karnika (A). 8. Ksemendra-praka^a (mentioned in ABod 
38b). 9. Caturvarga-sarngraha (A, K, and ed. Kavyamala 

Gucchaka 5). 10. Caru-carya (ed. Kavyamala Gucchaka 2). 

11. Citrabharata-nataka (A and K), 12. Darpa-dalana (ed. 

Kavyamala Gucchaka 6, 1891). 13. Dasavataracarila-kavya 

(ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, NSP, 1891). 14. De^opa- 
deSa (K ; ed. M. Kaul, Srinagar 1923). 15. Dana-parijata. 
16. Narma-mala (ed. M. Kaul, Srinagar 1923). 17. Nili- 
Icalpataru (may be the same as Niti-lata quoted in A). 18. 
Padya-kadambarl (K). 19. Pavana-pancasika (S). 20. Brhat- 
katha-manjarl (ed. Sivadatta and Parabj NSP 1901). 21. 
Bauddhavadana-kalpalata (A ; with its Tibetan version, ed. 
Sarat Chandra Das, 2 vols. Bibl, Ind. 1888-1918). 22. 
Bharata-manjari (ed. Sivadatta and Parab, NSP 1898). 23. 
Muktavali-kavya (A and K). 24. Munimata-mlmamsa (A). 
25. Rajavali (mentioned in Kahlana i. 13). 26. Ramayana- 
manjari (ed. Bhavadatta and Parab. NSP 1903). 27. 
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LalJlaratna-mala. 28, Lo)ca*pral:aia (Text in traosliteratioo, 
Ind. Stud, xviii, 1898. pp- 298-412 ; J. Bloch with trans.' 
notes etc. P. Geuthner, Paris 1914) (A). 29. LSvanyavatf- 
kavya {A and K). 30. Vatsyayana-sutra-sara (A ard quoted 
in the' Panca-sayaka). 31. Vinaya-valli fA). 32. Veiala-pafica- 
vim^ati (from the Brhatkalba-manjan, cd. H. Uble, Miincheo 
1924). 3?. Vyasa5taka mentioned in Buhler’s Koshm/r Report 
(1877) no. 154 ; see p. 45-46. 34. Saiivamia-mahakavya (K). 

35. Samaya-matrka (ed. Durgaprasad and Parab, NSP 1888). 

36. Suvrtta-tilaka {ed. Kavyamala Gucchaka 2 ; also cd. 
Chowkhamba Skt. Series 1933. 37. Sevya-sevakopade^a (cd. 
Kavyamala Gucchaka 2). The Hastijanaprakaia mcDfioned 
by Schbnberg and Peterson is by Ksemendra, son of Yadu 
Sartnan (see KavyaraalS p. 115 fn and Aufreebt i. 765). The 
Navaucitya-vic^ra in Schbnberg is probably the same work a$ 
Aucitya-vieSra. The KalS-vildsa has been translated into 
German by R. Schmidt in IFZKM xxviii, 1914, p. 406-35 ; 
tht Dafpa-dahna by the same in Z£>MG Ixix, 1915, pp. 1-Sl 
(also ed. and ttansl. by B. A. Hirszbant. St. Petersberg 1892) ; 
Samaya-mEiika. trs. by J. S. Meyer, Leipzig 1903. Parts of 
Bthatkaiha maHjar'i has been translated by Sylvain Lfivi 
(1st Lambbaka with text in Roman) in }A vi, 1885, pp. 397- 
479 ; by Leo v. Maakowskl (Pancatantra, with text in 
Roman), Leipzig 1892. 

BHOJA 

( I ) 

The earliest writer on Poetics who quotes Bhoja seems 
to be Hemacandra^ who flourished, as we shall see, in the 
first half of the 12th century ; while Vardhamana. who 
however did not write till 1140 A.D.. mentions Bhoja in the 
second verse of his Gena rarno, the Vrtti on which explains 
this Bhoja as the author of the Sarasvathkanfhabharana. 
The latest writer quoted by Bhoja appears to be Rajafekhara*. 

1 p. 295 Comm., besides anonymous quotations. 

2 From Karpura-ma^i’, Bala-bha*, and ViddhaUla'. See Sfen 
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whose latest elate is the beginning of the lOlh century, 
although some verses from the Caiira pancasika (no. 12, eel. 
Bohlcn), attributcel to Bihlana. occur in the SarnsvaH-k" 
{od i. 152)’. Bhoja appears also to refer in one verse (.od i. 
71. p. 22) to Munja, apparently Munja-vakpatiraja of 
Malava, Jacob" is niislcaeling in putting elown the name of 
Nami-saelhu (who diel not write his commentary on Ruclrata 
till 1069 A.D.) in the list of authors ciuotccl by Bhoja : for 
the verses in question, though founel in Nami, arc not Nami's 
own but really quoted by him from previous authors’. Bhoja 
also quotes about sixteen times several verses occurring in 
Dnsa-rupakn and its commentary*, which belong to the time 
of Munja. i.c. the end of the 10th and the beginning of the 
11th century. The internal evidence of the text, therefore, 
places the author of the Sarnsvan-k' in the period between the 

Konow's cd. of Karprini-mni'j" pp. IVR f., for the quot.^iions : also 
Jacob JRAS. mi, \\ 30.1f, 

1 We have not based any chronolopical inference on this, because 
Ilihlana's authorsliip of tlic work is not beyond question, and Solf 
tries to demonstrate the existence of a poet called Cora or Caura, 
whose dale is not Itnonr.. 

2 op. cit, p. 30-J. 

3 For instance, the verse nyatp pnihnruntuluna'' (lllioja nr/ i. 51, 
p. 15) is found, no doubt, in Nami on xi. 2.1, but it is really a quotation, 
alonp with several otlicr verses in the same context, from llhrimaha 
ii. 55. Similarly the two verses sa nwruiii and .sn pltiiviixa, quoted by 
llhamaha himself (ii. 41 , 58) from some previous authors (one of whose 
names is (’.iven as R'lma^arman) occur in Hhoja anonymously (ad i. 121 
pp. 43, 44). but they arc also quoted by Nami in the same context. 
There is no reason to suppose that Bhoja took these verses from Nami's 
Comm, instead of poinp directly to Bhamaha, from whom he quotes 
several other verses directly (c.p. iikrnian iirdivaynn, Bhoja ad iii. 8, 
p. 144 =! Bhamaha ii. 94 ; Bhamaha ii. 92“Bhojartr/ iv. 51, p. 22t)-7= 
Siihlia}'' lf)45 hhriinaliasya). Similar remarks apply to the other 
supposed quotations piven by Jacob, whose mistake is probably due to 
the fact that Bhamaha’s text was not .available to him. 

4 One verse under Dafa-rupako 'w. (t(\(lnkv)u~payndhnrolsat\jia-) 
which Dhanika quotes ns his own (yallu'i mnmaiva) is quoted by Bhoja 
.as example of Anyokti (.9. A', iv). 
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second and the fourth quarters of the Iltfa century; and as 
this date fits in easily with the known date of the ninth Para- 
mara ruler Bhoja of Dhara. one of the well-known princes of 
the I2th century, noted for his patronage of letters, the two 
may be taken to have been reasonably identified. Our Bhoja 
is frequently cited in later Alaipkara literature as Bhojaraja. 
and sometimes simply as ro/ofl' which designation, like that 
of muni applied to Bharata, seems to mark him out par ex- 
cellence in this literature. 

( 2 ) 

Kablana states (vii. 2S9)‘ that king Bhoja of Dhara was 
the true friend of poets ; and it is possible that be bad himself 
literary predilections. He was son and successor of Sindbu- 
Taja and nephew of Munja-vakpatitaja who was also, as 
we have seen, a great patron of letters. The date of Bhoja is 
well known from his own and other inscriptions*. Alberuni* 
mentions him as still reigning in 1030 A.D., while the date 
Saka 964 as 1042 A. D. is given by the Rajamnattka which is 
attributed to Bhoja. We know also that he fought with 
CHlukya Jayasitnha UI between 1011 and 1019 A.D.. and with 
the latter's successor Someivara (1042*1066 A.D.) who, ac- 
cording to Bihlana, took DharH by storm and forced Bhoja to 
flee. Bihlana himself speaks of Bhoja as of a contemporary 
’whom he did not visit though he might have done so’*. In 

1 e.g. VidySdbarapp. 93. ISO. 192,287.304, and MatUnatha pp. 287, 
304 etc. 

2 sa ca bhoja'narendrai ca dSnatkarjenavUrutaulsun tajmink^ane 
iulya^ dvav3sl8tp kavi-bandfiavau. 

3 M Vi. p.S3f (Ujjain Plate, 1021-22 A.D.) ; £7i, p. 230-33; Elix, 
p. 182 (Baaswara Plate, 1020A.D); £/xviH.p.320 (Betma Plate. 1020 
A.D-); the Sarasvati Image Inscription in the Br. Museum (fiupam, 
1924, p. 18 ; 1033 A.D.) ; Tilafcwada Copper plate {Proc. of the 1st 
Orient. Con f.p.y\9i 3M7A.D.)ctc. 

4 cd. Sachau i. 191. According to Merutunga, Bhoja succeeded 
Jtfuflja in Sarpvat 1078=1022 A.D. See, however, BbandarSar. £rp. 
1882-83, pp. 44-t5. 

5 BUhler's ed. VikramSAka' p. 23 fa ; also text xviii. 96. 
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chapters are devoted to the quasi-grammatical question 
relating to word and its sense as the means of expression, and 
the theory of vr«i. The ninth and the tenth chapters describe- 
the blemishes and excellences of expression [do^a and giina) i 
while the eleventh and twelfth chapters deal respectively with 
the Mahakavya and the drama. The next twenty-fonr chapters 
treat exclusively of the Rasas, of which the Srftgata or love- 
in its various aspects (in relation to the four Purusarthas,. 
Dharma, Artha, Kama and Mokja) is maintained, in the light 
of his novel theory of one Rasa of Abamkara-AbhimaDa- 
Srfigara. to be the principal and essential ; and the work 
derives its name from Bhoja’s theory that SrfigSra is the only 
one Rasa admissible^ As in the 5arofvflfi-fc*, this work, in. 
the manner of a cyclopaedic compilation, gives a large num- 
ber of quotations to illustrate the rules and principles laid 
down. SSradItanaya’s BhSva^prakSSana, which deals with the* 
same subject, constitutes really a summary of the important 
chapters of Bhoja. 

( 4 ) 

The Sarasvatl‘kai^ih3bharana. consisting of five Paricchedas, 
is not a very original work, but consists chiefly of a patient 
compilation in an encyclopaedic manner from earlier treatises, 
especially from Daridin. from whom he takes, according to 
the calculation of Jacobi no less than 164 illustrations. From 
the index of citations given by Jacob, we find that Vamana 
is quoted 22 times, Rudrata 19 times, the DhvanySloka 
more than 10 times (six of the karikSs being reproduced), 
while it is curious to note that Bboja makes a good use 

1 Cf VidySdhara rafS tu irAgSram ekam tva imgSra-prakdii rasairr 
uroTicakara p. 98 ; KumaraiVainm p. 221 ifAgara ela eva rasa ill 
SfngSra-prakSSa-kSrab- For a brief resume of the work see below under 
vol. ii, ch. 6.— Bhoja in four chapters (xviit-xxi) deals with what he 
calls Dhartna-^rdgara, Artha-ifagSra. jeima-Jfdffara and A/okya-Zru^ara. 
But he devotes 16 chapters (xxii-xxvi) entirely to what may be called 
Laukika Srhs^ra in its Sambhoga and Vipralambha aspects. 

2 loc. at. 
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of Bhatti’s illustrations of the figure yamaka and its numerous 
subspecies. After dealing with general topics of Poetics, 
the work speaks somewhat symmetrically of 16 Dosas 
respectively of Pada, Vakya and Vakyartha, and 24 Gunas 
respectively of 5abda and Vakyartha. In the second and third 
chapter 24 Sabdalamkaras and Arthalarnkaras respectively are 
■defined and illustrated. In the fourth chapter 24 Sabdartha- 
larnkaras are similarly dealt with. It is noteworthy that the 
Ritis, mentioned as six in number, are regarded as ^abdartha- 
larnkaras. In the fifth chapter we have a treatment of Rasas, 
Bhavas, Nayaka-nayika, the five Samdhis, and four Vrttis, etc. 
While the chief value of Bhoja's work consists in its abundant 
wealth of illustrations and examples, numbering more than 
1500, to every rule and prescription, it is nevertheless intercst- 
■ing as embodying, in the main, a tradition of opinion, which 
is also represented in the Agm-purUna, but which in many 
Tespects stand.s apart from the orthodox Kashmirian school. 

Bhoja is credited with having composed more than 80 
works, most of which are voluminous. His work on 
•Grammar (ed. Madras Univ, 1937 ; also ed. Trivandrum Skt. 
Series, with Hrdayaharini Comm, of Narayana Dandanatha, 
1935-48) is also called Sarasvati-kanfimbharam. 

( 5 ) 

The commentators on Bhoja, as noted below, are 
"numerous, but they are not of much importance. Ratnesvara’s 
•commentary has been published several times together with 
the text, but so far only three chapters of it have been printed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
a. Sarasvafi kanjhabharana 

■Editions. (1) by A. Borooah, Calcutta 1884. (2) by Viresvara 
Sastri, Benares 1888 (chs. iv and v). (3) by Jivananda 
Vidyasagar with Comm, of Ratne^vara (on. chs. i-iii). 
Calcutta 1894. (4) by Kedarnath Durgaprasad and 
Vasudev L. Panshikar, Nirnaya Sagar Press, with Comm. 
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of Ratne^vara (on i-iii) and of Jagaddhara fon iv). 
Bombay 1925, 1934. Oar references are to ed. Boorah 
1884. 

Commentaries (1) Ra/na-dorpana by Mi4ca Ratne^vara. Ed. 
with the text by Jivanaoda. Calcutta 1894 ; ed. Benares 
and ed. NSP, as above. The nominal author Raroasnnha- 
deva, mentioned in the introductory stanza 2, is apparently 
the author’s patron. In the colophon, the author’s name 
is given as Mi^ra Ratne^vara ; and in Benares ed. of the 
text, the commentary is said to have been written at the 
command of Ramasirpha-deva (of Tirhut?). In the 
Catalogues, the work is sometimes inaccurately given as 
‘by Ramasimha*deva. The author refers to a comm, on the 
KQv. prak. by himself. Only the first three chapters of this 
JRaina-darpaija have been published in the editions noted ; 
and both (he Madras and Bodleian MSS contain these 
chapters only. RatneSvara appears to have fiourished 
in the l4th century A.D. (2) *MSrjanS by Hatina(ha> 
mentioned by himself in his Comm, on Bapdin (A Bed 
206b). See above p, 70. (3) Dufkara'dira-prakSUkS by 
I.ak$mIoatha Bhatla. He may be identical with LaksmI* 
natha who. according to Kielhorn Report 1880 81 p. 71| 
■wrote his Pifigola-pradipa in 1601 A.D. Kielhorn’s MS of 
this latter work appears to have been copied in 1660, 
-while Burnell’s {PihgalSrlha-dipika pp. 53b, 175b) in 
1632 A.D. (4) Tika by Jagaddhara, son of Ratnadhara 
and Damayantl. Extract given in Ulwar Cat. 1086 and 
Stein p. 275. The printed portion of the Comm, in (he 
NSP ed. is on the 4th chapter. TTbis work is probably 
•earlier than the 17th century but later than the 14th (see 
Bhandarkar. Pref. to Maloti madhavopp. xviii-xxi). Jagad- 
dhara’s genealogy is given thus; Cande5vara«4-Vcde5vara 
<or Vedadhara)-»Ramadhata (RameSvara)->-Gad3dhara->- 
Vidyadhara-vRatnadhara-+Jagaddhara. He wrote severaf 
■commentaries (Aufrccht i. 195) e.g. on the Megha-duta, 
VdsavadattS, Ve^i-samhdra. Malati-madbava etc. MS in 
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Stein (p, 276) is dated §aka 1521 = 1460 A. D. (5) Comm, 

by Harikrsna Vyasa. SCB 34. 

b. Srngara-prakasa 

The only known MS is in the Government Oriental MSS 
Library, Madras, mentioned in their Report quoted above. 
The work has not yet been published except in parts ; see 
above p. 136. 

Of other published works bearing the name of Bhoja, the- 
Samarangam-siitradhara (ed. T. Ganapati Sastri, 2 vols. GOS, 
Baroda 1924, 1925) deals chiefly with architecture and 
iconography ; the Yukli-kalpataru (ed. Isvara Chandra Sastri, 
Calcutta 1917) with Niti-Sastra ; the Tattava-prakasa, ed. T. 
Ganapati Sastri, with Tatparya-dipika comm, of Srikumara, 
Trivandrum Skt. Series 1920 ; trs. E, P. Janvier in JA liv, 1925, 
pp. 151-56) with rcligio-philosophical topics ; while the JlS/a- 
mdrtanda commentary on the Yoga-sutra (ed, Bibl. Ind, 
Calcutta 1883 ; ed. Chowkhamba Skt,- Series, along with the- 
text and five other coram. Benares 1930; ed Jivananda Vidya- 
sagar, Calcutta 1903 ; trs, Ganganath Jha, Bombay 1907) is- 
devoted to an exposition of the Yoga philosophy. 

MAHIMABHATTA 

( 1 ) 

Rajanaka Mahiman, Mahimaka or Mahimabhatta, who- 
is cited generally as the Vyaktiviveka-kara' from the name 
of his work. was. as indicated by his title, probably a Kash- 
mirian writer, who describes himself as son of SrI-Dhairya 
and disciple of mahukavi Syamala. He informs us at the 
outset of his work (i. 3) that his principal object is to consider 
the views of the Dhvanikara ; and. as in the course of his^ 
discourse he examines the text of the Dhvanyaloka, quoting 

1 Visvanatha, ed. Durgaprasad, NSP., 1915, p. 18, 249 ; Mallinalha 
on Kirata iii. 21 ; Ruyyaka, ed. NSP., p. 12 ; KeSava • Mi^ra 
p. 80-81 ; Jagannatba p. 13 etc. Keiava mentions bis name as Mahiman. 
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from the Karika and the Vrtti with a minuteness which can- 
not be mistaken, we may infer with certainty that he was 
later than Anandavardhana*. It is also probable that Mahima- 
bhatta was later than Anandavardhana’s commentator, 
Abbinavagupta ; for in some places he betrays an acquain- 
tance with the latter’s work. At p. 19, for instance, Mahima- 
bhatta quotes directly a long passage from the Locana 
(p. 33), and shows himself alive to the point in- 
volved in Abhioava’s discussion by criticising it. The 
passage refers to DhvanySIoka i. 13 where the Dhvanikara 
uses the verb vynM/oA in the dual number with the express 
purpose, as Abhinava explains, of indicating a duality of 
sense. Bhatta Nayaka appears to have taken exception to 
this use of the dual number, upon which Abhinava concludes 
by remarking : tena yad bha/ia-nSyakena dvi'vacartaiii dSf/taqi 
iad goja-nimVikayaiva. Mahimabhaua. referring to this 
•discussion, quotes anonymously the remarks of Abhinava 
<not only the aboveline but the whole passage), with the state- 
ment: kecid vimSnirtah...yad Shus tad bbranihmGlam {p. 19)- 
The terms of reference apparently indicate, as Narasiipha 
Iyengar rightly points out,* that Mahimabbatja is here referr- 
ing clearly to Abhinava as a theorist of a rival system who, 
if not contemporaneous, could not have fiourisbed long before 
bis own time. It should be noted that Mabimabhafia quotes 
and criticises (p. 28) certain views set forth by Kuntaka in bis 
Vakrokti-rivita (i. 7-8) and attempts to show that Vakrokti, 
like Dhvani, is to be included under Anumana. He also quotes 
from Rajafekbara’a Bala-rdmayana (pp. 40, 50) and Viddha- 
ialabhanjikd (j). 85). This gives us one terminus to Mabima- 
bbatja’s date. On the other band, Ruyyaka who, as we shall 
see, flourished in the first half of the 12th century and pro- 
bably also wrote the anonymous commentary on Mahima- 
bhatta (printed in the Trivandrum edition of the text), is the 

1 Cf Jayarathap. 12; dhvanikSrSntarabhSvi yyeklhivekakSra iii, 
ahe Dhvanikara being, to Jayaratba. Aaandavaidhana himself. 

2 1908,pp.65f. 
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of treatment and freedom from slavish imilation,' and his. 
omission of all references to his predecessor need not. there- 
fore. appear strange. The only testimony of Ramacarana, 
an 18th century Bengal commentator on ViSvanatha,® reed 
not be seriously considered ; but it is probable that the theory 
developed by Mabima did not originate in himself. Ananda* 
vardbana refutes at some length some theory of anumana 
(pp. 20lf) which attempted to explain that the suggested sense, 
posited by the dhvani-tiicoiy, can be arrived at by the process 
of logical inference. Mahimabhatta himself gives Antara* 
^lokas or Antarayas (besides Saipgraba-^lokas summarising a 
discussion), which add to the discussion and are probably 
adduced from extena! sources, indicating previous exposition 
of similar topics by other wiiters. Thus. Mahimabhatta pro- 
bably worked out systematically some such thesis (anticipa- 
ted. it may be, by Aoandavardhaoa). as a direct rejoinder to 
Ananda’s classical exposition : but there is so evidence to* 
connect him with the theory accredited to i^afikuka by 
Abhinavagupta and others. 

The Vyakii-viveka. consisting of three VImarfas, is- 
essentially a vigorous piece of polemic writing, which does not 
propose to set forth any new theory or system, but whose only 
object is to demolish the theory of Dhvani by shewing that the 
so-called function of Vyahjanii posited by Anandavardbana 
is nothing more than the already recognised process oT 
Anumana or logical inference. In the first Vimarfa he states 
and amplifies his own position by criticizing the definition or 
Dhvani. In the second Vimaria he considers the question of 
Aucitya. relating to Sabda and Artha. In the third Vimar^a 
about forty examples are cited from the Dhvanya-loka and 
shewn to be really cases of Anumana and not of Vyanjana.* 

1 He says, for instance, that be has written his work without looking 
into CandrikS and Darpai}a, which apparently bad the same object in 
view as the demolition of the d/ivuni-theory (i. 4, 5). 

2 ed. Durgaprasad p. 248, ed. Rder p. 121 note : Sankula- 
maiSnuyayinSrrt vyakliyheka-idrSJinSm matein dufaya/i. 

3 Mahimabhalta's views will be considered in deuil below in vol. iU- 
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From the Vyakti-viveka itself (p. 108) we learn that 
Mahimabhatta also wrote a work entitled Tattvokti-kosa, 
where he is said to have discussed what he calls pralibha- 
■tattva in connexion with the poetic conception of an idea. 

Mahimabhatla’s work which recognised the new con- 
cept of dhvani, but tried to explain it by the established 
process of anumana (and not by the separate function of 
vyanjand explained by Anandavardhana), never found any 
recognition in the hands of later theorists, most of whom 
became partisans of the latter. Even his commentator does 
not appear to possess much sympathy for his somewhat 
•extreme view," and Mahimabhatta is rather unique in having 
no followers in later literature. 

The commentator referred to has been identihed with some 
reason® with Ruyyaka, who has another commentary on 
Mammata to his credit, as well as several independent works 
•on Alamkara. We shall deal with him hereafter as an inde- 
pendent writer on Alainkara. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Edition. By T. Ganapati Sastri with introd. notes and an 
■anonymous Comm, (attributed to Ruyyaka), in the Trivandrum 
■Sanskrit Series 1909. The Comm, breaks off in the middle 
•of the 2nd Vimarsa. 


1 Cf Jacobi Sb. der Prcuss. Akad. xxiv. 225 £n. 

2 Mahimabhatla’s views arc vigorously criticised by Ruyyaka (A lam. 
.sarvasva, pp. 12[), and ViSvaniitha {Sahitya-darpana, p. 248f). 

3 For the arguments summarised see Kane, HSP, p, 245. ' 



CHAPTER VI 
MAMMATA and ALLATA 
i 1 ) 

A great deal of uncertainty exists with regard to the exact 
date of Mammata whose name.’ as well as the title rajanaka, 
indicates that he was probably a Kashmirian. The story 
relied upon by Hall* and Weber* that Mammata was the 
maternal uncle of the author of Natsadha may be relegated 
to the region of fantastic fables which often gather round 
celebrated names. The lower limit of Mammaja’s date, 
however, may be fixed with reference to one dated MS* and 
two commentaries on the KSvya prakaia. of which the date 
can be ascertained. The commentary of Mapikyacandra is 
expressly dated in Samvat 1216=1159-60 A. D. The exact 

1 Aufreebt (i. 4W notes that Mammata’s original name was 
Mabimabhatta os the mistahts autbotUy of Kefava Miira's ertoneous 
citation (p. SO-Sl). The passage in which Ke$ava cites Mahimabbatta 
clearly refers not to Mammata but to Mahimabbatta, author of the 
Vyakli-iiveka, mentioned in the same context. The verse anaucitySd fie, 
however, which is thus quoted and attributed to Mahiman by Kefava, 
occurs originally in the Vptti of the Dhvanyaloka (p. 14S) from which 
apparently it is also cited in the Vyakthviveka (pp. 31, 114) with a 
sa evBha, along with many other verses similarly quoted from the same 
text. Ke^ava might have taken the verse directly from Vyakih 
viveka's citation, without knowing the onginal source, and wrongly 
attributed it to Mahiman himself. It does not occur at all in the Kav. 
prak. Aufrecht’s suggestion, therefore, that Mammata is a corruption 
of the name Mahimabbatta, like his other supposition that the name 
Rudrabhatta yields Rudrata, is unwarranted. Cf Peterson ii p. 19. 

2 lotrod. to VSsavadaiis p. 55. 

3 Hist, of Sansk. Lit. (Eos- trzns,2aded^, p.232fn. 

4 A Jesalmere Jaina Bbandar MS of Kav. prok. appears to have 
been copied in Samvat 1215 ASvina I4(s=1158 A.D. Oct. 8)at Anahila- 
pataka while KumSrap^Ia was still ruling. It is noteworthy that the 

10 
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the Story, related by a very late conjinentator Bhimasena,* 
that Mammata was the son of Jayyafa and had two brothers 
Kayyata and Uvvata, of whom Uwafa (or Uvafa) is taken to 
be the well known commentator on Vcdic works, some of 
which, as he himself tells us, were composed in Avanti while 
Bhoja was still reigning {bhofe rajyatti praiasati). It is sugges- 
ted on this ground that Uwaja was probably the medium of 
the quotation referred to above relating to his royal patron ; 
or. assuming it to have been composed by Mammata himself, 
it might have obtained for its author an introduction into the 
munificent court of Bhoja ^ But this theory is untenable : for 
Uvvata tells us that bis father's name was Vajrata and not 
Jayyata ; and it is not clear that the stanza in question, given 
anonymously as an instance of the figure udStta (which 
consists of a description of the wealth and prosperity of ao 
exalted personage) was composed by Mammafa himself, who 
certainly borrows similar illustrative verses from various 
sources. All that this anonymous verse may be taken to 
establish is that its allusion to king Bhoja indicates that 
Mammata was probably not earlier than Bhoja. 

We may, therefore, place Mammata between Ruyyaka on 
the one hand and Bhoja on the other, if we may assume, on 
the authority of the commentators, the identity of this Bhoja 
with the Paramara Bhoja of Dbara. the reputed author of the 
Sarasvalhk^. In other words, Mammata probably belongs to 
the period between the middle of the llth and the first quar- 
ter of the 12th century. Allowing two generations to intervene 
between him and Ruyyaka, we may assign Mammata’s literary 
activity roughly to the last quarter of the llth century. 
Mammaja mentions Abhinavagupta who was still living in 
- 1015 A.D. (see above), and quotes anonymously (under x. 131. 

' 1 iQtrod. to td. KSvprak. in B.S.S (3rd.ed. 1917) pp. 6-7: also 

Mtract in Peterson i, p. 94. 

2 Ganganatha Jha in his introd. to his trans. of Kav. prak. 
pp. vi-vU. 
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-the work, although his first erroneous impression’, corrected 
afterwards by himself*, was that the Karika-text was 
composed by Mammata, while the running prose Vrtti was 
added by some other band. There is enough evidence now 
to show that Mammata composed nearly the whole work 
(Karika and Vrtti), and only a small portion of the last chapter, 
left incomplete by him, was completed by another author, 
whose name is given by Ananda as Alata or Alaka. That 
the fact of joint-authorship is skilfully concealed is supposed 
to be alluded to in the last verse, given in some of the MSS’, 
which apparently says that “this way of the learned, though 
difierent yet appearing identical, is not strange, for here the 
only cause is a properly constructed (plan of) combination.” 
This may be explained, no doubt, as meaning that the author 
here claims the credit of having skilfully removed, in his 
systematic work, all conflict of opinions held by diflerent 
authors on Poetics : but most commentators agree in finding 
here a hint implying that the work left incomplete by Mao* 
mala was completed by some other person, and the traces of 
joiot'aiithorship are ingeniously obliterated. MSnikyacandra 
SQri, one of the earliest commentators, comments on this 
verse ; atha cayam grantho’nyenSrabdho’parena ca samarthila 
ill dvi-khando’pi samghaiana-vaSSd akhaijdayaie. Ru>yaka 
remarks in his Sa/nketa commentary: eja grontho granthO' 
krtanena katham apy asamdptatvdd aparena ca pRritavasesatvad 
dvi-khando’py akhaijdataya yad avabhasafe falra samghajana- 
iva hetiili. In this view Ruyyaka is followed by Jayanta 
Bhatta, Someivara, Narahari Sarasvatlilrtha, Kamalakara. 
Ananda, Jajneivaraand other early as well as late commen- 
tators on Mammata. Rajanaka Ananda, however, is more 


1 Rep. i p. 21 f. 

2 Rep. Up. 13 f. Cl BOMer in 7Axiup. 30. 

3 ity e}a mSrgo vidu}S/p vibhinno^l pyabhinna-rupah pratibhasaie 
yali na tad vicitram yad amnlra samyag! vMrntliS safpgha/anoiya 
helul). 
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explicit and quotes a traditional verse* in his Nidorsatia com- 
mentary to show that Mammata composed the work up to 
the treatment of the figure parikara (x. 32), while the rest, 
consisting of a small portion of the concluding chapter, was 
completed by Alaka, Alata or Allata^. 

This statement about the joint-authorship of the Kdvya- 
prakasu receives confirmation from an independent source. 
Commenting on (cd. Kavyamala 18, 1916, il- 

30), Arjunavarman, who flourished in the first quarter of the 
13th century, quotes from the Kavya-prakasa under vii, 14 
(the verse prasade vartasva^ cited therein) with the remark: 
yatJwdahrtam dosa-nirmye inammatdlakdbhydm. In the 
same chapter on Dosa in the Kavya-prakasa, Amaru 72 is 
quoted as instancing the fault technically known as jiigupsci- 
slila (vulgarity causing disgust), because the word vdyn in 
the verse is supposed to connote vulgar associations. Arjuna- 
varman defends Amaru from this fastidious criticism with 
the pointed remark: kimtiihladaikamayl-vara-labda-prasudaii 
kavyaprakasa-karau pruyena dofa-dr^p. yenaivamvidbe^vapi 
paramartha-sahrdayananda-padeyu sarasa-kavi-samdarbhesu 
dosam eva sdk^ut akiirutdm. Both these passages, which 
mention the dual authorship of the Kavya-prakasa, refer in 
particular to ch. vii where the doyas or faults of composition 
are discussed. Unless the remarks be taken to imply a general 

1 krtah ifi-mammatacarya-varyaih parikaravadhih! prabandhah 
purilah ie .^0 vidimyalaja- (° laka or °llaln- ) silrinul J. 

2 This is perhaps the reason why in some MSS of the work the 
colophon puts down the names of Mammata and Allala (or Alaka) 
as the authors, e.g. -Bodleian MS (Hultzsch Colleetioii 172), which is a 
Kashmirian MS in Sarada characters, reads: iii kuvyaprakaiahbidhdnain 
kuvya-lakyanam samuptam, krtih ifi-rujunaka-mammatukalakayoh. 
Also Stein, Jammu Cat. MS no. 1145 (cf introd, p. xiii f), 1173. See also 
colophon of an early MS mentioned above p. 145-46, fn. 4. The dual 
authorship of the Kav. prak. is accepted by V, S. Sukthankar in 
ZD MG, xvi, p. 477-90. 

3 This verse is ascribed to Candraka in Sariigadhara 3565. — On this 
question, see Kane in lA, 1911, p. 208. 
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reference to the fact of joint-authorship without particularly 
meaning collaboration of any special chapter, one may be led 
to the conclusion the Allata (here mentioned as Alaka) bad 
a hand not only in the lOtb. as the tradition makes it out. 
but also in the 7th chapter.* 


( 3 ) 

- Of the three forms of the name. Alaka, Alafa and Allata, 
the last, which is given in Stein's Jammu MS. seems to be the 
most authentic. The la js a well-known suffix to Kashmirian 
names, and Stein says that "this form of the name is the only 
one known to the tradition of Kashmirian Pundits, to whom 
the double authorship of the Kavya-prakaia is otherwise 
perfectly familiar.’’^ But Alaka is as good a Kashmirian form 
•of the name. This Allaja or Alaka is supposed to be the 
same as RajUnaka Alaka who wrote a commentary on Ruy* 
yaka, and is quoted by Ratoaka^lha as such.* If this identt* 
fication, which was suggested by Peterson but disfavoured by 
Stein, is correct, then we must also ascribe to him the V/yama* 
padoddyota commentary* on RainSkara’s Baro-vliaya, where 
Alaka is described as son of RajSnaka JaySnaka. It appears 
strange, however, that Allafa the continuator of the Kavya- 
prakasa should also be the commentator of Ruyyaka, who 
in his turn commented on the same work. This will make 
the two writers commentators on each other's text ; and if 
this were so, we may naturally expect a reference to this fact 

1 H. R. Divekar ia JRAS, 1927. holds that Mammaia composed only 
the KatikSs up to the figure Parikara and that the remaining Kankas 
and the whole of the Vrtti were composed by Alaka. But his arguments 
are hardly convincing. 

2 See Jammu Cat. pp. xtiii f. Stein notes that the form Allata oE ihe 
name is “found also in the fine birch-bark codex of KavyaprakSfa- 
saniketa written by Pandit RSjSnaka Rainakaplba in the Saka year 
1570(A.D. I64S).” 

3 Peterson ii p. 17f. 

, 4 i pp, 13, 17. Cf. Btihlei. KtahaiW Rep. p. 45. The work, extending 

«ver 50 cantos, has been printed in K^vyamhlS 22. 
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declared by Hemacandra (Comm. p.\Q9i=K5vya-prak. v. l-2b> 
in the first quarter of the 12th ceotury. as well as accepted by 
a succession of authors and commentators (ike Jayaratba^ 
Vidyadhara. Mallinatha, Kumarasvamin and Appayya. 
Vaidyanatha, commenting on ’Pradlpa (i. 1), alludes to this 
tradition and rejects it expressly*; and in this view most of 
Mammafa’s other commentators agree. Apart from this, the 
evidence of the text itself goes directly against such a hypo- 
thesis. The Katikas iv. 4-5 arc expressly supported in the 
Vrtti by a dictum of Bharata (vi. p. S7. ed. Grosset), and this 
implies a distinction between the author of the Karika and that 
of the Ndiya-Saslra* The Karika x. fib. again, says mala ui 
pHrvflvflf, implying from the context that the figure mala- 
follows the rule laid down for the figure mSIopamS, 
which, however, is not taught in any of the previous KarikSs, 
but explained in the Vrtti. This apparenlly indicates that 
the KSrikS and the Vftti form one block which should be 
attributed to one and the same author.* 

The source of this tradition is probably the unquestioned 
reverence paid to the sage Dharaia, but it may also be due 
to the fact that Mammaja himself has made a considerable 
use of Bharata’s KarikSs. Thus Bharata vi, IS, 17’21’= 
Mamraata iv. 6*11. Mammafa. however, has also made a 
similar use of KarikSs and illustrative verses of many of bis 
predecessors. Thus, the Karika in Mammata vii. 10 kar^avo- 

1 'PrabbS ed. KavyainllS p. 2. 

2 Cf Vaidyanatha on i. 1 ; granfhaird iti rrtammaiabhaiiakhyasya 

karikakartur nirdeiah bharata’SatnhUSySm kasd/ndt kSrikSnarn 

darfanot sa eva granthak^d Hi nayukiam’, caturthe~-''kSran3ny alba 
larySni sahakartni'’ (.iy. A) ilyadi karikarthe "lad uUam bharatena" Hi 
bharata-sarnmaihpradarSanasydsarngaiiirdpaltelf. 

3 To the same effect Vaidyanatha commenting on this passage, ed> 
KSvyamIfa J9t2. p.329; erad era sSira^ fStra-iriHkfior eioira 
Inopalam, malopcmSyab sStrSvanuktSyS vrtiSitva kathanSt. Alsocf 
other agreeing opinions quoted in Jbalafcikara's comm. ed. B.S.S. 19/7, 
p. 599. Sec also S.K. De, Afald tu purvavat in ABORl, vi, 192S 
(reprinted in Sowe Problems o/SAt.Poef/M, Calcutta 1959, p. 131f). 
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taihsadi-pade) appears as a samgraha sloka in Vamana’s vrtti 
on ii. 2. 19 ; while the definition of the figure ciksepa in 
Mammaja x. 20 is taken from Bhamaha ii. 67a and 68a, or 
Udbhata ii. 2a and 3a as found quoted in Abhinava's Locana 
p. 36. Again, Mammata iv.l and 3 are clearly paraphrases 
from the Dhvanydloka ii. 1 and 3. Mammata also makes a 
large use of Rudrata’s illustrations,' 

The Kavya-prakdsa, consisting of ten Ullasas, traverses the 
•whole field of Sanskrit Poetics (with the exception of drama- 
turgy) in only 143 Karikas and about 620 illustrations 
■derived from various sources. As it combines the merit of 
fulness with that of conciseness, it became one of the 
classic works of Sanskrit Poetics and Rhetoric which has al- 
ways maintained a great authority and popularity throughout 
India. It sums up and explains in the succinct form of a 
brilliant text-book all the previous speculations on the subject, 
becoming in its turn the starting point of endless exegctic 
works and text- books. As such it occupies a unique position 
in the history of Sanskrit Alamkara literature.* 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
a. Kavya-prakcisa 

Editions. The work has been very often published, in part 
or as a whole, with or without commentaries. Only im- 
portant ed. are mentioned here. Text only or text 
with modern comm. — (a) cd. Nathuram, Education Press 
Calcutta 1829 (perhaps the eclitio princeps). (b) ed. 
Mahesh Chandra Nyayaratna, with his own comm. 
Tatparya-vivarana, Calcutta 1866. (c) ed. Vamanacharya 
Jhalakikar with his own Bala-bodhinI comm. Bombay 

1 This has been shown by Sukthankar in ZDMG, Ixvi, p. 477f, 
referred to above. 

2 For a discussion of the various topics covered by the work sec 
S. K. Dc, Some Problem^, pp. 108-130. 
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Skt. Series 1889. 1901, 1917. (d) with a comm, by Hari- 
Shankar Sarma Maitbila, ed. D. R. Sastti, Chowkbamba 
Skt. Series, Benares 1926. (e) with Budha-manoranjanl 
comm, of Mallari Lakjmana Sastri. Madras 1891. 
Text with old comm, fa) With AdaHa comm, of 
Mahesvara Nyayalamkara. ed. Jivananda Vidyasagar 
Calcutta 1876 (the same, ed. Calcuiia Skt. Ser. 1936). (b) 
With the comm.'of Kamalakara Bhat[a, ed. Papa Sastri, 
Benares 1866. (c) With Pradipa of Govinda Thakkura 
and Prabha of Vaidyanaiha Tatsat, ed. Nir, Sag. Press. 
Bombay 1891, 1912. (d) With Pradtpa and Vddyotaol 
J^ago'fi Bbatta (cb. i. ii, vii and x), ed. D. T. Cbandorkar, 
Poona 1896. 1898, 1915. (c) With Pradtpa in Pandit x- 
xiii, 1888 91* (f) With Pradtpa and Vddyoia (complete), 
«d. V. S. Abhyankar, Anandasrama Press 1911. (g) With 
Pradtpa, Uddyota, PrabhS, Satrtketa (of Rucaka) and B5/a* 
CfVtffnuran/enrof NacahariSarasvtiiutba (cfa. i. ii, iii, aodx). 
ed. S: S. Sukthankar. Bombay 1933. 1941. (h) With Sahitya- 
kaumudl of Baladeva VidyabhQsapa, ed. Nir. Sag. Press, 
Bombay 1897, (i) With the Sarttketa of Mapikyacandra, 
ed. V. S. Abhyankar, Anandasrama Press. Poona 1921 ; 
ed. R. Shama Sastry. Mysore 1922. (j) With the Dlpika 
of Candidasa, ed. Sivaprasad Bhattacharya. Sarasvati 
Bhavana Texts, Benares 1933. (k) With Sartxpradaya-" 
prakasin’t of Srividya-cakravartin and Sahitya-cudamani 
of Lauhitya Bhat^a Gopala, ed. H. Harihara Sastri. Trivan- 
drum Skt. Series, in 2 vols., 1926, 1930. (1) With Sudhd- 
sagara of Bhimasena Dik§ita, ed. Narayan Sastri Khistc, 
Chowkbamba Skt. Series, Benares 1927- (m) With Samketa 
of Rucaka, ed. Sivaprasad Bhattacharya in Calcutta 
Oriental Jourttalii.mb'. (n) WubVivekaot Sridhara. 
ed. Sivaprasad Bhattacharya, Sanskrit College, Calcutta 
1959. pt.i (ch. i-iv). 

Tran.slations. (a) into English by Gaosaaatb Jha in Pandit 
xviii-xxi, 1896-99 ; reprinted and separately published. 

•• Benares 1899, 1918 ; 2nd ed.. India Press. Allahabad 
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1925. (fc) into English by Pandurang P. Joshi (ch. i. il 
and x). Bombay 1913. 

Our references are to the pages or by Karikas of 
BSS ed. of Jhalakikar 1917. 

The commentaries are discussed and enumerated in 
detail below. 


b. iabdavyapara-paricaya 

Edition. By M. R. Telang, N. S. P. Bombay 1916. The work 
is also called Sabda-vyapcira-vicara in a BORI MS noticed 
in Cat. xii, p. 343-44. 

THE COMMENTATORS ON MAMMAJA 
{ 1 ) 

There is hardly any other technical work in Sanskrit which 
has been so much commented upon as the Kdvya-prakdsar 
and no less than seventy different commentaries and glosses 
will be found noticed in the various reports, catalogues and 
journals relating to Sanskrit MSS. They count as their 
authors not only independent and notable writers on Poetics 
like Ruyyaka and Visvanatha, but also men having other 
literary interests, like the Naiyayika Jagadisa and Narasimha 
Thakkura, the grammarian NagojI Bhatta, the MImamsaka 
Kamalakara Bhatta, the Vaisnava Baladeva Vidyabhusana, 
as well as the Tantrika Gokulanatha. Very few of these 
commentaries have yet been printed. Wc mention here the 
more important and better known of these writers, noting 
their dates when known and supplying whatever information 
we can gather about them. 

Rajanaka Ruyyaka or Riicaka 
His commentary is called Samketa. He is identical with 
Ruyyaka {q. v.}, author of the Alamkara-sarvasva ; middle 
of the 12th century. 

Ed. Sivaprasad Bhattachaiya in Calcutta Oriental Journal 
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ii. 1935 ; also partly (on 5. il, iii and x) ed. S. S. Suktbantar, 
Bombay 1933, 1941. 

Ma^ikyacandra 

•His commentary is also called Sai^keia. It is dated 
in Sainvat 1216*= 1159-60 A.D.* Mantkyacandra was a 
Jaina author of Gujarat, who belonged to the Kojika* 
^ajja, Vajra-^akha, Rajagaccha. The concluding verses 
■of his commentary trace his spiritual genealogy to 
^ilabhadra, after whom came in succession Bharate^vara, 
Vairasvamin (Vlra*). Nemicandra and Sagarcndu. Our 
author states that he was a pupil of Nemicandra. as well as 
■of his successor Sagarendu. who is identified by Peterson* 
with the Sagarendu who wrote out in the Sainvat 1252 (=1196 
•A.D.jat Pajtana the first ctypy ot the Amamasvami-carita* 
•Our MfiijikyacaDdra seems to be identical with MSpikya- 
■csadm, avthot ot PdrivanSiha-carita, which is said to have 
been completed on the Dewali of Sarnvat 1276(s=i220 A.D.) 
in DevakOpa (Divbandar) by the sea (v. 36). In it the author 
gives a spiritual genealogy, (raced up to Pradyumna Suri and 
corresponding e:tactly to that given in the ‘Saijikeia^. Mfi^ikya 
also appears to have written a Naidyaifa or KuberO'pitrSi^Q*^ 
JVIanikyacandra, mentioned in Merulufiga’s Prabandfia- 
.cini&mani as having flourished under Jayasimha of Gujarat, 
-seems to he a different person.* 

Edition with the text, (i) By Vasudeva Abhyankar, 
Jtnandasrama Press, Poona 1921 ; (ii) by R- Sharma Saslry, 
Mysore 1922. 

1 Peterson iii. extr. p. 322, where the verse giving the date is incom- 
■plete, but it is given in full in Jbalakikara’s introd. to KStf. prak, p. 22. 

2 iv, p. cvxviii. 3 i«i, App. p. S8. 

4 See extract in Peterson tii, App- p. 157-63 ; also vi, p. xci. The 
-verse fa(-tarU-lis!anS-vilaJa’, describing his preceptor Nemicandra, 
occurs in Pdrivnnariifl-Cflnra also, as in bis See extracts in 

Peterson iii, pp- 160 and 321. 5 Peterson iii, App. p. 357. 

6 For a discussion of MSmlcyacandra'a dale, see R. C. Parikh’s ed. 
•of Soroefvara’s comm. pp. 12-13. 
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Narahari called Sarasvart tlrlha 

His commentary is called Bala-cittanuranjoru. He also 
refers to two works, Swrti-darpana and Tarka-ratno (with its 
Dlpikd commentary), written by himself. Aufrecht notes 
that Narahari is also the author of a commentary on the 
Megha-dilta, of which there is a copy in the Cambridge 
University Library; and Stein notes (p.67) a Ktnnarasamhhava^ 
fikd by Sarasvatitirtha. His commentary on Mammata states 
that he was born in Samvat 1298=1241-42 A.D., in Tribhu- 
vanagiri in the Andhra country. He traces his own genealogy 
to Rame^vara of Vatsa-gotra, and describes himself as son 
of Mallinatha and Nagamma and granson of Narasirnha, son 
of Ramesvara. He had a brother named Narayana. When 
he became an ascetic, he took the name of Sarasvatitirtha 
and composed his commentary at Benares’. 

Edition. A part only (on i, ii. iii and x) in S. S. Sukthan- 
kar’s edition of Kdvya prak. mentioned above, Bombay 1933,. 
1941 ; extract from MSS in Peterson i, 74 and IOC iii, 
pp. 325f. 

Jayanta Bhafla 

His commentary is called ^Dlpika or Jayanfi. He gives 
its date as Sarnvat 1350=1294 A.D. He calls himself son of 
Bharadvaja who was the family-priest [purohita) to the chief 
minister of Sarngadeva of Gujarat, the third Vaghela sovereign 
who ruled at Pattana during 1277-1297'. Jayanta is quoted 
by Paramananda Cakravartin and Ratnakantha (g.v.), and 
the latter states that his own commentary was based on 
theJayaml. Our Jayanta Bhatta must be distinguished from 
Bhatta Jayanta or Jayantaka, father of Abhinanda the author 
of the Kadambafi-katha-sara (ed. Kavyamala 11, 1888), who is 
an earlier author quoted by Abhinavagupta (p. 142) and who- 
lived probably in the 9th century. 

Extract in Bhandarkar Rep. 1883-84, App. 326. 

1 Peterson i, pp. 251,74. 

2 Bhandarkar Rep. 1883-84 pp. 17-18 ; Peterson ii, pp. 17, 20. 
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Somesvora 

His comtrentary is called KavySdarsa^ (also Sar^kela). 
He describes himself as son of Bhatta Dcvaka of Bbarad- 
vaja-gotra. Jhalakikara thinks that he was a native of Kanauj 
from his decided partiality for that country. But his reference 
to the Pratyabhijfia School of Kashmir might indicate that 
he was Kashtaiiian. Peterson* and following him Aulrecht*, 
identify him with SomeSvara, author of Klrti-kaumudl and 
Surathotsava. and place him in the first half of the I3th 
century. But this is doubtful, because this Some^vara is 
known as son of Kumara, R. C. Parikh would assign the 
commentary to a period between 1150 and 1160 A.D. Our 
Somesvara cites Bhamaha, Rudraia. Mukula, Bhatta Nayaka, 
Bhatta Tauta. Kuniaka (quoted pp. 135, 152, 302). Vakrokti- 
jivita-kara (p. 36). Acarya Bhartfmitra (p. 16), CandritS-kara 
(p. 55) and YSyavan'ya (p. 224). He is cited in bis turn by 
a very late commentator Kamalakara*. 

Ed, R. C Parikh in 2 vols. {with the text). Rajasthan 
Fracya Vidya Pratistban. Jodhpur 1959. 

VSeaspati MlSra 

Nothing is known of him or bis commenlary, but be is 
cited by Cap<lidasa (as praclna p. 131). by ViSvanaiha on 
Mammata. and by BhFmasena. He is to be distinguished 
from Vacaspati Milra, author of the BhSmati, who is probably 
older than Mammata ; for in the list he gives of his own. 
works at the end of the Bhamail. he docs not refer to any 
commentary on Mammata. Sivaprasad Bhaltacharya {JOl 
Baroda. iii pp. 359-63) states that Vacaspati Mifra belonged 
to Mithila and lived near about I2COA.D. But our Vacaspati 

1 The two entries KSiyaprat.aia-ftkaa.ad Kavyadariaia Avfreibt 
i 737b should he one. as both refer to this comm. 

2 V, pp. hxxiv. 3 i. 102a. 737b. 

4 In the Bhau Daji collection (see Cal. of BRAS p. 45) a MS 
of Somefvara’s comm, states that it was copied from another MS dated 
in Sanivat 1283, Hence the comm, appears to be older than 1227 A.D. 
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is probably not the Maithili legist who wrote Acara-cintaniani, 
Vivada-cintamani and other works (see Aufrecht i. 559-60). 

Srldhara 

With the title Samdhi-vigrahika. cited by Candidasa (pp. 
"29, 59, 62. 117), and by Vi^vanatha on Mammata. Srldbara’s 
commentary is called °Viveka. A MS the Viveka was copied 
in Mithila in 1405 A. D. (Sastri, Cat. ASB MSS vi, p. cclxxi). 
•Sridhara’s date would be about first quarter of the 13th 
century A. D. As in the colophon to this MS the author is 
■described as Tarkacarya Thakkura. he probably belonged to 
Mithila, 

Edition. By Sivaprasad Bhattacharya, Part i, ch. i-iv. 
:Sanskrit College, Calcutta 1959. 

Candidasa 

His commentary, called °Dlpika, was written at the 
instance of his friend Lak§mana Bhatta. The India Office 
MS of his work is written in Bengali characters, and he is 
• cited mostly by Oriya, Maithili and Benares writers (e.g. 
Govinda in his “Fradipa pp. 24, 36, 202, 274, Narasimha 
Xhakkura, Kamalakara, Vaidyanatha in his °Udaharana- 
candrika, Nagoji Bhatta in his °Prahha, and ViSve^vara in 
h]s Alajnkara-kaustubha pp. ilS, 166). He is not identical’ 
with- Candidasa, the younger brother of the grand-father of 
.Visvanatha, author of the Sahitya-darpana. He appears 
to have flourished before or about 1300 A.D, He is also 
•cited by Visvanatha, son of Trimaladeva {q. v.), in a 
Kashmirian MS dated 1602 A.D. Candidasa mentions a 
Dhvani-siddhanta-grantha by himself. He also quotes a work 

1 See H. P. Sastri, Cfl/. ASB MSSfVitP. cclxvi, for some curious 
information oLCandldasa, author of Dlpika. He belonged to Bengal 
(born in the Mukha-kulaj. The family lived at Ketugrama, four miles 
■west of Uddharanapura on the Ganges. According to Sastri, the period 
•of Candldasa’s literary activity was in the middle of the 15th century or 
-earlier.— The other Candidasa belonged to Orissa, 
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■called Sahitya.hrdaya-darpana, which may be Bhatta Nayaka’s 
lost Hrdaya-darpana. 

Edition. By Sivaprasad Bbaliacbarya, Sarasvati Bbavan 
Texts, Benares 1933. Extract in IOC iii. 1 141 /491 (p. 320). 

Visvanatha 

Author of the commentary "Darpaiw. He is identical with 
Visvanatha (g. V.), author of the Sahitya-darpana, which is 
referred to in this commentary as his own. First half of the 
I4th century. 

Extract in Jbalakikara’s ioirpd. 

Bhajfa Gopala 

Known as Laubitya Bha|ta Gopala Suii. The name of 
his commentary is Sdhitya cuidmani, which is cited several 
times in KSma^dhenu on Vamana (ed. Benares, pp. 4. 8. 33}. 
If he is the same as CopSta Bhatta cited by KumarasvSmln 
(p, 93). he should be earlier than the 15tb century, K. P. 
Trivedi however, thinks that this GopSIa Bbafta of Kumara* 
-svSmin is the same as wrote a comm. «sr Rasa-maniar}. He 
will be identical, thus, with Gopala 6hat]a. son of Harivaipfa 
Bhatta Dravida, who wrote commentaries on Rudra’s SThsdra- 
tilaka (p. 95 above) and Bbanudatta’s RaTa-mafijari {g. v.) 

Edition. By R. Haribara Sastri and K. Sambasiva Sastri, 
2 vols, Trivandrum Skt. Series 1926. 1930. 

Bhaskara 

Wrote Sahiiya-dipika commentary. He is cited by SrT- 
vatsalanchana, Govinda Jhakkura (p. 21), Ravi (Peterson iii, 
p. 20), Narasimha 'J'bakkura, Bhimasena, and Ratoakantha 
(Peterson ii, p. 17). Narasiniha calls him Lata Bhaskara 
MUra. He is earlier than the end of the 15th century, being 
cited by Govinda [Kavya-pradipa pp. 25. 204, 308, 329). The 
commentary is also called Kavyalaipkara-rahaiya nibandha. 

Extract in Mitra 1681. 
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Paramananda Cakravarlin 

His commentary is entitled Vistarika. He refers to Misra, 
DIpikakrt (Jayanta Bhatta?) and Vi^vanatha ; and he must be 
later than Vidyanatha, whose Prataparudrlya is cited by him. 
He is himself cited by Kamalakara, Narasirnha Jhakkura, 
Vaidyanatha {U ddharana can"), Nagoji Bhatta, Ananda and 
Ratnakantha. The earliest citation is probably by Prabha- 
kara Bhatta in his Rasa-pradlpa (p. 20) in 1583 A.D. Probab- 
ly a Naiyayika of Bengal. He mentions his guru Isana Nyaya- 
carya and appears to refer in a punning verse* to the Taitva- 
cintdmani of Gaugesopadhyaya. Jhalakikara thinks that 
the cakravarti-laksana, found in the fourteen gadadhari laksa- 
nas, was formulated by him. Paramananda, from his citations, 
cannot be earlier than the second half of the 14th century ; 
and he probably flourished before the 16th century-, at the 
end of which Gadadhara flourished. He must be distinguished 
from Srividya-Cakravartin. apparently a South Indian writer, 
who commented on Ruyyaka [q. v.) as well as on Mammata, 
and who is also cited under the common designation of Cakra- 
vartin. Paramananda also wrote a commentary on the 
Naisadha {IOC vii p. 1438). 

Extract in Peterson ii pp. 108-9. H. P. Sastri, Cat. ASB 
MSS, Vi, no. 4831/2492. 


Srlvidya-Cakravartin 

His commentary, entitled Sampradaya-prakdsinl refers to 
a commentary by himself on Ruyyaka. See under Ruyyaka 
for futher information on this commentator. 

Edition. Trivandrum Skt. Series 1926, 1930, along with 
the comm, of Bhatta Gopala mentioned above. 

1 andlw dosandhakare^u J:c va na syur vipaScitahf udiiam tu. dr.sti- 
vikalo dhrtai cintamanih sada. 

2 H. P. Sastri (Catalogue ASB, vi, p, ccixix) slates Paramananda 
flourished before Kamalakara Bhalta (beginning of the 17th century! 
who cites from his work, as we have noted above. 
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Govinda Xhakkura 

His well-known commentary is called “Pradipa^. Govinda 
also wrote an ’‘Udahorana-dipika, apparently the same as 
'Sloka-dipika * in Stein (pp. xxviit 60, 269). cited by NSgojI 
Bhatta. This is supplementary to the larger exegetical work, 
being a commentary on the illustrative verses of the text. 
The ’Pradipa has been commented on fay Vaidyanatha Tatsat 
{"Prabha Vdaharana.candrika) and Hzgoil Bhatta CUd- 
dyota). Govinda was a native of Mithila, born in the family 
of Ravikara, eldest son of Ke^ava and SonodevI, elder brother 
of poet sri-harga who is not. however, as Peterson supposes, 
the author of tht' Naiyadhd'. In addition to this information 
about himself, Govinda tells us that he learnt kavya and 
sSftitya from his'elder step-brother Rucikara. His exact date 
is not known, but Govinda refers to Vifvanatha as arvaclna. 
quoting the latter's criticism cf Mammata's definition of 
poetry, as well as the latter’s own definition of the same, 
without actually naming him or bis Sdhiiya-dorpaija. Govinda. 
therefore, is probably later than the middle of the 14th 
century. On the other hand, be is earlier than the last 
quarter of the 16th century, being quoted in PrabhSkara’s 
Raia-pradlpa which was composed in 1583 A.D, Narasimha 
'J'hakkura, who fiouiisbed later, but not much later, than 1612 
A.D, (having himself quoted Kamalakara). is supposed, on the 
authority of the family genealogy, to be fifth in descent from 


1 The foil name of the commeatary is KayyaprakSia-pradipa. 
simplified generally as Kavya-pradipa ; so Peterson's speculation on the 
name fi, 27} is idle trifling. 

2 The second verse of this work refers to his KHvya-prndipa. 

3 His brother’s verse is cited in ch. x (p. 355) as mad-bhratult 
irViartasya, but the Naijadha is dted by name in the same chapter 
(p. 35J) viih Hi nanadha-darfanat. He laments, in one of the conclud- 
ing verses, the death of this brother Srl-harja, in which however 
he does not mention him, as he could have done, as the poet of the 
Ao/jod/ia. 
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Govinda, This will roughly place Govinda towards the end 
of the 15th century'. 

Edition: (1) In Pandit vols. x-xiii, 188S-89,by Rama Sastri 
Bhagavatacharya. (2) With comm, of Vaidyanatha, called 
‘’f’rflbhfl, in Kavyamala 24, NSP, Bombay 1891, 1912 (our 
references are to the ed. of 1912). (3) With “Uddyota in 
Anandasrama Series 1911. (4) With °Uddyota (ch. i, ii, vii, x) 
by Chandorkar, Poona 1889. 

JayarTima Nydya-paucdmm 

His commentary is called °Ti]aka or Jayaranu. The com- 
mentary called Rahasya-dlpika by Jayarama, entered in some 
catalogues, appears to be an alternative namf . He seems to 
be identical with the author of the Nyaya-siddhanta tyudd, the 
Paddrtha-maninuda, and of commentaries on the Nydya- 
kiisumanjali and on the Tattvacintaimni-dldhiti, which 
works indicate that he was a Naiyayika. He is described 
as pupil of Ramacandra (or Raraabhadra) Bhaltacarya 
Sarvabhauma and guru of Janardana Vyasa. He is cited by §rl- 
vatsalanchana and Bhimasena, but the only writer who appears 
to quote him extensively is Visve^vara (as Nyayapaheanana) 
in his Alaw. kaiis. pp. 11,23, 106, 127.161,162, 172, 263, 
327. Jayarama was certainly later than Raghunatha Siromani 
(beginning of the 16th century), on whose Tattva cwldmani- 
dldhiti he commented, but earlier than the beginning of the 
18th century, the date of Bhimasena. A more precise dating 
is possible because the date of Jayarama’s Nyaya-siddhunta- 
viida is given as Samvat 1750 (=1694 A.D.). He is said to 
have been patronised by Raja Ramakr§na of Krishnagar 
(Bengal). See S. C. Vidyabhusan, Jiidian Logic, Calcutta 
1921.pp.477f. 

Extract in Peterson ii, p. 107 and Mitra 1447. 

1 Sec introd. to N. S. P. cd of the Pradipa ; also the Pandit 
xiii, p. 74f. 
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Snvatsalanchana' Bhajtacarya aod Subuddhi Miira 

Srivatsa’s commentary is called Sara bodhini. It is men- 
tioned by Hall* and attributed to “MaheSvara, otherwise 
called Srivatsalanchana.” Maheivara or MaheSvara appears 
to be another name ol Subuddhi MUra who, Aufrecht notes.* 
wrote a commentary on Vamana called Sahilya^sarvasva ; 
but Subuddhi also appears to be cited as a commentator on 
Mammata by Narasimha Jhakkura. Vaidyanatha {Vdaharana- 
can°), Bhimasena and Ratnakantha. The two are probably 
diSerent persons, as Bhimasena and Ratnakantha cite 
separately both Srlvatsa and Subuddhi Mi^ra, Srivatsa is also 
the author of an independent work called Kavya-parlksa*. 
which deals in five Ullasas with the general characteristics of 
poetry and follows in the main the leacbiogs of Maromafa. 
This work may not be identical with Tativa-parlk^S {or more 
fMy SabdSrtJia-Tatlva'parJksS) by Subuddhi MiSra (perhaps 
the name of his commentary oo Mammata* cited by Ratna* 
kaptha and entered* by Kielhotn in Central Prov. Cat, p. 100). 

1 Also called Srlvatsa-iarman. Srivatsa^varnao or simply Vatsa- 
varman. 

2 lotrod. PBrasaJaiiS F- 54. 

3 Aufrecht's description (ABod ; fOC, iii. U30f566. p 321) 
of Subuddbi-mi^ra as SubuddhioiHra-oiabeivara. as well as Hall’s 
statement, makes one think that the term is not maheivara but 
maheSvara, which is often, as in the cases of Abhinavagupta and Vid}'3» 
dhara, applied as an appellation of a Saiva writer. This is thus a 
surname of both writers, which might have led to their doubtful 
tdenliScaiion. 

4 Aufrecht i. 778b, ii. 19b ; JOC. iii. p, 342 (MS dated 1550 A.D.). 
The five chapters of this work eorrespood in the following way to those 
of Mamihala. (i) SabdSrtfaa'nirnaya^^M 1-3 (ii) Kivya-bheda=M 4-5 
(iii) do5a-nirnaya=M 7 (iv) Guna'nirapaua=M 8-9 (v) Alarpk5ra= 
M 1 0. With a few exceptions it gives the KankSs as well as the illustra- 
tions of Mammata with appropriate observations on them. It is thus 
in effect a commentary on portions of Maenmata's work. It has been 
printed by the Mithila fnstituCe, Darbhanga 195d. 

5 See Peterson ii, p. 17 where both Sabuddhi’s corom. and Tflt/io* 
panlf3 are mentioned. 
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It is mentioned as a Comm, on Kav- pr. in H. P. Saslri 
Cat. ASB MSS, vi. no. 4839/3515, pp. 417-18. Two 
other works. Kavyamrta} and Ramodaya-nafaka, are also 
ascribed to Srivatsa. A work called Siddhdnta-ratm-mald (a 
refutation of the Dvaita view of Vedanta) is noticed in Mad- 
ras Cat. Trm I, B, 362, and is said to have been composed by 
Srivatsalanchana Sarman, son of Vi?nudhvajacarya. As 
Srivatsa cites Vidyanatha. he cannot be earlier than the 14th 
century ; on the other hand, he is earlier than the 17th century, 
having been quoted by Kamalakara (1612 A.D.) and Jagan- 
natha (p, 39). It appears also that the Sdra-bodhini in many 
places expands or condenses Paramananda’s Vistdrikci. The 
colophon to the BORI MS of Sdra-bodhim (no, 107, Cat. xii 
p. 115) informs us that Srivatsalahchana Bhatlacarya’s father 
was Srm§nu Bhattacarya Cakravartin. 

MSS. Extract in Madras Catalogue xxii. 12827; also BORI 
MS Cat. xii, no. 54, pp. 56-57 (extract) of Kavya-parlk^d. 

Panditaraja 

This commentator, cited by Ratnakantha, is probably 
identical with Raghunandana Raya, disciple of the legist 
Mahesa Jhakkura (See Jha’s (ransl. of Kdi\ prak, introd. p. 
ix). He should not be confounded with Jagannatha Pandita- 
raja. 

Stein pp. 60, 269, extract given MS no. 1164 (Aufrecht 
i. 19a). Stein’s MS of this work goes up to Ullasa ii only and 
quotes no authorities except the Misras and Pratyabhijnakara. 
Jha’s MS appears to have been copied in 1637 A.D. 

Ravi and Ratnapani 

Ravi is the author of the Madhumatl commentary, the 
last verse of which tells us that he had a beloved daughter 
named Madhumatl, after whom the commentary was baptised. 
He also informs us that he was son of Gaurl and Manodhara, 


1 Autrecht 1 103a, ii 20a. 
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cUas Ratnapani. and grandson of Acyuta, who was a minister 
of Sivasimba or Sivasiddba of MiibiJa (about the middle of 
the 15th century, IOC iv p. 875f). Ratnapani or Manodhara 
also wrote a commentary or Mammata, called Kavya-darparta', 
which is cited by his son and on which the latter's commentary 
itself seems to have been based. The father and the son are 
cited by Bbimasena, while Kamalakara and Narasimha cite 
the Madbumatikara. 

Extract in Peterson iii, p 332f ; Madras Cat. xxii, 
cos. 12822-23. 

Maheivora 

With the title Nyayalainkara. His commentary is called 
'Adaria, or ^ Bhavdriha-cintamarp. He is a Bengal writer, 
who also composed a commentary on the DSyabhSga. As 
he IS cited by VaidyanStha he should be placed before (be 
middle of the 17th century, and it is probable that he flouri* 
shed about the commencement of that century. 

Edition. By Jivananda Vidyasagar, Calcutta 1876 ; also 
ed. Calcutta Skt. Series 1936. 

Kamaidkara Bhafia 

He is better known as a legist, and wrote a large number of 
works on Smrti and Mtmamia. He was a Mahratta Brahman 
of Benares, son of Ramakrsna Bhaua and Uma, younger 
brother of Dinakara Bhatta. and grandson of Nariiyaiia Bhatta 
and great-grandson of Rame^vara Bhatta*. Ananta Bhatta. 
who wrote the Rama-kalpadruma at the request of Gariba- 

1 See Peterson iii, App. p. 332 where extract is given fesp. tl. 5). 
A MS of this work, called KSvya^arpana or KSvyapra\5ia-darpa>ja 
is noticed in Mitra 3169, and the author's name given as Manodhara. 

2 For Kamalakara's place in the Bhatta family of Benares, see the 
pedigree given in V. N. Mandlik’s ed- of VyaiahSra-moyuklia p. Ixxvi. 
Sec also Bhandarkar, ;?ep. 1853-84, pp. 50-1. He is also the author of 
numerous works on Mimaipsi and Smrti, some of which he mention* 
at the end of his comm, (see Aufrecht i. 80j. It is said that his 
^lescendants still live in Benares. 
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dasa, minister of Raja Rajasimha, was his son. Kamalakara’s 
date is known from the fact that he dates his well known 
Nirnaya-shidhu in Sainvat 1668=1612 A D. He also wrote 
a poem called Rama-kautuka in 4 cantos. 

Edition. By Papa Sastri, Benares 1866. This comm, is 
described with extract in IOC iii, no. 1143/361, p. 327. 

Rajanaka Amnda 

His commentary is called °Nidarsana or ^itikan{ha-vibo- 
dhana \ Hall (Vasavadatlci p. 16) is mistaken in attributing 
this work to Sitikantha and taking it as dedicated to Ananda. 
The colophon, as well as the first verse^, of this commentary 
accounts probably for Hall’s mistake ; but the author himself 
explains that the commentary is so named from the fact that 
an attempt is made in it to interpret Mammata’s text as having, 
besides its alanjkdrika meaning, a mystical sense relating to 
Sitikantha or Siva. Mammala himself might have been a 
Kashmirian Saiva ; but this leaves no doubt that Ananda 
was one, although it is doubtful whether the text lends itself 
to such an interpretation. The date is given in the colophon 
as 1665 A.D., although Hall thinks that this is the date in 
which the MS of the work was copied. Stein remarks:, 
“Ananda, who composed his commentary in 1665 A.D. is 
still well remembered in the tradition of Kashmirian Pandits 
as the contemporary and friend of Rajanaka Ratnakantha"’’, 

1 The colophon, as quoted by Buhler (Kashmir Rep. p. 69 fnj, says : 
iti irlmad-rajanakaiivaya-tilakena rujatiakuiiandakena viracilam kcivya- 
prakdia-nidariaitam. But elsewhere in the Jammu MS of Stein, it says: 
iti sri-kavya-dariane iitikantha-vibodhane kdvyoddcia-darianam 
prathamam, col. to ch. i. It seems that the real name of the comm, 
is ‘Nidariana as Peterson thinks, Sitikantha.vibodUana being an 
alternative or descriptive name arising from the second meaning relating 
to Sitikantha or Siva which the commentary finds in the text. 

2 prattamya iaraddni kavya-prakaio bodlia-siddhayel padurtha- 
vivrii-dvdra iilikantliasya darsyaie. Jhalakikara reads: sva-ii^yebhyah 
pradariyate, but remarks : atra iitikan{hasya dariyate iti pa(ho vivaratta- 
karair ahglkrlah, 

3 Jammu Cat, p. xxvii fn. The date is given in Kali era 4766. 
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one of whose known dates is' 1648 A.D. Ananda. therefore, 
may be assigned to the second and third quarters of the 17th 
century. Ananda also appears to have written a commentary 
on the Naisadha. 

Extract in Peterson {5. 74): also in Stein, Jammu Catalogue 
p. xxvii. 

Rajdnaka Ratnakanfka 

His commentary is called S5ra-samucca\a which, as its 
title indicates and the author confesses, was composed by a 
compilation from “the principal commentaries of Jayanta 
and others.” He cites, therefore, some of the well-known 
commentaries before his time. ‘ among which we find the- 
i85/i/t>fl-dTp/^:a (of Bhastara). Sara-bodhim (of Srlvatsa), the- 
commentaries of Subuddhi Mi$ra and Pap^itardja, the 
VhtSrikd (of Paramananda), the Pradtpa (of Govinda), and 
two other works Tattva parlkfS and Rasa-raino'dlpikS. This 
is the same Ratoakaoiha as copied the codex archetypus- 
of the Ra]a-iarahgit\i. mentioned by Stein (inirod. p. vii f) 
and also transcribed MSS of the 'Sorixketa of Ruyyaka in 
1648, of RSyamukufa’s commentary on Amara in 1655, and 
of Trilocanadilsa’s K&tantra-paHHka in 1673 A.D. He is 
identical with Ratnakantha, who was the son of Samkaraka^tha 
and grandson of Acant3*kavi of the Dbaumyayana family 
and who wrote a StuthhusumSfijali-fika (called Sisya-hiia) in 
1681 A.D., and a Yudhi^{Mra-vilaya-kdvya-ilkS in 1672 A.D, 
(Aufrecht j. 489b ; Stein, loc, cit). These dates range from 
1648 to 1681 A.D.. during which apparently the literary 
activity of Ratnakanlba falls 

Extract in Peterson, Report ii. p. 129 (also ii, 16f), which 
gives a list of authors quoted • BORI MS no. 113 (Cat. xii, 

p. 121). 

Narasimba fhakkura 

His commentary is called Narasitnha-maiii^a. He belonged 
to the same family as Govinda Jhakkura and was fifth in 

1 The lUtofauthorscitedbybtm is given in Peterson, Report U 
p. 17f. 
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descent from him. The latest writer he cites seems to be the 
Madhumati-kara (Ravi) and Kamalakara, and he is cited in 
his turn by Bhimasena with the title nyaya-vidya-vaglsa. 
Between 1620-1700 A.D. 

MSS. Aufrecht i. 101b, ii. 19b. 

V aidyamtha Tatsat 

He wrote two commentaries :{1) the “Prabhci on the °Pradlpa 
■of Govinda and (2) the ° IJ daharana-candrika on the illustra- 
tive verses of the Kavya-prakasa. The date of the latter work, 
is given in the concluding verse as Samvat 1740=1684 
A D.^ He also wrote Alamkara-candrlka commentary on 
Appayya’s Kavalaycinanda (q. v.). He is different from 
Vaidyanatha, the Maithili grammarian, son of Mahadeva 
and VenI and pupil of NagojI Bhatta ; for our Vaidya- 
Tiatha is known as son of Ramacandra (or Ramabuddha) 
Bhatta and grandson of Vilthala Bhatfa of the Tatsat 
family, and is referred to by Nagojf himself. Our Vaidya- 
natha cites Candidasa; Subuddhi Misra, the Dlpikakrt 
(Govinda’s Udaharam-dlpika), Cakravartin and Mahe^a, 
and is cited by Bhimasena. He is probably not the 
-same as Vaidyanatha Payagunda who wrote commentaries 
on the Candraloka of Jayadcva and the Paribhasendu-iekhara 
of NagojI (ed. Anandasrama, Poona 1913). 

Edition. Prabha, ed. with Pradlpa by Durgaprasad and 
K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1891, 1912 (our references are 
to the ed. of 1912). 

U daharana-candrika. Extract in Peterson Report ii, p. 108. 
in see vii, 54, in /OC iii, 1151/943b. 

Bhimasena Dlkfita 

His commentary is called Sudha-sagara or Siidhodadhr. 
Jt is dated in Samvat 1779=1723 A.D/ He was a Kanauj 

1 The date is given in the IOC MSS Cat. iii, p. 322, no. 1151. 

2 The form Siikhodadhi given in Peterson’s extract (i, p. 94) should 

lie Sudhodadhi. 3 Peterson Report i, p. 94. 
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Brahman who describes himself as son of Sivananda and 
grandson of MuralJdhara; his genealogy being given thus: 
Gahgadasa— Vire^vara — Muralidhara— Sivananda— Bbima- 
sena. He is also the author of two independent works, called 
AlaiitkarO’Sciroddhara and Kuvalayananda-khandona' , the 
latter apparently directed against Appayya’s w’otk of the same 
name, and both referred to in his commentary on Mammata. 
The last work was composed at Jodhpur while Ajjtasimha 
{1680-1725 A D.) was still reigning. Bblmasena also wrote a 
commentary on the Ratndvan*. He cites a large number of 
commentators, such as Canifidasa. Bhaskara, Acyufa. Ratna- 
pani, Ravi, Jayarama Pancanana. Vacasapati Mi^ra, Cakta- 
vartin, Ruci Migra, Murari Milra, Pak?adhara Upadhyaya. 
Devanatha Tarkapancanana. SrivatsalShcbana. Govinda and 
Narasiqtha Thakkura, Mahega or Maheivata, and VaidyanStba. 

Edition. By Narayan Sasiri Kbiste in Chowkhamba Sansk. 
Ser. Benares 1927. Extract in Peterson i. p. 94 and in Jbala* 
kikara's ed. of Kav. prak. 

Baladeva VidySbhGfaiia 

Known simply as VidyabhSsapa. His work, dignieed 
■with the name of “a vfiti on Bharata's sfiira" (so be calls 
Mammata’s KSrikas*). is named the Sahiiya-kaumiidi, on 
which he himself nTites a fippam. called KffnUnandinl. It has 
the same arrangement and subject-matter as those of the 
Kavyfl'prn/casfl. but it adds an eleventh chapter on some extra 
Alamkaras of Sabda and Artha. A work called Kdvya^ 
kustubha in 9 Prabhas is noticed and attributed to one 
Vidyabhusana (in Stein pp.39.268) who appears to be a 

1 The work is aJso calJed AltutilSra-fSra’Sihiii, ^ MS of which t» 
flOlicedioMitra4084fAufiecbtii. aa). A very iocorreet and at places 
illegible MS of this work exists in the BORI (Car. xii, oo. 156. pp.n9-80, 
which gives a list of its citations). See also H. P. Sastri, Cat. ASB MSS. 
vi, no.489S/3147, p. 456. 

2 Aufrecht i. 492. 

3 See above pp. I52f. 
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Vai§nava and probably the same as our author (see pref. to- 
Kavya-mala ed. of the Sahitya-kaumudi and Aufrecht i. 101a,. 
ii. 19b, 193b, iii. 22b) : for this work see below under Minor 
Writers. Baladeva was a pupil of Radhadamodara-dasa 
(concluding verse of Sah. k. and its commentary) and 
Gopaladasa {alias Rasikananda, commentary on si. 1),. 
and the Guru of Uddhava-dasa. He was a Vaisnava and 
follower of Caitanya, and wrote various Vaisnava works. 
Though belonging to Orissa he was a champion of the later 
phase of Bengal Vaisnavism, and attempted a rapproachement 
between Madhvaism and Caitanyaism ; sec on this S K. De, 
Vai?nava Faith and Movement in Bengal, Calcutta 1942, 
pp. 11-12. Apart from his commentary mentioned above,, 
his most notable works are Govinda-bhasya on the Vedanta- 
sutra and Pramcya-ratnavali. He is said to have been a 
contemporary of Jayasiraha of Jaypur, who flourished in the 
beginning of the 18th century. Aufrecht notes that his 
commentary on the Utkalika^vallafi was written in 1765 A.D. 
A pun in the first verse of his Sahitya-kaumudi refers, as 
he himself explains in the fippana, to Gajapati Prataparudra 
of Utkala or Orissa. 

Edition. With Kr^nanandinl, ed. Sivadatta and K. P. 
Parab, Nir. Sag. Press, Bombay 1897. The Bharata-sutra-vrtti 
in Peterson ii, 10 is the same work as this. 

Nagofi or Nagesa Bhafja 

He wrote two commentaries called Laghu- and Brhat- 
Uddyota on Pradlpa. ' Also author of a ° U daharana-dlpika- 
or ° pradlpa on the illustrations in the text (Stein, pp. xxvii, 
268). He belongs to the first quarter of the 18. h century. He 
also wrote a commentary on Jagannatha (g.v.), from whom 
he was removed by two generations, and other works. See-, 
below under Jagannatha. 

Edition. °Uddyota,ed. with ’’Pradlpa in Anandasrama 
Series 1911 ; ed. with text and “Pradlpa (ch. i. ii, vii and x by 
Chandorkar, Poona 1889, 1915. 
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^Vdabaraija'dipika, Aufrecht ii. 19b (extract in Stein 
pp. 268-69, called 'Pradipa). 

( 2 ) 

We give below the names of the some of the less known 
•commentators on Mammata {alphabetically) : 

(1) Kaladbara, Wrote “iTfir/kava/i, which appears to 
be a synopsis of the Karikas. KBod 501, 

(2) Kalyana Upadhyaya. Name of comm, unknown, 
mentioned by Jha in his introd. to his trans. of 
JTSv. prak. p. ix. 

(3) Kfsna Dvivedin. Comm. Madhura-rasa. Aufrecht 
i. 101b. 

(4) Kf§na Sarman. Rasa^prakSia. HPS iii no. 58 (ex- 
tract ; ends with the 5th chapter) ; Cat. ASB MSS, 
vi, no. 4842/6581, pp. 419*20 (a fragment of only 
20 leaves, contaming the first and second chapters). 

(5) Kffijamitracarya. son of Ramanatba and grandson 

ofDevIdatta: a NaiySyika, for whose works see 
Aufrecht i. 121b. Aufrecht i. lOlb, 

<6) Gadadbara Cakravartin BbaiJacarya. *J"tkS. Mitra 
1527 ; see vii 13. Gadadhara is well known for 
his commentary on Ragbunatha Siromani’s Tativa- 
ciitlamani-didhiri. one of the standard works on 
Navya Nyaya of Bengal. He was a pupil of 
Haiirama Tarkalamkara and fiourished at the 
end of the 16th and beginning of the 17th century. 

^7) Gunaratna Gani. Comm. Sdra-dJpika (BORl Cat. 
MS5 xii. p. 112). The MS is dated Samvat 1890. 

(8) Gokulanatha Upadhyaya, the Maithjli Smarta. 
‘fikd, mentioned in Jha op. cit. p. ix. See chapter 
on Minor Writers below. 

(9) GopTnatha. Comm. Sumano-manohara. Aufrecht 
i, 101b. He also wrote a comm, on Viivanatha’s 
Sahilyo'darpana (q.v.). End of the 17th century. 

(10) Jagadlia Tarka-pancanana Bhat{acarya. Comm. 
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° Rahasya-prnkasa. Aufrecht i. 101b (Mitra 1651). 
MS \Yritten by his pupil in Saka 1579 = 1657 A.D. 
He is different from Jagadisa Tarkalamkara, the 
famous Naiuiyika who was a pupil of Bhava- 
nanda and (Ramabhadra) Sarvabhauma of Nava- 
dvipa (Bengal), 

(11) Janardana Vibudha. pupil of Anania. Comm. 

"Sloka dlpika. Aufrecht i. 101b. ii. 19b (Stein 
61, incomplete). He also wrote commentaries 
on the Raghii and Vrtja-rmndkara. He should be 
distinguished from the better known Janardana 
Vjasa, son of Babuji Vyasa and grandson of 
Vitthala V\asa and pupil of Jayarama Njaya- 
pancanana (sec above p. 164). 

(12) Tiruvenkata. son of Cinnatimma and grandson of 
Tirumala-guru. A South Indian writer who quotes 
Bhatta Gopfila’s commentary. Madras Trm. Cai. 
A 318. 

(13) Devanatha Tarkapaiicanana. Comm. Kavya- 

kaumiidl written in Samvat 1717 ( = 1661). 

BORl MSS Cat. xii. p. 81. Described as 
son of Govinda. Cited by Kamalakara and Bhima- 
sena. Bharata Mallika on Bhatti x. 73 quotes 
one Devanatha. Our Devanatha appears to be 
a logician of Bengal who upheld the views of Mam- 
mata against the adverse criticism of Visvanatha. 
See Madras Trm II. C. 1570 for extracts, and II, 
A, 8*19. See Mitra 1447 where mention is made of 
an Ekasaslyalaipkara-prakdsa which quotes Deva- 
natha and Jayarama as its sources. 

(14) Narasitnha Suri, son of Timmaji Mantrin and 
grandson of Rahgaprabhu. Comm. Rjii-vrtti on 
Karikas only. Aufrecht ii. 19b ; Madras Trm B 
381. 

(15) Nagaraja Kesava. Comm. Pada-vrtti. Aufrecht i. 

101b. 
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(16) NarayanaDik§ita.sonof Rafiganatfia Dikjita and 
brother of Bulakrsna. Rafigaoatha’s commentary 
on the VikramorvaSi was finished in 1656 A. D 
Hence the date of out author is the end of the 17th 
century, ‘pka. Aufrecbt i. lOlb (sec also 292a: 
AFI p. 155) 

(17) Bhanucandra. “pka. Aufrecht i, 101b. Also 

wrote a commentary on the Dasa-kumara. 

(18) - Bhavadeva, son of Kr§nadeva of Mithila and pupil 

of Bhavadeva Thakkura, Comm. L»/S, Aufrecht ii 
20a ; Madras Cat. 12824*25 (cxtiact). Also wrote 
a commentary on the Vedama-sutra [IOC 1428). 
According to the final verse in this commentary 
the author Itved in the reign of Shah Jaban and 
composed his commentary at Patna in $aka 1571 
^3649 A. D. 

(19) Madhumatigaoe^a. Comm. KHvya-darpaija. Au« 
frecht i. 102a. 

(20) Yajfleivara Yajvan. Comm. ^VySkhyS. Madras 
Cot. 12821 (extract). 

(21) Raghudeva. Comm. *KSriKanha‘prokaS!kS. Au» 
frecht ii. 20a (up to the end nearly of Ullasa 
ii) 

(22) Ralne^vara, Name of Comm, unknown, but 
referred to by himself in his comm, on Bhoja (cf 
ABod 209a). 

(23) Raghava. Wrote an Avacuri Tippana, mentioned 
in Jhalakikara p, 36. 

(24) Rajananda. Comm, without a name. Madras Cat. 

12820 (extract) ; cf Aufrecht ii. 20a. 

(25) Ramacandra. Wrote a Kavyaprakaia-sara. which 
is apparently a summary exposition of the sub- 
stance of the text. Aufrecht i. 102b. 

(26) Ramanatha Vidyavacaspati, a Bengal commen- 
tator who wrote the comm. *Rahasya‘prakasa. 
Aufrecht i 102a, His commentary on Bbavadeva's 
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Samskara-paddhati was composed in 1623 A.D. 
(see Aufrecht i. 516a). 

(27) Ramakr§na. Comm. Bhdvurtha or Kavi-naudim 

{ox " nandika). Aufrecht i. 102a, ii. 20a; also ii. 
16b. 

(28) Vijayananda. Wrote a "Jlkd. Deccan Coll. Cat. p. 

44. The age of the MS is given as 1683 A.D. 

(29) Vidyasagara, apparently the title of some commen- 
tator. Cited by Srivatsalanchana. One Vidyasagara 
wrote a Kald-dipika-fikd on Bhalti, and is cited by 
Bharata Mallika (on x. 73), and by Ramanatha on 
Amara-kosa. S. P. Bhattacharya (introd. to ed. 
sridhara’s comm. p. xxx) is inclined to take 
this commentator on Maramafa as Pundarlka 
Vidyasagara who flourished in the early decades 
of the 15lh century. He is said to have written 
comm, also on Dandin and Vamana. 

(30) Venkalacala Suri, Comm. Subodhinl. Aufrecht i. 
102a. H. P. Sastri, Cat. ASB MSS, vi. no. 4837/. 
8736, p. 415. 

(31) Sivanarayana Dasa Sarasvatikanthabharana, son 

of Durgadasa, Comm. °Dlpikd. Weber i, no. 819; 
Aufrecht i. 102a. He wrote at the beginning of 
the 17th century. For his other works, see 
Aufrecht i. 649b. 

(32) Sivarama Tripathin. Comm. Vi^amapadi. Kielhorn, 

Central Prov. Cat. p. 107. See below under 
Minor Writers for the author. 

(33) Siddhicandra Gani, Kavyaprakaia-khandana in ten 
Ullasas, edited by Rasiklal C. Parikh from 
the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay 1953. The 
writer is a notable Jaina monk and author (b. 
1587-88 A.D.) in the time of Akbar and Jahangir 
and a contemporary of Jagannatha. His method, 
as he himself tells us, is anuvada-purvaka 
khandana, i.e. first exposition and then criticism. 
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although all bis criticisms are not justified. Siddhi- 
candra appears also to have written a Bjhatl 'JTha 
on the Kavya-prakasa. While Hemacandra would 
accept Mammata’s work as the standard. Siddbi* 
candra was perhaps one of the ‘Navyas’, like 
Jagannatha, who indicates ao attempt to set up a 
new school of poetic theories. For information 
about the author and his works see Introd. to ed. 
mentioned.— MS entitled Kavyaprakasa-khandana 
or Kavyamrta^taransini noticed by Mitra 2674 
goes up to the 7th Ullasa ; it appears to be a 
different work. 

Besides these, there are numerous commentaries, either 
anonymous or with the name of Ibe author missing, some 
which are entered in Aufrecht i. lOlb, 778b, ii. 20a, 193b. This 
illustrates the saying of Mabeivara. one of the commentators: 
JiSvya-prakSSasya kftZ gfhe grhehika tathSpy esa lathaiva 
■durgama^ I. 
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Jayaratha. who refers to the author as fran/ftafcff with respect 
to both the Sutra and Vrtti portions.' The invocatory verse 
to the VtUt in this edition reads in the second line 

nijalaipkara-sutranam vrttya tatparyam ucyate 
so that the SQtra is avowedly referred to as his own by 
the Vfttikara.* Some doubt, however, has been thrown on 
this view by the discovery of a different reading of this line 
in some of the South Indian MSS. which introduce a grave 
variant in the phrase rdialamkara-suirSnam by changing it 
into gurvalainkara-siitramm. There is also, at the end of the 
Vftti in these MSS an additional verse*, which gives the 
aame of the Vrtti (and not of the text which is called 
Alamkara'Siitra) as Alarnkara-sarvasva, and the name of the 
author of the Vftti as MaftVhuka or Mankhaka. who is 
described as a sarjtdhlvigrahika to the king of Kashmir. 
This forms the reading of the text (based on three MSS), 
which is published in the Trivandrum Series, as well as of 
MSS noticed by Burnell.* Winternilz* and in the Madras 
Catalogue*. This view is supported by Samudrabandba, a 
South Indian commentator, who flourished at the end of 13th 
century and whose text is printed in the Trivandrum edition ; 
for the Vftti. the subject of his commentary, is known to him 
by the name of /Hanjkarflsorvojvo and its author as 
Mafikbaka, while the original work of Ruyyaka is called 
Alainkara’Sutra. 

1 pp. 19, 20, 55, 57, 67, 72, 83, 87 cic. 

2 Sime rcidiag in A Bod 210a, nhere RuppaLa is a mistaLe ora 
variant (Biihler op. cit. p. 68) for Ruyyaka ; Mitra ix p. 117.— All 
the Jammu MSS have niialamk&rcP. 

3 Hi mankhuko yitene kSSmtro-k^ilipa-sSrridhMsrahika1}l suka\!~ 
piukbalarrikSratTi lad idam alarpkSra-saryasvamU 

4 Tan/ore Co/, p- 54a. 

5 Cat. of South Ind. MSSintheRAS,p.20S ; cf Jacob in JRAS. 
1897, p.283f. 

6 xii, pp. 6606-7. The question is discussed at some length ia 
Harichand Sastri, op. cil. p. 105f. 
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We are thus confronted with two distinct traditions, 
embodied in these two different views and prevailing in the 
North and South of India respectively, with regard to 
the authorship of the Vrtti, there being no dispute as to 
Ruyyaka’s authorship of the Sutra-text itself. So far as we 
can judge, the North Indian tradition, obtaining in Kashmir, 
to which place both Ruyyaka and Mahkhaka belonged, seems 
to be the authentic one ; for the South Indian tradition is not 
uniform in this respect and does not always distinguish 
between the author of the Sutra and the Vrtti respectively. 
Thus, Appayya Diksita, a noted South Indian writer, refers* 
to Ruyyaka or Rucaka as the author of the work as a whole, 
which is called the Alawkara-sarvasva, attributing to him 
both the Sutra and the Vrtti ; and Appayya js in agreement, 
in this respect, with Mallinatha-. Kumarasvamin", and 
Jagannatha*. On the other hand, the testimony of Jayaratha, 
himself a Kashmirian, cannot be very well superseded by 
what the much later commentator Samudrabandha says in 
conformity to a tradition which itself is not unanimous. It is 
also significant that while Ruyyaka (and even Jayaratha) is 
quoted and discussed extensively by later writers on Poetics, 
Mahkhaka is not cited as a writer on the subjeet except once 
by Appayya in his Citra-mlmamsa (p. 10). 

( 2 ) 

This tradition of Mahkhaka’s collaboration with Ruyyaka 
would not perhaps have arisen, had not Mahkhaka, as the 

1 Citr. imm. p. 14. 15, 54, 72, 84, 90, 94, 98 ; Kuvalay. p. 41, 89, 92, 
96, 184. 

2 Tarala pp. 21, 186, 187, 232, 237, 249, 261, 262, 266, 331, 332. 

3 Ratnapana pp. 393 {=Alam. sar. vrtti p. 58), 425 (-ibid, p, 
133). 448 (=ibid, p. 144) ; p. 341 ( = ibid, sutra p. 20) p. A52 = {ibid, p. 156). 

4 Rasa-gangadhara has numerous references, but see pp. 163 and 
and 200, where both the Sutra and Vrtti arc quoted under the citation 
Aiamkara-sarvasva. See also pp. 251, 342-43, 352, 482. Also Raphava- 
bhatta on Sakiintald -p. \ e \ { = Alam. sarv. vrtti jd. 64), p. 119 (=ibid, 
p. 75), p. 193(=jWd, p. 127). 
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tradition says, been in fact a pupil of Ruyyaka.^ Rajanaka 
Mafikhaka or Mafikhuka. son of VUvavarta and grand- 
• soD of Manmatha. is well known as the Kashmirian 
author of ^rikanjha-corita (ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. 
Parab, NSP. Bombay 18871 which was written, 
according to Buhler.® between 1135 and 1145 A. D, 
Mahkhaka’s brother Alamkara (or Laftkaka, xxv. 15, 
37f) was a minister (v. 62, xxv. 43, 61) under SussaJa 
andJayasimha of Kashmir (1129-1150 A.D.). and another 
brother Sfflgara held a high oiBce (brhai-tanirapaii) under 
Sussala. whom he assisted in his war against Harjadeva, 
Mafikhaka tells us how after composing his poem he submit- 
ted it, at the house of his brother Alarnkata, to an assembly 
of learned scholars and officials, among whom he describes 
Ruyyaka as bis own preceptor (xxv. 30, 135). This also ex- 
plains how Ruyyaka’s own work contains five verses from 
Mafikhaka’s poem^ cited as illustrations ; for it is not unlikely 
that the Guru should in this way quote his worthy disciple. 
As (he latest date of Mafikhaka’s poem is given as 1145 A.D., 
we may presume that Ruyyaka’s Atamkara’sanasva. which 
quotes it, was composed a little later. Again, Mapikyacandra’s 
Sarriketa (on Mammata) which was composed in 1159-60 A.D. 
quotes the Alamkara’sarvasva We can, therefore, fix 
Ruyyaka’s literary career in the second and third quarters of 
the 12th century*. 

1 This fact, as well as what layaratba says about corruptioos and 
addidoQs to the text of the AlamiSm-sarvaira, would perhaps explain 
bow the tradition of Maafchaka's colIaboraUon began. 

2 op. cir. p. 50f ; extract App- pp. clx L See also Raia-iarang. 
viii. 3354. 

3 See Jacob in 1897, p. 283 forthese verses (ii. 49, iv. 79, v. 
23, Vi. 16.x. 10). 

4 Jacob (op. cit. p. 283) poiots out that Ruyyaka (p. 93) quotes 
Ra'ia-tarafigint iv. 441 {.asamapia-Ugiiosya'), which work was not com- 
pleted till about 1I50 A.D. in the reign of Jayasiipha. This verse, 
however, occurs an an anonymous quotation in Abhinava’s Comm, on 
Bbarata (ch. vi, vol. i, p. 303). It should be borne in mind that Jayaralha 
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In this work, composed in the Sutra-vrtti style Ruyyuka 
concerns himself only with poetic figures. After dealing with 
Punar-uktavadabhasa, Anuprasa (Cheka-, Vrtti- and Lata-), 
Yamaka and Citra he goes on to discuss 75 figures of Artha 
beginning with Upama. He gives two altogether new figures 
Vikalpa (p. 159) and Vicitra (p. 133-34). His work is mostly 
drawn upon by later writers like Visvanatha, Vidyanatha and 
Appayya Diksita. Ruyyaka quotes the Kavya-prakasa in many 
places (p. 107 on Paryayokta ; p, 102=7<CP iv, p- 128 ; p. 183 
definition of Bhavika), and the definitions of Citra, Kavya- 
linga, Vyajokti. Uttara, Milita and Samadbi are given as 
they occur in Mammata’s work. 


( 3 \ 

The works of Ruyyaka are numerous, of which three only 
have been printed : 

(1) Kavyaprakasa-samketa, a commentary on Mammata’s 
text, referred to as Ruyyaka’s by Jayaratha p. 102, and by 
Ratnakantha (Peterson ii, pp, 17, 19 as Brhat-samketd). For 
ed. see above p. 156. 

(2) Alamkara-manjarl, referred to by hiiuself at p. 15. 
Not mentioned by Jayaratha as Ruyyaka’s. P. V. Kane 
doubts if it is a work by Ruyyaka. 

(3) Sahitya-viimamsa, referred to by himself at p. 61, also 
by Jayaratha p. 126. It is cited without the author’s name in 
Vidyanatha p. 11 (Cf ABod 210a). Burnell mentions an 
anonymous metrical Sahitya-mlmamsa (p. 5Sa). with prose 
Vrtti in eight Prakaranas, This is apparently the Sdhitya- 
mlmamsd published in the Trivandrum Skt. Series in 1934.* 
The MS sources contain large gaps and lacunae, and the name 
of the author is not given either at the beginning or at the 


frequently complains of unauthorised additions and corruption of the 
text itself (pp. 50. 67, 107, 124, 126 etc), and discusses readings (pp. 21, 
37, 49, 172 etc.). Jayaratha himself quotes twelve verses (p. 194) from 
the Raja-iaranginl, which describe Lalitaditya of Kashmir. 

1 See above p, 144. 
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«nd. A resume of this work has been given by P. V. Kane 
(HSP. pp. 269-72), who believes it to be a work of Ruyyaka. 
ft is noteworthy, however, that it speaks not of VyafijanS. 
but of Tatparya-vrtti as leading to the realisation of Rasa, a 
view which fundamentally differs from that of Ruyyaka who 
declares distinctly (p. 13) : asti tavod vyahgya-niftho vyaparci/i. 
It shows some influence of the iriigSra-prakaSa of Bhoja. 
V. Raghavan (pp. 99-100) doubts if it is the work of Ruyyaka. 

(4) AlamkSranusBrinl, cited by Jayaratba as Ruyyaka's 
(pp. 36, 57, 58 and 60). This work is supposed by Peterson*, 
and following him by Aufrecht* and Jacobi*, to be a commen- 
tary on Jahlana’s i’omapafa-vi/fljo. As Jayaratha’s citations 
indicate, it discussed some of the poetic figures in that com- 
position, but there is nothing in these citations to show that it , 
was in fact a commentary on Jahlapa’s SomapSla-vUasa. The 
poet Jahlapa is described in Mahkhaka’s Srlkaniha’carha 
(xxv. 75) ; and Somaplla, king of Rajapurl (near Kashmir), 
•whose life /ahlaina appears to have recorded, is known from 
the RSja-tarafigird (viii, 621f) to have made war against 

■ Kashmirian Sussala. It is clear that this poet, who must 
have flourished in the first half of the 12ih century, should be 
distinguished from BhagadattaJahlanadcva. the compiler of 
the Sukti'inuktavdU, who lived ia the second half of the 13lh 
century, but to whom Aufreebt (i. 203a) wrongly attributes 
the Somapala^vilasa itself. 

(5) A commentary on Mahimabhajta’s Vyakii-viveka, 
referred toby Jayaratha as Vyaktiviveka-vieSra (p. 13). This 
has been identified with the anonymous commentary published 
with MahimabhatJa’s work in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series , 
for, although the author’s name does not appear in the publish- 
ed text of that commentary, which is called simply *Vyakhy5na, 


1 Report ii, p. 17 ; 
Cangris p. 364. It is 
cn Stuti-kusumanjall. 

2 , Cat. Cat. i. 32b. 

3 ZDMG Ixii, 241 : 


jnirod. lo P- ; Actet du 6me 

so described by Ratoakanfha in bis comm- 


c£ HarichaadSaitri. op.clt.pp. 105-1 OS. 
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the an onymous commentator refers in it to his other works, 
the Sahitya-mimamsa (p. 32) and HaryacorUa-varttika (p, 44, 
50). which we know to be two works of Ruyyaka referred to 
by himself in his Alamkara-sarvasva and mentioned by Jaya- 
ratha. He refers in this work also to the Candrika (on the 
Dhvanyaloka), Kuvya-kautuka (p. 13), Hrdaya-darpaija (pp. 1, 
13). and Kuntaka’s V akrokti-jivita (pp. 16, 32, 36, 44). 

(6) Ndtaka-mlmaima referred to as his own in the above 
commentary on Mahimabhat{a (p, 32), 

(7) Earsacarita-varttika referred to as his own in Alam- 
kara-sarvasva p. 61 and in Vyaktiviveka-vydkhyam p. 44. 50. 

(8) Salirdaya llld. edited in the Kavyamiila Gucchaka 5, 
as well as by Pischel (Kiel 1886. along with Rudra’s Sritgcira- 
tilaka). The work consists of four Ullekhas: (i) Guna, 
describing the ten excellences (Riipa. Varna, Prabha etc.) of 
a woman (ii) Alarnkara. speaking of ornaments of gold, pearls 
etc, unguents, flowers worn by a woman (iii) Jivita, dealing 
with youth which is the essence of womanly charm, and (iv)‘ 
Parikara, treating of the parapharnelia of beauty. 

(9) Alamkara-varttika, cited as Ruyyaka’s by Jayaratha 
p. 71. 

(10) ^rlkaniha-stava cited as madiya in Alamkara-sarvasva 
p. 19. 

( 4 ) 

THE COMMENTATORS ON RUYYAKA 
Alaka (or Alafa?) 

This commentator is referred to by Ratnakantha in his 
own commentary on Maramata*. the name given being Raja- 
naka Alaka, We have seen that the identification of Mam- 
mata’s continuator Alaka, Alata or Allata with this commen- 
tator is open to doubt®, and nothing more can be said on the 
subject until his commentary is recovered. 

1 Peterson, Report ii, p. 17 f. Sec above p. 169. 

2 See above p. 149f. 
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Jayaraiha 

His comnientary is called Alamkara-vimarsinl. He informs 
s that his father's name was Srtgaia, and his patron was 
ing Rajaraja. From his commentary " Viveka on the Tantra- 
^ka of Abbinavagupta. we learn that the full name of his 
itber was SfAgararatha. who had two sons named Jayaratha 
nd Jayadratba^. He also tells us that be was a pupil of 
aftkbadhara and Siva. Jayaratha's pedigree is given at some 
:ngth in his ’Viveka, and we learn that his great-grand- 
ither’s brother was Sivaratha*. who was a minister of king 
Icchala of Kashmir (llOl-llII A.D.). As four generations 
atervene between the minister of Uccbala and Jayaratha. 
liihler thinks that the latter lived in the beginning of the 13th 
entury. Jacobi supports this conclusion and attempts to 
rrive at greater precision by identifying Jayaratha’s (and his 
ather’s) patron king Rajarlja with RSjadeva who is mention- 
d by JorarSja in 2 Ra/u-tara/iginI v. 79-9I. and who lived in 
:03-1226 A.D.* 

The citations in Jayaratha are numerous, and include the 
lames of Bhamaha, Dapi^in, Udbhaia, Vamana, Rudraja, the 
JhvanikSra (sAnandavardhana). the VakroktijIvita-kSra, 
Abbinavagupta, the Vyaktiviveka-kara, Bhoja and Mammaia. 


1 The Kashmirian MSS of xhe AlomlOira-xinuirSini examined by 
lihler vacillate between these two names as the name of ouraulhor . 
nd Peterson’s MS of Ratnakantha's SSra-samuccaya reads Jayadralha 
ti p. 17), which is accepted by Aufrcchi. although the published texts 
fthe ■'VImarSinl.zs well as the OFiveia, have Jayaraiha, which Biihler 
imself considers (op. Of. P-68) to be Ihe correct name of the author 
£ the two commentaries, the other being that of his brothM.-Jaya- 
raiha wrote a Kavya in 32 cantos, named flam-corilo-nnfomflni (ed. 

ISP, Bombay 1897) . 

2 V. 22 ; see the extract given in Buhler op. cit. App. PP- c > 

his Sivaratha is mentioned in Rd/a-faraAg* viiL 111, 

3 Jacob (JR/IS. 1897. p. 283) came to the conclusion that Jayar 


lust be placed later than the end of 12th century, for he quotes i 


(P-W) 

rom the Pff/ivTra/a-i i/oyfl.a poem dealing with Prlfaviraia of Delhi who 

:ll in 1193 A. D. (c£ Buhler. op. cii. p- 62). 
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and crowned himself as king of Malabar on the banks of the 
Vegavati in 1312-13 A.D. ; so that Samudrabandha may be 
taken to have flourished towards the end of the 13th and the 
beginning of the 14ih century. 

The citations from earlier authors are not so numerous in 
Samudrabandha. but he shows his familiarity with Bhamaha, 
Udbhata. Vatnana, Rudrata. the Dhvanikara and Anandavat- 
dhana.BhattaNayaka, the Vakroktijivita-kara. Mahimabhatta, 
Bboja and Mammaja. He also cites Udbbata’s vftti, pre. 
sumably on Bhamaha’s Kovyalamkarc. He refers to the 
explanation of other commentators of the Alai^kara-sarvasva 
<pp. 55. 96, 145. 239) and discusses readings (p. 57). 


SrividyS'Cakravarlin 

A commeatary. called "Sa/jj/lyanJ or Ala/^fcSra-sa^nflvanl 
on Ruyyaka is cited by MallinStba* and KumarasvSmin^. 
Appayya* and Vi^ve^vaia*. They apparently refer to the 
author of this commentary by citing Cakravariin ; for the two 
verses^, cited by them, are attributed to this commentator by 
Kum2fasvamin, whose other references show that Cakravattin 
wrote a *Sartiflvanl commentary on the Alarnhara-sarvasva. 
This Cakravartin, who is to be distinguished from ParamS- 
nanda Cakravartin, appears to be identical with 5rfvidya- 
Cakravattin. two MSS of whose commentary on Ruyyaka, 
called .^Samfivani. are noticed in the Madras Catalogue'. 
This commentary refers to and is referred to by the same 


1 pp. 31, 57, 221, 237,324. 

2 pp. 54 (Cakravartin as commentator on Alam. jorvojva), 31?, 377, 
383 (•Som/ivani as a comm. On /4tam. jorv.), 387, 393. 398, 435,449-50, 


465. 

3 Citr. itiim, pp. 7, 74. 

4 Atom, feflusi. p. It. 

5 as cited above ■— Ratnapona p* 378. 

6 xit, no. 12799-12800, pp. 8609-10. Jacobi wroDgly conjectured 
Alaka to be the author of this 'SaipilvfuiUZDMG Ixt'i, p. 292). 
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author’s Sampradaya-prakasinl Brhatl 'Ilka on Mammata*, 
and both the commentaries are mentioned together at the 
close of the former work thus: 

kavyaprakase'lamkarasarvasve ca vipascitami 
atyadaro jagaty asmin, vyakhydtam ubhayain tatahlj, 

which indicates the popularity of the works of Mammata and 
Ruyyaka in later times. Srlvidya-Cakravartin calls his 
author Rucaka. He refers to Visvanatha as samdhivigrahiko. 
He is evidently a South Indian writer, belonging to the ^aiva 
Sampradaya or Saiva sect". The reference by Mallinatha 
should place him chronologically earlier than the end of the 
14th century. He appears to have flourished in the court of 
Vira Vallala III (Hoysala) in the beginning of the 14th 
century (V. Raghavan in ABORI xiv, 1933, p. 256). A Rasa- 
nfinmpsd^ is also ascribed to Vidya-Cakravartin, as well as a 
Bharata-samgraha on Dramaturgy and Rasa {ABORI, xiv,. 
1933. p. 257). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
A lamkara-sarvasva 

Editions. (1) cd. Durgaprasad and K. P, Parab, Nirnay Sag. 
Press, Bombay 1893 (with Jayaratha’s ‘Vimarsinl). (2) cd. 
T. Ganapati Sastri, Trivandrum Sansk. Series 1915 (with 
comm, of Samudrabandha) ; 2nd cd. 1926. Translated 
• into German by H. Jacobi in ZDMG Ixii, pp. 289-336, 
411-58, 597-628. Our references are to the N.S.P, ed., 
unless otherwise specified. 

• 1 ibid, no. 12826-28, p. 8627 ; Burnell 55a. Ed. Trivandrum Skt. 
Scries 1926 ; see above p. 162. He also wrote a Laghu-fikd prior to his 
writing of the Brhati Jiku in which this comm, is referred to. Only one 
of these commentaries has been published in the Trivandrum cd. 

2 The Sampradaya-mata or Sampradayikas arc quoted by Prabha- 
kara Bhatta in his Rasa-pradipa (before 1583 A. D.) at pp. 11. 13. 32. 

3 Sec V. Raghavan in ABORI, xvi, 1934-35, p. 140. It is mentioned 
by Vidya-Cakravartin himself in his comm. on Ruyyaka (rasa-imnwm- 
sUyam vistarah), but it is not clear whether it is a separate work. 
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Commentaries. (1) Alanjkara vimarsinl of Jayaratha, ed. 
with text in Nit. Sag. Press, as above. 1893. On M5S of 
Alainkarodaharana see Aufrecbt i. 32a. 773a, ii. 6b ; 
WBod 1157. (2) “Vrtti of Samudrabandha. ed. with text 
in Trivandrum Sank. Series 1915, as above. (3) *So/n/7va«7 
of Srividya-Cakravartin. Madras Cat. xxii. 12799-12800 ; 
Aufrecht i. 32b. Not yet published. 


Sahrdaya-tild 

Bdition. (11 cd. Pischel (with Rudra’s Srhsara-imka), KitI 
1886. (2) ed. Kavyamata Gucchaka v. 1908. 

Comm, on the Vyakli-viveka 

Edition. With the text of that work. ed. T. Ganapati Sasiti 
(anonymous but attributed to Royyaka). Tr.vandrum 
Sansk. Series. 1909. 


HEMACANDRA AND THE VAOBHAJAS 

( 1 ) 

The versatile and volumious Jaina writer H'macandra 
Oireaed his many-sided activity to the h^ld of San^ru Pocuc 
as well and wrote a KBvySmiSnsmo with its Vrm named 
AlaMccm-CBi and a gidss aalRd Rlveto basing 

chiehyon Mamma,a.s wo.k. but ap^ 

from various sources’, wmic as d 

1 He appropriates, for instance, "vahoktijivita-kara, 

ment, from Rajafekhara, on Bharata ch. 

Mammata and others. A ™ ^ i„^rally with only a general 

iv is copied (Hemacandra^. 57-66) almost 

acknowledgment at conclusion: i»« n „ Ijjj Vftti. again, 

maiam evSsmabhIr upaitvitain ve ' gj.g^j „e copied from 

at p.83. his remarks on 

the same source. His ***®“*‘''® ^ At p. 316 he calls himself 

been already alluded to ; ^ His dependence 

tin.-” 

imitation or plagiarism. 
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sedes the Kavya-prokasa, it is, like most of Hemacandra’s 
other productions, more or less an industrious compilation, 
displaying its author’s encyclopaedic erudition, but hardly 
constituting an original contribution to the subject. 

About Hemacandra and his time, we know perhaps more 
than we do with regard to other writers on Poetics, and the 
biographical and other details will be found collected together 
in Biihler’s erudite little pamphlet on this author'. Hema- 
candra was born at Dhunduka or Dhandhuka (in Ahmedabad) 
on the full-moon night of the month of Karttika in the Samvat 
year 1145 = 1088 A.D. of humble Bania parents, named 
Caciga and Pahini. He was originally named Cahgadeva. 
He was initiated as a Jaina monk in Samvat 1150=1093 
A.D., taking the name of Somananda. He was a pupil of 
Devacandra of Vajra-^akha, author of the Sthamka-vrtti and 
the Mntimtha-carita. He became a suri or acarya in Samvat 
1166=1109 A.D. changing his name, again, into Hemacandra. 
He spent the greater part of his life, as the acknowledged 
head of the Jaina community at Anahilla-pattana, under 
the patronage of Jayasimha Siddharaja (1094-1143 A.D.) 
and his successor Kumarapala of Gujarat (1143-1172 A.D), 
dying shortly before the latter is Sarnvat 1229=1172 A. D. at 
the ripe old age of 84 years. He wrote most of his works at 
the request of his patrons, of whom he converted Kumarapala 
into Jainism in Samvat 1216=1160 A.D. 

Hemacandra wrote voluminous works on many branches 
of Sanskrit learning, such as grammar (Siddha-hemacandra. 
Sabdaniisasana, Lihganusasana, Dbatu-parayana and Unadi- 
sUtra), prosody {Chandonusasana), lexicon {Abhidhana-cinta- 
mani, Anekartha-samgraha, Nighanfu-sesa. and Des'i-juiina- 
mala), besides works on Jaina Sastra. His stupendous learn- 
ing justifies his sobriquet Kalikala-Sarvajfia. His Kavyanusd- 


1 Ueber das Lebcn dcs Jaina Munches Hemacandra, Wien 1889 ; 
trs. into English by Manilal Patel in the Singhi Jaina Series 1936. Sec- 
also Jacobi in Ency. of Religion and Ethics, vi. 591. 
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Sana in eight Adhyayas has the merit of comprehending all 
topis of Poetics, including a brief reference to Dramaturgy. 
In spite of occasional differences Hemacandra borrows freely 
from Bharata, Anandavardhana, Abhinavagupta, Mammaja 
and RajaSekhara. Its want of any striking originality perhaps 
stood on the way of its being accepted as an authoritative 
work. It exercised little influence on later writers and is 
scarcely ever quoted^. It is written in the form of Sutra and 
•Vrtti.’ 

( 2 ) 

There are two Vagbhatas in Sanskrit Poetics who must be 
distinguished from each other, viz. Vagbhata. author of the 
VS^bhataUrnkara (here cited as Vagbbaja I) and Vlgbbafa^ 
author of the KSvySnuiSsana and its Vflti, Alaipkara-tilaka 
(here cited as Vllgbba|a 11). Eggeling^ falls into the error 
of confounding the two and assigning both the works to the 
same author. From the VdgbhafStanikara iv. 148, we learn 
that the Jaina name in the Prakrit form of the author is 
BSh'ada and that be was sod of Soma*. From the 
Sana and its commentary*, on the other band, we learn that 
' its author was son of NemikumSra and Maba>(mabi?*) 
devi or Vasuodharff; while his native town, called Rahadapura 
from the shrine of a deity of that name, is mentioned*, as 
well as described in a verse by the author himself^. 

1 Except, as p. V. Kane notes (HSP,p.278), by RatnSpaija pp. 46, 
US. 224, 233. 259, 299. 

2 For isummary of the topics of Hemacandra's KSvy3nu!Ssana see 
below vol. ii, ch. vii (6). 

5 IOC Hi. pp. 32!>-l. 

4 So also in Jinavardhana. Simhadeva and Ksemabatpsa-.gapi's 
comms. on this verse. 

5 p. 1 yrui. and the conclodins verse. 

'6 p. J vclli. 

7 /OCiii, p.332. In the Nir. Sag. Press edition of the work, this 
verse is also given at p. 10. but the words asmSbhir ultam, preeediog 
It in the India Office MS, arc wanting. 
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Vagbhata II also appears to cite Vagbhafa I as one of his 
authorities’. Both the Vagbhatas, however, quote from the 
poet Vagbhata, author of the Nemi-mrvana, Vagbhata II 
citing the poem by name frequently for the purpose of 
illustrating the characteristics of a good poem (eg. p. 16)^ 
Vagbhata I may or may not be identical with the poet of 
the Nemi-jiirvana ; but Vagbhata II should be distinguished 
from both^. We must also distinguish the medical writer 
Vagbhata, son of Simhagupta. 

Vagbhata I seems to have been contemporaneous with 
Hemacandra, and lived under Calukya Jayasimha Siddha- 
raja of Anahilla-pattana'*, who flourished from 1094 to 
1143 A. D, We have references to this king and his capital 
in iv. 45, 76, 81, 85 and 132, and he is described as son of 
king Karnadeva. Both Jinavardhana Suri and Simhadeva 
Gani in their commentaries explain that the prince referred 
to is Jayasimha, son of Karnadeva, of Anahilla-palaka. 
It also appears from what Sirnhadeva Gani on iv. 148 says 
that Vagbhata was probably a mahamatya of the said prince, 
a statement which is supported by the description given of 
our author in Prabhacandra Suri’s Prabhavaka-carita^ (p. 205), 


1 ii, p. 31 : iti datidi-vUmana-vagbhatadi-pramtU daSa kavya-gtmah, 
vayam tu inUdhiiryatijah-prasada-lak^anUiUs trlncva ginwn manyumahe, 

2 The verses quoted in Vagbhafalamkura from the Ncmi-nirvuna arc 
given by Jacob, op. cit. p. 309. 

3 Winternitz thinks (Geschichtc dcr hid. Lit. ii, p. 338 fn 1 ; iii, p. 
22 fn 1, also iii, p. 642) that Vagbhata 1 is the same as the poet of the 
J^cmi-nin’Sita. — Jablana ascribes the verse analocya prcmiwh to one 
Vagbhata, but it does not occur in any of these Vagbhatas. It occurs, 
however, in Amaru 80. It is cited anonymously by Vallabhadcva 1170 ; 
while in the Sadukti-karnumrta it is attributed to Raja^ekhara, and in 
Kav'tndra-vacana "ill to the poetess Vikatanitamba. 

4 And not Jayasimha of Kashmir, as Harichand (p. 49) erroneous- 
ly gives it. 

5 Second half of the ]3lh century, see Btihler’s Hcmacaiidra note I ; 
also Vagblta{fdam° (ed. Kavyamala 1916) p. 1-2 fn. 
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from which we also learn that Vagbfaata was living in 1123 
A. D. and also in 1157 A.D. Vagbhata's literary activity, 
therefore, may be assigned roughly to the first half of the 
12th century. 

The Vaghhajalainkara^ consisting of five Paricchedas, 
covers in 260 verses most of the topics of Poetics, but excludes 
Dramaturgy. Although it claims a large number of commen- 
taries. it is a small compilation of no superior merit. It 
speaks of ten Gunas instead of three of Mammaia and 
Hemacandra, and only two Ritis. namely Vaidatbha and 
Gaudlya Weber’s Berlin MS no. 17J8 adds a sixth chapter ; 
see also Burnell, Cat. Tanjore MSS. p. 576. 

Vagbhata II appears to be a later writer. His reference 
to Vagbhaia I and considerable borrowing from Hemacandra 
give us one limit to his date. The other terminus' is 
unknown ; for the Jatna authors (excepting Hemacandra) 
ate rarely quoted by later writers on the subject. He may 
have been earlier than Deveivara. whose borrowings, 
however, are not conclusive enough for any chronological 
inference. Vaghhaja 11 himself cites two of his own works, 
viz, Rfabitadeva-carita (p. IS. called a mahSkavya) and 
Chandonuiasana (p. 20) ; but of these nothing is known. 
In two illustrative verses there arc references to two princes 
called Mularaja (p. 45) and Vibhakara (p. 44). This 
Vibhakara is unknown, but Mularaja appears to be the same 
as the founder of the Calukya dynasty at Anahilla-pattaoa 
(= Anhilvad) in Gujarat*. A MS of K«vyfinnfnsflna (Eggeliog, 
Ind. Ojjice Cat. no. 1157) is dated in Samvat 1515 (=1458-59 
A.D.). Vagbhata 11 probably flourished in the 14th century. 

Like Hemacandra’s work of the same name, the Kavyanti- 

1 Hatichand Sastri (op. c//.p. 49) places him io the I3th ceafury, 
but he docj not itate the grooodj of Ws opioioo. 

2 Peterson notes (ui, App. p. 124J a reference in the pufpika of a 
MS of Heraacandra’s TrijarfWolafto-pMrHjn to one Nemikumara, who 
flourished in Sarnvat 1295. and be qneries whether this NemikumSra was 
our Vagbhata's father (iv, p. tai), 

13 
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sasana of Vagbhata II is written in the form of Sutra and a 
running commentary ; but it is a much smaller work of five 
Adhyayas. It covers most topics of Poetics but there is no 
treatment of dramaturgy. It speaks, however, of three Gunas 
and three Ritis after Mammata. The name and definition 
of poetic figures in these Jaina writers differ in some cases 
from those of orthodox authors. They do not exceed 40 in 
number, but Vagbhata II gives nearly 70 poetic figures. 

( 3 ) 

No commentaries on Hemaeandra and Vagbhata II is 
known, but the V asbhafdJanikara'^ of Vagbha{a I appears to 
have been fortunate in this respect. Of the commentators on 
this work, whose names are noted below, Jinavardhana Suri 
and Simhadeva Gani are better known, and their commen- 
taries have been published. Jinavardhana was pupil of 
Jinaraja Suri and was a priest of Kharatara-gaccba from 
about 1405 to 1419 A.D.-. In some catalogues (e.g. Mitra 
2814), his name is given as Adinatha. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Hemaeandra 

Edition, (i) ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, Nir. Sag. Press, 
Bombay 1901, the text with Alamkara cadamani and 
Viveka. fii) with Alamkara-cudamani and Viveka, and an 
anonymous Tippana, ed. R. C, Parikh and R. B. Athavale, 
in 2 vols., Mahavira Jaina. Vidyalaya, Bombay 1938. 

Vagbhaja I 

Editions. VagbhafalamkSra (1) ed. by A. Borooah, Calcutta 

1 The published text of this work contains five chapters, which 
is also the number in the Bodleian, Stein, Madras and India Ofiice MSS ; 
but Weber's MS fno. 1718) adds a sixth chapter, which appears to deal 
with the figure yamaka. 

2 Klatt in lA xi p. 249 ; Bhandarkar, Rep. 1882-3, p. 25 ; IOC iii, 
no. 1156 and 2656a. 
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1883, (2) cd. Sivadatla and K, P. Parab (with Siinbadeva 
Gani’s comm.), Nir. Sag. Press. Bombay 1895, 1915 (our 
references are to the cd. of 19*5). (3) by Jivananda 
Vidyasagar. 3rd ed. Calcutta 1903. (4) by Murtidhara, 
Venkatesvara Press. Bombay. (5) with an old gloss, by 
Ksemaraja Srikrishnadasa. Bombay 1894. (6) Granthamala 

iii. 1889-90 (with Jinavardhana’s comm.). 

Commentaries. (1) by Jisavardbaoa Suri, who was a priest of 

Kharatara-gaccba from about 1405 to 1419. Ed. with the 
text in Granthamala iii, as noted above. Adinatha in 
Mitra 2814 (Aufrecht i. 559a) is the same as Jinavardhana. 

A MS copied in Sarpvat 1610 =1553-54 AD. (Cor. MS5 
BORl xii. p. 323). 

(2) By Sirphadeva Gapt. ed. NSP> Bombay, as noted. In 
ALeip MS no. 824, p. 269. the commentary is called 
CSrifi, But this name is not found in Jammu MS no. 1231, 
p. 274. 

(3) By Samayasuadara, pupil of Sakalaeandra, wbo was a 
pupil of Jinacandra. His comm, was composed in 
Ahmedabad for HaritSma in 1636 A. D. See Peterson 

iv, p. cxxvi. Also wrote a comm, on Raghu. 

(4) By Rajabamsa Upadhyaya. pupil of Jinatilaka Suri who 

was a pupil of Jinaprabba Suri of Kbaratara-gaccba. The 
MS noticed by Bhandaikar (Kep. 1883-84. pp. IS6. 279) 
was copied in Samvat 1486=1430 A.D. See P. K. Code’s 
note in Calcutta Orient. Journal ii, pp, in which 

he gives 2Dd ball of 14th century (between 1350 and li^CO 
A. D } as the probable date of this commentary. 

(5) Samasanvoya fippana by Ksemahainsa Cani. Extract 
in Stein p. 274. 

(6) Vivarana of GancSa, son of Anantabhatla and disciple of 
Bhaskara. Aufrecht f. 559a. 794a ; IOC iii, no. 1 155/7026, 
p. 330. A MS copied in 1713 A.D. 

(7) Avacuri. Anther's name unknown. Aufrecht ii. J33a, 
iii. 118b. 

(8) Jmna-praniodila of Vacanacarya Jfianapramoda-gaiji. 
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composed in Samvat 1681 ( = 1624-25). See P. K. Code, 
Studies in Ind. Literary Hist, i, p. 76. 

Vdgbliaia II 

Edition. Kdvyanusdsana, by Sivadalta and K. P. Parab. 
NSP, Bombay 1894, 1915 with Alamkura-tilaka. 

JAY A DEV A 
( 1 ) 

Jayadeva, author of the popular text-book Candraloka, 
is otherwise known as PTjusavarsa (i. 2)\ He himself gives 
us the names of his parents as Mahadeva and Sumitra (i. 16). 
The name Jayadeva, however, is borne by our author in 
common with many other Sanskrit writers. Of the fifteen 
or more different persons, mentioned by Aufrecht, as bearing 
the same name, it seems likely that our author is identical 
with the poet who wrote the well-known drama called the 
Prasanna-rZishava ; for in the prologue to that drama there are 
two verses (i. 14-15) which inform us that the dramatist was 
also son of Mahadeva of the Kaundinya-gotra and Sumitra, 
a coincidence of names which does not seem to be accidental. 
Aufrecht, however, identifies* our author with Jayadeva 
who composed the well-known lyric named Glta-govinda ; 
but apart from all arguments derived from the style and 
poetic genius of the two writers, which possess few kindred 
excellences, the fact that the author of the lyric, in one of his 

■ 1 Also in a verse given at the end in some MSS, c.g. Peterson ii, 
p. 109, Madras Cat. xxii, p. 8656 : plyusavarsa-prabhavam candralokam 
manoharam etc. Also the verse jayaiiti yujriika-srlman-mahadcvuiiga- 
jaiimanahj sukti-p'iyusa-varsasya jayadeva-kaver gifah, commented on in 
the S'aradagama and the Rukugama comms. These verses arc wanting 
in the Calcutta cd. The Rukugama comm, of Gagabhatta expressly 
states: Jayadevasyaiva plyusavarsa iti nUmuntaram. 

2 ZDMG xxvii, p, 30, 
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concluding verses,' tells us that he was son of Bhojadeva 
and Ramadevi (or Vacnadevi or RadhSdevr. according to 
other readings) stands seriously against the proposed identi- 
fication. The identity of Jayadeva with the logician 
Pak$adhara. also called Jayadeva, is equally doubtful, and 
Aufrecht mentions the two oames separately. The name 
Pakjadhara. no doubt, was a mere title given to the logician 
from the circumstance of his having been able to maintain 
by subtle reasoning whatever side of a question he undertook 
to defend : but the argument for bis identity with our Jaya- 
deva, relied on by HalP, that Jayadeva in bis drama refers 
(i. 18) to his knowledge of prnmdna, befitting a logician, is 
hardly convincing and sufficienl*- 

( 2 ) 

The date of Jayadeva yet remains unsettled. There is hardly 
any doubt, however, that be should be placed earlier than 
Keiava Mifra. who cites (p. 47) the verse kadatl kedati from the 
Prasanna-rOgfiava (i. 37). As Ke^ava flourished in the middle 
of the 16th century, we may safely assign Jayadeva to a period 
earlier than that. This conclusion is supported by the fact 
that the ^aradagama commentary oo the CandrBhka, was 
composed by Pradyotana Bbatla in 1583 A.D.‘. under the 
patronage of a Bundeila prince, nanaed Vfrabhadra. of the 
Vaghela dynasty, who himself wrote a commentary on Vat- 

y 

1 xii. p. 171, ed. N. S. P. 1917. It w not coramenled upon by 

Kumbha in his comm-, but Sainkara, in bis Rasa-maiijarl 

comm, says: adhuna pitf'nsSlf’ndma mbadtinan prSlhayaie soj/anSn 
(ed. N. S. P. (oc. cit). The same in the colophon in Buhler'sMSS 
(Keskm/r Rep. p. <6}, where read RamSdevi for RSmadeva. 

2 Introd. to Sd^iit/iya-provocono-Wafyo (Bibl. Ind. Calcutta 1956). 
pp. 62 63. Keith {Indian Logic p. 33f) appears to accept the identi- 
iication. 

3 Jayadeva. author of a manual on Erotics, called Rati’tnaiijarl to 
€0 s'crses (ed. in HaeberJin and by Pavolioi in Giornale della See. A»ou 
Iiallana, 1904 pp. 3710 is probably a different and later writer. 

4 .tf/no. 467(51) p. 158 ; jtLeipno.820,p.268. 
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syayana (called Kandarpa-cudamoni) in Samvat 1633=1577 
A.D.^ We may push this limit to the date of Jayadeva’s work 
back to the beginning of the 14th century, because some 
versss trom the Prasatina-raghoYO {i. 19 and 33)- are quoted 
in Saraiigadhara-paddliati (164 and 3520), compiled in 1363 
A.D. ; while Sihgabhupala, whose date has been fixed at 1330 
A.D., cites the drama itself in his Rasarnava-sudhakara {pp. 
258, 277). This gives us one terminus to the date of Jayadeva 
in the first quarter of the 14th century*. 

The other terminus is given by the inference that Jayadeva 
is later than Ruyyaka ; for in his Candraloka he directly 
adopts some of the original definitions of poetic figures given 
for the first time by Ruyyaka. The figure Vikalpa, for in- 
stance, which (as both Ruyyaka himself and Jayaratha inform 
us)* was invented and defined for the first time by Ruyyaka, 

1 Peterson ii, pp, 66, 132 ; iv, p. cxvi. Ed. Rama Chandra Sastri, 
Lahore 1926. 

2 Other varses quoted are ii. 22 (=3557), vii. 59 (=3626), vii. 60 
(=3631). 

3 Paranjpc and Panse in their edition (Poona 1S94) of the drama 
Prasan/m-ro^/inja (p. xiii f) seek to identify Jayadeva with the logician 
Paksadhara Jayadeva and 'assign him to a period between 1500 and 
1577 A.D. So also Peterson in introd. to Siibhas" p. 37f. Cf also 
Eggeling IOC iii, pp. 332f. Winternitz {Gcschichtc der hid . Lit. iii, p. 26. 
fn 3) thinks that Jayadeva could not have written long before Appayya. 
But all these scholars appear to have overlooked this quotation in 
Sarangadhara. No chronological conclusion is inferable from Jaj’a- 
deva’s mention of the poet Cora ; for Buhler's identification of this 
poet with Bihlana is not free from doubt (sec Solf, Die Kashmir 
Recension der Paheasika, Kic\ 18S6, p. xxi f ; also see on the question 
S. K. Dc, Hist, oj Skt. Lit., Calcutta 1947, pp. 368-69. Nor should 
stress be laid on the fact that verses from the Prasanna-raghava 
occur in the Mahanafaka ; for the date of the latter, as well as its 
proper text, cannot be taken to have been satisfactorily settled (see 
L<Svi ii, p. 48 ; Sten Konow, hid. Drama pp. 88-9). Jayadeva himself, 
as a rhetorician, is quoted by very late writers like Appayya, Ke(ava 
and Bhimasena. 

4 Cf Jacobi in 2£),\/G Ixii, p. 600, note 1. Ruyyaka says expressly 
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.is literally copied by Jayadeva (v. 112). We cannot, therefore, 
place Jayadeva, who upholds the views peculiar to Ruyyaka 
as well as Mammata. earlier than the second half of the 12th 
•century. 

Jayadeva, therefore, should be assigned to the period bet- 
ween the last quarter of the l2th century and the first quarter 
of the 14th, a closer approximation than which is not possible 
at present ; but perhaps we may tentatively place him in the 
first half of the 13th century. 

( 3 ) 

The Candraloka is a general treatise on Poetics in ten 
chapters (called rnflywAftos) and about 350 verses, written in 
the AnuiJubh metre. The Calcutta edition of the text, 
published in 1874', enumerates the following divisions: (1) 
VUgvlcSra (Jl. 16). (2) Do$a-nirQpaQa (if. 44}). (3) Laksana- 
flirSpana (ii. 11). (4) Gupa-nirOpapa, given as ten in number 
{il. 12). (5) AlarrikSra.airQpapa. consisting of Sabdaiarnfcgras 
<Jf. 10), AlatnkSranukcamariikg (if. 16) and ArthSlaipk&ras 
<ii. 174). (6) Rasgdi-nirQpana (if. 24). incidentally dealing with 
three Rilis and five Vfitis. (7) Dhyaai-nirapaiia (if. 18). (8) 
GunibhCta-vyaftgya (if. 10). (9) Laksana-nirSpana (if. 15). 
<10) Abhidha-nirupana (if. 4). This arrangement is substantia- 
lly followed in the Leipzig MS 819 (which contains only five 
Moyilkhas) and correspond closely with the arrangement men- 
tioned by Gangadhara in bis commentary (p. 9) on Appayya’s 
KuvflfoySnandu, where the chapters are given thus:. 1. Sabda- 
mayukha. 2. Do§a-mayOkha. 3. Lakia^ia-mayQkha. 4. Guna- 

with reear<t to this figure : pSrfair akfia-vivelo'tra dariita ity avas^n/a- 
vyam, upon which Jayaratba remarks: anenSsya gmnthakrd-apaiiia- 
ivam eva dariltam (p. i59). Also the figure Vicitra (Ruyyaka p. 131= 
Jayadeva v. 82). 

1 The CaTcutta edition (by Jivananda) of t906 substantiaily keeps 
to this arrangement and nuoibniog of verses in the different chapters. 
The work contains about 300 verses, bat the numbering differs to some 
extent in the different editions. The author gives bis own illustrations. 
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majuka. 5. Alamkara-majukha. 6. Rasa-mayukha. 7. Dlivani- 
raayukha, 8. Gunlbhutavyafigya-mayukha. 9. Laksana-mayiikha 
and 10. Tatsakti (=Abhidha)-mayukhak 

It will be seen from this that the section on Arthalamkara 
in chapter v is the most considerable part of the work, which 
appears to have become, to the exclusion of the rest of the 
work, a popular manual of poetic figures. It was specially 
adapted for this purpose by Appayya Diksita’s Kuvalayrwanda, 
which bodily incorporates the Karikas of this section (with 
only slight modification), himself only writing the running 
prose commentary and adding a few supplementary figures. 
This work of Appayj'a’s, therefore, may be regarded, in a 
sense, as a commentary on the Arthalamkara-chapter of 
the Cajidraloka. Appayya himself indicates his indebtedness 
in one of the prefatory verses* by saying that the definition- 
stanzas of the Candrciloko are borrowed in his own work, 
but there are a few modifications and additions® of his own. 
He also explains in the concluding verse how his work came 
to be called Kuvalaydnovda (lit. ‘delight of lotuses’) from the 
Candvdloka (lit. ‘the sight or light of the moon’) : 

candraloko vijayatam, saraddgama-sambhavah j 

hrdyah kiivalayanando yat-prasUdad abhild ayam, 

which, apart from the obvious pun involved, praises the 
Candraloka, the cause of its commentary called Saraddgama, 
from the contact of both of which the charming KuvalayU- 
nanda. originated. This Sarodagama commentary obviously 


1 The text as commented upon by Pradyolana Bhatta, Gagabha((a 
and Vaidyanatha {Madras Cat. xii, 12876-78) contains ten vtayukhas. 
MSS of the complete text noticed also in Mitra ii p. 177, v p. 103. ix 
p 184 : Peterson ii 109. 

2 yesam candralokc driyanic laksya-laksana-ilokSli / pruyas ta eva, 
te.sain itaresam ivahliinava viracyantc. 

'3 The differences of reading in the Karikas arc noted in Halasynatha 
Sastri’s ed. of Kuvalayiinaiida (with the Rasika-ranjanl of Gaugadhara), 
Kumbhakonum 1852. 
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refers to the commentary of the same name on the Candraloka, 
composed by Pradyotana Bhatta in 1583 A. D.‘. 

But on account of the wholesale appropriation of this 
chapter of Jayadeva’s work, ibe title Candraloka appears 
to have been frequently applied to the Artb21arpk'5ra-sec(ion 
of the work* alone, as well as to Appayya's Kuvalaydnanda^ 
itself. Thus, the India Office MS 2656. Weber 1721 and 
Madras MSS 12871-74 constitute in reality the Art'ialarnkara- 
section of the Candraloka, embodied in the Kiivalayananda, 
and not the whole text, but they are entitled Candraloka. 
Appayya’s work does not end with the hundred or 108 poetic 
figures* dealt with by Jayadeva. but it adds a supplementary 
chapter on a few additional figures. In some texts of the 

1 Vaidyan&tha, appareotly igoorant of the existence of the Sareda- 
game commentary, interprets (ed. N.S. P. 1917 p. 188) the phrase 
iaradagama'sarpbliavaff as referring to some previous original of the 
Candrtl/ota itself. An instance of similar igoOTance on the part of the 
commentator is given by the story of AtSdhara in his comm, on the 
ffuvatay' (p. 86) that Appayya composed the Candraloka itself at the 
request of the king of Vefikatagfri. and (ater on ssrote his ^Tuvafay' on 
its basis. Cjangadhara, a more reliable commentator on Appayya’s wort: 
(who tells us that Appayya was the Guru of a brother of his grand- 
father) interprets Che phrase correctly as ; arra candraioka-nSmS 
granihah iaradSgama-ndrnna (ikS-graniheitasembhai a utpalilli (p. 283). 
The supposition (SgS H, PP- 6S-9) that Appayya’a utilisation of Jayadeva's 
work was resented by the latter, who is said lohavc made a veiled 
reference to this fact in the prologue to the PrasannO’/aghaya (where 
the stage-manager alludes to the stealing of his name) is disproved by 
the fact that Appayya lived long after layadeva. 

2 Cf. Gafigadhara on Kmalay* p, 9: candraioko’nhaianikaratmal.a 
era. na tvanya ill AejSmcfd bhraniah. 

3 Thus, Regnaud {pl'^/orieiue Sansktite p.375) speaks of the Candta- 
loka as being composed of 151 ilotos. dealing with the dehnition and 
illustration of poetic figures, which description applies to the 
/Cnva/ay*. 

4 This is not the largest oomherof poetic figures enumerated and 
defined in works on Alartik^ra- Mammata defines 61, Ruyyaka 75 
AtlhaiarnkStas i hut Sohhakaramitra gives 109, Appayja Dlkjita 115 
AlatpkSras. which go on multiplying ! 
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Candruloka this appears to have been erroneously included. 
A considerable confusion is also noticeable in the different 
MSS of Jayadeva’s and Appayya’s works as to the arrange- 
ment of the three opening verses, as well as with regard to the 
total number of Slokas contained in the Arthalamkara-section, 
The verse paraspara~tapah-sampai° occurs in most accepted 
texts of this section of the Candraloka, but it is not intelligible 
why Jayadeva should add this benedictory verse in a chapter, 
which occurs in the middle of the book, Gaugadhara 
pointedly remarks that this verse is not Jayadeva’s but was 
composed by Appayya himself as prefatory to his own 
work*. 


( 4 ) 

THE COMMENTATORS ON JAYADEVA 

Of the commentators on the Candraloka, mention has 
already been made of Pradyotana Bhatfa {alias Padmanabha 
Mi^ra) and his commentary, called Candraloka prakasa 
Saradagama. He is described as son of Misra Bala- 
bhadra, and his patron’s name is given as Virabhadra (or 
'’rudra)-deva, son of Ramacandra and grandson of VIrabhanu, 
king of Ayodhya, of the Vaghela (Vandella)^ family. His 
commentary is dated in 1583 A. D.; while his patron lived 
in the second half of the 16th century, as we find Virabhadra’s 
commentary (called Kandarpa-cudamani) on Vatsyayana is 
dated in 1577 A.D. Virabhadra is said to have murdered 
Abul Fazl at the instigation of Prince Selim. His Court-pandit 

1 Gangadhara op. cii. p. 9: "talJiB paraspara-tapahsampat" iti 
candraloka-nUndi-iloka ity api bhrama eva ; pancanw-mayukhc SadJiii- 
iaipkaran niritpya "upania yatra sadrSya" ityUdina arthaJamkara-prastave 
nandya cvubliavut. The same remark applies apparently to the second 
verse alamkurfu balSnam and to v. 174 which alludes to “Veukata- 
prabhu”, for they appear to be Appayya’s additions. C£ IOC iii, pp, 
333-34 for a discussion of this point. 

2 The Madras MS reads vandcUa, but the Florentine MS {AFl p. 
158) has vaghela. 
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Mitra MiSta wrote the Viramiirodaya, in which he mentions 
his patron’s name. 

There is another commentary called RamS^ written by 
VaidyanathaPayasunda, who is probably not identical with 
Vaidyanalha Tatsat. the commentator on Govinda’s ^^ovya- 
pradipa and Appayya’s Kuvalayananda, although the two 
writers are taken as identical in most catalogues. The 
colophon to their commentaries distinctly make out their 
respective family-names as Payagunda and Tatsat : while in 
one of the introductory verses of the our Vaidyanatha 
distinctly calls himself Payagunda which is a well-known 
Mahara;tra surname; but he does not give bis own genealogy. 
He appears to have written a commentary called Gada on 
NagojT's ParibhSjendit-Sekhora i he must, therefore, be later 
than the beginning of the J?th century. 

There is another less known commentary, called Rskagama 
or ^Sudha, composed by GSgabha||a, alias Viive^vata, soo 
of Dinakata (or Div^kata) Bhatia, who was aMlmaipsaka. 
VUve^vaia. who also wrote a number of MlmSips^ and Smfti 
works {Aufreebt i. 587b). was a great-great-grandson of 
RSmeivara, nephew of the well-known Mimiiznsaka Kamala- 
kara Bhatta. whose date is the first quarter of the 17th 
century*. Vi^veSvara. therefore, is a comparatively modern 
writer who probably flourished in the beginniog of the 

1 Tb« Dame of hU commeatary is often given, through a confusion, 
as Harilocana-candrikS (Aufreebt i. 182a), which itself appears as a 
misuken name for the AlatrikSra-candrika comm, of Vaidyantilha 
Tatsat on Kuvalayananda ; the mistake arising from the word harilo- 
cona-condfiAa occurring iu the benedictory verse to the latter com- 
mentary, as well as from this confusion between the commentators on 
layadeva and Appayya respectively. The benedictory verse runs thus: 
<jnu<r/ntya mahdloksm'rn hari-tocotuKandrikSml kurve kuvolaySnanda- 
sad-alarpk6racSndrtLSm. See Under Appayya DUjita for the commen- 
tary. To VaidyanStfaa PSyaguQde, however, is ascribed a Lagfiu KuvO' 
iaySnanda {BORt MS Cat, xii,no.287, pp. 342-43). 

2 see above p. 167. The genealogy is given thus: RSmeivara 
— VNStayatja-VR5makrsija->Dinakara”^VU»eJvara. 
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1 8th century, and should not be confused with Vis'ves'vara,. 
author of the Alamkara-kaiistubha (q. r'.). 

Two other little known commentaries are mentioned 
below. 
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see above p. 201-2. The Alatnkdra-sataka of Jayadeva in 
Oppert ii, 2763 is a descriptive name perhaps of this section , 
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of the Candrciloka. The Alatnkara-saTiigralia in Milra 
1612 is in reality this Aribalaqikara-section. 

Commentaries. (1) Candraloka-prakdsa ^aradagama by Pra- 
dyoiana Bhatta. Ed. as above. See Madras Cat. xxii, 12878 
for a description. (2) /lakognmaor by Vi^vesvara 
alias Gagabhalta. Ed. as above. Gagabbatta is known 
to have officiated at the coronation of Sivaji in 1674 A.D. 
His Samaya-naya was composed for king Sambhaji in 
1680-81 A.D. (P. K. Code in Proc. hid. Hist. Congress, 
1939. pp. 1166'?1). He belonged to the famous 
Maralha Bhatta family of Benares. His father Dinakara 
was author of Dinakaroddyota. (3) Roma by Vaidyanalha 
Payaguijda. Ed. as above. Madras Cat. xii 12876. (4) 
Comm, by Vajacandta. Aufrecht i. 182a, (5) "^DipikS. 
Name of author unknown. Aufreebt i. 182a. (6) Sarada- 
fanerl by VirQpakja. Hullzscb 1617 ; Tanjorc Cat. ix 5221. 

VIDYADHARA 

( I ) 

The date of VidySdhata. author of the EkSvati' has been 
fixed with sufficient approximation by K. P. Trivedi and R. 
G- Bhandarkar*. The latest writer quoted and mentioned by 
VidySdbara is Ruyyaka (p. 150) ; and this gives us one 

1 Aufrecbl (i. 75) mentions three diflerent works called Etavati. 
which appear to be the same work. The first and the third are undoubt- 
ediy identical and refer to our Ckavati ; but (he secood is described by 
Buioell (cf Oppert ii. 3603) as composed by Mahimahetvara Kavi. 
This, however, appears to be a lille of Vidyadbara himself, and is 
apparently the source of the confusion of our VidySdhara with 
Abbinavagupta who also bore the same title (sec Weber ii, no. 1723). The 
colophon in the Madras MS (Madras Cor. xii, p. 8611) reads: Hi Srlmaio 
mohimSheSYOrasya kavtr ildySdharasya krldYCkavaH-numny alamkSra’ 
Sastre etc. The first verse quoted in Barnell is the same as found in 
all the texts of our Ekavan The commentary Taraia noticed by Weber 
(ioc. cif.) is apparently the same as Taraia of Mallioaiha. TheKeii- 
rahixsya on Eroiics is ascribed to V/d>adha?a by Aufrecbl. but tbe 
colophon gives the author’s name as Vaidja VidySdhara. 

2 Inlrod to the text in B. S.S. cd. and Bhandarkar Fep, 1887-91, 
p. Ixvi f. 
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terminus to his date at the middle of the 12tb century. This 
conclusion is apparently supported by Vidyadhara’s mention 
(p. 19) of §rlhar§a, author of the Nai^adha, who lived very 
probably in the 12th century' ; but Vidyadhara’s allusion in 
the same context to the poet Harihara-, who is said by him 
to have obtained amazing wealth from a prince Arjuna 
(presumably the ruler of Malava of that name), puts this 
terminus a little lower at the first quarter of the 13th century. 
The Ekavall, in its turn, is quoted by Sihgabhupala’, whose 
date is fixed at 1330 A.D, ; while Mallinatha, at the end of the 
14th century, commented upon it. The internal evidence of 
the text, therefore, assigns it to a period between the first 
quarter of the 13th and the first quarter of the 14th century. 

This approximation has been considerably narrowed 
down to the end of the 13th and the beginning of the 14th 
century by the identification of king Narasiinha of Kalihga, 
panegyrised in the illustrative verses of the work^, with cither 
of the two Narasiinhas of Kalihga, whose dates fall between 
1282 and 1327. The patron of our author is described as 
one who crushed the pride of Hammira (pp. 176, 177, 257,. 
260), who is probably the famous Cauhan prince, the hero of 


1 See Blihlcr in JDRAS x p. 3]f, xi. p. 279f ; K. T. Telang in 7/1 
ii, p. 71, iii 81f ; Biihler, Rep. 1874-75. p. 8. 

2 See Trivcdl's note at p. 348, 

3 Rasarnava-sud/iakara p. 107=EkSv. i. 2. Cf SgS i, p. 7f. This 
verse occurs, however, as the third praiasiHloka in the printed text of 
Bihlana's Kornfl-si/nc/orT (cd. Kavyamalii 7, 1895, p, 56).— Siugabhupala 
refers to Vidyiidhara and his Ekaval'i expressly in the following terms : 
utkaladhi patch irngara-rasabhimanino narasimUa-devasya cittani 
anuvartamanena vidyadharena kavind bSdIiam abhyantarikrto'si, evam 
khahi santarthitam ckavalyam anena (cd. Triv. Skt. Ser. p. 206), K. P, 
Trivedi (Introd. p. xxiii) comes to the conclusion that Vidyadhara was 
patronised by KeSarl-Narasitnha (1282-1307 A. D.) or by PratSpa-Nara- 


simha (1307-1327). 

4 As the author himself says {SI. 7) : karomi narasinjhasya cSiu- 
ilokait uduharan. In this respect the work resembles Pratupa-rtidra- 
yaiobhusaiiaol Vidyanatha, Raghunutha-bliupSnya of Kfsna Yajvan. 
■and Alamkat^maujusa of Devaiamkara. 


V 
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Nayacandra Suri’s poem', who began his reign about 1283 
A.D. and attempted a conquest of Soutthern countries. All 
this makes it probable that the Ekavati was composed towards 
the end of the 13tb and the beginning of the l4th century. 

Vidyadhara appears to have written a work on Erotics 
entitled Kali-rahasya^. 


( 2 ) 

MalUnatha 

The date of Mallinatha, author of the Tarala commentary 
on the EkSvall, has been fixed at the end of the 14th cen- 
tury by Bhandarkar and Trivcdi*. He must have written his 
commentary after a certain time had elapsed from the com* 
position of the original text ; for from il. 6 it appears (bat the 
£A;dva/l was not studied for some time because it had no 
commentaries. He is identical with KolScala MalUnStba 
Sflti (Pedda Bba{{a) who is the well-known scholiast and 
commentator on the five standard MafaakSvyas of KUidSsa, 
Bhiravi, Bhait>> Srlhar$a and Magba. in some of which he 
quotes from the EkSvaVt itself. 

The consisting of KarikS and Vfttiia eight Un- 

me;as, utilises the works of Mammaia and Ruyyaka in its 
treament of poetic figures in the last two chapters (vii-viii). 
After a general discussion of the definition of Kavya is cb. i it 
deals in ch. ii with the three Vrttis. namely, Abhidha, Laksana 
and Vyafijana. Ch. iii and iv are devoted to Dhvani. and ch. 
V'Vi deal with three Gunas, three Ritis, and the Dosas. The 
illustrative verses are oil composed by Vidyadhara himself 
and consist of panegyrics of the author’s patron Nara- 
simha of Uikala. 

t See ed. Kirtane v. 56. also p. 27 ; Bbaodarkar op. cU, p. Ixvii f. 

2 Aufrecht 5. 537 b. 

3 Bhandarkar, Rep. 1887-9t, p. Uix ; Trivedi, inirod. to Bhatti pp. 
xxiv-xxviii, btrod.to EASk'anp-xxvH f ; Pijhak, introd. to Afegfia-tfura 
pp 11-12 ; Nandargikar, inirod, to Jt^hir, pp. 1-6. esp. pp. 5-6. 
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Edition, ed. K. P. Trivedi in the Bombay Sansk. Scries 63 
1903, with the Tarala of Mallinatha and introd. and notes 
There is another comm, by PrabhaKara (b. 1564 A.D.) 
son of Madhavabhatia and grandson of Rame^varz 
Bhatta. 


VIDYaNaTHA 

( 1 ) 

The latest writer that Vidyanatha cites is Ruyyaka (pp, 
291, 334). whose lost work Sahitya‘mwi5msa is also apparently 
referred to at p. 11. Vidyanatha, in his turn, is quoted ex- 
tensively but anonymously for definitions of poetic figures 
by Mallinatha in the latter's many commentaries on the 
different KavyasL 

This gives us the same broad limits to his date as to that 
of Vidyadhara ; and other considerations make it probable 
that he was contemporaneous with the latter. The Pratupa- 
nidra-yaio-hhusana of Vidyanatha was written, like the 
Ekdvali, with the obvious object of panegyrising the king 
whose name it bears on its title. All the illustrative verses 
in the work eulogise the same king (also called Virarudra or 
Rudra), who is described as the son of Mahadeva and Mun- 
mudi or Mummadamba (pp. 12, 13, 16, 17. 133) ; and a short 
drama, named Pratdparudra-kalynna^ after him, is introduced 
in the third chapter to illustrate the characteristics of a drama, 
discussed in the work itself. He is described as a Kakatiya 
king^" whose capital was Eka^ila-nagara in the Trlinga or 
Andhra country, and who is said to have vanquished, among 
other kings, the princes of the Yadava family. All these and 

1 For the quotations, see Trivedi’s introd, to the text p. ix. 

2 Separately entered by Aufrccht i. 349a and published in the 
Grantharoala vol. i. 

3 so called, as the RamUpana explains (p. 10, also RaUiaLana p. 485) 
front the goddess Kakati he worshipped. 
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Other details have led K. P, Trivedi to identify Vidyanatha’s 
patron with Prataparudra, the seventh Kakatlya king of 
EkaSila or Watangal, whose inscriptions date between 1298 
and 1317 AD.*, and who is placed by Sewell between 1295 
and 1323 A.D.. and by Sesagiri Sastri between 1268 and 1319 
A.D.* The Yadava king referred to, therefore, seems to be 
Ramacandra, sixth ruler of the Vadavas of Devagiri, whose 
dates are 1271 to 1309 A.D.* We may, therefore, assign Vidya- 
natha approximately to the end of the 13th and beginning 
of the 14tb century. It has been suggested that the author’s 
real name was Agastya Pandita, and Vldyanatha was bis title. 

Vidyaoatha’s work, like the EkSvaJi. consists of Karika and 
Vrtti with illustrative verses in praise of the author’s patron. 
In nine Prakarapas it deals respectively with the topics of 
Niyaka, Kavya. NStaka, Rasa. Dosa, Gupa. SadSlaipkara, 
ArthlSipklta and Mi^rElatpkara. In the third Prakarai?a. as 
we have already noted, it illustrates the requirements of a 
KEjaka by a model drama. Its treatment is based mainly on 
Mammaia, Ru^yaka, Bbarata and DhanaSjaya, but it is more 
comprehensive than the Ekavati inasmuch as it includes 
Dramaturgy. 


( 2 ) 

KumarasvSntin 

Vidyanatba’s commentator Kamlrasvamin describes him- 
self as the son of Kolacala MalHoatha*. the well-known 

1 EgseliDcftOCiii, p. 338) gives Uie dates 1268 and 1319. 

2 See Trivedi, introd. pp.xvi^ii. The correct dales appear to be 
1298 and 1323 A.D. 

3 Bhandarfcar, Early Hist. p. 92. 

4 NSrSyapa, who describes hiroseH as a desceodant of KumSra* 
svSmin. gives the geoealogy of his ancestors in his comm, on Campu- 
JSmSyana (Madras Catalogue xxi, Kavya p. 8212) thus: Mallinatha— 
Kapardia— Malliniltha Peddubhatla— Kumarasvamin. Me speaks of 
Feddubha({a as a ^fBhlmahopSdhy3ya, a commentator oa Naitadha 
and as having been bathed in gold by Sarvajda (SibgabbOpala?), 

14 
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commentator and author of Tarala on the Ekavall. He may, 
therefore, be placed in the beginning of the 15th century. The 
title of his commentary Ratnapana (wrongly called Ratnarpmja 
by Eggeling op. cit. p. 338b, following Burnell 36b) signifies, as 
he himself explains, a market-place where are sold jewels 
of poetic sentiments, collected together by Vidyanatha, after 
they have been fashioned on the grindstone furnished by the 
merits of the hero. 

The quotations in the Ratmpam are numerous and in- 
clude, besides other well-known names, the irngara-prakaSa 
of Bhoja, the Ekavall, the Sahitya darpana (p. 245), Cakra- 
vartin and his Sainjlvanl commentary on Ruyyaka, Singa- 
bhupala and his Rasdrnava-sudhakara. the author’s own 
father Mallinatha and brother Peddayarya, Bhatta Gopala 
and Narahari Suri. There are numerous references to a work 
on Rasa, called Bhdva-prakdsa, which is now known to be 
a work of Saradatanaya {q.v,). Mention is also made of 
Vasanlarajiya Natya-sastra, its author Vasantaraja being 
apparently king Kumaragirl {q.v.) of the same name, who was 
a patron of Katayavema, A Kavikalpadruma-kara is also 
cited at p. 170, but this is a work on grammar {dhatii-paiha) 
by Vopadeva, We know nothing of the Naiaka-prakdsa cited 
at p. 113. On Alatnkdra-sudhanidhi cited on p, 44, see below 
under Appayya Diksita who also quotes the same work. The 
Rasa-nirupana may be by Narahari Suri. and the Saliitya- 
cintamani is probably the work of the same name composed 
ly Viranarayana (g.v.).* 

There is another incomplete commentary, called Ratna- 
saija, included in the Bombay edition of the text. From the 
colophon of a MS of this work {Madras Trm, II, C. 1923). it 
appears to have been composed by Tirumalacarya, son of 
Ramanujacarya of Sukavata family and disciple of Vatsya 
Ramanujacarya. He is said to have lived in Ramatirtha near 
KotipallT in the Godavari district. 


1 For these authors, see chapter on Minor Writers below. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

FROM VIsVANaTHA TO JAGANNATHA 

VIl^VANATHA 

( 1 ) 

Vi§vanatha never cites Ruyyaka and Mammata by name ; 
but, like Vidyadhara and Vidyanatha, he draws very con- 
siderably upon the works of both. He adopts, for instance, 
the definitions of the figures upameyopamu and bhrcmtimat 
directly from Ruyyaka, and admits the two figures vikalpa 
and vicitra which, both Ruyyaka and Jayaratha inform us, 
were inventions of Ruyyaka’s.^ It is quite possible, as P.V. 
Kane holds, that the censorious glancing on Mammata’s text, 
reproved by ViSvanatha (ad ii. 14, p. 57), refers in particular 
to Ruyyaka’s Samketa commentary where the latter criticises 
Mammata on the particular point under discussion. But a 
surer indication of Vi^vanatha’s acquaintance with Ruyyaka’s 
works is given by his quotation of the verse bhiijanga^kimcjall- 
vyakta° at p. 445 {ad x. 2), which Ruyyaka himself cites (p. 
19) as his own from the Sfikan{ha-stava. Visvanatha quotes 
two other writers who. in all probability, belong to this 
century, namely, Jayadeva, author of the G'lta-govinda,- and 

1 For other instances, where Vi^vaniitha is following or criticising 
Ruyyaka, sec P. V. Kane’s cd. of the text in the introd. and notes. 

2 The verse hrdi vifa-Iala quoted by Visvanatha at p 506 (ad x. 39J 
occurs in the Glta~govinda, cd. >1. S. P. iii. 11, p. 58. It is also ascribed 
to Jayadeva by Sarhagadhara (no. 3460J and Vallabhadeva (no. 1314J. 
Jayadeva is quoted in the Sadukti-karnumrta of Sridhara and therefore 
must be placed before 1206 A.D. Biihlcr and Peterson assign (Kashmir 
Rep. p. 64 and Subitus" p.3S) 1116 A.D. as the date of Jayadeva, while 
Haraprasad Sastri gives the date 1175 A.D. (Notices, 2nd. Scr. i, p. 
xxxviiij. Jayadeva, however, is said to have been cited by Ciindkavi, 
who wrote his epic on Prthvlraja of Delhi towards the end of the 12th 
century (but sec IFZKM, vii, p, 189 ; JBRAS xi, p, 283), ViSvaniitha 
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Srlhar§a, author of the iVaryarffia/ Viivanatha also quotes 
a verse kadati kadatl (ad iv. 3) from Prasanna-raghava (5. 37) 
of Jayadeva. Again, the RSja-tarangim iv. 441 is quoted in 
our text at p. 529, under x. 57a (possibly indirectly through 
Ruyyaka p. 93) ; but this work of Kahlana’s was not com* 
pleted till the middle of the 12th century. All this will roughly 
fix one terminus to the date of Vi^vanatha, who cannot thus 
be placed earlier than the end of the I2ih or beginning of the 
13th century. 

The other more or less terminal date is given by the date 
of a MS of the Sahiiya-darpana, discovered by Stein at 
Jammu, which was written in Samvat 1440=13S4 A.D.’ This 
certainly negatives the date (viz. the middle of the 15th 
century) assigned by Weber’, Eggcling* and Harichand Sastri*. 
the last of whom makes the unfortunate mistake of identify* 
iog Cap(lldasa, referred to as a relative by VHvaoStba, with 
Cap^dUsa, the Bengali poet of the l5tb century. It maybe 
noted that Kumarasvainio. at the begiiming of the 15th 
century, names and quotes (pp. 245. 248) the SShhyo-darpepo 
(U].146a. 147 and 150). 

All this raises the most likely presumption that Vifva* 
natba should be assigned to a period ranging roughly from 
1200 to 1350 A. D. This approximation can be considerably 
narrowed down if we can draw any chronological inference 
from a verse in the 5’flAir>‘o-</flrpana(a<f iv. 14, p. 232) which 
refers to a Muhammadan king named Allavadina*. This 


also refers to (p. 176.4iif iu.2t2) of Saakbadbara, which 

also belongs to this century. 

1 P. 526, ad X. 54 {hanumadOdyai’)^Naijodha ix. 122b p. 520, ed. 
%. 50(dhanyS3l yaidarbhi)=ibid iii. 116. For the date of griharja see 
S. K. De, Uisr. of Senik. Lit. pp. 525C6. 

2 Jammu Cat. p. 64, no. 349. 

3 Hist, of Sansk. Lit. p. 231 (Eng. trans. 1904). 

4 /<7C iii, p. 337. S op.oit. p.Ui. 

6 sarpdhau sanasiadiaranam vigrahe pr5i!a-nigrahahloI(l)a\adina' 
pf petal! na torpdhir na co vigrahali. 
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Allavadina or Alavadina' may probably be Sultan® Ala-ud- 
din Khalji, whose army invaded the Deccan and seized 
Warangal. Even if we suppose that the verse in question was 
composed in the life-time of that Sultan, who died in 1316 
A. D., the Sahitya-darpam may be presumed to have been 
composed at a date not earlier than 1300 A.D. At any rate, 
if this historical deduction is permissible, we may assign 
Vi^vanatha to a period between 1300 and 1350 A.D., or 
roughly in the first half of the 14th century^. 

( 2 ) 

Visvanatha describes himself as the son of Mahakavi 
Candrasekhara (p, 583, concluding verses) who appears, 
like his son, to have been a poet and scholar*, as well as a 
high oflBcial'’ in the court of some king, probably king of 
Kaliuga. Narayana, who appears to have written also on 
some topics of Poetics, is either his grandfather or great-great- 
grandfather ; for in his commentary on the Kavya-prakaia, 
Visvanatha speaks of Narayana as asmat-pitamaha, while in 
his Sahitya-darpam (p. 73, ad iii. 4a), the same person is 
called asmat-vrddhapitdmaha. Candidasa, who appears to be 
different from the Bengal author of the °Dlpikd commentary 
on Mammata, is also quoted.*' He should not be confused 
with Visvanatha’s relative. 

1 We find both these forms of the name in two inscriptions, see 
J/ISB xliii, p. 108 and Bhavanagar inscription '\\A = PrUcma-lckha-mulu 
ii. 28. In Hirjakirti’s Dulu-patha this king is referred toasAlIavadi 
(Bhandarkar Rep. 1882-83, p. 43). 

2 The sanskritised form of this word suratruna occurs at p, 509 
{ad X. 42). 

3 Cf Kane op. cit. introd. ; M. Cakravarti in JASB Ixxii (1903), p. 
146, N. S. ii, 1906, p. 157f ; Keith in JRAS, 1911, pp, 848f ; Sten Konow, 
Ind. Drama, p.T). Prabhakara in his Rasa-pradlpa (1583 A.D.) quotes 
Sdliitya-darpana at pp. 18, 20, 35. 

4 His verses are cited at pp. 58, 116, 170,174, while his works, 

called Pufpamala and Bhdjarnava, are referred to at pp. 263 and 316 
respectively. 

5 Both are described as samdhivigrahika-maJtSpdira. 

6 Visvanatha cites one Purusottama (p. 440, ad ix. 4a). A work 
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Vi^v3D3tba appears to have written a number of works, 
"besides his well-known Sahitya^darpana ; for in it he himself 
refers to his own productions, namely : 

(1) Raghava-vilasa-kavya {ad vi. 325a, p. 355). 

(2) Kuvalayaiva corila in Prakrit {ad vi. 326, p. 356). 

(3) Prabhavafi-pariijaya {ad vi. 182b. p. 320), also referred 
to in his commentary of Mammaja ch. vii, 

(4) Praiasti-ratmvali in 16 languages, a karambhaka {ad 
yi. 337b. p. 358). 

(5) CandraialdiadvL I83aand IS4.p.320‘t), a nSiika. 

He also wrote a (^omTOtotaty cailltd Kdvyaprakaia-darpana 
on Matnmafa's work : but this was probably composed after 
he had written his larger independent work on Poetics ; for 
in it he himself refers, while commenting on lak^aixa (ch. ii). 
to the latter work'. In the 5aAi/ya*(/orpc{ia itself be draws 
very considerably upon Mammaia ; and although at the 
beginning of this work, he quotes and criticises at some length 
Mamtnala's definition of poetry, he distinctly reproves all 
irreverent criticism of this venerable writer, who is declared 
to be his own upajivya (ad U. 14 p. 57). In this commentary 
"Vi^vaoStha refers to a hforas;/«iia-k3v>-c by himself.* 

It is not cleat on what grounds "Weber and Eggeling* state • 
that the Sahitya-darpa^ was composed “on the banks of the 
Brahmaputra”, i. e. in Eastern Bencal. It appears on the 
contrary that "ViSvanatba was probably a native ofKalifiga. 
which we may take at this date to have been co-extensive 
roughly with Orissa and Ganjaio. In his commentary on 

called Kav/f JvotariJ U attributed to one Puru^otlama in Burnell S4a. — 
On VHvanStba's genealogy in relation to N^rSyapa. Ca^didasa and 
Candrafekhara see Si'vaptasad Bhattacharya yiSvanar/ia KavirJia and 
fiis references in JOl, Baroda. iii (1954) pp. 3Jf. 

1 esSrp ca SOdasSnSrn lakfOnli-bkedSnSm iha darSitSny udoharonani 
mama sBhilya-darpone'vagoniovyoni^ Abo on figure anumana fcb. x): 
jad uktam matkrie sShiiya-darpane. 

2 Anan(ad3sa in his comm, an 54hirya-d. quotes a verse on p.9 
'V.ith tbe words: >arh3 mama taia~pSdSnSm \Sjaya’narasitnhe. 

3 Cf also Macdonell, Santk. tfr. p. 434 ; 5CC vii. no. 53. p. 33. 
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Mammata, lie explains certain expression with Onya equival- 
ents^ ; and speaking of his ancestor Narayana, he refers ta 
king Narasimha-deva of Kalihga (presumably Narasimha IL 
about 1279-1306), at whose court Narayana vanquished one 
Dharmadatta^. who is also referred to in the Sahitya-darpana^ 
at pp. 73, 19. It is probably in praise of one of the Nara- 
simhas of Kalinga that Visvanatha’s lost poem Narasimha- 
vijaya was written. 


( 3 1 

Though not a work of much originality, the Sahitya darpana 
gives in ten chapters a comprehensive treatment of all- 
topics of Poetics, including Dramaturgy. The distribution of 
topics in the different chapters is as follows ; (i) Definition 
of poetry, (ii) Three Vrttis of word and sense, (iii) Rasa, 
(iv) Dhvani and Gunibhuta-vyaugya, (v) Establishment of 
Vyanjana-vrtti, (vi) Dramaturgy, (vii) Do§a, (viii) Guna. 
(three in number), (ix) Ritis enumerated as four, VaidarbhT, 
Gaudi, PaScall and Latl, (x) Alamkaras, The treatment of 
Dramaturgy is based mostly on Dasa-rupaka. 

The cornmentaries on Visvanatha are not so numerous or 
important as to deserve any special enumeration. Of the five 
commentaries mentioned below, that of Ramacarana Tarka- 
vagisa. dated in Saka 1622=1700 A.D., has been frequently 
printed with the text. 


1 “vaipafityam rucini ktirii" iti pafliah, atra cinku-padatp kainuradi- 
hhS^ayam asniartha-bodliakam, utkaIadi-bltS}aySm dhrta-vSndaka- 
drava iti, on Mammata v, p. 238 (cd. Jhalakikara). 

2 Cited also in the Rasa-pradipa of Prabhakara, son of Bhatta 
Madhava (Weber i. 823), in which the Sahitya-darpana is also quoted. 
Prabhakara’s work was composed in 1583 A. D. For Dharmadatta sec 
Sivaprasad Bhattacharj’a in the article cited above, p. 360-62. 

3 yad ahith irl-kalinga-bhumandalakltandala-mabarajadbiruja-iri- 
narasimha-sabhdyarn dharmadattarn sthagayantah sakaia-sahrdayagouhi- 
gari^thz-kavi-panditdsmat-pitdmaha-ifiman-narayamddsa-pddah, etc. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Editiocs. Published frequently, of which ed. (1) by Nathu- 
rama. Education Press. Calcutta 1828. and (2) by E. Rder 
in Bibl. Indica. Calcutta 18S1, are notable. These editions 
do not contain the comm, of Ramacara^a. Also tds. 
with Ramacaiana*s comm. Vivfti (i) by Chandicharan 
Smritibhusban. Calcutta B. S. 1318. (2) ed. Durgaprasad 
Dviveda, Nir. Sag. Press, Bombay 1902. 1915, 1922. (3) 
by P. V Kane (ch. i. it. x) with intro, and notes, Bombay 
first ed. 1910. Sod. 1923 (with a Hist, of Skt. Poetics), 3rd 
ed. 1951 (revised and enlarged, but the commentary is not 
given). (4) by Katunakar Kavyatiitha, with comms. 
Viinthpriya of Mabeivara and Loccna of Anantadasa, 
Lahore I938-— Translated into English by J. R. Ballantyne 
andP. D. Mitia. Bib). Indica 1875. Our references are to 
the N. 5. P. ed. of 1915 by Durgaprasad Dviveda, unless 
otherwise specified. 

Comisentaries. (1) *Locana by AnaniadSsa. son of Viiva* 
flfitba. a MS of which is dated 1635 A.D. Aufrecht it. 171a. 
An incomplete MS (no. 262. p- 65) in Jammu Cat. Ed. aa 
noted above. The commeotaior is described as son of 
Vifvanatha himself. 

(2) 'fippana by MathuranSlba Sukla, a voluminous 
writer, under whose name Aufrecht makes no less than 64 
entries. Apparently the same person as Mathuranaiba 
Sukla, a native of Palallputta in Malava, who wrote at 
Benares in 1783 A, D. tbeJyofify-siddhSnta-sSra by order of 
prince Dalacandta (but see Aufrecht i. 422-23). One 
MathurEnStha was also author of a comm, on KMvnlnyd- 
nanda, and may have been the same person. Aufrecht i. 
715b. 

(3) *V'ivrii by RamacarapaTarkavagiia, a native of West- 
ern Bengal. He was a Chattopadhyay Brahman ; his home 
was at Rayavaji m Burdwan district. He dates fiis com- 
mentary in 1700 A. D. Frequently printed with the text in 
Bengal editions. Also m N. S. P. ed. 1915, as noted above. 
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(4) °Prahhu by Gopinatha. Madras Trm C 712. Gopi- 
natha is also the author of the Sumanomanohara comm, 
on Mammata. See above p. 173. He is probably identical 
with Gopinatha Kaviraja who composed, among other 
works, a commentary on the Raghu-vawsa in 1677 A.D. 
(see Aufrecht i. 163b), 

(5) Vijna-priya by Mahesvara Bhatta, Ed. as noted above. 
This Mahesvara appears to be the same as Mahesvara 
Nyayalamkara who commented also on the Kavya- 
prakasa. Middle of the 17th century. See above p. 167, 

KESAVA MISRA AND ^AUDDHODANI 

( 1 ) 

Kesava himself tells us that he composed his Alanikara- 
sekhara at the request of a ruling chief named Manikyacandra, 
son of Dharmacandra and grandson of Ramacandra, who is 
said to have ruled near Dilhi (Dhilli) and defeated the king of 
Kabila (Kabul?). Eggeling* is obviously wrong in identifying 
him with Manikyacandra of Tirabhukti or Tirhut ; while 
Biihler’ did not go further than suggesting that this prince was 
not a Kashmirian but ruled or lived in Delhi just before the 
Muhammadan conquest. The patron of our author, however, 
appears to be Manikyacandra of Kot-kaugra, whose genealogy 
corresponds to that given by Kesava and whose date of ac- 
cession, according to Cunningham^, is 1563 A.D. The literary 
■activity of Kesava may, therefore, be fixed in the third quarter 
of the 16th century. 


( 2 ) 

The Karika-portion of the Alamkara-sekhara, called Sutra, 
is declared to have been based on. if not actually taken from, 
some lost work of an authority who is cited as bhagavan (or 

1 IOC no. 1197, 

2 Kashmir Rep. p. 69. 

3 ,lrc/i. 51/n-eyv. 152f, atp. 160. (ct. J/15B, 1907, p. 212). 
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maharfi p. 50) Sauddhodani*, Kciava himself apparently as- 
suming the modest rfile of a commentator or interpreter in the 
running prose Vrtti. The name Sauddhodanl, apparently 
Buddhistic, is otherwise unknown in Alazpkara-liierature*. 
Whatever may be the original source of his work, Ke^ava 
shows himself conversant with the work of most of his pre- 
decessors, and quotes, among more recent writers, Rajaiekhara 
(pp. 32. 67). Bhoja (p. 7), Mahimabhatta. Mammala, the F5g- 
bhatalmnkara. DeveSvara and Jayadeva author of Candraloka^ 
He also quotes one Sripada (pp. 4. 5. 6. 23, 27, 32, 72, 81). 
who may be his master Sauddhodani himself designated by 
this honorific term, as well as the author of a Kavi‘kalpalal3 
■who is described as a follower of this Sripada*. This Kavi. 
kalpalat2*k5ra, however, is neither DeveSvara nor Arisirtiha 
and Amaracandra, whose works also beat a similar title. The 
passage cited by Keiava in this connexion (pp. 48-9, vepyaft 
sarpSsi’bfifngSlyo) gives a list of more or less conventional 
words useful for the purpose of conveying a simile or 
metaphor. A compacisou of au almost similar passage in 
Develvara (p. 157f). who copies it directly from Arisiipha 
and Amaracandra (pp. I35f), will show enough verbal dis- 
crepancy to indicate that neither of these sources constitutes 
the original from which KeSava quotes. A similar discrepancy 
is also noticeable in another passage of Kefava’s (.ratnani ya- 
tra tatradrau pp. S5*6)> which at first sight will seem to 
have been borrowed from Devcjvara (p. 36f) who, however, 
copies it almost literally from Aristmha and Amaracandra 

1 Mentioned in exalted Urtns as: alar^kOra'vidy&’iUtrckSro bliago' 
vHn cliauddliodanllt parama-LSrunikab (p. 2i. Tbe AlatnkSra-siitro ot 
.^auddhodani is mentioned at pp. 2,20. 

2 This Sauddhodani shonld not be ideoUfied with ibe Sanddbodani 
mentioned in the mangala verse (where it apparentJy stands for the 
name of Buddha) of the Vidasdha^uk/Kt-mandana ot DharmadSsa 
Son. 

3 SripSda’matanusSrt kavikalpaJatS-kSrah p. 48, ed. Nir. Sas. Press. 
Frequently quoted, pp. 4, 5> 23,27,32,72.83 etc. 
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(p. 30f), At the same time, Ke^ava betrays otherwise an ac- 
quaintance with Devesvara’s text, from which he reproduces, 
at least one long passage anonymously {nrpe kirti-pratapajm 
p, 57f=Deve^vara p. 26f), which Deve^vara himself pro- 
bably adapted from Arisirnha and Amaracandra (p. 27f) ; but 
it is curious that Ke^ava copies here the text of Devesvara 
with its variations, rather than the original text of Arisirnha. 
Amara on this point. 

Kesava cites one Sriharsa (p. 71) who may or may not be 
the same person mentioned by Prabhakara Bhatta (q. v.) as 
Srlharsa Mi^ra, or Har?a (Srlhansa) who wrote a Varttika on 
the Natya-Sastra. The opinions of a writer called Govar- 
dhana are frequently cited by KejSava (pp. 17, 29, 37, 43, 49), 
There is also a referenee to Jayadeva pandiia-kavi (p. 17) in 
the court of an Utkala king. If this person is identical 
with the poet Jayadeva, who is said to have lived under 
Laksmana-sena of Bengal and who also calls himself Jayadeva 
pandita-kavi in his Glta-govinda (xii, p. 171)', then it is likely 
that Govardhana, who is quoted immediately before this 
reference to Jayadeva, may be the poet of that name, who was 
Jayadeva’s contemporary referred to in the beginning of the 
Glta-govinda. 

KeSava, who is described in the colophon as a Nyaya- 
carya, tells us that he had already composed seven 
abstruse treatises on the subject before he undertook the 
composition of his Alamkara-sekliara. Two of these are 
apparently those which arc mentioned in the text as his own. 
under the citations Alamkara-sarvasva (p. 9) and Vakya- 
ratna (p. 12) or Kavya-ratna (p. 72). A Kdvya-ratna is 
mentioned in Oppert ii. 6237. 

The Alamkara-iekhara written in the form of Karika and 
Vrtti, consists of eight chapters (called Ratnas) and 22 sections 
(called Maticis) with topics distributed as follow.:, i. Definition 

1 The verse unmVan-madhu-gandha° of the Gtta-govinda (ed. 
N. S. P. p.'29) is quoted anonymously by Kc^ava at p. 6, as an instance 
of the Gaud! RIti. 
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■ot Kavya, etc. ii. Three RItis (Vaidatbhl, Gaud! and Magadhi), 
Ukti, Mudra with their varieties, iii. Three Vrttis (Abhidha 
etc), iv-vi. Eight Dojas of Pada. twelve of Vakya and eight 
of Artha. vii'viii. Five Gunas of Sabda (Saipkjiptatva, 
Udattatva. Frasada, Ukti and Samadfai), four Gunas of 
Artha (Bhavikatva, Su^abdatva, Pacyayokti and Sudhar- 
mita). ix. Cases when Dosas become Gunas. x-xii. Eight 
Alamkaras of £abda and fourteen Alainkaras of Artha. Some 
of The names and definitions are different from those of 
orthodox writers, xiii-xvii. Devoted mostly to Kavi-wksa 
topics — poetic convention, mode of describing diSerent objects 
etc., xviii-xix. Certain verbal tricks. Samasya-purana etc. 
XX. Nine Rasas, topics of Nayafca-D3yika, Bhavas etc. 
xxi'xxii, Rasa*do?as ; and letters favourable to each Rasa. 
It will be seen that although Ke^ava Mifra accepts Dhvani 
and Rasa and the general pattern of orthodox Poetics, be 
appears yet to follow a different tradition, especially in 
ihe treatment of Gupa, Oo$a and Alaqikata. But the 
difference is cot material ; for as noted above, be draws 
largely upon most of his we!I>known predecessors. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Editions, (}} ed. 51vadatta aod K. P. Parab, Nir. Sag. 
Press, Bombay 1895. (2) ed. Anantatam Sastri Vclal, 
Chowkhamba Skt. Ser. Benares 1927. (3) ed. Canesha 
Sarma, Benares 1886. Our references are to Nii. Sag. 
Press ed. 


APPAYYA DIK$ITA 
( 1 ) 

Appayya YiimseW Itaioslitx wwiWi a tlw va bis 

date. He tells us at the end of his ffHvaiayoncndn that it 
was composed at the instance of a South Indian prince 
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named Vcfikata^ Aufrccht®, and following him Eggeling“^ 
identify this patron of Appayya with Venkata of Vijayanagara 
(about 1535 A. D.). while Hultzsch^ shows that he was 
Venkata I of Pennakonda, whose inscriptions range from Saka 
1508 to 1535 (=1586 to 1613 A. D.)/’ On the other hand, 
in the colophon to his ^ivadityamanUdipika (Hultzsch 1056), 
Appayya mentions as his patron a prince Cinna Bomma, son 
of Cinnavira and father of Liilgama Nayaka. The inscriptions 
of this chief of Velur (Vellore in the North Arcot district) 
arc dated in Saka 1471 and 1488 (=1549 and 1566 A.D.)/' In 
the last verse of the Kuvdlaydnanda reference is made to 
Pradyotana Bhatta’s commentary Baraddgama (on the 
Candrdloka) which in dated 1583 A.D. The extreme limits, 
therefore, of Appayya’s literary activity arc 1549 and 1613 
A. D. We may thus assign him to the third and fourth 
quarters of the 16th century ; and as he was alive in the time 
of Vchkata I, he may have lived into the beginning of the 
17th eentury’’. This date is confirmed by the fact that we 

1 C£ also .</ 168 Ccd. NSP 1913) which, though occurring also in the 
text of Jayadeva’s Candraloka, is probably one of Appayya’s additions. 

2 Cat. Bod. 213a. But in his Cat. Cat. i. 22a and ii. 5a, he assigns 
the dates, viz. end of the 15th and end of the 16th century respectively. 
Regnaud’s conjecture {Rhetorique Sansk. p. 375) that Appayya flourish- 
ed in reign of Krsnaraja of Vijayanagara in 1520 A.D. is not correct. 

3 /OC iii, p. 335. 

4 Rep. of South hid. Sansk. MSS ii, p. xiii and El iv. 271 (cf JASB 
1907, p. 211). 

5 South Ind. Inscrip, i, p. 69f and p. £4. Also see H. D. Vclankar 
in Cat. JBRAS., i. no. 141. 

6 lA xiii p. 155 and El iii p. 238 Table. 

7 He is said to have lived to the ripe old age of 73 (see introd. to 
Halasyanatha’s cd. of Kuvalayananda p. 15). The usually accepted 
date is 1552-1624 or 1554-1626 A.D. But the date 1520-1593 is argued 
in JOR, Madras, 1928, pp. 125-111 and 1929, pp. 140-160. See also the 
Madras Univ. cd. (1929) of Sivudvaita-nirnaya (introd.) and Vanivilas 
Viesscd.oiYadavabhyudaya vol. ii-Hintrod.), p. ivf. where the date 
argued is between 1552 and 1624. Venkata, author of the Vi.<vagunadar.(a 
tells us that he hailed from KancT (or Conjeevaram). That Appayya is 
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find Appayya cited by Kamalakara Bbatta in the first quarter 
of the 17th century and attacked by Jagannatha about the 
same time. 


( 2 ) 

We find the author himself using the forms Appa or Apya 
of his name in his Kuvalayanonda. but it is variously spelt as 
Appaya and Appayya. A cbampioo of Southern Saivism be 
was a versatile and prolific urtiter. and tradition ascribes to 
him more than one hundred works,' of which Aufrecht 
mentions nearly seventy. A Tamil Brahman of Bharadvaja 
gotra, he was the fifth son of Bafigaraja (or Rahgaiajadhvarin) 
and had a brother called Apya or Accb^. 

Appayya is notable in Sanskrit PoelJcs for bis three works, 
viz, the KuvelaySnanda, the CUra’mlmdrrtsS and the Vfltl- 
vSrttika, Of these, the last seems to have been bis earliest 
work, after which comes the Citra'tnimatntii which is referred 
to in his Kuvalayinanda. None of these works displays much 
otigtoality : andwe have seen that his Kavaloy^nanda was 
directly based on Jayadeva’s Candraloka. up to the section on 
the figure hew.* To the “one hundred” AlarnkSras of Jayadeva 
Appayya, however, adds fifteen.* and this perhaps constitutes 

later than tbe 14th century is shown by the fact that be cites the ETIlravan. 
Pratapanidra-yaSobhuiana and Scrpiliani comm, of layaratha, 

1 So states NilaVantha Dlksiia in bis NUakai^iho'vijaya i. 44, The 
question is complicated by tbe fact that no less than four Appayya 
DIkfitas belonged to the family in three generations. See V. Raghavan 
in Proceedings of A-l.O.C, Tiropatl 1941, pp. 176*80. In the Netv Cafa- 
^ogus Catalogorunt (ed. V. Raghavan). Madras 1949, pp. 197*200, there 
are no less than 5S entries after careful sifting. This Catalogue may be 
consulted for Appayyas II, III, and IV also. 

2 See above p. 200. 

3 In the text of the KuvalaySnanda4.Briki with Alldbara’s com* 

mentar}'. which is t»nsJaJed by Sebojidr and published by tbe N-S.P, 
19C6, the fourth chapter dealing with SahdmorTikSras is an interpolation, 
or rather mistaken incorporation into the text of Appayya of a chapter 
from Cirafijtva Bhalllearya's (fOC iii, pp. 340-44), as the 
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the largest number of such figures mentioned in any Alamkara 
v.'ork, and forms the climax in the process of multiplying the 
poetic figures v;ith endless minute differentiation. The Citra- 
mlmamsa is a more independent work; but it v;as probably 
left incomplete. In most of the iISS,* as well as in the prin- 
ted texts,* it goes up to the atisayokti-prakarana and breaks 
off v/ith the curious verse : 

apy ardha-citramlmamsa ua mude kasya mamsalaj 

anuriir iva gharmamsor ardhendur iva dliurjafeUil 
which, if authentic, implies that the work was designedly left 
incomplete. But in some MSS there is an additional verse, 
which gives a list of the figures to be dealt with [pratipddyd- 
lamkara-suct),^ which ends with the mention of utpreksd, and 
omits clisayokti which ought to come after it. The Candrika 
commentary of Vaidyanatha supports this tradition with the 
remark : utprek^d-granthanantarcm citra-m'imamsa na l:vapi 
drsyate ; but the commentary of Dharananda, san of Rama- 
bala, includes and comments on the section on atisayokti 
coming thereafter. Appayya’s own references to the Citra- 
rriinidmsd in Kuvalayananda (pp. 78, 86, 133) relate to the 
treatment of the figures of sleya, prastiildhkura and arthdntora- 
nyasa, which are wanting in the present-day text. The printed 
text of the Citranumamsa-khandana of Jagannatha goes only 
as far as apahniiti. Appajwa’s third work, the Vrtti-varttika, 

colophon at the end of that chapter itself shows. It is well known that 
the Kuvalayananda deals only with Artfaalamfcaras. 

1 e.g. IOC iii p. 336, ends with atisayokti at fol. 72a ; Madras Trm 

A 1104 : ii, p. 82. 

2 Ed. V.L. Panshikar, Kavwaniala 38, NSP, 1907. In the text pub- 
lished in the Pandit xiii, the work ends with titprek^d, and the atUayokti 
is wanting. 

3 upama sahopameyopamayathunanvayah smaranamj riipaka- 
parinati-sarpsaya - bhrantimad - tdlekha-nihnavotprck-iShJJ This verse 
occurs at the end of the text printed in the Pandit and in the India 
Ofnee MS referred to. The MS kka used in the Kavj'amala ed. (sec p. 
101 fn) ends with utprek^d. In Madras Cat. .x.tii, MS no. 12879 ends 
with atisayokti, but nos. 12830-81 end with utprek^a. 
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which is a short dissertation, aftw a work called Kavya-- 
sarani, on the three functions of word and its sense, is also 
incomplete as it stands ; for it consists only of two chapters on 
the two functions abhidhS and lakfam, and the third chapter 
which should deal with the third function vyanjana is wanting. 

Appaya appears to have written another work, called 
Laksana-ratnavati on the Lakfanas of ROpaka.‘ 

Appayya Dik§ita, second son of ACcan Diksita who was a 
brother of our Appayya. wrote an Alanikara-Ulaka, 

( 3 ) 

Appayya’s works appear to have started some controver- 
sies in bis time. Thus Jagannatha. who flourished immedia- 
tely after him, not only attacked Appayya in bis Rasa-gangS' 
dhara and stigmatised him as a slavish imitator of Ruyyaka 
and Jayaratha, but also wrote bis Ci/fflm7»nt3^isS-fc/ioj?i^flna 
to demolish Appayya's work of that name. Bblmasena. in 
his commentary on Mamtnaia, also refers to a Kuvalaydnattda- 
kha^dona written by himself as an attack on Appayya’s other 
work : and we find AtirStrayajvao. a younger brother of 
Milakaptha Dikfita and desceodaot of Appayya's. taking up 
the cudgel to defend the fair fame of his ancestor in his 
Citratrilmaritsd-dosa-dhikkSra* 

Among more recent writers and works cited by Appayya. 
we find the names of (he S^hityacintSmani-kara, Ratnakara, 
AlarrikZra-sudMnidhi * {yfUi-vdtUika p. 19) and KHvya-saranit 

1 See T.R.CiQtamanimJOR, Madras, iv, 1930, pp. 242-44 (text of a 
newly discovered fragment). 

2 The authorship of this work is uocert^n. Oppert 4SD2 ascribes it to 
Cinna Appayya. younger brother of Nitakaplha Diksita ; but Hultasch 
(ii. p. 126, no. 1281, up to Apahnutl-prakarapa) ascribes it to Cinna 
Appayya's last brother Atiratrayaivan. See New Cat. Cat. i, p. 200. 

3 This is probably the work of the same name attributed to S3yaija, 
younger brother ofMSdhava and elder brother of BhoeonSJba. But 
the illustratise verses, which are ia praise of SSyapa, appear to have 
been composed by Biogandtha. As muusrers of UsrihursKim-SS 
A-D.) and Bukka {135S-77 A.D.), Slyana belonged to the 14ih century. 
He is better known as a commentaloc on Vedic works. An anthology, 

15 
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the last work (of which nothing is known) being avowedly the. 
model or source of his Vrtii-vartiika. The Sahitya-cintamani, 
also cited by Kumarasvamin, is probably the work of the 
same name by Viranarayana {q. v., about 14C0 A.D.)» The 
Alrnnkara-sudhanidhi is apparently the same work as cited 
by Kumarasvamin at p. 44. If the Ratnakara quoted in the 
Vrtti-varttika p. 20 be the same as Ratnakara cited extensive* 
ly by Jagannatha in his two works, then it refers to the 
Alamkara-ratnakara of Sobhakaramitra, and should be distin- 
guished from Rasa-ratnakara cited by Mallinatha on Megha- 
dUla. A Kavyaloka is cited by Appayya in his CUra-inimdmsd 
(pp. 27, 53) 


( 4 ) 

THE COMMENTATORS ON APPAYYA 

The popularity of the Kuvalayunanda as a convenient 
manual is indicated by the many commentaries on it. the 
more important ones of which have been published. The 
Dlpika of the poet Asadhara, son of RamajT and disciple of 
Dharanidhara, has been edited as well as translated. The 
Alainkara-sudhd and Saipadamnda of Nagesa or Nagojr 
Bhatta have not yet found an editor, but the Alamkura- 
candrikd of Vaidyanatha Talsat, son of Ramacandra (or 
Rama Bhatta) and grandson of Vitthala Bhaj,ta, has been' 
printed several times in Madras and elsewhere. The more- 
reliable commentary of Gahgadharadhvarin or Gaiigadhara 
Vajapeyin, son of Devasimha-sumati of Vadhula-gotra and. 
pupil of Visvariipa Yati of Benares, probably preserves the 
text and the Appayya-traditions better, inasmuch as the 
commentator tells us that Appayya was the teacher of a 
brother of his grandfather, and he himself takes great pains 
to settle the readings of his text. Other less known commen- 
taries are mentioned below. 

caWcd Suhhuxiia-siidhanicllii is ascribed to him (Proc. A-I.O.C. Bavodd. 
1935, pp. 121-24. 
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The Citra-mlmarnsa has been commented upon by 
Dharananda, son of Ramabala of Vasijtha-gotra and grandson 
of fhakura, who had. besides the author’s father, two other 
sons named Puraijadasa and Oevadasa. The commentator 
was disciple of ParamSnanda and was born in Bharatapura. 
He wrote also a commentary on Mfcchakafika (Madras 
Cat. xii, 12625). 

No commentary on the Vrui-vSrttika is known. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Kuvalayanartda 

Editions. The work as a popular text-book has been printed 
frequently at Poona. Madras, Bombay. Calcutta and 
Benares in Devanagari as well as in Grantha. Telugu and 
Bengali characters, with or without commentaries. The 
earliest edition appears to be that printed in Puthi form 
from Pathsala Press, Poona 1842 (2nd ed. 1845). It is not 
cecessery to enumerate here all the editions, but the 
following publications in DevanSgar! are noteworthy. 
yyUJiout commentary: (1) by P. R. Subrahroanya Sarmao 
with Eng. t». and notes, Baoerjee Press. Calcutta 1903. 
With the CandrikS commentary of VaidyanStha Tatsat 
(2) the Poona ed. mentioned above. (3) cd, Jivananda 
Vidyasagar, Satya Press. Calcutta 1847 etc. (4) ed. 
Satyavrata Samasrami in Praina-karmonandini, Satya 
Press. Calcutta 1874. (5) ed. Kashinath Vasudev 
Khandckar, Jagadisvata Press. Bombay 1884. (6) printed 
in oblong Puthi form. Kashi Samskrita Press, Benares 1879. 
(7) ed. Vasudev L. Panshikar. Nir. Sag Press, Bombay 1907 
(2nd ed.). 1913 etc. (8) cd. Govinda Sastri, Venkatesvara 
Press, Bombay 1911. (9) the Madras cds. are mostly in 
Grantha (1870. 1881) or Telugu characters (1870. 1895). 
With the Rasika-rahjani comm. o( Gaftgadhara Vajapeyin. 
(10) cd. R. Halasyanath Sastri. Kumbhakonam 1892. 
With the Alarnkara-dlpika comm, of ASadhara. (11) ed. 
Vasudev L. Pansbikar, Nicnay Sag. Press. Bombay 1909 ; 
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(12) . the same, with text trs. into German by R. Schmidt, 
Berlin 1907. along with Ramadeva Ciranjiva’s Kcivya- 
vilasa. See also Bibliography under Candraloka above 
p. 204f. (Our references are to the NSP ed, of 1913 by 
V. L. Panshikar, which also contains the Candrikd comm.). 

Commentaries. (1) Alamkdra-ccmdrikd of Vaidyanatha Tatsat. 
Ed. as above. Published many times with the text. 
MSS: see vii, 1, 29 ; Madras Cat. xxii, no. 12862-67 ; 
IOC iii, no. 270-72, p. 33. For a list of editions see 
BORl MSS Cat. xii, pp. 182-83. Mitra in Bik. Cat. no 607, 
p. 213 gives a wrong impression of the work, Vaidyanatha 
also wrote a commentary on Mammata’s Kav. Prak. ((?.v.) 
which in dated in 1684 A.D. See above p. 170. 

(2) Alamkara-dlpika by Asadhara. Printed by NSP 
and translated, as above. Asadhara comments only on the 
Karikas, but he is not aware of Jayadeva’s Candraloka. 
Asadhara himself appears to have added what is 
called an Uddi§ta-prakarana of about 21 Karikas with 
pertinent comm. See BORl MS Cot. xii, no. 153, p. 174. 
Asadhara also wrote Koviddnanda and Trivenikd (see 
under Minor Writers below). He should not be confused 
with Asadhara who wrote a commentary on Rudrata ; see 
above p. 93. 

(3) Rasika-ranjanl by Gahgadharadhvarin or Gahga- 
dhara Vajapeyin. Printed from Kumbhakonam as noted 
above. MSS: Aufrecht i. 113a (the attribution to Appayya 
himself is wrong, as corrected later), ii. 22b ; Madras Cat. 
xxii, 12868-70; also see Tanjore Cat. ix, no. 5205, pp, 
4024-27, This commentator describes Appayya as asmat- 
pitamaha-sahodara-desikendra ; but according to tradition 
the commentator lived under the Tanjore prince Sahaji 
(1684-1711 A.D,), Originally he was a native of Tirava- 
lahgadu in Chingleput district. Also wrote some comms. 
on philosophical works. 

(4) Alamkara-siidhd by NagojI Bhajta. First quarter 
of the 18th century. NagojI is said to have written also 
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another commentary on Kuvo/ay* called $atpad5nanda, or 
in Ml Visamapada-vyBkhyana ^aipadananda see Jammu 
Cat. nos. 1190 and 1191: SCC vjn.28. As its name 
indicates, the latter commentary probably deals only with 
difficult words and passages. The two commentaries are 
often confused. In this last commentary, Nagoji refers to 
his “Marma-prakaSikS oa Jagannatha’s work. Extracts of 
both in Stein pp. 270-271. 

(5) Xflvyfl-mfliyori by Nyaya\2|I^a Bha{tacarya. 
Aufrecht i. 113a. Is he identical with Ramacandra Nyaya- 
vagUa, son of Vidyanidbi (^.v.) and author of lfav>a- 
condrlka? 

(6) Comm, by Mathuranaiha. Aufrecht i. U3a. See 
above p. 217. bibliography under ViivanEtba. 

(7) by KuravirSma referred to in the intro* 
ductory verse of his comm, on the ViivogunSdarSa ; 
Hultzscb I. extf, p. 57. bo. 21. For the author who also 
wrote on Dramaturgy tee above p. 127 (under Dhanahjaya). 
As Vefikiadhvario. author of the Viivagi/i^iadorifl, is known 
to be a grandson of Appayya’s. Kuravirama. who com- 
mented on this poem, could not have been earlier than the 
middle of the 17th century, 

(8) Laghvatamkara<andrikd by Devfdatta. SCB 830. 

(9) Budha-ranianl by Vefigala Suri. The colophon to 
some MSS describes him as Srl-ramabhupaJa-sabhabhutana. 
Ed. in Telugu characters. Bharati Nilaya Press, Madras 
1882. Also included in the Palghat ed. of CcndrSloka. see 
under Candroioko, p. 204. This is really a comm, 
on the ArthSlarnkara-scctionof Candraloka, which is co- 
extensive with the text of Appayya’s fCHvofoySnonda. 

(10) An anon. comm, in BORl MSS Cat. xii. no. 155, 
p. 177. 


Citra'mlmamsa 

Editions. (l)ed. Rama SastriTailancain the Pandjtxiii. 1891. 
(2) With Citramimarpsa-khandana. ed. Sivadatta. and 
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V. L. Panshikar. Nir. Sag. Press, Bombay 1893, 1907 (our 
references are to the 2nd ed. of 1907). 

Commentaries. (1) Sudha by Dharananda, son of Ramabala 
of Vasistha-gotra. Comments up to Atisayokti. Madras 
Cat. xii, 12884-86 (extract). Dharananda also wrote com- 
mentaries on the Anargha-raghava {Madras Cat. xxi. Kavya, 
no. 12444, p. 8355) and on Mrcchakatika {ibid, no. 1265, 
p. 8475). The last-named comm, was composed in 1814 
A.D. In it he gives his genealogy and an account of him- 
self, from which we learn that he was son of Ramabala of 
Bharatapura, grandson of Jhakura and disciple of Para- 
mananda. 

(2) Gndhartha-prakasika by Balakrsna Payagunda. 
.Aufrecht ii, 38b. He should be distinguished from Bala- 
krsna Bhatta, author of /4/mnAflrn-snrfl. See chapter on 
Minor Writers below. 

(3) Citrcdoka. SCB 106. 

VrttUvarttiku 

Editions. (1) ed. Rama Sastri Tailanga in the Pandit xii, 1890. 
(2) ed. Sivadatta and K. P, Parab, Nir. Sag, Press, Bombay 
1893. Our references are to the N.S.P. 2nd ed. of 1910. 

Laksam-r at naval! 

Ed. T. R, Chintamani in JOR Madras, iv, 1930, pp. 
242-44 (a fragment). An incomplete Grantha MS entitled 
Laksana-ratnavali-vyakhya without the name of the author 
is noticed in Tanjore Cat. xi, no, 5295, p. 4079 ; but it is 
probably a different work which appears to deal with 
Dramaturgy. 


JAGANNATHA 

In his Bluiminl-vilasa Jaganiiatha tells us* that he passed 
his youth under the patronage of the emperor of Delhi, from 

1 diinvaUabha-panipallava-talc tutam nav'inam vayah, ed. Grantha- 
mala vol. iv, i/ 32. This verse is wanting in the N.S.P. ed. 1894. The 
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svhomt we are told elsewhere, he received the title of Pandita- 
raja.* This emperor seems to have been Shah Jaban (1628- 
1658). He also seems to have lived under the protection of 
Hawab Asaf Khan (d. 1641). brother of Nur Jahan and a 
nobleman in the court of Shah Jahan, in whose praise he 
wrote his Asapha*vi7cs<i and who is also referred to in verses 
quoted in his Rasa'iahgadhara (p. 166 sudhiva varTi ; 457 
yiiksam in jfi/e. referring to Asaf’s death). In the latter work, 
there is also a reference ma verse (p. 521) to Nuradina 
which is apparently the Sanskritised form of one of the 
names of Jahangir (1605-1627). Shah Jahan’s father. Shah 
Jahan came to the throne in 1628 A. D.. and was thrown into 
prison in 1658 A. D. In his Jasad abharana Jagannaiha 
eulogises king Jagatsimba of Udaipur (1628-16S4) and in bis 
PrStiahhnrnpa king PrStianSrSyapa of KSmaiupa (1633'1666) : 
but they are essentally Identical works which have been 
utilised, with certain change of names and addition of verses.' 
to eulogise two patrons. It seems, therefore. Jagannltha enjoy- 
ed the patronage of four rulers, Jahangir, Shah Jahan. Jagat- 
'Slmba and PrananSrSyana at different periods of life. His 
literary activity, therefore, lay in the second and third 
quarters of the 17th cetttury *. and it extended roughly from 
about 1620 to 1660 A. D, Hage^a Bha]u commented upon his 
■CranthamSta text is published with the comm, of MahSdera DTt;$ita 
svbo claims to be a gcaodton of JagaooStba himself. The phrases 
Jiin-narapati and dildivara occur also in fiosa-gaAs3iihara and other 
works (see Aryendca Saima. Panditorola’k&vya-sarniraha, Osmania 
Univ. 1958, p. vii for referencesX 

1 See citation front Asapha-vil&sa given m introd. to KSvyamiU 
ed. of Rasa'gaAgSdhara p. 2 fa.; also Nageia on Rasa-gong' p. 3. 
The text of the Asapba-vliasa appears to contain lacuna and ends 
abruptly. The poet Faqdita-rSja, dted in the anthology Podyamrio- 
Jtirfliisjpl of HaribhSskara, whose commentary on the Vrtta-ratnakara 
was composed in 1676 A.O. (Bbandarkar, Rep. 1877-91, p. IxiiandRep. 
iS8S-S-l. p.60}ispfOltsblycac sathcr. TlKcch slsoacooiottniatcr cvj 
Afammata named PanditarlSia fc.v.) who » a dillerent auibor, Aufrecht 
(ii.'^Oa), makios a confusion bemeea the two, attributes ibe A'dvyo- 
jrritWa-[U3 to our JagaanStha. 
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Rasa-gahgadhara in the beginning of 18th century, while 
Jagannatha himself attacks Appayya Diksita who lived in the 
third quarter of the 16th century/ 

( 2 ) 

Jagaiinatha describes himself as son of Peru* (or Pcrama*) 
Bhatta and Laksmi, He was, like Appayya, a South Indian 
writer, being a native of Tailanga"* (Telugu country), 
and belonged to the Veiiginadu, Veginati orVeginada family 
of Brahmans^, His father was reputed for his learning, 
having been, as Jagannatha himself tells us,® taught the 
Vedanta by Jhanendra-bhik§u, the Nyaya-vai^e§ika by 
Mahendra Pandita, the Purva-mlmamsa by Khandadeva 
and the Mahdbha?ya by £:e§a Vire^vara. Our author learnt 
these subjects from his father, and also from one of his 
father’s teachers, Se§a Vlre^vara. Very little is known of 
his personal history, although curious tales about his fond- 
ness for a Muhammadan woman, named Lavahgl, and his 
death by plunging into the sacred river Ganges have gathered 
round his name/ Jagannatha was also the author of several 

1 On Jagannatha see V. A. Ramaswami Saslri, Jafsaniiutlia Pandita 
(reprinted from Journal of Annamalai Univ. iii-iv^ and Arycndra 
Sarma in the work cited above. Ramaswami Saslri gives Jagannatha’s 
date as 1590-1665. 

2 Rasa-gahg° i. 3, 

3 concluding verse to his Pranabliarana. 4 Pranabharana Jl. 52. 

5 colophon to J5/)J/n(/!7-v;7osa. 6 Rasa-gaiig” i-l. 

7 P. K. Code, in Studies in Ind. Lit. History ii, 1954, pp. 452-59, 
finds the earliest mention of the tradition in a MS dated 1843 A.D. 
But Acyuta Raya, whose SCdiitya'Sara is dated in 1831 A. D., discusses 
in his commentary on the Dhdminrvilasa (ed. NSP, Bombay 1933) the 
autobiographieal significance, of the lyrics in that work and of verses 
like yavanl navanlta-komaldhgl often attributed to Jagannatha. Sec also 
L. R. Vaidya in the introd. to his cd. of the Bhurnint-vildsa. For a full 
discussion of the Lavahgl episode sec V. A. Ramaswami Sastri, op, cit., 
pp. 19-21 ; P. K. Code in Bharatiya Vidyd iv, 1942, 57-62 and in Rdja- 
siliana Bharatl (Bikaner) ii, 1948, pp. 45-49. Arycndra Sarma assumes- 
the Lavahgi verses (given on p. 190, nos. 582-88) to be genuine. 
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poetical works,* besides writing the Rasa-gangadhara, the 
latest yet not the least important work on Poetics, and the 
Citramimamsa'khandana. He also wrote a grammatical work, 
directed against Bhattoji Diksita’s famous commentary Afono- 
rama, and called it 

Both the rhetorical works of Jagannaiba have been obtain* 
ed incomplete. The printed editions of the text of the Rasa- 
gahgadhara go up to the treatment ot uiiarSlamkara and break- 
off with an incomplete verse ; and so do most MSS noticed in 
the various reports and catalogues. Nageia or Nagoji Bhatfa’s 
commentary also ends with the same section. In conformity 
to a pun in the word gaiigadhara in the title, the work was 
apparently planned to consist of five beads (Snam) or 
chapters, of which we have got only one complete and 
another incomplete chapter^ The topics covered hy the 

1 Some of these have been pubhsbed by the N.S.P. For a list, see 
Introd. to Jagannitba's Rcsa-iaiig* (N. S. P. ed.) ; Aufrecht 1. I96b ; 
K&vyamSIa Cuccbaka i, p. 79 ; and Aryeodra Sarma in the work cited. 
These aret (I] Atnrta>Iahar[ <Km. Cuccbakaii) (2) Asapba‘v{tS$a, 
praise of Asaf Kban On ArycadnSama.op.cif.) f3) KaruaS-labarf 
(Km. Guccbaka ii) (4) Ca6ga-Iabarl or PlyOja-Jabarr (ed. N.S. P. 
Bombay }930) (5) Jagadibbarana, praise of 3as^t}iipba of Udaipur 
(6) PrinSbharana, praise of PiSnanSrSyana of KSmarOpa (Km 
Guccfaaka it; 31 verses in different metres) (7) BbSminT-viUsa (in four 
SaroulISsas on Anyokti, SrbgSra, Karuiia and $iDti. ed. N5P 1S94) (8) 
Manorani&-kuc3*mardana, directed against Bbattoii Dikjita's ManoramS 
(9) Yamunavarnana-campu (quoted in Rasa-g. pp. 19, 128) (10) Laksmf* 
laharKKm. Gucchakaii) (II) SudbS*fabarI(Km. Cuccbaka i). Of tbese 
nos. 3. 6 and 11 arequofed in Cbc /rosa-gaftfdVe.g- 60*p. 36 I //4 = 
p. 56 ;/( 1 »p. 20 ; aj also CefisS-laharJ p.243 (temrdd/ism soubfiSg- 
yam), 491 [samutpouib) ; BhSmM-rilSsa p. 402 [diganie Sriiyante), 403 
{pura-sorasO- The Pabca-Iabaryab (five laharis) are mentioned at p. 109. 

2 It cannot be determined nhetber the work was completed ; but it 
was certainly composed before Jagannfltba wrote his C/tra/nlmamsd- 
khatjdana, the second verse of which refers to the Rasa-gangadhara. 
In CltramJmirnsa-Uiondana, however, a reference is made to Ud5- 
haranilamtSra-prakarana of Rasa-^. (viiefat lu uddharartdlamlira- 
pral.ararte rasa-gaAgSdharddavetfytA.p.i2),bimhis Prakarapa is not 
found in the extant text of Rasa-g. 
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first Anana are : definition of Kavya, its four varieties 
Uttamottama, Uttama, Madhyama and Adhama ; Rasa and 
Bhavas ; Gunas, whether three or ten. In the second Anana 
we have divisions of Dhvani, with a discussion of Abhidha 
and Laksana, after which comes treatment of Upama and 
other poetic figures, enumerated as 70 ; but it is incomplete. 
The work is written in the form of Sutra and Vrtti. The 
Citraimmcimsa-khandana, directed against Appayya’s work 
of that name, also goes as far as the npa/mn/f-section and 
does not deal with utprek^d and atisaya which are found in 
some MSS of the Citra-vumamsd. There is a reference to a 
matter to be dealt with in the Nidarsanalamkara-prakarana 
<p. 101: adhikam tu nidarsandlamkdra-prakarane cintayiyyate) 
which Jagannatha obviously contemplated writing. 

( 3 ) 

Of comparatively recent writers, Jagannatha, besides 
citing Mammata, Ruyyaka and Jayaratha extensively, refers 
to and quotes Vidyadhara (p. 254), Vidyanatha (p. 162), 
Visvanatha (and the Sdhitya'darpam, p. 7) and Appayya, and 
refers very often to the navyah (pp. 25, 149, 240, 313, 
429, 478). The scathing criticism which he levels against 
Appayya as a slavish imitator of Ruyyaka and Jayaratha 
was, no doubt, prompted by the zeal of eclipsing the fame of 
another South Indian writer in the same field. Jagannatha 
also cites Srlvatsalanchana (p. 39), apparently the commen- 
tator on Mammata, an unknown Alamkara-bhasyakara 
(pp. 239, 365 ; also referred to by Jayaratha). and Ratnakara 
(pp.202. 207, 209, 211. 221, 225. 281. 313, 480.492 etc.) which 
last name is also cited by Appayya. Jagannatha also refers 
to a work called Alamkcira-ratndkara (pp. 163, 165). An 
anonymous Alamkdra-ratndkara is mentioned in Burnell 54a ; 
but Biihler' describes a work of that name by Sobhakara- 
mitra, son of Trayisvaramitra. Peterson informs us® that 

1 Kashmir Rep. App. ii no. 228, p. cxxviii. 

2 Rep. ip. 12. Buhicr (Report 1877) mentions a small work called 
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the Kashmirian poet YaSaskata extracted some sutras on 
AJainkara' from a work called Alamkara-ratnakara by 
Sobhlkaramitra, and illnstrated them in his Dev'i-stotra by 
composing verses in praise of Devi, as the opening words 
of the latter work themselves show*. The work of YaSaskara 
in Stein is for this reason called Alanjkaroddharajpa- 
sairinibaddha VevX-stotra* The Ratndkara of Jagannalha 
undoubtedly refers to this AlamkSra-ratnakara of Sobbakara- 
mitra ;.for the citation from Raioakara at p. lOJ^siltra 11 (as 
given in Peterson i p. 78).* Jayaraiha criticises (pp. 41,52) 
the Kashmirian Sobhakara who deviates from Ruyyaka. 
Jagaonatha says (p. 281) that Appayya DTk$ita follows 
Alaiiikdra'ratnakara- 

( 4 ) 

A’dgo/I Bha({a 

The commentator on the Rasa-saftsUdhara is Nhge$a or 
NSgojiBhana. whose name tve have already mentioned as a 
commentator on Mammata, Oovinda Tbakkuta, BhSnudatta 

Dfiv(ini-gStliS»paf!iifi.S wbieh coouins explaoationi of Ptakrit verses, 
apparently of the Dhvanyahka ; but there is do evidence (except the 
epithet KitmuakScarya in the colophon) to show that he was the same 
as the Kashmirian RainSkara. author of the poem llora-vlfoya. BORI 
MS no. J82. Cut. xii, p 207. 

1 These are given in Peterson, op. cit. App. pp. 77'^ J, 

2 rafnSkarSbhyanfarata grhUiClamkSrtfsBtrSni yathakrameijaf 
ianjlva devyB gi'n'r5/a-pMtryfi^ itoromi iatpsan irutC’gocorSnf. The 
commentaty on Ibis verse explaiost fri-iraylivara'inttrStmaia-Srl’iobha- 
karatnilra-\iracUe'lainK5ra'ratnakare‘la^kSrtt~tBiTBr}i, The colophon 
to BObier’s MS of the AlamkSre-roinakara reads trayiSvara-mantra- 
putrosya as a description of SohbSkaramitra, in which the word mamra 
is obviously a mistake for mlna. Stein's Jammu MS 58 reads Sobb5- 
kararaitra as the name of the author (cC. also WBod 1 162). 

3 The original is also called Alon^kSra'rainodBharana and the 
author Sobhakarelvara. See also Miua 1822 ; Hultzsch’s Eine Samm- 
JjuOipJ.ad. JJandschrllten J70. 

4 The work has been recovered and edited by C. R. Dcvadbar, 
Poona 1942. See under Minor Writers below. JagannStha refers to 
Aiamkara'ratnSkara in as many as eleven different places (secC. R. 
Devadhar in Proc. A-L O.C, Lucknow 1955, pp. 6065), 
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and Appayya. He was a Mahratta Brahman (with the surname 
Kala or Kale), son of Siva Bhatta and Satl, He lived in 
Benares and was patronised by Ramasimha of Srfigavera*pura 
(near Allahabad). He is one of the latter-day grammarians, 
who composed a number of works and commentaries on 
grammar, poetics and philosophy. He was a pupil of Hari 
DIksita. who was the son of of Viresvara Diksita and great- 
grandson of Bhattoji Diksita, the well-known author of the 
Siddhanta-kaiimudi. Bhattoji is known as a pupil of Sesa 
Krsna.' whose son Sesa Viresvara was, as we have noted, a 
teacher of Jagannatha himself. NagojI was. thus, separated 
from Jagannatha roughly by two generations, and flourished 
in the beginning of the 18th century. The India office MS 
of his commentary on Bbanudatta’s Rasa-manjarl is dated in 
Magha Samvat 1769=Feb. 1713 A.D.2 NagojI was the teacher 
of Vaidyanatha, the Maithili grammarian, and of Gangarama, 
the great-grandfather of Manirama (1802 A.D.).* 

NagojI wrote the following commentaries on various^ 
works on Poetics: (1) Guru-marma-prakdsika on Jagannatha’s 
Rasa'gansddliara. (2) Brhat and Laghii Uddyota on Govinda’s 
Pradipa on Mamraata. (3) Udaharana-dlpikd or °Pradipa on 
Mammata. (4) Alamkara-sudha and Vi^ainapada-vycikhycim 
^alpaddmnda on Appayya’s Kiivalayamnda. (5) Prakdsa on 


1 author of the Pada-candrika and Prokriyd-prakaia, and son and 
pupil of Sesa Narasimha or Nfsimha. For the Seja family of 
Benares see lA, 1912, p. 245f. — Nagojl’s relation to Jagannatha is 
illustrated thus : 


—Sesa Vlrcsvara- 
(son) 


Sesa 

Sesa Krsna — 

Nrsimha-> (son and 
pupil) 


-Perubhatta- 

fpupil) 


I — Bhattoji 
Diksita — 

(pupil) 


Viresvara 
Diksita 
(son and 
pupil) 


-Jagannatha 
(pupil of Sesa 
Viresvara 
and son of 
Perubhatta 


Hari 
Diksita 
(son and 
pupil) 


-y 


NagojI 

Bhatta 

(pupil) 


2 IOC iii, p. 355 ; cf. Belvalkar’s Systems of Skt. Grammar, p. 49. 

3 Manirama wrote a comm, on Jagannalha's Dhamim-vilasa in. 
1802 A.D. See/OCvii, p. 1526. 
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Bhanudatta's Rasa-maniarl. (6) A commentary on Bhanu- 
datta’s Rasa^tarangim. 

The relative chronology ol some works of NagojI is flxed 
byP. K.Gode (Oriental Thought i. no. 2. 1955, pp. 45-52) 
between circa 1670 and 1750 A.D. 
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■Commentaries. (I) Guru'niarma-prakasikH by N5gc^a or 
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above. (2) Vifamapadl Anonymous. Aufrecbl i. 494b. 
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Edition. Ed. Sivadatia and K. P. Parab. with Ciira-mlmSiixsd, 
NSP. Bombay 1893. 1907. 



CHAPTER IX 


LATER WRITERS ON RASA AND KAVI-SIK^a 
WRITERS ON RASA 
( 1 ) 

SaRADaTANAYA 

Saradatanaya, author of the Bhava-prakaia, ^prakasika or 
°prakasana, appears to have been a popular writer on the 
Rasas and Bhavas, who is quoted extensively by Kumara- 
svamin,^ and in the Kcima-dhenu on Vamana," as well as by 
commentators like Raghavabhatta. Rahganatha^ and Vasu- 
deva.* He is described as son of Bhatta Gopala and 
grandson of Krsna, and great-grandson of Laksmana of 
Kasyapa-gotra who is said to have been a resident of Matara- 
pujya village in the Meruttara country of the Aryavarta, and 
to have written a commentary on the Vedas, called the Veda, 
bhu^am. Our author was so named, because he was con- 
sidered to have been born by the grace of Sarada, worshipped 
in Benares. He learnt Natya-^astra from Divakara, and 
says that he is following Abhinavaguptacarya ; but his- 
work in some parts is in reality a condensed epitome chiefly 
of Bhoja’s Srngara-prakasa, which it cites and practically 
summarises. This fact will place Saradatanaya chronologi- 
cally later than Bhoja ; and the citation of the BhUva-prokuia 
by Siuga-bhupala (pp. 20, 139, 169, 202 etc.) will fix its other 
terminus at 1330 A.D. We may, therefore, assign our author 
roughly to the period between 1100 and 1300 A.D. 

Saradatanaya cites Agastya (p. 2), Kohala, Matrgupta 
Subandhu and Anjaneya (p. 251) as authorities on the dramatic 

1 pp. 12, 15,44,68,102, 106, 118, 121. 127, 129, 139, 143, 145, 219, 
223 etc. 

2 e g. on I. 3. 30. 

3 on Vikramo°, cd. N. S. P. 1885, p. 10. 

4 on Karpura-iiianp ed. N.S.P. 1900, pp. 5, 7, etc. 
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art. The work consists of ten fldftiAiaras as follows: 1 and 2, 
Bhava. 3. Avantara*bbavabhcda>svarQpa. 4. Sriigaralambana- 
nayakadi-svarQpa. 5. Nayaka-bhedavastha-rasa-bbava-vikara. 
6. Sabdartha-sambandha-bheda-prakara. 7. Natyctivrttadi- 
laksana. 8. Da^a-rupaka-laksa^a. 9. Nrtyabheda-svarupa- 
laksa^a. 10. Natya-prayoga-bhcda^piakara. 

The Kavi-kalpalata cited in this work (pp. 131, 175) 
is different from works of the same name of Arisijnba 
and DeveSvara ; for our author believes that the Kavya-prakaSa 
borrowed from it. For quotations in Saradatanaya’s work 
see Adyar Library Bulletin xix. 1-2, pp. 47-51. 

Ed. Yadugiri Yatiraj of Melkote and K. S. Ramaswami 
Sastri in Gaekwad’s Orient. Series 1930. 

< 2 ) 

itNCA-BHCPALA 

Si&ga*bhupala. whose name is also given as Sibga-dharaplfa 
Si&ga*iSja or Sifiga^mahlpati has been identified by Sesagiti 
Sastri with Sifigama Nayadu, rSja of Vefikafagiii who ruled, 
on the authority of a biographical sketch of the RSjSs of 
VeAkafagiri, about 1330 A.D.* This date is probable, as 
Mallinatha (on Kumara i.25, iti bhupalalii^RSsaruava 1.181), 
as well as KumatasvamiD, quotes our author. The intro- 
ductory verses of the Rasdrnava-sudhakara, attributed to this 
South Indian prince, show that he belonged to the Recarla 
dynasty, and ruled over ibe country lying between the Vin- 
dhyas and Srlfaila, of which Rajacalam (Racakonda) was the 
hereditary capita!. Hewas the son of Ananta (or Anapota) 

1 For detains see Sgii,pp, 7*11; also introd. to Trivandrum ed. 
of the ftardr^rava'. M. T. Narasimba Aiyangar (ed. SuftAafifii-nlvi, 
VaniviUsa Press, Sriraogacn 1908) states tbat Sihgama Ndyadu, 
our author, was a contemporary of Pnu^ha DevaiSja of Vijayanagar 
(U22-1477 A.O.) ; but P. R. Bbaodatkar fo his Note on Singa-bhOpSla 
i\a Proc. Flrsi Orieni. Con/. Poona, ii, 1916, p. 425) doubts the correct- 
ness of this date. A. N. Krishna Aiyangar would assign the period bet- 
ween 1340 atsd 1360 A. D. (Proc. A-IjO.C., Mysore 1937. pp. 264-73). 
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Payodhiinathana samavakara (p. 290), Kandarpa-sarvasva by 
himself (p. 151), and Virdmnda (pp. 159. 160). 

The Rasdrnava in three Vilasas comprehends, with profuse 
illustrations, practically all the topics of Dramaturgy and 
Rasa. The topics, in brief, arc as follow : Vilasa I. Natya- 
Jaksana and Rasa-laksana ; qualities and classification of the 
Nayaka ; his assistants in love affairs : the qualities and 
classihcatioD of the Nayika ; incidental treatment of three 
Ritis (Gaudf, VaidarbhT and Paficafi). four dramatic Vrttis 
(SattvatT, KauSiki. Arabbati and Dbaraii), Fiavrttis and 
Sattvika Bhavas. II. Detailed treatment of 33 vyabhicari' and 
8 sthayi'bhavas ; aspects of Rati : other Rasas besides An- 
gara ; opposition and commixture (Saipkara) of Rasas ; 
Rasabh^sa. III. DiQereot kinds of Rupaka and its subject' 
matter : five Attha-prakttis ; Pataka*sibanaka ; five Avastbas; 
five Sanidhis with all tbelr Abgas treated in detail ; BbC^anas : 
Nataka as the principal RQpaka ; other types of RQpaka ; 
languages to be employed ; naming of difierent characters. 
The printed text in the 'Trivandrum Skt. Series covers more 
ihan 300 pages. 

Sibga-bbGpala appears to have written a NQ/aka-parl- 
bhafa^, which topic is also treated btiefiy at the end of bis 
RflsSrtiavfl. Sifiga-bhupala also wrote a work entitled 
Samstia-siidhakara (ed. Kalivara Vedantavagisa and S, P. 
Ghosh, New Arya Press, Calcutta 1879) which appears to be 
a commentary on the Sarttgita’ratnakara of Sarngadeva. 

Editions. (1) by Sarasvatiscsa Sastri, Venkatagiri 1895. (2) 
by T. Canapati Sastri in the Trivandrum Sansk. Series, 1916, 

( 3 ) 

BHANUDATTA 

Bhanudatta* is notable for his two popular works on the 
subject of Nayaka-nayika and the Rasas, called the Rcso- 

1 It is a small work of 289 verses. Sec India Office Cat. vol. ii (Keith 
and Thomas), no. 5243, p. 346. 

2 The form BhSoukara of this name is given by Seja Cinttoaqi's 


J6 
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Gananatha\ while the author of the poem describes himself 
as the son of Ganapati or Gananaiba*. There are also a few 
verses in the two works of our Bhaoudatta which occur 
in the poem. Thus the mangala-veitt of the Rasa-manjarl 
{atnxiyani caranam)~Gita-gaurUa ii. p. 90 ; akaroh kimu 
netra’ in Rasa-manjari Sl^^Giia-gaur'da ii, p. 14 ; praneiasya 
prabhavati in Rasa^taraingini iv, p. 40 ed. Granthamala = 
Clia-gaurlsa ii. p. 77. As the Cua-gauriia is not a mere 
compilation in which we may expect verses from other 
writers, the presence of verses in it from the two works of 
Bbanudatta can be reasonably explained by a presumption 
of common authorship of the three works. 

The Gitorgaufiia appears to have been modelled on 
Jayadeva’s Clta^govinda which, like KalidSsa’s MeghO’diVa, 
gave birth to numerous imitations in later limes.* Even a 
cursory examioatioo of these two works will show the close 
coooexjon between them ; and it is remarkable that sot only 
the general scheme, but even the verses in some chapters of 
DhSoudatta’s poem correspond in metre with those of 
Jayadeva’s. Thus: 

Jayadeva 

pralaya-payodhi-jale dhrlavan asi vedam 
vihila-vahitra-cariiram akhedam 
keSava dlirta mina-iarlra. jaya jagadUa hare 
and Bhaoudatta 

bhramsi jagati sakale pratilavam avUe^am 

1 In MSS of Rasa-larang’ noticed in ALeip 83S, Weber 1726. 

2 kaii’gananUlhasutasya kaver Hi xacanarn irHagati dfianyam, ii. 
p. 50 ; kfta-hara-vinayo gaiyapaiHanayo nigadatl hita-k&raijam ii, p. 5S. 

3 e g. the CHa-gaAgStlhara by Kalyana. the by RSma. 

the exta-digambara by Vatniamani (ffWi. 181, Ihe Glla^Sgltava by 
Prabblkara, son of BbQdbara, dated Samvat 1674 (Bbandaikar 
Rep. lS82-^3 p, 9). A CXta-rSghara by HatitaipkSra is mentioned 
in HPS ii, no. 53. See also RSma-gHasovlnda llOC vii, p. 1480) 
characterised by Eggeling as “a weak imitation o£ Jayadeva's Ci/a* 
govinefa’' but attributed to Jayadeva. Eggeling quotes from Garcin 
de Tasjy about such passing off of imitations of Clio-govinda for 
that of Jayadeva. Cf. Pischel, Die Hofdichxer det Lakftnanasena p. 23‘ 
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samayituin iva jana-khedam ase^am 
purahara krta maruta-vesa, jaya bhuvanddhipate. 

Again, Jayadeva 

nibhrta-nikunja-grhani gatayd nisi rahasi niliya 

vasantam 

cakita-vilokita-sakola-disd ratUrabhasci’rasena 

hasantam 

sakhi he kesi-mathanam itddram 

ramaya inayd saha madana-manoralha-bhavitayci 

savikcirani 

and Bhanudatta 

abhinava-yauvana-bhu^itayd dara-taralita-loccma- 

taram 

kimcid-iidahciia-vihasitayd calad-ovirala-pidaka- 

vikaram 

sakhi he satnkaram iidita-vildsam 

saha samgamaya mayd natayd rali-kaiitnka-darsita- 

hdsam. 

These two extracts, taken at random, will show how close 
the imitation is. We may presume reasonably from this that 
Bhanudatta’s work was written some time after Jayadeva’s 
lyric had achieved sulBcient literary reputation to be thus 
imitated. Whether we place Jayadeva in the first or second 
half of the 12th century, Bhanudatta cannot be put earlier 
than that century, and this conclusion gives us one terminus 
to his date. 

The other terminus is furnished by the date of one 
of the commentaries on the Rasa-mahjarl. called the 
RasamahjarT-vikasa {oz -vildsa) by Gopala Vopadeva), 
son of Nrsirnha, which is expressly dated in 
1572 A. D.^ In the iarhgadhara-paddhati, which was 

1 Stein, Jammu Cal. p. 63, corrected at p. 421, also p. 273. As to 
the date of this commentary and the era used, sec below Bibliography. — 
Kumarasvamin, at the beginning of the 15th century, quotes (p. 280) 
the authority of a work called Rasa-manjarl to show that viraha- 
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compiled about 1363 A.Dv several verses are cited uoder 
the names of BbaQU'paiRdita and Vaidya Bhanu-pandita (7P0, 
973, 1032, 1271, 3328, 3685). none of which, however, can 
be traced in the known works of our author. Jahlana, whose 
anthology |cd. GOS. Baroda 1938) was compiled about the 
middle of the 13th century, also quotes and ascribes to 
Bhanu-pandita and Vaidya Bbaau-pandita as many as 36 
verses, which are similarly unltaceable. but three of which 
are found under the same citation in the Paddhaii (790=p 68, 
973=p. 107. and 3328=p. 183). It may, however, be presumed 
that the author of the Rasa^manjari was not unknown at this 
period, and that in the anthologies the epithets vaidya and 
pandita were annexed to an earlier or later Bhanu in order to 
distinguish him from our author, whose namesake be was^. 

A closet approximation of BbSnudatta's date is possible 
if any inference is permissible from the mention of NijSma* 
dharaoipau in the Rasa-maiilarl. It is suggested* that (be 
Nizam referred to as ruler of Davagiri by Ananta Pai?dita's 
commentary is Ahmad Nizam Shah, who obtained possession 
of Daulatabad (Devagiri) sometime between 1499 and 1507 
A.D. and founded the Nizam Sbahi dynasty of Dekkan. P. V. 
Kane brings in fresh evidence by pointing out (HSP, p. 296- 

vlpralambfia ia also termed praQaya mdns. It is not clear whether the 
reference is (o Bhanudatta, for the dictum cannot be traced in his Rasa-' 
maiiiari. 

1 IntheSabhyolarpkatana of Govlndaji (Bbandarkar/?r^. 1887-91, 
p. Ixiit) we have seiectioos from Che poems of Sfaioukara and fibSnu- 
paijdita, by which obviousfy a di.tmctioo. is meant between the t«o 
poets.— Har DaCta Sarma {ABORt. xrii. 1936, pp. 243-58), relying 
chiefly on the ascription of a large number of BhSoudatta’s verses to 
poet BbSnukara by some tale anthotogies. suggests their identity, which 
is very doubtful. See on this question G. V. Devasthali in W/l, vii, 
1944, pp. II!-I7 ; P. K. Code in Ind. Culture iu. pp. 751-56 and S. K. De, 
Some problems, p. 147. 

2 J. AT. 27i? AT Jlanv .‘VudstWA pi ffsn Sassaalb Jia fMu'.vsd 

of Patna Univ. iii. no. 1-2) thinks that the Niiam is the second ruier 
of the dynasty, and Knija (so interpreted also by Ananta Patjdita) is 
Krsia Deva R5ya of Vijayanagar (IS09-I530). 
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97) that Bhanudatta married a sister of the Smrti-writer 
Misaru Mi^ra, author of Vivadacandra, who flourished in 
the middle of the 15th century. It would not be unreasonable, 
therefore, to assign Bhanudatta to a period between 1450 
and 1500 A.D. 

In the last verse of the Rasa-manjan, Bhanudatta’s native 
country is given as Videha (vidchabhuhy or Mithila, which 
agrees with Burnell's description of Bhanudatta as a native of 
Mithila. As a Maithili writer, it is not surpising that he was 
acquainted with the Gaudlya Jayadeva’s well-known lyric, and 
tried to emulate it with a similar work on Siva and Gaurl. In 
another work called Kumdra-bhdrgaviya- attributed to Bhanu- 
datta, the author is called the son of Ganapati or Gananatha 
(obviously the same as our author), and his pedigree is given 
thus : Ratne^vara-> Sure^vara (author of a iarlraka-bha^ya- 
varttika)-^ Vi^vanatha-> Ravinatha-> Bhavanatha-> Maha- 
deva-> Ganapati->- Bhanudatta. Ganapati appears to have 
been a poet whose verses arc quoted by Bhanudatta himself 
in his Rasa-tarahginl. A poet Ganapati is praised, in a verse 
ascribed to one Raja^ekhara in Jahlana's anthology (p. 45), 
as the author of a work called An Alamkara- 

tilaka in five chapters and a Snigdra-dlpika arc also attributed 
to our Bhanudatta. 

The Snigara-dlpika is not available, but the Alamkara- 
tilaka has been published^. It is written in mixed prose and 
verse and cover the usual topics of Sanskrit Poetics. The 
first Pariccheda speaks of Kavya, of which Rasa is declared 

1 In Madras ed. of 1872, as well as in the MSS noticed by Aufreebt 
(Bod. Cal. 213bl and Bhandarkar (Rep. 1883-84 p. 12), the reading 
vidarbhabhuh is a mislection ; for the author represents the river 
Ganges as flowing through his country, which is true of Videha and not 
ofVidarbha. Cf. Weber ii no. 1726. The title /nWro, often appended 
to Bhanudatta’s name, would indicate that he was a Maithili Brahman, 
and that he was probably not a Vaidya. 

2 The work is in 12 Ucchvasas in mixed prose and verse. Sec IOC 
vii p. 1540, where the genealogical verses arc quoted in full. 

3 By G. V. Devasthali in JBRAS (New Series), xxiii-xxv (1947-49). 
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to be the soul, and deals with its three varieties, Uttama, 
Madhyama and Adhama. Jt then goes on to six Ritis and 
four Vrttis (Kai^iki etc.) The second and third Pariccbcdas 
are devoted respectively to Doja and Guna, in the treatment 
o£ which the work closely follows Bboja. The fourth and 
filth Paricchedas deal with Alacrkaras of Sabda and Artha 
respectively, enumerated as 77. A work of the author’s 
called Citrfl-cfludrifca is cited. 

The Rosa WKwi/nri jy a much smaller work which deals 
generally, with illustfatlons, the topics of Nayaka-Nayika. 
their adjuncts and excellences, the two varieties of Srfigara. 
and ten stages of Vipralambha-Sthgara. The Rasa rcrfl/iginl, 
divided into eight Tarahgas, deals more elaborately with 
Rasas, with a detailed treatment of ^ifigata. The chapter* 
arrangement of topics is as follows: (i) Sihayhbblva (ii) 
Vibhava (iii) Anubbava (iv) S5tlvika*bbava (v) VyabbieSri- 
bhSva (vi) Sfdgara Rasa (vii) Other Rasas (viii) Three 
kinds of Of^li in relation to Sthayhbbava, etc. 

The commentaries on the two works of Bhinudatta, as 
detailed below, are numerous. Of these, tbe NoukS on Rosa- 
Jaraftgitil by GaflgSrama Jadi. and tbe VyaAgySrfha’kaiimudi 
and *Prak3sa on Rasa^manjart by Aoanta'pandita and Nagojl 
Bhaita respectively have been published. 

BhSnudatta also appears to have compiled an anthology 
called Kasa‘p5r{f3:a (printed by Matiial Banarsldas, Lahore 
1939). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Rasa^ma/ijarl 

Editions. (I) InKavya-saingraha of Jivananda Vidyasagar, 
2nd. ed. Calcutta 1886. (2) cd. Rama Sastri Tailanga, with 
Vyahgyartha-kaumudi of Ananta Pandita and ’Praka^a of 
Nagoji Bhatfa, Benares Skt. Scries. 1904. (3) ed. Venkatarama 
Sastri in Telugu characters. Madias 1909. (4) In C7rant/ja* 
j-atna-malo vol. I. Our references are to the Benares cd. 
Commentaries. (1) Vyansyortha-kaumudiby Aaztiti Paridita. 

SOD of Tryambaka Pandita CTtutaj') and grandson of 
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Balo Pandita, and great-grandson of Nilakantha Pandita. 
His native place was Punyastambha (Puntambem in 
Ahmednagar) on the Godavari. The comm, was written 
at Benares in Samvat 1692=1636 A. D. at the request of 
Candrabhanu, son of Virasenadeva and grandson of 
Madhukara. The date of composition is speciQed in the 
concluding verse which is given in the India Office MS 
(Eggeling, IOC iii, p. 356), but omitted in the printed text. 
Ed. as above. Ananta also wrote a Mudrarak^asa- 
pilrvaplthikd (Mitra 1654), and a commentary on Govar- 
dhana-sapiasafi in 1645 A.D. (ed. N.S.P. Bombay, 1886). 

(2) °Prakdsa by Nagoji or Nagesa Bhatta, for whom 
see under Jagannatha. Ed. as above. IOC, iii, no. 1222/, 
2602 ; BORI Cat. xii, nos. 223-25, p. 258f. 

(3) “Parimala by Se§a Cintamani, son of Se.sa Nrsimha 
and younger brother of Sesa Kr.sna. Extract in Mitra 3115, 
vol. ix p, 194, and Bhandarkar. Rep. 1883-84. p. 365. 
The MS in Mitra appears to have been copied in Sarnvat 
1609 (=1552-53 A.D.) ; but the MS in Bhandarkar bears 
no date. There are six MSS of this comm, in BORI Cat. 
xii, nos. 217-222 ; see also IOC iii, nos. 1226-27, p. 357. 
Cintamani also wrote several other works including one 
on Prosody called Chandalj-prakusa (Aufrecht 189a). 

(4) °Vikasa (or ’’Vilasa) by Gopala Acarya, alias 
Vopadeva of Kaundinya-gotra, son of Nrsimha and 
grandson of Gopala of Jabala-grama in the Maharastra 
country, and pupil of Meuganatha. He calls his author 
Bhanukara. The comm, is dated in Sarnvat 1484=1428 
A. D. See Jammu Cat. no. 1221 (extract). Sridhara 
Bhandarkar however, points out {Rep. oj Second Tour 
1904-06, p. 36) that the dale is 1494 and not 1484 as given 
by Stein (extr, p. 273). but he thinks that it is Saka era, 
in which case the date of the commentary will be 
1572 A.D. See P. K. Godc in ABORT xvi (1934-35) 
pp. 145-47. 

(5) Rasika-ranjanl by Gopala Bhatta, son of Harivarnsa 
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Bhatta DrSvida and grandson of Ncsiinha BhaUa. He also 
wrote a comm, on Rodra’s Srhg.til. There is also a 
commentator of the same name on Mammata, They may 
all be identical. See above pp. 95. 161. MSS: Auftecht L 
495b. ji. 116a, iii. 106a ; BORI MSS Cai. xii. nos. 226-30 
(extracts). The commentary by Harivarpsa Bbatta in 
Oudh Cat. xi. 10 is probably a mistake for this comm, of 
his son. For Gopala's other works see Aufrecht i. 161. 

(6) Samanjasa or Vyaugyartha-kaumudi by Visve^vara, 
son of Laksmidbara. f or whom see the chapter on Minor 
Writers below. MSS: Aufrecht i. 495b. it, U6a. lii. 105a. 

(7) *Amoda by RahgaiayiD alias GurujMafayin or 
Gurujala RahgaSayin. who is said to have studied 
under MahadeSika of V5dbula-goira and under his own 
paternal uncle AnaotScarya. He is described s$ son of 
Dharmlcarya of Cilukamari family. He was a $flvai$ctava. 
V. Ragbavan points out that CurujSia is a village in 
Paload Taluq in Guntur district ; the author’s real name 
was thus Rahgaiayin. Cbilakamari is in the East 
Godavari district ; this epithet attached to the names of 
his father and grandfather shows that this must have 
been their original home. Raugaiayin frequently criticises 
Parimala which, as noted above, cannot be later than 
1553 A. D. He quotes also Kuralayananda ol Appzyya, 
as well as Fraudha^manarama of Bhat[ojI Djksita. whose 
literary activity belongs to the last quarter of the 16th 
century. Raflgafayin, therefore, may be assigned to the 
1st half of the Hth century A.D. Besides the Amoda 
commentary he wrote a Srngiira'lahafi which he himself 
quotes. Madras Cat. xxii. 12941-42. (extracts). 

(8) Vyaitsyartha-dlpika by Atianda Sarman. son of 
Tryamhaka. Aufrecht i. 495a. u. I16a. 

(9> Bham-bhava-praXStirii by Mahadeva. Tanjore 
Cat ix, DO. 5284, p. 4070. 

(10) RasiXa-rar'tjana by Vrajaraja Dlksita. soa of 
Kamaraja and father of Jiva^ja. North IFestern Pov. Cat. 
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1877-86, ii. 120. See below under Jivaraja’s comm, on 
Rasa-tar ahgini. Burnell wrongly enters Rasika-ranjam 
as a commentary by "the author of the text.” It appears 
from Madras Cat. xx. Kavya, p. 8008 that Vrajaraja wrote 
an independent poem, entitled Rasika-ranjana, in three 
Stabakas, describing feminine attractions and charms. Are 
the two works identical? 

(11) Rasamanjarl-sthiila-talparyariha. IOC iii, 1230/> 
543, p. 358. 


Rasa-tarahgini 

Editions. (1) with Nauka of Gahgarama Jadi, in Puthi 
form, Kashi Samskrita Press. Benares 1886 (2) in Grantha- 
ratna-mald vol. i. 1887-88 (3) ed. Regnaud in his Rhctorique 
Sanskrite, Paris 1884 (text in Roman transliteration). 
Commentaries. (1) “Nauka by Gahgarama Jadi or Jadin. 
Madras Cat. xxii 12930 (extract)-31. This commentary is 
dated in Sainvat 1799=1742-43 A.D. (P. K. Gode in 
ABORl, xiii, p. 186). Gahgarama is also the author 
of an independent work called Rasa-mlmamsa (ed. with 
the author’s Chaya, Kashi Samskrita Press, Benares 
1885), in which he refers to his Nauka. He was son of 
Narayana and pupil of Nilakantha, and also wrote two 
works on logic, one of which is T arkdmrta-ca^aka ; in 
it he gives the names of his father and preceptor (see 
Aufrecht i. 140). This is a comm, on the Tarkamrta of 
Jagadi^a. On Gahgarama Jadi see G. V. Devasthali in 
Journal oj Univ. Bombay, xi. pt. 2, 1942. pp. 84-88. 

(2) Rasika-ranjam by Venidatta Tarkavagisa Bhattacarya, 
son of Viresvara and grandson of Laksmana. From 
a corrupt verse giving the date Eggeling (/OC. no. 1216) 
surmises that the commentary was dated is 1553 A. D. : 
but G. V. Devasthali (M v, 1942, p. 195f) shows that this 
early date cannot be accepted. In his opinion the work 
belongs to the beginning of the 18th century, about 1708 
A. D. The author belonged to the Ahicchatra-dhara Kula, 
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and his genealogy is thus given : Mabidhara (a Mantrika 
of Ka^pali and author of mantra-mahodadhi)~^Ks.\y&ni-^ 
Laksmana-vVire^vara-vVenidatta. Vc^Idatta also wrote 
an independent work on Poetics called AlamkSra-candro- 
daya. See under Minor Writers below, MSS : Aufrecht i. 
494b. ii. U5h,22Qa. iii. 106i:lOC iti, no 1216/1703a 
p, 354 Cexiract) ; Madras Cou Hii. bo. 12932. 

(3) "Setu or *Seiu-bandha by Jivaraja, son of Vrajaraja 
Diksita (see bibliography above under i?fljfl-niaH;uri).MSS : 
Aufrecht j. 494b, ii. 220a, iii. I06a. The Rasa-setu in Aufre* 
chi i. 494b is probably the same cotomentary. He was the 
great-grandson of SamatSja Dik?ita (g. v. under Minor 
Writers), who lived in the latter part of the 17th century. 
He speaks of GafigarStna’s comw. NeukS with contempt 
(introd. verse 9). ' Extract in Ulwar Cat. no, 226. 

(4) Rasodadhi by GapeSa. MS dated 169S A. D. 
Bubler. Cat. Gujarat. Kathiawad etc. 3. 54. 

(5) J?(Jsodad/it by MahSdeva. Kielborn, Central Prov. 
Cat. 104. 

(6) SShltya-sudha or KSvyc^sudhS by NemifSba, son of 
BhlmaiSha. described as mahSrSjSdhiroja. Aufrecht 
i. 494b, iii. 106a. See Cat. BORl M S xii, pp. 234-35. 
P. K. Godc {Cal. Orient. Journal, », pp. 217-20) would 
identify the author with Hemi Shah 11 of Jawhar line of 
chiefs in Bombay Presidency — about 1650 A D. 

<7) biutana-iarj by Bhagavadbbatta Aufrecht i. 494b. 

(8) Comm, by Ayodbyaprasada. Aufrecht i. 494b. 
The author also commented on the Vrtta.ratnakara. 

(9) Comm, by Dinakara. Aufrecht ii. 115b. Possibly 
this is the comm, ascribed to NemHaha. mentioned above, 
who was Dinakara’s patron, as the nominal author. 

Alantkara-tilaka 

Ed. G. V. Devasthali in JBRAS, New Series, xxiii pp, 57-82. 
xxiv-xxv pp. 92-120 (1947*49). The name of the author is 
£ivcn as Bbanukara in Burnell 54a and Bhaa Daji Catalogue. 
The work is in five paricchedas (Peterson vi. App. p. 29). 
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Srngara-dtpika 

Aufrecht i. 661a i = Oudh Cat. iii. 12). 

( 4 ) 

Following upon these, we have innumerable works of a 
similar nature which take Rasa, especially Srhgara, as its 
principal theme, and which were composed apparently with 
the purpose of guiding the poet with rules and illustrations in 
the composition of erotic pieces so popular and profuse in 
Sanskrit literature. The most important of these works and 
their authors will be mentioned in the chapter on Minor 
Writers below. 

Some Vaisnava authors, like Rupa Gosvamin, however, 
attempt to bring Vaisnava ideas to bear upon the general 
theme of poetic or dramatic Rasa. We shall, for conve- 
nience of treatment, take them in a group here. 

RUPA AND nVA COSVaMIN 

Rupa Gosvamin, son of Kumara and grandson of Mukun- 
da, is the author of numerous Vaisnava works, including the 
Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu and Ujjvala-mlamani, which give an 
analysis and exposition of Bhakti-rasa on the analogy of the 
orthodox Rasa, especially the Srhgara or Erotic. He is well 
known as a contemporary of Caitanya, the Vaisnava reformer 
of Bengal, and must have, therefore, flourished towards the 
end of the 15th and the first half of the 16th century. This 
date is confirmed by the dates which some of his works bear. 
His Dana-keli-kaumudl and Vulagdha'inadhava were composed 
respectively in 1495 and 1533 A.D.^ ; while his Lalita-madhava, 
Bhakti~rasamrta and Utkalika-vallarl are dated respectively in 
1537, 1541 and 1550 A.D, The most flourishing period of 
Rupa’s literary activity thus falls between 1533 and 1550 
A.D., but it must have begun as early as 1495 A.D. 

1 For information about these authors see S. K. De, Vaisnava 
Faith and Movement in Bengal, Calcutta 1942. 
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The commeDtary Lacana-rocarii on Vijvah-riilamani was 
composed by his nephew JIva Gcsvamin. son of his younger 
brother Vallabha (a/fas Anupama).* His MfiJ/iova-ma/jofsava 
was composed in 1555 A.D. and his Gopula-campu bears the 
dates 1589 and 1592 A.D. 

Rupa Gosvamin also appears to have written a treatise on 
Dramaturgy called Nataka-candrika. which is quoted in 
the commentary on the Vidagdfia-madhava and in the 
yaifnavatofini on the Bhagavaia. At the commencement of 
this work, RSpa Gosvamin states that in composiag 
It he consulted the Bbarata-iasira and Rata-stidhakara 
{Rasarnava-sudhakara of £ihga-bbiipala), and rejected 
generally (i. 2) the treatment of the Stihitya-dorpaj^ia as- 
being opposed to Bharata’s views. The topics dealt with 
in eight sections are: (I) general characteristics of a 
drama. (2) the hero (nayaka). (3) the divisions of a RQpaka 
<DatidI etc). (4) elements in the action (saipdhi. pataki etc) and 
their classification, (5) arthopak$epaka and its divisions (vi;- 
kambhaka etc). (6) division of acts and scenes, f?) distribution 
of dialects (bh3$a-vidhana). (8) styles of dramatic composition 
■{vrtti) and their employment according to the Rasa intended. 
The work is not a small one. and the illustrations taken 
mostly from Vaisnava works are fairly minute and numerous. 
In his C/}jvafa-ii«fania”« Kfipa gives illustrative verses from 
most of his own poetical and dramatic productions, such as 
Uddhava-dSla, Vidagdha-mSdbava, Danakeli-kaumudl and 
other works*. A Rasamrta-Seja is also attributed to Rupa. 

1 On tbe question o! date sec S. K.De, PadyUxati (ed. Dacca 
Univ. 1934) pp. li-liii. A list of ROpa’s works will be found on pp. 
xlix-I. 

2 Fora list of his works see also S. K. De, Vclynava Faith and 
Movement pp. 113-118 ; alsoanalysis of BhakihrasSmrta and U/jva/a- 
nUortionj at pp. 126-167. This work may also be consulted for tbe 

tnovel application of the orthodox Rasa-theory to the doctrine of 
Bhakti and for an exposition of Ibe erotic mysticism ia these Vaijaava 
works, which expresses relisiouslonfings in the language and imagery 
of earthly passion. Tbe question is, therefore, not dhcusscd here. 
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VI^VAI^aTHA cakravartw 

Visvanatha Cakxavartin, who wrote the commentary, 
called Amnda-candrika or Ujjvala-inlamani-kirana, lived at 
the end of the 17th and beginning of the 18th century ; for 
he composed a commentary called Sarartha-darsim on the 
Bhagavata in Saka 1626=1704 A.D., while his Amnda- 
candrika is also dated in Saka 1618=1696 A.D. He also 
wrote, besides several Vai§nava works, a commentary on the 
Almnkara-kaustubha of Kavikarnapura, mentioned below. He 
mentions a work called Rasa-taranginl by Narayana Bhatta 
in his commentary on Ujjvala-nllamani (ed. MSP, p. 25). 

KAVIKARKAPVRA 

Paramananda-dasa Sena Kavikarnapura described as the 
youngest son of :§ivananda Sena and pupil of Srinatha, wrote 
a work called Alamkara-kaustubha. The author was a well- 
known Vaisnava of Bengal belonging to the Vaidya family, and 
wrote several Sanskrit Vaisnava works, including a metrical, 
life of Caitanya {Caitanya-carUamrta ed. Radharaman Press, 
Murshidabad 1884) and a drama on the same theme {Caitanya- 
candrodaya, ed. Bibl. Ind. 1854). His drama Caitanya- 
candrodaya was composed in Saka 1494 or 1501 = 1572 or 1579 
A.D.^, and his Gauranga-ganoddesa-dlpika was composed 
in 1576 A.D.- His father Sivananda was an elder disciple 
of Caitanyadeva, who used to organise and lead the annual 

1 The date is given in the verse: Sake caturdaSa-iatc ravi-vaji-yukte I, 
gauro harir dharani-mandala aviraslt/lasmin catur-navati-bhaji tadiya- 
rila-j grant ho' yam uvirabhavat kaiamasya vaktrat, which tells us that 
Gaurahari or Caitanya was born in Saka 1407, and that the drama, 
which deals with him, was written in Saka 1494 or 1501=1572 or 1579 
A.D. See discussion about the date in Vaifiiava Faith mentioned 
above. Aufrecht is incorrect in stating that it was composed in 1543 
A.D. (But see Sten Konow Ind. Drama p. 93, section 104). For the 
author and his works sec S. K.Dc, PadyavaU (ed. Dacca Univ. 1934), 
pp. 188-90 and Vaisnava Faith and Movement pp. 32-34, 

2 HPS ii p. 50, as well as ALeip 721, reads Sake vasii-graha-mite 
which gives 1576 or 1577 A.D. but IOC no. 2510 reads Sake rasarasa- 
mite which would give 1540 A.D. 
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exodus of Caitanya’s followers to Puri from Bengal. Mitra 
in the introduction to his edition of the drama (p, vi) says 
that Kavikarnapura was bom in 1524 A.D. at KaficanapaJli 
(Kafiedapa^a) in Nadiya a few years before Caitanya’s death. 
The Alainkara-kaustubha is composed in ten kirorias, as 
follow : 1 Kavya-laksapa. 2 Sabdariha. 3 Dhvani, 

4 GunibbOta-vyaigya, 5 Rasa-bbava*radbheda. 6 Gu^a, 
7 Sabdalaipkara, 8 Arlbalainkata. 9 Riti, 10 Dosa*. It is thus 
a more comprehensive work than Rupa Gosvamin's and the 
Vai§navite proclivities are not so prominent ; but most of the 
illustrative verses are in praise of Krfna and the subject-matter 
follows the Kavya-prakSSa in treatment. The coromejjtaijcs 
on this work are noticed below. 

KAVICANDRA 

Kavicaodra describes bimsell^ as a physician and as son of 
Kavikar^apQra and Kau^alyS, grandson of VidylvifUtada, and 
father of KavibbQ$ao^ Kavivallabha belonging to the 
Datta family of DItgbShka-grSma. He wrote a CikltsS- 
ratnSvali* in 5aka 1583 («1661 A.D.) where the same 
personal history is given. The date precludes bis 
identification with the poet of the same name quoted 
in the anthology called Pady&vali*. He wrote, among 
other works, a KSvya-candrika in 15 prakSfas dealing 
with {l)kavya-laksapa. (2) Sabda-Sakti. (3) rasa, (4) bhava. 
(5) rasa-bheda, (6) rasabhasa. (7) kivya-bheda, (8) pramana* 

• 1 Fora detailed resume of iU coDteots tee Mitra 1(62. 

2 toe, iii, pp. 344-4S; ABod pp. 211-12. 

3 toe, V, pp. 958-S9. Aufreebt (ii. 166) meationt the date with a 
query, but the date Appears to be conect. 

4 See ed. S. K. De. Dacca Univ. 1934. not. 162, 166. 188.189, 
190-191. See also /OC vii, p. 1534, at p, 1535, Hie verses quoted from 
Kavicaodra'swotkin 4Fod212a gives the same accouot of the author, 
and the colophon says: it! dlrghSAkit-grS/na’nhSsiflaSioitilcdbhava' 
>'ajdyfl-/rMav/candra-v/rae<VJyiJffli etc. It is, therefore, not possible that 
ParamSoanda Sena KavikarqapQra. aulbor of the Caitanya-candrodaya. 
is identical with KavikarpapOra, father of Kavieandra. 
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nirupana, (9) riti. (10) guna, Ul) sabdalamkara. (12) ariha* 
lamkara, (13) dosa, (14) kavitopaya, and (15) natya^ He 
quotes, besides older authors, the Kavi-kalpalata, Sahitya- 
darpam, Rdmacandra-campu, Ratnavali-kavya, iSatUi-candrika 
Stavavall and an author called Purusottama, as well as twc 
of his own works called Saradaharl and Dhdtii-condrika. His 
date would be latter half of the 17th century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

U jjvala-nllamani 

Editions. (1) with Locana-rocanI of Jiva Gosvamin, 
Murshidabad 1889, 1917 in Bengali characters (2) with the 
same and with the comm. Amnda-candrika of Visvanatha 
•Cakravartin, ed. Kedarnath and V. L. Panshikar, Nir. Sag. 
Press, Bombay 1913 (our references are to this edition). 

Commentaries. (1) Locana-rocanI by Jiva Gosvamin, the 
name often confused with that of Sanatana Gosvamin 
in the Catalogues. Published with the text, as noted above. 
(2) Ananda-candrika (also °Kirana which is a summary) by 
Visvanatha Cakravartin. Aufrecht i. 62a. Published in NSP 
ed. of the text, as noted above. The comm. ” Kirana-lesa 
in Mitra 580 (also in SCC vii. 5 ; Kathvate Rep. 1891-95, 
318) is probably this commentary. (3) Agama-candrika and 
Atma-prabodhikci. Aufrecht i. 62a. (4) An anonymous 
in SCC vii. 3. 

Nafaka-candrika 

Edition. Rasavihari Samkhyatirtha, with a Bengali trans. 
(in Bengali characters), Kashimbazar 1907. MSS : Aufrecht 
i. 284b, ii. 61b, 207b. Extract in Ulwar Cat. 1061 and Mitra 
3160 ; Madras Cat. xxii. 12900. 

Rasdmrta-se^a 

Aufrecht ii. 220b. Also called BItakti~rasantrta-scya. Ed. 

1 Aufrecht's Bodleian MS contains eight pratoioj named after the 
first eight topics given here; but our enumeration follows the India 
Office MS. Cf. PvCgnaud p. 377. 
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Haridas Das. Harifaols Katir. Navadvipa 1941 in Bengali 
characters. 


AlamkSra-kaustubha 

Editions. With the commentary of Vi^vanatha €?alcravartin, 
Murshidabad 1899. in Bengali characters. Also ed. Sivaprasad 
Bhattacbarya. with an anonymous comm, and a gloss. 
Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi, vol. i (ch. i-v). 1923 in 
Devanagaii characters. 

Commentaries. {!) Sara-bodhini by ViSvanatha Cakra- 
vartin. Aufrecht iii. 7b. Published with the text, as noted 
above. (2) Jipponi by Sarvabhauma, pupil of Cakravartin. 
Dacca Univ. MS nos. 2363. 2394. 3471. (3) ‘Dldhih prakai'ika 
by Vfndavdnacandra TarkSlainkara Cakravartin. son of 
RadhScarapa Kaviodra Cakravariis. IOC iii. 1195/240. 
p. 344. (4) by LokaoStha Cakravartin. Aufrecbt i. 31b, 
This is printed anonymously in the Varendra Research Soc. 
ed. mentioned above as an 'old commentary'. 

KQvy.o-candrikB 

MSS: Aufrecht i. lOla ; KDod 499. The Bodleian MS 
appears to contain 16 Frakajas. 


WRITERS ON KAVI-S1K5A 
ARISIMHA. AMARACANDRA AND DEVESVARA 

t I ) 

The Svetambara Jainas. Arisiniha and Amaracandra, are 
notable in Sanskrit Poetics for a %votk on the composition of 
verses called the KavitS-rafiasya or KSvya-kalpatalil and its 
commentary entitled Kaviiikja-vftti. This work was com* 
posed fn part 6y ArnniiriVa am/ con^rfeferf dry Aiasrscs^rs’, 

I iimct'c ca (ad-racUam Stmalftmp ca kimcUIvySkkyBsyaie ivarlia- 
ISvya-lfte'tra suiram, says tbc VrUi. 
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who also wrote the commentary*. Arisiniha, described as 
son of L^anyasimha or Lavanasimha. wrote also a poem 
called Sukrta-samkirtana (ed, Bhavnagar 1917) in honour of 
his patron Vastupala (d. 1242 A.D.). the Jaina minister of the 
Dholka Rana Viradhavala ; and he also lived in the time of 
Viradhavala’s son Visaladeva" (1243-66 A.D.). Amaracandra 
appears to be a more prolific writer, being also the author 
of the Jinendra-carita (otherwise called Padinamuda-kavyaY , 
the Bala-bhdrata^ and a grammatical work called Syadiiabda- 
samuccaya (Aufrecht i. 180).* Raja^ekhara Suri, the Jaina 
author of the Prabandha-kosa (p. 61, ed. Singhi Jaina 
Granthamala), also attributes a Suktavali and a Kala-kaJdpa. 
In the Vrtti to the Kavya-kalpalata itself, three other works 
by Amaracandra are cited, viz. the Chandoratmvall, a work 
on Prosody (p. 6), Kavya-kalpalatu-parimala’' (pp. 19, 63). 
probably an epitome or continuation of the work of that 
name, and an independent work on Poetics called Alainkdra- 
prabodha (p. 117). 

Amaracandra was a pupil of Jinadatta Suri^ of the 
Vayada-gaccha, who is identified with the author of the 
Viveka-vilasa and who lived about the first half of the 13th 
century'. Amaracandra appears to have been a pupil or a 

1 The colophon calls the Vrtti kavi-iiksu-v}[tti. Btihlcr thinks, 
from i. 1 and 2, that the original Karika-verscs of Arisimha were called 
Kaviia-rahasya, while Amaracandra’s Vrtti was entitled Kuvya-kalpalatu. 

2 See the question discussed in detail in BQhler, Das Sukrtasamklr- 
tana dcs Arisimha, Wien 1889, pp. 5f, 38 ; also 7/1, vi 210-12. Amara- 
candra is said to have added a postscript' or Sarganta-51oka to the 
Sukrta-samkirtana. It is a Kavya in 11 cantos fed. Jaina Atmananda 
Sabha, Bhavnagar 1917). See lA, xxxi. pp. 477-95. 

3 Ed. H. R. Kapadia, GOS, Baroda 1932. 

4 Ed. in Kavyamala 45, Nir. Sag. Press, Bombay 1894 ; also ed. in 
the Pandit iv-vi, (1869-72). 

5 Ed. Chandraprabha Press, Benares 1915. 

6 C£. IOC 848, which has a reference to Kavya-kalpalatu-manjarl. 

7 See the concluding verse of the Ddla-hhSrata and the colophon to 
the Kavya-kalpalata. 

8 See Peterson i, p. 58-59 ; but Peterson’s conjecture about Jinadatta 
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fellow-student of Arislmba* and lived, according to the 
account given in Jaina Rajaiethara’s work’, in time of 
Viradhavala and his minister VastupSIa, as well as in that of 
Visaladeva. before the laitet’s accession to the throne of 
AnhiIvSd. i e. about the second quarter or the middle of the 
13th century. 

The Kavya kaipalati consists ol four Pratanas. namely, 
I. Chandah-siddbi, IL Sabda-siddhi. HI. Sle$a>siddht. and 
IV. Artha-siddhi. For a full account see Aufrccht, Bodleian 
Cat. no. 497 and /OC jii. no 1183/848. pp. 340-41. 

{ 2 ) 

The date of Deve^vara, author of the Kavi-kolpalata, can 
be approximately settled from the internal evidence supplied 
by the work itself ; for it closely follows, in its treatment of 
the subject and general arrangement. Arisrmha and Amara- 
candra’s work : and it is not difficult to show that he also 
copies wholesale from the (ext of his predecessors. He 
borrows literally most of the rules and de&nitions, and even 
repeats the illusltative stanzas. Thus. Devefvara pp. 157-60 
(venyaji sarpisi*) and pp- 36-7 (rntnodf yotro)*Arisimha 
pp. 135-37 and pp. 30-1 ; the definition of adbhuta-vidhi in 
Arisimha p. 93*Devefvara p. 130. This copying is not 
sporadic but systematic, and is found practically throughout 
the work, so that it is highly probable lYtat DeveSvara had the 
text of the Kdvya-kalpolata before biro, when he composed 

is not right; see also Meruiofiga’s rraNiiutAo-cinramani, p. 258 ; 
Peterson iv, pp. viii, xxxvi and App. tl5; Bhandarkar Rep. I8S3-84. 
pp.6.156; BUhler op. cit. pp. 25.48. linadatta SQri's p’ti-rXa-viViIsa is 
dated 1220 A.D. 

1 Rajatefcbara SOri says that Amara was a pupil of Arisijpba. Cf. 
Sridhar Bbandarkar. Rep. J9M-6. pp, 23-24; BUhler op. cit. pp. 5*6.: 
contra Bbandarkar.— One of the sketches of RSjatekhata’s Prabandha- 
koia deals with Amaracandra- 

2 His work is dated in 1348 A.D. Sec inlrod. to Amara’s R31a- 
bhitata.ei. K5vyam5la. RSiaSekbata Sari was a pupil of Tilaka SQti 
of Kotika Cana (Peterson W, p. cv). 
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his own work on the same subject. This gives us on 
terminus to his date at the middle of the 13th century. 

The other terminus is given by the fact that a verse o 
Deve^vara’s (naga-viiefe se^e p. 155) is quoted under hi 
name in the Paddhati of Sarugadhara (545, deveSvarasya) 
As this anthology was compiled about 1363 A.D., we get thi 
middle of the 14th century as the other terminus. Allowini 
half a century to elapse between Deve^vara and Arisimha, oi 
the one hand, and a similar period of time between Deve^vari 
and the compiler of the Paddhati, on the other, we ma; 
roughly fix the beginning of the 14th century as hi 
approximate date, 

DeveSvara describes himself as son of Vagbhata, wh( 
was a mahdmatya to some prince of Malava (?) ; and in om 
of the samasya-^lokas, there is a panegyric of Hammira 
mahimahendra, who is apparently the Cauhan prince of tha 
name who reigned about 1283-1301 A.D.' 

( 3 ) 

Two other Kavi-sik§a works by Jaina authors arc known 
namely, by Acarya Vinayacandra (about 1250 A.D.) and b; 
Jaymaugala who wrote in the times of Jayasimha Siddharaji 
(1094-1143 A. D.). A large part of Raja^ekhara’s Kavya 
mimdmsa is concerned with similar topics. There is anothe 
work on Kavi-sik^a by Gahgadasa, the well-known author o 
Chandomahjari . It appears to be an elementary treatise oj 
miscellaneous topics, such as Chandah-kathana, Samanya 

1 Sec S. K. Dc in JRAS 1922, pp. 577f on the date of Dcvc^varn 
In the footnote there, omit the words "from the author’s own commen 
on the word." Dcvc5vara also refers to another work of his, callci 
Candra-kalapa {matkrta-candrakalapc’mala-matibhis tad biidhai 
jneyam, ii, p. 225 ; also in Dibl. Ind. ed.). The variant in Hi 
Calcutta edition (1900) reads (p. 42) instead matkrta-kavikalpalati 
parimalatas” , while an alternative reading noticed in the Bibl. Indie 
ed. (p. 52) in matkrta-kavi-kalpalalSyaiu amala'inaiibhih. 
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' Sabda. Rasa. Guna. Sabdalamkara, Kavya-dosa and Saroasya- 
puraria (see /HG xxiv. p. 315-16). Tie Kayi iikfS of Jaya- 
j mafigala and Kavi-kalpaiata of RSgbava-caitanya will be 
I noticed below in the chapter on Minor Writers. 

' All these manuals are directed to the practical object of 
I Kavi-^ik$a or instruction of poets in the composition of their 
j works. They have little direct relation to Poetics proper. 

' DIDUOCRAPHY 

' Kovya-knlpalata and its Vrlli KavS-iikfS 

Editions. (1) Rama Sastri. Benares 1886. (2) Vamana Sastri, 
Bombay 1891. (3) ed. Jagannatb Sastri Hoshlog. Chow- 
khamba Skt. Ser. Benares 1931 (our references are to this 
ed.). 

Commentary. 'Makaranda by Sobhavijaya Ga^t, pupil of 
Hiravjjaya SQri of Tap3*gaccb3 who lived in the reign of 
‘Akabbar S5hi’. Aufrecht i. lOla, Hi. 22b ; KBod 497. 
Our author lived in the reign of Salem or labaogir {irlmat- 
salem-iShhrdjye) and wrote the coismeoiary in Saipvat 
1665»1603'9 A.D. at the request of Vijayadeva Suri 
(Peterson vi, p. 25f). 


Kavi'kalpalala 

Editions. (1) with Comm, by VeeSrSma SSrvabhauma. in the 
Hindu Commentator, vols. 1-3. Benares 1867*70. (2) with 
Comm, by Ramgopal Kaviratna 1900 (our references 
are to this edition). (3) together with his own comm, by 
Saraccandra Sastri, Bib), lodica, Calcutta 1913. (4) in 
Pratna-krama-nandinl. Benares nos. 1-31. The work is 
divided into four Stabakas. 

Commentaries. (I) D5la-bodhikabySuiynKa.y\, also known 
as Surya-dasa or Surya SurL His genealogy is given thus ; 
Rama of Parthapura (under Rama, king of Devagirj>>>- 
Mikantha-^- Nagaaaiba-^ Nfsi^ba-^ Naganatha 
-^■Jfianaraja (author of Siddhanta-sundara)-^ SOrya (Webci 
«, p. 231). He was a versatile author (for his works see 
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Aufrecht i. 731b, ii. 175b). His L'llavatl-fika was com- 
posed in 1542, while Surya-prakasa on Bhaskara’s Bi]a- 
ganiia is dated in 1539 A,D. He also wrote an arliGcial 
poem called Rania-kr^na-viloma-kavya (ed. in Hacbcrlin’s 
Kavya-samgraha, and Kavyamala Gucchaka xi, p. 147f), 
which praises in alternate verses Rama and Kr.sna, and 
gives the same text to be read forward or backward 
respectively. He also wrote a NrsUnha-campu in Gve 
Ucchvasas [IOC vii, p. 1548 ; see also ibid, p. 1478). He 
belonged to the Bharadvaja-gotra and lived in Partha- 
pura near the confluence of the Godavari and Vidarbha, 
Aufrecht i. 87a ; iii. 19a. 

(2) Comm, by Vecarama. Probably the same work as 
printed in the Benares cd. Aufrecht ii. 16b ; the name is 
given as Vecarama Sarvabhauma in Jammu MS no. 3482 
[Jammu Cat. p. 59), Sec under Minor Writers below. 

(3) anonymous “Tibd in SCC vii. 8. 

(4) Padartha-dyotanika by Mahadeva, son of Palta- 
vardhana Mudgala. H. P. Sastri, Cat. ASD MSS, vi, 
MSS no. 4/99/10004, 4800/8999, pp. 393-94. 



CHAPTER X 

MINOR WRITERS ON ALAMKARA 
( 1 ) 

We propose io this chapter to deal with the minor writers 
on Alanilcara. other than the commentators as well as less 
known authors already mentioned in the preceding chapters, 
arranging them alphabetically, and giving the names of their 
works and such details as can be collected about them'. 

1, AKABARA SAHA. aUas Bade Saheb 
Srngora-njflfijeri 

(Ed. V. Raghavan, Hyderabad Arch. Dept. 1951) 

The author is described as son of Shaba Raja> and Guru 
of Sultan Abul Hasan Qutb Sbab of Colcosda (1672>S7 A.D.). 
who was captured by Auraogzeb in 1687 and who died la 
1704 A.D, Akbar was boro about 1646 and died between 
1672 and 1675 A.D. The Sanskrit work mentioned is said to 
be a translatioo of a Telugu original by Akbar Sbah himself. 
Possibly at the instance of Akbar some Telugu scholar wrote 
the original SrngSra-maiifari in Telugu. and a Sanskrit scholar 
translated it (V. Raghavan, iotrod. p. 7). The work is based 
ofl Bbanudatta’sRajo-/nfln/flrt, and is concerned mainly with 
the theme of Nayaka-Nlyika. topically dealing with 5fftgara* 
rasa. Total number of verses 312. 

2. ACYUTA SARMAN or ACYUTARAYA MOpAKA 
Sahitya-sara and its commentary Sarasamoda 
(Ed. in litho MS lotto, Bombay 1860; ed. W. L. 
Pansbikar, NSP, Bombay 1906) 

The work is dated in Safca I753a» 1831 A.D. The author 
describes himself as pupil of §a 5 ti Narayana. He was son of 

I Doubtful Dimes to befobadiotomocatolOfUM, a> well aslbose 
about which there is no reliable infonnalion, have been omiiied in this 
list ; and care has been taken to kvoid useless or triaing entries. 
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rayana and Annapurna and lived at Pancavali near Nasik. 
appears to be identical with Acyutaraya who wrote the 
naya-prqkasa commentary on Jagannatha’s Bhanthn-vilasa: 
in it he refers to the Sahiiya-sara as his own (ed. N. S. P. 
)4, p. 1), citing the verses i. 14-15 from the latter. In his 
utya-sara, again, he refers to the Bhamim-vilasa at p. 1. 

The work consists of twelve chapters called Ratms, the 
taphor being that these precious doctrines arc churned 
the author from the ocean of Alamkara-sastra. The 
apters are accordingly named : 1. Dhanvantari-ratna (the 
leral characteristics of kovya), 2. Airavata-ratna (function 
iabda and artha), 3. Indira-ratna (the vyavgya and its 
easions), 4. Dak.sinavarta-kambu-ratna (divisions of dhvani, 
iluding rasa-dhvani), 5. Asvavara-ratna (other inferior divi- 
ns of dhvani), 6. Vi§a-ratna (doya). 1. Guna-ratna {gum), 
Kaustubha-ratna (arthalamkaras), 9. Kamadhenu-ratna 
ibdalamkaras), 10. Rambha-ratna (nayika), 11. Candra-ratna 
iyako) and 12. Amrta-ratna (conclusion). Quite a recent 
iter, who holds some novel views which arc neither 
jtorically nor theoretically sound. He is identical with 
:yuta, author of the Bhaglrathhchampfi (written in the 
14 A.D.), who is described by Aufrechl (i. 770b) as son 
Narayana. This work is divided into seven chapters called 
viorathas. For the author and his other works, some of 
lich are dated, sec 'New Cat. Cat. i, p. 59-60. 

3. AJITASENaCaRYA or AJITASENA-DEVA 
YATISVARA 

a. Alamkara-cintamani 

(Ed. by Padmaraja Pandit in the Kavyambiidhi 
1893-94 ; see Ind. Office Printed Bks., 1938, p. 72) 

b. Srngdra-mahjarl 

(Sg^ ii, pp. 83, 231 extract ; Madras Cat. xxii 
12956-57) 

The author was a Digambara Jaina priest of Camunda- 
ya, minister of the Ganga king Racamalla, and flourished in 
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the latter part of the lOlh century. He was a teacher of 
Nagavarman, a Kanarese poet, who lived under the protection 
of Rakkasa Gaiga, younger brother of Racamalla. His works 
were written in the ^ntisvara teraple at Bafigavadipura. 
He wrote the Alairtkara-cintaniani ia five chapters- Ajitsseoa 
also wrote Cintamani-prakaSika on Yaksavarman’s Crnramoni, 
which is itself a commentary on Sakatayana’s Sabdanusasana. 
See Rice p. 308. The Ajitascna who was the author of the 
Kalidasa apocrypha Sruta-bodha on Metrics is probably a 
diQerent person. 

There is another Ajitasena of the Senagana who wrote the 
^rhsara-manjar'i at the instance of a Jaina Alupa prince of the 
lunar race*, named Raya or Kamiraya. son of Vilthala>dcvl, 
for his instruction. It consists of three chapters and 128 
stanzas, dealing with {1) pado'dofai'vii. olokfopa. iruthkojit, 
V}Sgh3t3riIta, anarthaka, aprasiddha, neybrsha, grSmya, and 
asartifnata), which ends with a discussion of the Vfttis, (2) the 
ten guijas of VSenaoa and <3) arthSlatnkSras (viz. upamS, 
rGpaka, fati, bhrSniimat. hetu. sarttiaya. praiivastfipomS, 
Sksepa, dff{3nta and Uifyayogita). On the two Ajitasenas see 
New Cat. Cat. i, p- 69 which, however, distinguishes all the 
known Ajitasenas. 

The entry of AlatnkSra-cintamani as a work of Santaraja 
is some MS Catalogue is a mistake, for S5ntaiaja was the 
scribe and not the author of the work. 

4. A^URATNAMAypANA or RATNAMAiJfpANA GAIS’I 
a. Jalpa-kalpalattt 

(Weber 1722. long extract given ii, pp. 278-80) 

This Jaina author was a pupil of Ratnafckhara Suri’ 
of Tapa-gaccha. who died in Sainvat 1517=1460-61 A.D.* 

1 Among the SlQpa princes matriarchy prevailed. BangavSdi wa* 
the capital perhaps of a branch of the Xlflpat. 

2 For RaUtakkbara, see Dbandariar Rep. 1S83-84, pp. 156-7: 
Peterson Iv, p. cii f ; lA xi. p. 256. 

3 Ratnafekhara SOri composed bis KriyS-ratna-samuccaya (ed. 
Jaina Yoiovijaya GranthamSiS Series) ia Saipvat I466=sl4IO A.D. 
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Anuratna, therefore, belonged roughly to the middle of the 
15th century. The work, in three gives practical 

instruction on poetical composition {kavi-sif:sa). 

b. Miiqdha-medhakara Alainkdra-vrtti 
fPeterson vi, p. .xv, c.xtract given at p. 31 ; also BORI Cal. 
xii. p. 222-23) 

A manual on poetic figures and kindred topics. 

5. ANANTA 

Sahitya-kalpavain {Madras Trm. Cal. no. 5483) 

The author v/as of Tirumala family and Sathamarsana- 
gotra and son of Tocamamba. He v/as a protege of the 
Orissa king Gajapati Purusottama-deva. The v/ork is fully 
called Gajapali-Piiru^ollamadcvaSakiiyakalpavaUl 

6. ANANTaRYA or ANANTaCaRYA fAnantalvan) 

Kavi-samaya-kallola {Madras Cat. xxii 12808, extract) 
This recent South Indian writer of the §e§acarya family 
v/as son of Singaracarya. His family was resident at Yada- 
vagiri or Melkote in Mysore. The v/ork cites from Dharma- 
suri, Narasimha’s Nanjaraja-yaso-bhriyana, and Pratapa- 
riidflya. He flourished in the court of Krsnaraja V/odeyar III. 
His dates arc 1822-62 A.D. He refers to a Kavya by himself, 
called Kr.mardja-yaso-diijdima. He v/as a Visistadvaitin and 
wrote a large number of Vadas which have been published 
in Vcdaiua-vadavati, Bangalore 1898 etc. (See iVeiv Cat. 
Cat. i, p. 143). 


7. AMRTaNANDA YOGIN 
A lamkara-samgraha 

(ed. Calcutta 1887 with Engl, trans. ; ed. also in the Adyar 
Library Series, and by the Sri Venkatesvara Oriental 
Institute, Tirupati. MS in Madras Cat. xxii, 12794, extract) 

The v/ork consists of five chapters dealing v/ith (1) varna- 
gam, (2) sabddrtha, (3) rasa-bhava, (4) myaka-bheda, and (5) 
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alamkara. The author says that he wrote this work at the 
request of Manvasamudra, son of Bhakti-bbumipati. who 
was a devotee of §iva. It appears from the introductory 
verse that the author also intended to deal with gutia, dosa 
and dasa-rupaka. He is not identical with the Tantrika 
AmrlSnandanatha (pupil of Punyananda) who is said to have 
corrected (Weber p. 361) the Tantra-sara of Krsnananda ; 
but iu the iatrod. to his Yogini-hfdaya-dipika (ed. Sarasvati 
Bhavan Text. no. 7) it is said that this Amrtananda could 
not have done so because Kr^ninanda was much later in date. 

8 ARUIJAOIRI KAVI 
Godavarma yaio-bhUfaria 

(Printed in Journal of Travancorc Vniv. MS Library, vol. i) 
The work is on ArthSlainkaras only. The author is des* 
cribed as belonging to the Kauindinya-gotra. sonof$e$3dri 
and pupil of VedkafSdri. He was patronised by Godavarma, 
king of Vadakkumkuf. Circa 1550*1650 A.D. 

9. ALLARaM or MALLARaJA 
Rasa-raina-pradipika 

(Ed. R. N. Dandekar, Bharatiya Vidya Series 8. Bombay 
1945 ; the work called is Rasa’ratna’pradTpika) 

A work called Rasa-ratna-dipikS is cited by Bhanudatta in 
his Rasa-farangini (^Allaraja v. 57). and by Ratnakantha on 
Mammaia (Peterson ii, p. 17). See above p. 242, fn 4. The 
work is called Rasa-raina-pradipa by Aliaraja in Bhandarkar 
Rep. 1884-87. no. 533. The author was son of Hammlra, 
the Cauhan king of Ranatbambor who conquered Koflkaiia 
and whose regnal period was 1283-1301 A.D.’ The work is 
a manual of six chapters (called Paricchedas) which deals in 
prose and verse exclusively with the topic of Rasa and BhSva. 

1 The question of AtlarSja’s date is discussed by the editor of the 
text. In honour of this Hammlra Sayacandra SOri nrote his jiamrypro- 
MohSkavya'm I486 (cd. N. J. KirtaDC, Bombay 1879). 
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It borrows verbatim extensively from Bharata and the Dasa- 
nlpaka. There is hardly any originality either in subjeet- 
matter or treatment. 


10. ASaDHARA 
Kovidamnda (Aufrecht ii. 25a) 

Trivenikd (ed. Batuknath Sarma and J, S. Hoshing, 
Sarasvati Bhavana Texts, Benares 1925). 

We have already mentioned above (p. 228) Asadhara as the 
author of the Alamkara-dipikd commentary on Kiivalayd- 
naiida. He was son of Ramaji and disciple of Dharanidhara, 
and should be distinguished from the much earlier Jaina 
Asadhara, son of Sallak§ana and commentator on Rudrata 
(sec p. 93). The Kovidemanda, with its commentary called 
Kadambim, is concerned (as the author himself states) with 
Sabda-vyapara-nirnaya. His {Sabda-) Trivenika ‘having three 
streams’ also deals with the same theme of the three Vrttis, 
namely, Abhidha, Lak 5 ana and Vyanjana and refers 
frequently to his Kovidemanda. As Asadhara comments on 
Appayya’s work and quotes Bhattoji’s Siddhdnta-kanmudi 
he must be later than the first half of the 17th century. A MS 
ot his Alamkara-dipikd \s dated in Saka 1775 (=1850 A.D.), 
while a MS of his Koviddnanda appears to have been copied 
in §aka 1783 (=1861 A.D.)^- In all probability Asadhara 
flourished in the middle and latter half of the 18th century. 

11. INDRAJIT 

Rasika-priyd in 16 Pravahas (Peterson vi, no. 379) 

A MS of this work in BORI MS Cat. xii, p. 293 is dated 
Samvat 1729 ( = 1672-73 A.D.). In two of the BORI MSS 
the author is called Maharaja-kumara in the colophon. 
This is not a Sanskrit but an old Hindi work. The author 
also wrote a Bdla-bodha commentary on the V airdgya-sataka 


1 R. G. Bhandarkar, Lfsr o/ SAf. MSS, pt. i, Bombay 1893, p. 68. 
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(Aufrecht Hi, 13b). Biibler oieDlions {ZDMC, xViil p. 543) a 
work on Alaipkara called Ramacandra<andrik5 by IndrajiJa 
(sic), the date of which is given as 1712 A.D. 

12. KACCHAPESVARA DIK^ITA 
RamacOndra-yaiO'bhUsafja 
(Madras Coi. «ii. 12950, extract) 

The author was son at Vasudeva and grandson of 
Kalahastl^vata who was a native of Brahmade^a, a village 
in the North Arcot district. He wrote also a commentary 
on the Bhagavata. His grandfather bad two other sons, 
named NSrayana and Krsira. his father being the second son. 
The work consists of three chapters dealing with the Rasas, 
vj 2 . (1) Srfigdra, (2) the other 8 Rasas, (3) BhSva-nirGpaaa. The 
illustrations are in praise of the valour of BommarSJa 
(probably of the Karvetnagar zamindary in North Arcot). 

13. KANDALAYaRYA 
Afatp kSra'iirobM^ana 

(Hultzsch i no, 371, extract at p. 75: Madras Trm 
A 168) 

The author was son of Ramanu/Sfya of the Kaufika-gotra 
and grandson of KeiavSxya of the RSyaluri family. He 
tells us that he lived in the court of Veflkata^bhupati, son of 
Soma*bhupati (and Giryamba), who was son of Nallareddl 
of Mustipain (also called Pakanadu) family and of Mijilla- 
gotra. He resided in Nadigaddia country which lies between 
the Tungabhadra and Kr$na. But sec New Cal. Cat. i. p. 
297a. It seems that he probably lived at the court of either 
Vehkaja I or II of the third Vijayanagar dynasty*, and was 
thus a contemporary of Appayya Dtkiits. The work is in 
ten Ullasas as follow; (i) Upodghata (ii) Kavya-lakfapa 
(iii) Dhvani-prakarana (iv) Rasa-prakarana (v) Doja-praka- 

I Hultzsch ifciJ. p.viil. But sceN^w Cor. Cflf.l.p. 297a. 
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rana (vi) Guna-prakarana (vii-ix) Kavyaviscsa-prakarana 
(x) Nayaka-prakarana. 

14. KALYaNA-SUBRAHMANYA suri 

Alamkara-koustubha with commentary 

ii, pp. SO, 220 extract ; Madras Cat. xxii, 12790) 

The author was son of Subrahmanya and grandson of 
Gopala of the PerOru or Perur family. The work invokes 
and sings the praise throughout of Padmanabha, the god of 
the temple of Ananta^ayana (Travancorc), and of the Vanji- 
pala (Bala-) Rama Varma Kula^ckhara, king of Travancorc 
(1758-98). It deals with ArthSlarnkaras only, gives the 
characteristics of those figures that are dealt with in the 
Caiidrcdoka, and illustrates them with examples composed 
by the author himself in praise of his patron and his deity.* 

15, KaST or KASHIKARA LAKSMAI)JA KAVl 
Alamkara-graiUha (Burnell 54a). 

This work was probably written at the end of the 17th or 
beginning of the 18th century, as the examples are all in 
praise of the Tanjorc prince Sahajl (1684-1711 A.D.). It is 
also called Saharapya. Sec Taujore Descriptive Cat. ix, nos. 
5304-05. Also see V. Raghavan’s cd. of Sdliendra-vildsa. 
Tanjore Sarasvati Mahal Series (p. 23). 

16. KASISVARA MI§RA 
Rasa-mhndmsd 

This work is mentioned and cited by Vi^vc^vara Kavi- 
candra (g.v.) in his Camatkara-candrikd, ch. v : tathd coktam 

1 On this author see K. Kunjunni Raja, Contribution of Kerala to 
Skt.Lit. (Madras 1958), p. 175. Bala Rama Varman appears also to be 
eulogised in the illustrative verses of Bdlardma-varina-yaiohbii.^aiia of 
Sada^iva DIksita which includes (as some Ya^obhusana works do) a 
play in five Acts, called V asu-lakjml-kalyuna, of which the king is the 
hero. See Cat. Trivandrum Palace Lib. vi, p. 2354. 
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samad-acaryaih kasiivara-misraih rasa-mimdirisaydm. As 
ViSveSvara’s teacher his date would be about 1300 A.D. See 
V. Raghavan in ABORI. xvi (1934*35), p. 139-40. 

17. KUMaRAGIRI 
Vasanta-rujiya Nafya^iSstra 

The author is quoted by Katayavema as his patron*. The 
work is cited by Kumarasvamin as p. 178. by 

Mallinatha on Siiii ii. 8 and by Sarvananda on Amara-koia'. 
These citations make it clear that this metrical work on 
Dramaturgy can not be later than the 14th century. This 
Na{ya-SSsira, probably an Andhra work, is also mentioned in 
a commentary on the Southern recension of the Sakuntals by 
KS)ayavema who is described as a minister of king Vasanta- 
rSja Kumaragiti. This commentary proposes to follow the 
exposition of Vasantaraja’s Afa/ya-idstrfl (/OC vii. p. 157-76). 
The author’s genealogy is given in a MS of the work*, which 
states that VasantarSja KumSragiri was son of Aoapota and 
grandson of Verna Red<li> Kafayavema was son of Kafaya- 
bhQpati by his wife Wod^Smba, who was the daughter of 
Verna Reddi. The Reddi king Kumaragiri ruled in the Telugu 
country in the second half of the 14th century*. As his 
work is lost, we know nothing about its scope and extent, but 
later citations show that iT dealt chiefly with Dramaturgy 
and incidentally with Rasa. 

18. KUMBHA or KUMBHAKARIJA. Srlrajadhiraja 
Rasa-ratna-koia (Aufrecht i. 495b) 

A MS of this work in Devanagaii characters In the Paris 

1 Burnell 173a. 2 SgS H. p. 3a 

3 In Madras Trm I A 295 (6). but the stanzas are missing in Burnell 
and IOC MSS. 

4 For a discussion of genealogy and time of this Reddi king find 
half of the 14ih century) see Introd, to Vfinivilasa Press ed. (1906) of 
PSrvati-parInaya ; N. Venkata Rao, VasaotarBjlya in Paihak Comm. 
Vol. Poona 1934, pp. 401f, 
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Biblioth. Nationale (no- 243) is described by Regnaud p. : 
It is a treatise on Rasa and kindred topics in eleven chapt( 
dealing with (1) 1-4 rasas, (2) 5-6 myaka and myika, (: 
abhimya. (4) 8-9 anubhava and vyabhicari-bhavas, (5) 1( 
rasa and bhava. The treatment and subject-matter corresp 
to those Of the 3rd chapter of the Sakitya-darpana 
Bhanudatta’s two works on Rasa. The author is probi 
king Kumbha of Mewad (1428-1459 A.D.) who wrote, besi 
some treatises on SaingTta, a commentary entitled Ras 
priya (ed. NSP. 1917) on Jayadeva’s Gita-govinda, 
flourished in the first half of the 15th century, 

19. KURAVIRAMA 
Daiarupaka-paddhati 

See above pp. 127, 229 for information about this auth 

20. KR§]5fA 

Suhitya-tarahgvn (Aufrccht ii 171a) 

21. KR§NA DIK$ITA or KR§NA YAJVAN 
Raghunatha-blnlpullya 

(Aufrecht i. 446a ; Madras Trm C 656d ; Ad 

II. p. 336) 

The work was written in honour of the author’s patr 
whose name it bears in its title, after the manner of the I 
tdpa-rudra-yasobhusana of Vidyanatha who is referred to 
Vidyapati in the introductory part. Raghunalha, son of Acyi 
distinguished himself as one of the Nayaka rulers of Tanj 
(17th century A.D.) and patron of literature. His mistr 
Rudramba wrote the semi-historical poem, Raghuuut 
bhyiidaya,~ to celebrate in twelve cantos the greatness of 

1 The work appears from citations in his Rasika-priyu to be a | 
of the author’s voluminous Samglta~rSja ; see V, Raghavan in /1/JC 
xiv, 1933, pp. 258-62. Kumbha also wrote a comm, on the Sam}; 
rainakara of Sarugadeva. 

2 Ed.T. R. Chintamani, Madras Univ. 1934. 
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lover. Kr?03 Dik§ita’s wort consists of eight Vilasas dealing 
with (i) N3yata-guna <ii) Kavya-svatupa (iii) Samlaksya- 
krama-vyafigya (iv) Asamlaksya-krama-vyafigya (v) Gunl- 
bhuta-vyafigya (vi) Sabdalainkata <vii) Arthalainkara and 
Iviii) Gnna. Ktsna Yajvan also appears to have wiUien an 
Alamkara-nwkiiivall. A commeatary called Sahitya~5amrajya 
by Sutnatiodra Yati. pupil of Sudhindra-pujyapada. is men- 
tioned in Rice 288. — Another work of this type which praises 
Shabaji of Tanjote (1648-1710) is Saliaraflya of Lak$mapa 
Kavi ; sec above p. 270, no. 15. 

22. KRSN A DHATTA or JAYAKRS^'A MAUNIN 
VftU’dipika (Aufrccht i. 598a) 

The author was a grammarian, and the work probably 
dealt with the grammatico-thetoncal question of the Vftiis of 
words. For his other works, see Auftecht i. 198a. He is 
described as son of Ragbun^tba Bba)ta and grandson of 
Oovardbana Bhatla. 

23. K^lS^'A SARMAN or K1 ?l5^IaVADH0TA 

a. Mandara^maranda<amp!i 
(cd. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, Nir. Sag. Press 
Bombay 1895. with MSdhurya-Tahiarii com- 
mentary) 

b. KHvya-laksana 

c. Sarasvalalamkara. Sutra and Bhajya 

The first-named work is a so-called Campu dealing in 
Tcality with Prosody, Dramaturgy and Poetics, as well as 
T3ractical Kavi-Siksa. The work consists of eleven chapters 
called bindus. dealing with (1) chandas (2) nayaka-varpana 
(3) 'ileia (4) yamaka andcitra (5) the diSerent batdbas (6) 
enigmatology (7) dramaturgy (8)nSyaka-lak5apa (9) bbava and 
rasa (10) alarnkara with dhvaal-mrupana etc. and (11) do?a, 
which however includes sections on fabdartha. the three vfttis 
etc., p5ka, kavya-bheda, and a section of practical hints for 
‘ 18 
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descriptive poetry. The work appears to be ill-arranged and 
ill-digested, having no fixed theory but forming a cyclopaedic 
compilation from various sources, meant to serve as a com- 
plete handbook for the poet. The author, who is described as- 
an inhabitant of Guhapura and a pupil of Vasudeva YogTs'vara. 
gives us no clue to his date ; but his work belongs to quite 
recent times. He copies, for instance, many definitions and 
illustrations from Appayya’s Kiivalayananda, and even appro- 
priates the whole section on Paka from Vidyanatha. Some of 
the nev/ poetic figures, which appear to be first adduced and 
illustrated by Appayya, find a place in this comprehensive 
compilation. For the author and his work see Karmtak 
Univ. Journal (Humanities), 1957, pp. 127f, His date is given 
as 1835-1909 A.D. He also wrote a commentary Rasa^prakdio- 
on Mammata (see p. 173)i 

24. KR§]S^A SUDHI 
Kavya-kalanidhi 

The author was son of Sivarama and grandson of Upadestr- 
pandita Narayana. He was a native of Uttaramerur in 
Tondaimandalam on the banks of the Ceyyar near Kafici. He 
wrote the Kavya-kaldnidhi in 1845 A.D. under the patronage 
of Ravivarman, raja of Kolajtanad. The work is in ten 
sections in v/hich the illustrations are all in praise of the 
poet’s patron.^ 

25. KR§IsA SURI 

Alamkdra-mlmdmsa {Madras Cat. xxii, no.-2700) 

The author v/as son of Gopalacarya, v/ho v/as son of 
Krsnarya of the Santaluri family. There is one Kr^na Suri 
who wrote a commentary called Rdtna-sobhdkara on the 
Alarnkdra-muktdvali of Ramasudhi, son of Nrsimha (ed. in 
Telugu script, Vizagapatam 1897-98). 

1 See K. Kunjunni Raja, Contribiilion of Kerala to Skt. Lit. pp.; 
62, 244. 
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26. KESAVA BHATTA 
Rasika-satnjivani 

(Aufrecht i. 127b, 497b ; Br. Mus. no. 424, extract) 
The work, dealing wilh Rasa is io three vilasas. The author, 
son of Harivain^a Bbatta. is claimed as a Vai$nava disciple of 
Vijthale^vara, who is apparently the son of the reformer 
Vallabbacarya. Hence our author probably belongs to the 
second half of the 16tb century. He is not the same as Ke^ava 
Bhatla KaSmIri. son of Srima&gala and a veteran champion 
of the Nitnbarka school*. The first Vilasa (11 il. only) of the 
work is mainly introductory ; the second deals with naytkSs. 
and the third with mana, pratiuyo. rd£ 0 . irngara etc. 

27. KOLLORI RAJASEKHARA 
AlatpkSra'makaranda (Madras Trm 2285) 

The author belouged to a family of Dravit^as of PetQru 
in Andhra, The work quotes CalmatkSro'CandrlkS (see below 
under VUve^vara Kavicaodra) and praises a chief called Rdm* 
eivara of Anipii^^ivaipfa. sod of Vifveivara and KSmak$T. 
and described as Ammantia Mahi*mabeadra of Mukte^vara 
(near Godavari). This Raja^ekbata is said to have been also 
patronised by Pesbwa Madbava Rao (1760-72 A.D>). 

28. GASOADHARA MISRA 
Calura-cintainani 

(H. P, Sastri, Cat. ASS MSS. vi. 4934/8162. 

P..485.S6) 

This is a work on the nine Rasas, but chiefly on Srngara 
Rasa, in eighteen Prakasas. The author is described as 
son of Mi^ra Satndoha. 


I See S. K. De, Vaifnava Faith and Morement, 1942, p. 55 tn. 
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29. GA^^GaNANDA MAITHILA 
Karna-bhu^am 

(ed. Bhavadatta and K. P. Parab, Nir. Sag. Press, 
Bombay 1902) 

Kavya-dukim 

(ed. P. Jagannath Hoshing. Sarasvati Bhavana 
Texts, Benares 1924) 

The first is a work on the Rasas in five chapters, dealing 
with (1) vibhavas (2) anubhavas (3) vyabhicari-bhavas (4) 
sthayi-bhavas and (5) rasa. It was written, as the author himself 
says, at the command of king Srikarna of Bikaner {bikemeri- 
purl), who appears to be the same as LunakarnajI who ruled 
at Bikaner from 1505 to 1526 A.D. The Kdvya-dakitn deals 
in five chapters (called Drafts) with Dosas. 

30. GAJTGaRaMA JADI or JADIN 
Rasa-mlmdinsa 

(ed. with his own Chaya, Kashi Samskrita Press, 
Benares 1885) 

It is a small work of 114 verses on the poetic sentiments. 
For details about the author and his commentary on 
Bhanudatta’s work, see above p. 250. He belongs to the 
second quarter of the 18th century. 

31. GADaDHARA bhatta 

Rasika-fivaua (Aufrecht i. 497b, ii. 116b). 

This work on Rasa, which bears the character of an 
anthology rather than a work on Poetics, is in ten prabandhas 
and contains 1562 verses comprising selection from no less 
than 122 authors. The author is the son of Gaurlpati or 
Gaurlsa and Uma, and grandson of Damodara. Regnaud 
(p. 379) gives an account of the Paris Biblioth, Nationale 
MS of this work. The work quotes Jagannatha’s Rasa- 
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gangadhara. and hence h must be later than the middle of the 
17th century.* 


3:. GIRIDHARA 
Kalyana^kallola 

(H. P Sastri, Cat. ASB MSS. vi. 4932/ 8312. p. 482) 

This is a work on the nine Rasas (iocludiog Santa) 
composed under the patronage of Kalyana Dasa, son of 
Todara MaHa. 

33. GOKI/LANaTHA MAITHILA 
Rasa'inahSritava 

The author is the celebrated Maithil) Smaria and 
Natyayika Gokulasatha, son of PiiSmbara and UmSdevI of 
Phat^adaha family ia Mahgrauol. who lived and wrote in 
Beaaresat the end of the 17th and begianiog of the l$th 
century. The work is referred to by himself ia bis Pada- 
vdkya-ratnakara.^ He is probably the same as wrote a 
commentary on Mammata, see above p. 173. His drama 
Amrtodaya (written about 1693 A.D.) has been published in 
KavyamSlS 59, Nir. Sag. Press, Bombay 1897*. 

34. GAURANaRYA 
Lakfona-dlpika 

Prabandha-dipika or Padartka-dlpika {Madras Cat. 
xxii, 12951. extract) 

The first work, which breaks o5 with Ihi sixth prakdia. 
deals with (1) kavya-svaritpa (2) paribhafu (3) Kavya-laKsana- 

1 P.K- is sS, JiaWS* *s\^ Hav Jtovr ^'.buap 

Jha Comm. Volume pp. 359-65. For Ibt of aulhori quoted see BORl 
MS Cat. xii, no. 247. at p. 288-90. 

2 ,40c>d24€3. 

3 SeeHP5i p.l7£. 
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bheda (4) kalikot kali kadi (5) udaharna-bheda and (6) myika. 
The other work Padcirtha-dipika covers common ground. 
The author is described as son of Ayamaprabhu and brother 
of Mitaraja, who was minister of Siugaya Madhava of 
Recarla family. The work cites Suhitya-cruldmani (of 
Bhatta Gopala?). Another work in four paricchedas, also 
called Laksana-dipika (consisting of Karika and Vrtti), is 
attributed in the same Catalogue (no. 12952, extract) to 
Gauranarya ; but the author is here described as son of 
Ayyalu-mantrin, brother of amdiya Potama. They may be 
identical. The latter work cites the Alamkara-samgraha, 
Kavi‘kantha-pasa, Camatkdra-candriku, Sahitya-candrodaya 
and Sahitya-ratnakara (ot Dharma Suri?). The Kavi-kaniha- 
pasa, of which two MSS (without the name of the author) 
are noticed in Madras Cat. xii 12802*03, is a treatise (said 
to be based on some work of Pihgala’s) on the characteristics 
of a poet’s personal appearance and qualities, on the cITcct 
of the initial words of a poem, on the auspicious day for 
beginning a composition and so forth, 

35. GHaSI or GHaSI RaMA PAKDITA 
a. Rasa-candra 

(IOC iii, 1210/295, pp. 351-53 ; extract) 
b. Rasa-kaumudi 

{Madras Cat. xii 12921, extract ; BORI MSS Cat. 

xxii, no, 197, p. 223) 

The first work was composed in 1696 A.D, The second 
work describes the nine Rasas. The anonymous Rasa-kaiunudl 
in Peterson v. 414 refers apparently to this work.‘ The 
Rasa-candra is in four chapters, dealing with : 1 . nayiku-gana- 
bheda (198 si.), 2. ndyaka-samgha (85 &l.), 3, anubhavadi gana 

1 P. K. Code (Cal. Orient. Journal iii, pp. 35-37) gives the latter 
half of the 18th century A.D, as the probable date of this anonymous 
work. 
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050^1.), 4. roja-dflia^a {162i/.), Isthls Ghasirama of Gautama* 
varaia identical with GMsirama Dhaf{a, father Srloatha who 
wrote the medical work Jagat-prakSia CStein pp. 193,348)? 
He. however, appears to be the same as wrote the Padya- 
muktavali (erotic verses). 

36. CAHDIDASA 
Dhvani-siddhSma-grantha 

The work is referred to by himself in his commentary on 
Mammata. See above p. 160. 

37. CANDRACODA 

Prasi5va<iMSmani (Ulwar 1064, extract 223; 

Weber 826) 

It is a work in five UcchvSsas on the art of wrltiog poetic 
descriptions. The author is described as son of Puru$ottama 
Bbaf^a. For citations in this work, see Weber loc, eit. It 
•cites Candrajekara'caffipu-prabaodha which, Regoaud thinks. 
48 a campG by Candraiekbata. father of VUvanatha {q> v.) 

38. CIRANJIVA or RaMADEVA (VaMADEVA) 
CIRAfJJIVA DHATTaCaRYA 
a. Kavya-viluso 

(Ed. Batuk Nath Sarma and Jaganoath Sastri Hosbing. 

Sarasvati Bhavana Texts, Benares 1925. See fOC, iii no. 

1191, pp. 343*44 for a detailed summary of contents. 

b. Snigaro’tatini (Aufrccht i. 660b). 

The author was son of Raghavendra (described as hcarya- 
iaiavadhSna) and grandson of Kli^nStba of Radhapura in 
Gauda country. He is the author of the Vldvcnmada- 
rnrfl«g/nT (a campu)’ and also of I'ftfa-rntnavan, a work on 

2 Ed. Vcakaifsvara Prat, Botobay 3?i3 ; aho ed. SatyavraU Saraa- 
*rami in the Hindu Commentator iv, nos. 1-t, 1871 ; and ed. Kali- 
ktishna Deb, Seraenpote Press 1832 (text and trs.), 2nd cd. 183«<. The 
author’s gcnealosy as above is given by himselt in this wort. 
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prosody. The India OflSce MS, as well as the printed text, 
of the Kavya-vilcisa consists of two chapters (called Bhaiigi), 
dealing with Rasa and Alamkara respectively. We are told 
that the definitions in this work are taken from old standard 
writers, while the illustrative stanzas are the author’s own. 
The section on sabdalamkara from this work has been printed 
and inadvertantly included in the text of Appayya’s Kitvalayci' 
nanda, published by N. S. P. (ed. Vasudeva L. Panshikar 
Bombay, 1909) with Asadhara’s commentary'. See above 
p. 223 fn 3. The illustrative verses of his Vrtta-ratmvalr 
panegyrise Ya^ovanta Sitnha, Nayeb-dewan of Dacca under 
Sujau-d-daulah of Bengal, about saka 1653 = 1731 A.D. His 
Kavya-vilasa was composed in 1703 A.D. He belongs, there 
fore, to the last quarter of the 17th and first half of the 
18th century. Ciranjiva also wrote Mddhava-campu (ed. 
Satyavrata Samasrami, in the Hindu Commentator iv, no. 4-7, 
Calcutta 1871), as well as Kalpa-lata and t^iva-stotra mention- 
ed in iris Kavya-vilasa. 

39. JAYAMAiS^GALA 
Kavi-sik?d (Peterson i, no. 120, extract) 

This work is apparently cited by Ratnakantha on Stuti' 
kusumdnjali i. 1. The author was a Jaina who wrote at the 
time of Jayasirnha Siddharaja (1094-1143 A.D.) and was thus 
a contemporary of Heraacandra’. 

40. JINAVALLABHA SORI 
Prasnottara (Br. Miis. MS no. 426. extract) 

This is a collection of riddles and verbal puzzles. On the 
author (about 1110 A.D,), see Klatt p. 36 and Bhandarkar 
Rep. 1882-83. p. 48, where other works of his are mentioned. 
It is accompanied by an avacuri by Kamalamandira. 

1 See pp. 97-100 of this edition. 

2 HPS iii, no. 280. 

3 Peterson, Detailed Report 1883, p, 68 
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41. JIVANATHA 
Alamkara-iekhara (Otidh ii). 12) 

42. TIRUMALA or TRIMALLA BHATTA 
AlamkSra-maniarl iexitacl in ALeip 851) 

This South Indian author was son of Vallabhabhatta. and 
his name is also given as Trimmala or Tirmala, and some- 
times incorrectly as Nirmala. The work, written in Benares 
in 43 verses, deals only with arthahrnkaras' . The ArthS- 
lamkara^maiiiari entered under this author's name in Biihler’s 
Cafa/ogwe {1871-73) is probably this work*. The author 
appears to be identical with Ttimalla Kavi, son of Vallabha 
and grandson of £i&gbana Bhatta. who wrote some works on 
medicine (see Al-e/p 1182-85). HU date* U fixed between 
1383-1499 A D. 


43. TRILOCANaDITYA 
iVafya-loee»ia (Aulrccht 1. 284b. iii. 61a) 

This work (without the author’s name) is extensively cited, 
e.g. by Rfighavabhaiia on SokumoiS ed. NSP, 1886, p. 7. by 
Vasudeva on Karpura-manjarh by Rafiganatha on Vikramor- 
vaSiya\.\, by Dioakara and Cariiravardbana on Roghu. As 
Dinakara’s date is 1385 AD.*. Ibis work cannot be placed 
later than the middle or third quarter of the 14th century. 
A commentary called, * Locana-vySkhyan'iana, by the author 
himself, is mentioned in Opperf 2695. 

44. TRVAMBAKA 
N3(aka-dipa (Aufreebt t. 2S4b) 

Three commentaries on the work are entered by Aufrecht 

1 The list of 3$ figures dealt with is given at the outset; the passage 
in quoted in A Leip, MS no. 851. p. 273. 

2 CeisScgay Caso^ogorytm i, p. 295 eaters ibein stpsntely^ 
Most of the MSS contain ArtbXloqikSra only. 

3 See Cat. R.A .S (Bombay Branch) vol. i, no. 126.p. 42. 

4 Nandargikar's ed. of XagAu. 1897, Pref. p. 17. 
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loc. cit. One of the Deccan College MSS of the work contains 
a Prakrit commentary*. 

45. DAMODARA BHATTA HAR§E 
Alamkara-krama mala (Aufrecht i. 32a) 

46. DINA KRSAADaSA 
Rasa-kallola 

The work was written about 1480 A.D. when Gajapati 
Purusottama was reigning-. 

47. DEVANATHA 
Rasika-prakasa (Aufrecht i. 497b) 

The author is probably the same as Devanatha Tarkapan- 
canana who wrote a commentary named Kfivya-kaunnidl, 
■on Mammata (see above p. 174). A Devanatha is cited by 
Bharatamallika (18th century) on Bhatti x, 73. 

48. DEVASa;)IKARA, surnamed Purohita 
A lamkara-manjusa 

(Ed, S. L. Katre, Scindia Orient, Ser. Ujjain 1940, 
See Bhandarkar, Rep. 1887-91 p. Ixiiif, extract) 

The author, a Gujarat Brahman, was son of Nahanabhai 
and a native of Raner (Rander near Surat), and lived at 
Urahpattana (probably Olpad in the same district). The 
work deals with poetic figures alone, and the illustrations 
sing the glory of the Peshwas Madhava Rao I of Poona and 
T4arayana Rao, and their uncle Raghunatha Rao who 
flourished between 1761 and 1772 A.D, The author, there- 

1 Deccan Coll. Catalogue p. 417 no. 3S. — ^Thccomm. by Ramakrjna 
Pandita on Nafaka-dipa is not a comm. on this work, but (as Aufrecht 
points out, i. 791a) a comm, on the Nataka-dipa in the PancadaSi. 
Correct this error in Schuyler’s Bibliography p. 18 and in Harichand 
Sastri, p. 35, no. 361, 

2 See 7/4 i, p. 215. 
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fore, belonged to the third and fourth quarters of the 18th 
century.^ The work deals almost exclusively with poetic 
figures, which are enumerated as 115 and classified into Artha- 
Jamkaras (102). Pramanalamkaras (103-6). Dhvanyalarnkaras 
<107-13) aod Miiralarnkaras (114-15). The Kankas. as well as 
prose explanations, are generally based on the corresponding 
passages of Appayya's Kuvalayananda. In spite of its editor's 
eulogy, the work does not seem to be a striking or original 
contribution to the subject. Devaiamkara also wrote a 
commentary on the Amaru-iataka (Mifra x, pp. 81-82). 

49. DH ARMADAS A SO RI 
Vidasdfia'mukha’mandana, with vfUi 
(Ed. Haeberlin in Kavyasatngraha. Calcutta 1847, 
p. 2691. Also in KOvya koldpo (pub. Haridas Hira- 
chaod) Bombay 1865 Printed many times in India; 
but ed. N.SP., Bombay 1914, is useful. MSS: 
Aufrecht i. S72b. U. 13Sb. 225a, iii. 121a). 

The work of DharmadSsa is in lom paricchedas, dealing 
with eoigmatology and Citra-kSvya. and at tbe same time 
describes the feeling of separation from a lover. The conclud- 
ing verse in the Bombay edition of the text (wanting in Br. 
Mus, MS, Bendall no. 427). as well as the first verse (which 
invokes Sauddhodani) and the colophon to Jinaprabha’s com- 
mentary, makes the author a Buddhist ascetic. Tbe known 
dates of Jinaprabha put tbe limit of Dharmadasa’s date 
earlier than the last quarter of the 13th century. This work is 
also cited by name by Kumarasvamin (p. 122=iv, I). by 
Rayamukuta on Amara*. and quoted in the Paddhati of 
^rigadhara. These citations themselves would put the date 
of our author earlier than the I4ih century. 

Commentaries on this wort are numerous: 

(1) By Jinaprabha Sun, pupil of Jinasiipha Suri (Weber 

1 See4BORrxv.pp.92-9S*nclxxip.l52-5t. 

2 Composed N3I A.O. ; see Bhandarkar, Rep. 1883-SJ, p. 63. 
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172S'). For this Jaina writer, whose known dates are 1293 
and 1309 A. D. see Peterson iv, p. xxxvii and Klatt’s 
Onomasticon. His Guru Jinasimha founded the Laghu- 
kharatara-gaccha in 1275 A.D. The date of our commentator, 
therefore, v/ill be the last quarter of the 13th and begin- 
ning of the 14th century. (2) Commentary by Atmarama. 
Aufrecht i. 573a. The full name of this writer appears to be 
Svatmarama Yogindra. (3) Vidvan-manorama by Taracandra 
Kayastha, Aufrecht i. 573a, ii. 135b. iii. 12Ia. For his other 
works, see ibid i. 229a. (4) ^ravana-bhuxana by Narahari 

Bhatta, Aufrecht i, 573a. (5) Siibodhinl by Trilocana. Aufrecht 
ii. 135b (extract in Stein p, 274). (6) Commentary by 

Sivacandra. Aufrecht iii 121a. Its date is 1613 A.D.‘ (7) 
"Tiba by Durgadasa, son of Vasudeva and pupil of Bhatta 
Devacandra. Aufrecht ii. 135b, iii. 12ia ; extract in Peterson 
iv p. 36. 

50. DHARMA SUDHI or DHARMA SURI 
Sdhitya-ralnakara 

(ed. Tiruvenkatacharya with commentary, Madras 
1S71 ; ed. Nellore 1S85. MSS: Aufrecht i. 716a, 
ii. 171a. iii. 148a ; BORl MSS Cat. xxii. no. 301. 
pp. 366-70 (extract) ; Madras Cat. xxii, 12970-75 ; 
HPS ii, no. 246, extract). 

The author’s name is given variously as Dharma-simha or 
Dharma-pandita. Son of Parvatanatha and Allamaroba. he 
belonged to a Benares family distinguished for the high 
proficiency of its members in philosophical studies, and his 
genealogy is thus given (Hultzsch i. p. 70): Tripurari-^-Dhar- 
ma-^Parvatanatha or Parvates'a-^Dharma Suri. He was also 
the author of two plays, called Narakc-dhvatnsa or Naraka- 
suravijyaya^ (a \ydyoga) and Kamsa-vadha (a riafaka), and of 

1 P. K. Godi in Jourr.al of the Univ. Borr.bay, 1954, pp. 126-29. 

1 Ed. Madras 1SS5 (in Telucu characters) ; Hultzch 323, Aufrecht 
i. 277a. 
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some Kavyas and Stotras. The author is cited by Anantarya 
{q. V.) in his Kavt-samaya-kallola. A commentary on this 
Sahitya-TOtnakara, called *Nauka, by Veiikata Suri is men- 
tioned in Madras Cat. xxii. 12974-75 (ed. Madhusudan 
Mishra, Bomra 1901). Vehkata Sun was son of Lakjmana 
Suri and Suramamba. ahd grandson of Brabmantara-vani 
and disciple of VeAkatacaiya. There is another commentary 
called Mandara by Malladi Laksana-suri (ed. Madras 1891 
in Telugu characters). The Sahitya-ratnakara (c. 1425 A.D.) 
is in ten tarahgas, dealing with the conventional topics of 
' Poetics as follow : (i) Grantbarambha (ii) Vacaka-^abdartha- 
vrtti (ill) Laksana-^abdartba-vriti (v) Guna (vi) Sabdalamkara 
(vii) Arthalarnkara (viii) Do$a (ix> Dhvani-bheda (x) Rasa. 
Most of the illustrative verses are in praise of Rima as a deity 
{irimat'rashn’tilaka'yasoghanasara‘$UTabhHQ), Dbarma SQri 
must have been later than Vidyanatba; for in one of bis 
verses be anonymously ridicules VidySoatba’s method of 
praising his patron (o/a^kriya/i pfirvatarai/i pro^ii/afi / prayo- 
kdicana nayakena/kaiScii fu kukfimbharibhirnibaddhS^ 
/ kfodlyasa kaicana nayakena). His date is roughly the first 
half of the 15th century.* 

51. NARASDIHA 

Curta-rainSkara (Tanlore Cat. ix. no 5207, p. 4028) 
This work deals with a hundred poetic figures. It was 
written under Serfoji of Tanjorc (1684-1710 A.D.) 

52. NARASDIHA or NRSDIHA KAVI 
Nanjaraja-yaso-bhusana 

(Ed. E. Krishnamacharya, Gaekwad Orient. 

Ser. Baroda 1930) 

The author, son of Sivatama-sudhI-mani and disciple of 
an ascetic Yogananda, belonged to theSanagara class of Brah- 
I See E.M.V'. Rashsvsdisrya « flw. A-l.O.C ix, Triyaffdrvm J54Q, 
pp. 503-17; also NM ii, 1934. pp. 428-MI for Dharma Suri’s dale and 
works. The dale of the work is given as c. 1425 A.D. 
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mans, and was patronised by Nanjaraja, whose name is borne 
by the title of his work and whose glory it sings in the illustra- 
tive verses. Nanjaraja was Sarvadhikarana (revenue minister) 
of Chikka Krishnaraja of Mysore from 1739 to 1759 A.D., 
after which came Nanjaraja’s downfall terminating with his 
miserable death in Hyder Ali’s imprisonment in 1773. Nara- 
simha’s work must have been written during the tvventy years 
of his patron’s flourishing period. The work is divided 
into seven chapters called Vilasas ; and it deals with all topics 
of Poetics including Dramaturgy. The seven Ullasas deal with 
(1) Nayaka (2) Kavya-svarupa (3) Dhvani (4-5) Dosa-Guna 
(6) Natya. including Candrakala-kalyana (a short typical 
drama) (7) Alarnkara. It is obviously modelled on the 
Prataparudra-yasobhu^ana of Vidyanatha and freely appro- 
priates much of its subject-matter verbatim. He inserts, 
after Vidyanatha, a model five-act drama called Candrakala- 
kalyana to illustrate his treatment of Dramaturgy in ch. vi» 
The author had the grandiose title Abhinava-Kalidasa ; and 
he describes himself as the friend of Abhinava Bhavabhuti 
(alias Alura Tirumala-kavi). 

53. NARASIMHaCARYA or VENKAJA NRSIMHA 

KAVI 

Alamkarendu-sekhara 

(Madras Cat. xxii, 12978, extract ; contains the 
first prakarana only) 

This South Indian author was son of Dasamacarya of 
Srisaila family and wrote a commentary on a work on music, 
called Santa-vilUsa, composed by Subrahmanya Sudhi (alias 
Harisaba Kavindra) son of Hariraya and grandson of Krsna- 
raya of Carisnusala village. He refers to a Glta-marljari by 
this Harisaba Kavindra, and to a Campu of his own called 
Jdnaki-parinaya, and quotes Sahitya-ratnakara of Dharma 
Suri. The manual on Alatnkara mentioned above deals 
in five Prakaranas with (1) nayaka lakyana (2) kavya svarupa 
(3) rasa-Iaksana, especially srhgcira (4) doya and gima, and. 
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(5) alamkara. It is based generally upon the Prataparudnya. 
Our author also wrote a commentary, also called 
reiidu-sekhara, on some Karikas on Poetics entitled Lakfaria- 
mSUkd^. 


54. NARAHARI SCRI 
Rasa^nirupaija 

This work and the author arc mentioned by Kumara* 
svamin at p. 224. 

55. NARENDRAPRABHA SORI (Maladhari) 
AlatrikSra-mahodadhi 

(Ed, L. B. Gandhi, Gaekwad Orient. Series, 
Baroda 1942) 

The author was a pupil of Naracandra of Har$apurlya* 
gaccba. The work was composed at the request of VastupUla 
(d. 1242 A.D.) in whose honour be wrote three Fra^astis. 
It consists of eight chapters and deals with (i) KEvya* 
phalSdi (ii) £abda>vaiciirya (iii) Dhvani including Rasa (iv) 
GunlbhOta-vyaAgya (v) Doja (vi) Guna (viii) Sabdalaipkara 
and (viii) ArthElatnkEra. The work is stated to have been 
composed in Saipvat 1232 (=1225*26 A.D.).* 

1 Sic Madras Cat. xxii 12955, Miract 98-99 extract, also p. It. 

V. Raehavan (Nov Cal. Cal. i p. 300) thioka that probably “the basic 
text of the Laksana-molika is also by Nrairaha himsetf." 

2 The AlarTikara<andrUa of NSrayaija Deva referred to by himself 
in his Sarngiitt-narayana (ABod 201) is not a work on Rhetoric but deals- 
with the subject of musical Alarnktlras. The author, also called 
Gajapati VIranSrSyana-deva, was son of PadmaoSbba and disciple of 
Puru$otUma Mifra. Similarly, the Kama-samu/ia of Ananta, son of 
Mapdana and grandson of Narayapa (composed in 1457 A-D.), is really 
an anthology of erotic verses ; see P. K. Code in JOB, Madras, xiv, 
pp. 74-81. The ifrigarS/apfl of RSma. of which a MS is dated 1556 A.D., 
is a similar work (see P. K. Code in Journal «/ Bom. f/n/v. xv (N-S.),. 
pt. 2, 1946. pp. 81-88. 
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56. NaRaYAKA 

Kavya-vrtti-ratndvali (Tanjore Cat. ix, no 5173) 
The work is in nine Prakaranas. Its avowed object is to 
deal with Kavi-svarupa, Kavya-laksana, Rasa-svarupa and 
general principles of poetry. 

57. NARAYA^iA 
^abda-bheda-nirnpam 

The work deals with the three Vrttis of word (Abhidha etc). 
The author refers to Saha Maharaja whose protegd he was 
(=Shahaji, king of Tanjore 1686-1710). There is another work 
of Laksana-kavi, called Sahara jtya (Tanjore Cat. ix, no. 
5304), the illustrations of which eulogise this prince. Sec above 
p. 270, no. 15. Several works called Saba^bheda-nirupam are 
found in Tanjore Cat. ix, no 5301-3. 

58. PADMASUNDARA 

(Akabara-sahT) Srhgara-darpana 
(Ed. Anup Skt. Series, Bikaner 1943) 

The author was a Jaina monk of Akbar’s time. The work is 
in four Ullasas, but it is a rehashing of RudrabhaJJa's Srngura- 
lilaka. The illustrative verses arc addressed to the Mughal 
emperor Akbar, MS (Bikaner 9356) is dated 1569 A.D. 
See paper on the work by V. Raghavan in C. Kunhan Raja 
Presentation Vol. 

59. PUNJARAJA 

a, Dhvani-pradJpa (Aufrccht i, 273b) 

b. Kdvyalamkdra-sisU’prabodha or Sisu-pra- 

bodhalamkara (Aufrccht i. 103a) 

The author v/as son of Jivana (or Jivananda) and MakO, 
of the Srimala family of Malabar (mdlabhara), and his genea- 
logy is given thus:, Sadhu-sadepala->Kora(a?)-^Pama(a?) 
->Gova->Yampaca->Jivana. Jivana’s brother Mcgha and him* 
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«elf were ministers of Khalaci Sahi Gayasa ; and Jivana had 
two sons Pufija and MuB}a. ^unja became king, but aban- 
doning his kingdom to his younger brotheri devoted himself to 
study, and wrote some works*. The colophon * to Punja- 
raja’s Sarasvata-ftka on Sarasvata-prakriyS says : inimla-kula- 
Jrlmalabharasrhpunjaraja* t on which Bhandarkar remarks that 
Punjaraja was the ornament of the Malava circle*. Aufrecht 
thinks that the patron of Punja’s father and uncle was 
Ghiyas Shah Khalji of Malava (about 1475 A.D.) and that 
Punjara/a must have lived between 1475 and 1520 A. D. or at 
the end of the 15th and beginniog of (be 16th century. 

60. PUI^PARIKA 

NStaka-lakfana (Aufrecht i. 284b ; SCB 308) 

61. PU^IPARTKA (Of PAUl^PARlKA) RaMESVARA 

Resa-sind/iti (Aufrecht ill. 106a) 

The work consists of fourteen chapters called Ratnas. It 
■quotes Darpa^a (of VBvaoatba) and Rasa'taransipl of 
BbSnudatta ; hence later (ban 1500 A.D. For its date see P. K. 
Code in Calcutta Orient. Journal ii. pp. 30*32, dating the work 
at about the beginning of the 15th century. 

62, PURUSOTTAMA SUDHINDRA 
Kavitavatara (Aufrecht i. 87a) 

The work, in ten chapters (called Vibaras), is dedicated to 
one Nagabhupala, whom its illustrative verses panegyrise. 
A Puru§ottama is cited by Viivanatha in his Suhitya-darpana. 
see above p. 214. fn 6. 

1 Peterson Rfpoft v.pp.xliii. 166-69. 

2 Peterson Rfporf v,p. 169; HI. 

3 Rep. 1882-83, p. 12 ; cf aUo the colophon to h« Siiu-prat<rJha 
quoted in op. cU p. 199. See P. K. Code, Sludiej in fnd. Literary 
Crilieism. i, pp. 68-72 on PuajarSja's date. 

19 
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63. PRAKa§VAR§A 
Rasarnavcilamkara 

The text in Roman transliteration was published by V. 
Venkataram Sarma with an account of the work in IHQ v,. 
1929, pp. 173f. The Madras MS gives the work in five 
chapters, the first four of which deal with Do.sa, Guna and 
Alarnkara, the last (incomplete) with Rasa. It is possible that 
the whole of ch. v (now lost) dealt with Ubhayalamkaras and 
the major part of ch. vi (now recovered incomplete) with 
Rasa. See the question discussed by S. K. De in IHQ v, 
770-780 and by V. Raghavan in JOR viii, 1934, pp. 267-276. 
The work is later than Bhoja whose works are extensively 
utilised. See also on this work S, P. Bhattacharya in 707,. 
Baroda, vii, 1957, hos. 1-2 and ix, 1959, pp. 5-16. 

64. PRABHaKARA BHATTA 

a. Rasa-pradipa 

(Ed. Narayan Sastri Khiste, Sarasvati Bhavana Text,. 
Benares 1925, MSS: Weber 823 ; SCC vii 42, extract 
in both) 

b. Alamkara-rahasya. cited in his Rasa-pradlpa,. 
pp. 8, 9. 10, 13. 15, 20. 37. 38, 39, 40. 51. 

The author was son of Madhava Bha(ta and grandson 
of Ramc^vara Bhatta, and younger brother of Raghunatha and 
ViSvanatha, the last of whom he calls his ‘vidya-guru’. The 
Rasa-pradlpa was composed in Samvat 1640=1583 A.D. at 
the age of nineteen (Weber /oc. c/7,) ^ Prabhakara was thus 
born in 1564 A. D. His Laghii-sapta§alika-stotra, an epitome 
of the Devl-mahatmya was written in 1629 A.D. He belongs, 
therefore, to the last quarter of the 16th and first quarter 
of the 17th century. The Rasa-pradlpa consists of three 
chapters (called alokas) dealing with (1) kdvya-lak?ana (2) 

1 The date given in SCC vii, no. 42 is Samvat 1170=1114 A.D ; but 
this must be a mistake. , , 
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rasa-viveka (3) vyanjana-nirupana. The author cites Sriharsa 
Mi^ra. Mi^ra Rucinatba, Dhanoadatta, Locanakara (Abhi- 
navapguta). Pradipakrt, Sahityadarpana-kara. TheDharma- 
dalta may be the same as qnotcd by Viivaoatba in his Sa/iitya- 
darpana. Ananta in his commentary on Arya-saptasatl quotes a 
Rucinatha Mi^ra as a writer on Poetics. For Prabhakara’s 
other works, see Aufrccht i. 353b. On citations in Rasa- 
pradipa see S. K. De in IHQ viii, 1932, p. 358. 

65. BALADEVA 
^riigara-hora 

(Kielhoro. Rep. 1880-81. p. MS Cat. 

xii, no. 295. p. 351) 

The author is described as son of Keiava. MS is dated io 
Saipvat 1845 («l789-90 A D.). 

66. BALADEVA VIDYaBHOSAJ> A 
Kdv>a>A«iusnih/io 

(Ed. Haridas Das, Navadvip, Bengal, 1957) 

This work consists of nine prabhas and deals respectively 
with (1) Kavya-phalSdi (2) Sabdanba-vpii (3) Rasa (4) Guna 
(5) Riti (6) Da§a (7) Dhvanl-bheda (8) Madhyama-kavya 
and (9) Sabdarthalainkara. Sec above pp. 171-72 under com- 
mentators on Mamina(a. 

67. BaLAKR§5.'A BHATTA 
Alamkara-sdra (Aufrccht i. 32b) 

The work consists of ten chapters. Balakpsna Bhajia. 
styled Tighara, was son of Govardhana Bhaifa and belonged 
totheVallabhaSampradaya. A work of this name is cited 
by Jayaratha (pp. 88. 97, 171, 172, 184) ; also in Biihler’s 
Cetaiague ]871*73-The A\atrillira-sSra quotes Kuvalayanonda 
and CUra-numdtJXsa ; and the Deccan College MS of the work 
(no. 23 of 1881 - 82 ) appears to have been copied in Sarjivai 
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1758 (=1702 A.D.). We can, therefore, assign it to a period 
between 1625 and 1700 A.D. 

The ten Ullasas of the work have the following topics 
respectively: (i) Kavya-prayojana-karana'Svarupa (ii) Sabda- 
nirnaya (iii) Artha-nirnaya (iv) Dhvani-nirnaya (v) Gunl- 
bhuta-vyangya-nirnaya (vi) Sabdartha-nirnaya (vii) Dosa 
(viii) Guna (ix) Sabdalamkara and (x) Arthalarnkara. 

68. BHaVA MISRA or MISRA BHAVA 
irngara-sarasl 
(SCC vii 43, extract) 

The author of this treatise on amorous sentiments is des- 
cribed as son of Misra Bhataka. 

69. BHa§YKaRaCaRYA (or ? BHaSKARaCaRYA) 
SUhitya-kalloUm 

(Madras Cat. xxii, 12964, extract) 

The author is described as a descendant of Varadaguru 
of Srivatsa-gotra, and a resident of Bhutapurl or Srlpsrumbu- 
dur. The verses are taken copiously from several well-known 
rhetorical works, e.g. Mamraata, the Bhdva-prakdsa etc. 
The author states his indebtedness to the Rasarnava-sudhakara 
of sihga-bhupala ; hence he sould be placed later than the 
middle of the 14th century. The topics dealt with are pra- 
bandha-bheda, natya-nrtta-nrtya, vastu, samdhi nayaka- 
laksana, rupaka, uparupaka and kavya-lak?ana. 

70. BHIMASENA DIKSITA 

a. Alamkara-saroddhura 

b, Alajnkara-sara-sthiti or Kuvalayananda-khan- 
dana, see above p. 225 under Appayya Dik.sita. 

He refers to both these works in his Sudha-sagara commen- 
tary on Mammata (see p, 171). Date between 1650-1725 A.D. 
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71. BHIMESVARA BHATTA 
RasC'^sarvasva (Bumel] 57a) 

The author was son o! Ra5ga Bhatta. 

72. BHODEVA SUKLA 
Rasa-viiasa 

(Ed. Ptem Lata Sarma. Poona 1952) 

The author, son of Sukadeva of Jambusara is Gu;aiat, 
flourished between 1660 and 1720 A.D.‘ For bis other works, 
see Aufreebt i. 414b and tntrod. to above ed. p. xti. The 
India Offlee MS o! the present work (no. 1209/2526b) contains 
only three stabakas and the beginning of a fourth. Our author 
is the same as BhQdeva Sukla who wrote the drama DhamO’ 
vi/oyo* in five Acts. 

The RasaMlSiia consists of seven chapters, called Stabakas. 
The topics dealt with are as follow, according to chapters: 
1*2 Rasa, counted as nine including ^^nta. 3 Bbava. 4 
Guija. 5*6 Do5a. 7 V|Ui(AbhidbS. Lakia^S and Vyafijana). 
As its editor rightly says it is a mediocre manual on Rasa and 
allied topics, which derives its material cbielly from Mammata 
and Jagaimatha and shows little originality. 

73. MANASIMHA 
Sahitya-sSra (Aufrecht i. 716a) 

74. MOHANADaSA 
Rcaodadhi 

The work is cited by himself in his commentary on the 

1 P. K. Code, however, in ABQRt xUi. p. 183, thinks that the Raw 
vilisa was composed about 1550 A.O. As the Rasa-viliia refers to 
the deSciitioa of poetry given by Rase’gatigSdhara, it could not have been ’ 
composed earlier than 1660 A.D. 

2 Ed. GranthamlHIil, 1889; also ed.Narayan Sastri Kbiste.Sarasvaii 
Dhavana Texts, Benares 1930. See M»tra i, p. 37 ; Weber 1561; /d'C vii, 
p. 1596. 
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Mahamtaka {ABod 143a). The author was son of Kamala- 
pati. 


75, YAJNANaRaYANA DIK?ITA 

Alamkara ratnakara (Tanjore Cat. ix, no. 5131) 

Sahitya-ratnakara (ed. T, R. Chintamani, 
Madras 1932) 

The author was son of Govinda Dlksita. minister of Raghu- 
natha Nayaka of Tanjore who ruled between 1614 and 1633 
A.D. Almost all the verses of the Qrst work eulogise Raghu- 
natha. The second work is really a Kavya in sixteen cantos, 
dealing with the exploits of the same prince. Both the works 
form a companion to the author’s Raghumthubhyudaya, K. 
Kunjunni Raja (.Contribution oj Kerala, p. 134) is not correct 
in identifying him with Yajne^vara Dikgita mentioned below.^ 

76. YAJNESVARA DIK§1TA 
Alamkara-rdghava (Tanjore Cat, 5132-33) 
Alamkara-suryodaya (Tanjore Cat. 5140-41) 

The author was son of Cerukuri Kondubhatta and brother 
of Tirumala Yajvan.* The first work quotes Rasarnava- 
sudhakara of Singa-bhupala and Sahitya-cintamani (apparently 
of Viranarayana, q.v.) ; hence later than the 15th century (c. 
1600 A.D.). The work is so called from the circumstance 
that the illustrative verses refer to Rama. The author may 
be identical with Yajne^vara already mentioned as a commen- 
tator on Mammata (see p, 175). He may have been related to 
Laksmidhara (q.v.) who also came from Cerukuri. 


1 So also in Ton/orc ix, 1933, no. 5132. The Alamkara-ratnakara 
ascribed Yajnanarayaija (no. 5131), also eulogises Raghunatha Nayaka, 
the poet’s patron. Yajfie^vara and Yajnanariiyana appear to be different 
persons. 

2 See ggS ii, p. 65. 
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77. YASASVIN KAVI 

Sahiiya‘kaut{ih<Ua and its commentary Uifvala- 
pads (AaUccht i. 71Sb. it. 171a) 

The author is described as son of Gopala and KaSi. The 
India OIEce MS (Car. iii. p. 337) was copied in 1730 A.D.; 
it contains only the first chapter which deals with enigma* 
tology and Citra-kavya. There is another Sahitya-kutuhala of 
Raghunatha. a protege of queen Dipabai of Tanjore (between 
1675-1712 A.D.). also on Citra-kavya (see Journal Bomb. 
Vniv- X, p. 132f). 


78. RATNABHO^A^fA 
KSvya-kaumudJ (ffPS ii. no. 35, extract) 

This work in ten paricchedas is apparently a very modern 
•composition by a Vaidya Pandit of Bast Bengal. It deals 
with (1) olma. (2) Uhgadi. (3) dbatu-pratyaya. (4) kfivya* 
1ak$ana (5) dhvani. (6) gui)ibbQta-vyafigya. (7) gui;ia. (8) and 
<9) alaipkaca. and (10) do$a. the first three chapters being 
devoted to grammar. The date Saka 1781 («> 1859 A.O.) may 
be the date of its composition (flPS ibid, preface p. viii). 

79. RAGHUNATHA MANOHARA 
Kavi-kausfubha 

P, K. Code (Poona Orientalist vii, 1943, pp. 157-64) places 
this work between 1675 and 1703 A.D, 

SO. RaGHAVA*CAITANYA 
Kavi‘kalpala/a (Aufrecbt I. 87a) 

Possibly the poet of tbe same name cited in the Paddhati 
-as Raghavacaitaoya Sncaragta (71, 168 , 877, 1557*8), which 
tiilt indJcamsjthat-he wasA well-.knpwD Vais.nava. 

In the colophon to the codex containing DeveSvara’s Kavi’ 
Malpalata in SCC vii, no. 7 (cf. ABod 2Ub). the reading is 
mSsha’caiianya’Viracita'kttvi^kalpatataySh etc. This may be 
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a corruption of or mistake for the name Raghavacaitanya. 
whose work may have got mixed up with that of Dcvesvara 
himself. 


81. RaJACODaMANI DIK5ITA 
a. Ktivya darpana 

(Ed. S. Subrahmanya Sastri. Vani Vilasa Press, Srirangam 
(no date). MSS: Madras Co/, xxii, 1 2809-814, with the 
commentary of Ravi-paridita) 

b. Alamkura-cuddmani 

Mentioned in \\\% Kavya-darpam (^Madras Cat, xxii. 12809) 
or Alatnkara-siromani (Hultzsch i. extract p. 86) 

The author, who is a well-known and prolific South Indian 
author, was son of SatyaniahgalaRatnakheta Srinivasa DIk§ita 
and Kamak?!, and step-brother of KciSava DIkfita and se§adri- 
sekhara Dik?ita, He was grandson of Bhavasvamin and 
Laksmi and great-grandson of Kr?nabhaUa Diksita, and pupil 
of Ardhanarlsvara Diksita who was his brother (Hultzsch ii. p. 
x). The date of composition of his Tanira-sikhamani, a work 
on Mimamsa, is stated to be 1636 A.D. He was. thus, a 
contemporary of Nilakanlha Diksita, whose Nllakanilw- 
vijaya Campu was also composed in 1636 A.D., and belonged 
to the first half of the 17th century. In his poem Rukminl- 
kalyuna (in ten cantos) he states that he composed it 
when Raghunatha, son of Acyuta, was ruling at Tanjorc ; 
and his two dramas Anatida-ra^hava and KamaJitu-kaJahaiitsa 
were staged in the court of the same prince. His genealogy 
and a long list of his other works are given in the concluding 
verses of his Kavya-darpana} and in his drama Ananda- 
raghava 2 . The Kiivya-darpana in ten idlasas covers generally 
all the topics of Poetics, while his other work deals specially 
with the poetic figures. The ten Ullasas of the Kavya-darpana 

1 Extract in Madras Cal. xxii no. 12809 and Hultzsch i, pp. 85-G. 

2 Madras Cal. xiii, no. 12495. The Kavya-darpana mentions 26- 
works of the author. 
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deal with (i) Kavya-svarupa (ii) Sabdariha (iii) Vyafigariba 
(iv-vi) Kavya-bbeda (vii) ]>o;3 (viii) Guna (ix) Sabdalamkara 
and (x) Artbalamkata. The family to which RajacQdamani 
belonged was known as atirojra-ySjin. Srinivasa Atirairayajin 
in Aufrecht i. 672a is identical with Rajacudatnanl’s father. 
He lived in Surasamudra to Tondfra (i.e. in the region of 
KaficH. Cf Sten Konow. ind. Drama p. 94. For a list of his 
other works see Hultzsch i. pp. it-x, and introd, to the Vani- 
vilasa Press ed. of Kamalinhkalaharnsa. His SarjikarS’ 
bhyudaya has also been published by Vanivilasa Press, 
Srirangam. 

82. RAMACANDRAandGUyACANDRA 
NSiya d&rpa^a 

(Ed. G. K. Srigoodekar and L. 6. Gandhi is 2voIs. 

Gaekwad Oriental Ser. Batoda vol. i 1929. Ed. 

based on a single MS ; Peterson v, p. 18S) 

A work of this name, but probably not identical, is cited by 
RauganStha on R'i/I:r<imorvaii>aand Bharatamallika on Bha|li. 
The present work is io four vivekas. dealing with Dramaturgy, 
and mentions twelve varieties of Rupaka and a number of 
Upacupakas, The author Ramacandra was the one-eyed pupil 
of Jaina Hemacandra' of whom Gunacandra was also a pupil. 
He thus flourished between 1100 and 1175 A.D He also 
wrote two dramatic works respectivly called Rashu-vitasa^ or 
Rcrghu-vilapa* where he mentious four other works by himself, 
as well as Satya-hariicondra (ed. B. R. Arte, Nir. Sag. Press, 
Bombay 1898) which gives a curious Jaina version of the 
Hariicandra legend. Ramacandra is said to have been the 
author of a hundred works (prabandha-Sata-kara) . and no less 

,1 A'.WJiAn Jiff 

present work was first brouebl to notice by Sylvaio Levi in JA, edii, 
1923. P. K.Go<Ie(S»H<i'iej.i.pp. 3$-42| places the work at 1150-1 170 A. D- 

2 Peterson Report 'i- 145. 

3 Babler Kashmir Rep. p. xUx. 
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than eleven of his dramatic works are quoted in the Nafya 
darpana. 


83. RaMACANDRA NYaYAVaGISA 

Kavya-candrika or Alamkara-candrika (Aufrecht 
i. 101a, 778b). with commentary called Alamkara- 
manju^a 

(ed, Comilla 1885 ; ed. Dacca 1886 with commentary 
of Jagabandhu Tarkavagisa ; ed. Venkatesvara Press, 
Bombay 1912, with commentary Alamkara-manjusa by 
Ramacandra Sarman who may be the author himself) 
A Bengal writer described as son of Vidyanidhi. Is 
he identical with Nyayavagisa Bhattacarya, author of the 
Kavya-manjarl commentary on the Kuvalayamnda (see above 
p. 229)? 


84. RAMA BARMAN or RAMA KAVl 
Nayika-varnana in 42 stanzas -{Madras Cat. xxii, 

no, 12901). 

85. RAMA SUBRAHMANYA 

Alamkara-sastra-samgraha (Hultzsch 1562) or 
Alainkara-sastra-vilasa {Madras Trni II C 1802, 1805 ; 
extract) 

The author, also called Ramasubba, belonged to Tiruvisa- 
lore. He seems to be a very recent author, who appears to 
have also written some philosophical works noticed in the 
Catalogues cited above, 

86. RAMA SUDHI or SUDHISVARA 

Alamkara-miiktavali 

(Ed. with Ratna-sobhakara comm, of Krsna SOri in 
Telugu script, Vizagapatam 18^7-98) 

The author was son of Nrsimha. 
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87. LAKSMIDHARA DIK5ITA 

a. Alarrikara-mukiSvali (Aufrecbt i. 32a)' 

b. Rasa-manjari. cited by himself in bis commen- 
tary on the Gifa-govinda 

c. Bharata-iostra-grantha (BORI MS no. 40 
1916-18)* 

The author was son ol YajoeSvara and Sarvambika (or 
Aznbikamba), grandson of Timinaya Somayajin, and brother 
and pupil of Kondubhaita. He belonged to the KaSyapa 
Gotra and bore the surname of Dak^inamurtukiinkara. His 
family came from Cerukuri on the Knp5 river (in Andhra 
country) which place Hulizsch thinks to be identical with 
moderii PeddacerukGru neat BIpa)Ia. He is identical with 
Lak$mldhara, author of the Prakrit grammar 
drikd. He also wrote commentaries on the AnarghO’rSghava, 
Frasanna-rSghava and Giia-govinda. la the first of these 
commentaries it is said that after having led the life of a 
householder for a long time, he travelled to difterent countries 
and conquered all liierary opponents, and then having renoun- 
ced the cares of the world he became a satnnySsin or yaii with 
the name RamSnanda or Ramananda^rama, under a Guru 
called KrsnaSrama. Lakstnidbara (who is also sometimes called 
LaksmapabhaJJa or Laksmana Suri) was patronised by Tiru- 
malaraja, probably Tixumala 1 of the third Vijayanagar 
dynasty*, to whom his ir«ti-rttn/<tm commentary on Jayadeva’s 

1 V. RaghavanIjVrw Caw/a8wCa».i,p. 296) queries «.helher this 

work is really the AfdqiAi.ffluJciatanoCVUveivara sonofLaksml* 

Ubara, and refers to ACORI.xviu. 1937, p. 200. 

2 See P. K. Code ABORI *v, 1953, p. 2AyAZ. Mentions DheraiSrnoYo 
zni Kavl-kanfha-pSSa. The Kmi-kaiftha-pSia IMadrai Cat. Mil, no. 
32803X said to be based on some wort of Fingala’s, gives miscellaneous 
informaiioD about a poet’s personal appearance, qualities etc. (cf. RSja- 
lekbaia, Kav. M'lm. eb.x); the name of the author is not Vnov>-n. See 
above under CauranSrya, p. 278. 

3 E/ iii p. 235 Table. He died ia 3572 A.D. 
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Glta-govinda is sometimes attributed'. As the prince flourish- 
ed in the middle of the 16th century, Laksmidhara’s date 
would be the same". 

88. VALLABHA BHATJA 

Alamkara-kaiimudi (ed. Granthamala ii, 1889) 

A short treatise of very recent times, dealing with poetic 
figures, the illustrations being in praise of Rama. 

89. VITTHALESVARA or VITTHALA DIK§ITA 

Rlti-vrlti-lak§ana (Kielhorn, Central Prov. Cat. p. 104)- 

The author, also called Agnikumara. was the second son 
of Vallabhacarya the famous religious reformer, and brother 
of Gopinatha, and father of seven sons. Giridhara, Raghu- 
natha and others. He was born in 1515 A.D. For his other 
works, see Aufrecht i, 572ab, 135a, 225a, iii, 121a, His 
Srhgara-rasa-mandana (ed. Mulchand Tulsidas Telivala, with 
a Gujarati trs. Bombay 1919) in ten Ullasas is not a work on 
Srhgara Rasa, but an erotico-religious poem on Radha-Krsna 
modelled obviously on Jayadeva’s Gita-govinda and introdu- 
cing songs in rhythmic rhymed metres. 

90. VIDYaRaMA 
Rasa-dirghika 

(Peterson iii. no, 336 ; for a description of this 
work and extracts see BORl MS Cat. xii, no. 

. 210, p, 240. MS incomplete) ' 

Nothing is known of the author, but the work in five 
Sopanas was composed in Saravat 1706 • =1649-50 A. D.). It 
names Kavi-kalpalata as one of the sources. 

1 See Hultzsch 2112 ; ii, pp. 203-5. See also ii, pp- 63-5, 67 ; 
Hultzsch iii, pp. viii-ix. 

2 See K. P. Trivedi, introd. to his ed. of the $ad-bhas3-candrika 
(Bombay Skt. Ser. 1916) pp. 14-17. P. K. Gode (ABORl, xv, pp. 240-42) 
would place him in the 3rd quarter of the 16th century. 
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91. VISVANaTHA 

Sahiiya^sudlia-sindhu [Vlwar Catalogue, extract 
235 ; also Jammu Cat. no. 1254) 

This South Indian author, who wrote in Benares, was 
son of Trimala or Ttimalla Deva and grandson of Ananta of 
Dharasura city on the Godavari. Stein’s Kashmirian MS* 
is dated in 1602 A.D.* He quotes at the beginning of his 
work from Mammata and Bhoja, and elsewhere cites Candf* 
dasa (probabJy the same as the commentator on Mammafa) 
and Mahimabhatja. The work is in eight larangas. Vjivauatba 
also wrote a drama called Mrganka-lekh&*. a MS of which is 
<iated Samvat 1664 (=1608 A.D.). 


92. VISVANATHA NYAYA-for SJDDHANTA.) 

PANCANANA 

Alam^.ara^pariskSra 

This work is mentioned under ViivanStha NySya*pafic5* 
nana in S. C. Vidyabhusbana's Indian Logic p. 479 (also p. 
392), The author was son of Vidj2oiv5s2 DhatfScarya and a 
brother of Rudra Vacaspati. He composed his well known 
Vai^esika treatise BhSfS-pariccheda in 1634 A.D. and also 
wrote a Pingala-prakaiikS. He was a native of Navadvipa 
{Bengal) and an adherent of the Navya Nyaya school of 
Raghunatha Siromani. Sec H. P. Sastri in JASB vi. 1910. 
p. 313. 

1 Jammu Cat. p- Mix. 

2 Sfein speak* ot a MS "mnjeribed from an autograph copy of the 
author. In the colophon referring to this original copy, which ii added 
by another hand at the end of the Jammu MS, the date Jomvat 1559 
(=A.D. 1602) can be made out with diflicutty." 

3 Sten Konow, Ind. Drama p. 113. The work ha* been published in 
the Sarasvati Bhavana Text Series, Benarqs. 
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c. Alarnkaroikulaypradlpaiti. Visnuprasad Bhandari. 

Chowkhamba Skt Series. Benares 1923) 

d. Kavlndra-karnabharana (ed. in Kavjainala 

Cucebaka viii, 1891) 

c. Rasa-candrika (ed. Visnuprasad Bbandari. Cbow- 
kbamba Skt. Series. Benares 1926) 

The author was son of Lakjmldbara. He was born in 
Almoda : hence be is called Parvatiya. He Sourisbed in the 
first half of tbe 18th century and died about its middle^ at tbe 
age of 34. In tbe first work, the author refers to two dramas 
called Srngara-manjarl {saffaka)* p. 347 and BHkm/nl-pori- 
naya pp. 381. 387 by himself ; and the latest witters that he 
quotes appear to be Appayya Diksiia and Jagannatba (both 
cited extensively). He cites also Mallinaiha (p. 69) as a 
commentator on Dat>^ut above p. 71). Cap^Idlsa (pp. 
125, 166), Mahefvata (p. 49, 111) who is probably the com- 
nentator on Mammata, cited asNySySlainkSra (p. 82), as well 
as a work* (p. 157) called KSvyo-diktril*. The N>ayapal5c3- 
nana, so extensively (eleven times) quoted, is probably 
JayarUma Nyayapaficanana (q.v.). another commentator on 
Mammafa. He gives the name of his elder brother as UmS- 
pa(i(p. 357). In this work he deals with 61 poetic figures. 
The second work of our author, as he himself says, was 
written as an easier and briefer manual for beginners, after 
bis first more extensive work. Tbe third work Afc^nlfira- 
predTpa deals entirely with poetic figures, enumerated as 119 
and defined with illustrations. Tbe fourth work deals in four 
chapters with enigmatology and Citra-kavya (58 varieties). 
The fifth work deals with tbe diOerent classes of heroes and 
heroines, and their characteristics. VHvefvara was a scholiast 
of considerable activity and wrote a commentary called 
Vyongyartharkaumiidt or ^omon/asdrt/iS on Bhanudatta’i 

J Ste K4v>-3mSti, Gucebaka viii, pp. 51*52 fa. 

2 Also quoted in bis RascKOtidtlkS p. 90. 

3 See above p. 276. 
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■with (1) dhvani (2) iabdariha (3) dhvani-bheda (4) gumbhuta- 
■vyahgya (5) dosa (6) gupaand (7je/flmkaro. Possibly this is 
the work cited under the name SShttya-cintamafil by Kumara- 
-svamin (p. 97) and in the Vrtti-vSrUika (p. 4). 

97. ViRESVARA PAl^piTA (BHATTaCaRYA) 
surnamed irlvara 

Baso'rainSvatHIOC Hi. 1233/12576. p. 359) 

This Vireivara is the son of Lakfoiana and father of 
Venidatta. the last of whom, besides being the author of the 
Alatrxkara'candrodaya.vftoic a commentary oaBhanu's Rosa* 
tarongini (see above p. 250). The present work quotes 
Rudrabhalta's Sfngdra-tilaka, and is limited chiefly to Srhgara* 
rasa and treatment of the NayikSs. 

98, VECARaMA NYaYALa:^IKARA 
Kavya-ramBkara 

The author was a Bengal writer, son of RSjSrsma. He 
ineotiODS this work ia his Ananda-tarahgiifi, which describes 
an itinerary from Cbanderoagar to Benares (Mitia305). He 
also wrote a work on Jyoti;a. and is probably identical with 
Vecarama, who wrote a commentary on DeveSvara's Rovi- 
kalpalata (see above p. 262). 

99. VEJTKAPAYYA PRADHaNA 
Alamkura-matyi-darpana (Rice 280) 

The author is known as Pradhani VefikayamStya of 
Mysore, cc. 1763-80 A.D. 

100, VEKJKATA NaRaYA^^A DIK5ITA 

Siiigara-sara (Madras Cat.-xxii. 12958*9, extract) 

The author, son of KameSvara Vaidika of the Gedavarti 
family and Laksmi. refers in this work to his larger Sjiigara- 
20 
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5 flr 5 vfl]I for fuller treatment. The present v/orl: consists of 
six ullasas dealing with (1) kavya-svarupa (2) nayaka-nayika- 
lak?ana-vibhaga (3) myakadi-sahaya-mrupana (4) rasa-bhdva- 
svarupa (5) caiurvidha-srhgdra (6) dasarupaka-svarupa. The 
author is said to have composed works in eight languages. 

101. VEI^KAJaCaRYA (also called Kirlti Veukajacarya) 
surnamed Tarkalamkara Vagl^vara 
Alamkara-kaustubha 

{'New Catalogus Catalogorum i, p. 292-93) 

This writer, son of Annayarj'a DIl:sita of Surapuram 
and of the Tirumala Bukkapaltanam Sriiaila family, should 
be distinguished from the poet Venklacarya (author of the 
Visvagunddarsa) v;ho was son of Raghunatha and grandson 
of Appayya. Our author was patronised by Venkata, son of 
Pami Nayaka (died in 1802 A.D.). Sta. Journal oj Andhra 
Hist. Res. Society xiii, i, pp. 17 and 20-22. 

102. VEI)riDATTA SARMAN, TARKAVaGTSA BHATTa- 
CaRYA, surnamed .“^rivara 
Alamkara-candrodaya {IOC iii, 1198/235) 

This author, son of Viresvara Srlvara, also wrote a 
commentary on Bhanudatta’s Rasa-tarahginl (q.v.). His 
genealogy is given thus: Mahidhara (a mantrika of 
KasIpati)->Kalyana-rLaksmana-rVjresvara, He had the 
surname Srlvara and belonged to nagacchatra-dhara-dvijottama- 
kiila. The Alamkara-candrodaya is in six ullasas dealing v;ith 
(1) kavya-svarupa (2) kavya-vibhaga (3) do.sa (4) guna (5) 
alamkara and (6) upama. 

103. SA5:KHA, SA^TKHADHARA or SA:S'KHACuPA 
(sometimes called sAlIKARA), surnamed Kaviraja 
Kavi-karpafi or Kavi-karpafika-rccana 
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{Jammu Cat. no. 1135(p.267) extract; BO;?/ A/5 Ci?/. 
xii, nos. 42-46 ; extracts. Printed at Durbhanga 
1892) 

The word kavi’karpafi means '■'the ragged cloth of a poet." 
and the work is a strange effort at supplying a profuse stock 
of expressions which may beot use in poetic compositions 
for ideas of frequent occurrence. Various ways of expressing 
oae and the same thought are iodicated to suit various metres. 
The author, who also wrote the Lajakamelaka-prahasana 
(ed. Du^aprasad and K. P- Parab, Nir. Sag. Press, Bombay 
1889), was court-poet of tnahamdndalikadhiraja Govinda- 
nrpatj, king of Kanyakubja, and wrote in the first half of the 
12th century (about 1U3-1143 A.D.). His verses are quoted 
in the anthologies of ^atfigadbara (nos. 1S5, 3632) and 
Jahlapa, and in the Sshit}a-darpQn:a (ad til 219 p. 176, guror 
giraljL pafica, aoooyinously). The verse cited under Karpajika 
in K$emendra’s /tuc/rya-viedro (under if. 15) is attributed to 
Matfgupta by Kablai)tt (>!'• ISI) and in the SubhSfUSvali* 
(3181). 


104. SAMBHUNATHA 
Alaipl^^o-lakjana 

(Peterson v. 407 ; BORi Cat. xii. no. 19, p. 18) 

105. SATAKAR5J1 

Cited as a writer os Dramaturgy (on Sutra-dhara) by 
Samkara in bis commentary on 5ak«nfoia*, and by Sagara 
Nandin in his Nafakadakfaua-ratna^koia (on Sutradbara). 

1 S« Peterson'* paper on Aucltyo’iicira, 1885, p. 21. There i* a 
Kovl-karpalika of V5dIodfa noUccKt in Tanlore Co/, vi. no. 3753-55 
/pp. 2711-14} ; one of these MSS bcIoBsed kinsSerfojiwho acquired it 
during hi* pilgrimage to Benares. 

2 ABod 135a. Mention is also made of an anonymouj «ork 
/Cevi-kaotf>o-/iara. 
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106. sIVARaMA TRIPaTHIN 

a. Rasa-ratna-hara and its commentary Lak^m'i-vihara 

(ed. Kavyamala Gucchaka 6, 1890, pp. 118-140 ; 
Jamvui Cat. p. 273 (extract) 

b. Alanikara-samudgaka, cited at the end of his Ravam- 
puravadha, where he gives a list of his own 34 works. 
Stein p. 292. 

For the author, son of Kr§narama and grandson of Triloka- 
candra, and brother of Govindarama, Mukundarama and 
Kesavarama, see JAOS xxiv 57-63. He appears to be a 
comparatively recent writer, quoting Parib/ia^endu-sekhara, 
which alone w'ill sulEce to place him in the beginning of the 
18th century. He is identical with the commentator on the 
Vasavadatta (see Fitzedward Hall, Bibl. Ind. ed. 1859) ; for in 
this commentary he refers to his Rasa-ratna-hara pp. 4, 9, 
193. 206, 207. The present work, in 100 stanzas, deals with the 
characteristics of rasa and rtayaka-nayika, and quotes exten- 
sively Bhanudatta and Dasa-rupaka. For his other works, see 
Aufrecht i. 652b, ii. 155b ; also Stein, Jammu Cat. p. 292. He 
also appears to have written a commentary (yi?ama-padi) 
on Mammata (see above, p, 176) and a work on metrics 
called Kavya-Iak?ml-prakasa or ^vihdra, as well as a 
commentary on the Siddhanta-kaumudl, called Vidya-vilasa}, 

107. SOBHaKARAMITRA 

Alanikara-ratnakara 
(Ed. C. R. Devadhar, Poona 1942) 

The author belonging to Kashmir was son of Traylsvara- 
mitra. The work is w-ritten in the form of Sutra (107 in num- 
ber), Vrtti and illustrations. The poet Yasaskara of Kashmir 
extracted the Sutras from this work and wrote his Devl-stotra 
for the purpose of illustrating them (Peterson i, pp. 77-78 ; 
extract p. 81). Ratnakantha (g.v.) appears to have commented 

I See P. K. Gode, Studies in Ind. Lit. Hist, ii, p. 237-41. 
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upon both the Sutras and the Stotra. .The date of 
Sobhakara is not knowo, but from the definitions and number 
of Alaznkaras giver, he appears to be a comparativelyrecect 
writer, considerably later than Ruyyaka whom he criticises. 
But as he is quoted by Jagannaiha {p. 202=su/ra 11/ and 
by Appayya (I'rtti-va/'M/ka, p. 20). be is earlier than the end 
of the 16(h century, it appears, however, that Jayatatha in 
his Vimariirii commentary defends Ruyyaka against Sobha- 
kara’s attacks. Coming after Ruyyaka and preceding Jaj aralha 
Sobhakara probably belonged to the end of the i2th or begin* 
ning of the 13th century. The work deals entirely with poetic 
figures, the number of which is 109. 

108. SRIKAJTTHA 
Rastt'kaumudi 

(Aufcecbt i. 494asBORl MS no. 303 of 1880-81 : Cat, xii, 
no. 347. p. 463f. Also H. P. Sastri. Cal. ASB MSS vi, 
DO. 4931/8383. p. 481: the MS was copied in Saipvat 
1652*1396 A.D. 

The work combines Sabitya and Sarnglta in ten chapters 
divided into two Khandas. Purva and Uttara. It was 
composed in 1575 A.D. The author was patronised by 
Satrughna or Sacrujalya Jama (Jam. Sattarsal) of Kavaoagar 
(1569 10 1608 A.D.).* 

109. SRIKARAMISRA 

AJarnkara-tilaka (Aofrecbi i. 32a) 

110. SRINIVASA DIKSITA 

a. Alamkara-kaustublxa (Aufrecht i. 31b) 

b. Kavya-darpana (Rice 282) 

1 See above p. 235 (under JagaonStbat. 

2 P.K.Gode in ABORt xii.1931. p.202-4; alsoxtv, 1933, p. 329 
see MSS Cat. BORl. *». PP- 463-«6. 
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c. Kavya-sTira-somgrahn (Aufrccht i. 102b ; SCC 

vii 19) 

d. Sahitya-suk^ma-sarani (Rice 2^4) 

This author may be identical with Ratnakhela Srinivasa, 
father of Rajacudamani Diksita {q.v.). If this were so, then 
the Kavya-darpaiia above is the work of his son bearing 
the same title (see above p. 296). mistakenly entered here in 
most catalogues. As the first verse of the third work shows, 
it is three parts : (1) kavya-laksana-samgraha (2) varna-sam- 
graha and (2) subhasita-samgraha. It quotes the Kavya- 
prakasa. About 1800 A.D. 

111. SaGARA NANDIN 

Nataka-lakyaija-rntna-koia 

(Ed. Myles Dillon, Oxford Univ. Press 1937) 

The work is published from Dcvanagarl transcript of a 
unique MS discovered by Sylvain Levi in Nepal.^ As its 
name signifies, the work brings together a number of views of 
different notable writers on important dramaturgic topics. Its 
date^ is uncertain ; but as it cites from Rajasekhara’s Kclvya- 
inlmdvisd (p. 44, vilasa-vinyasa-kranw) it cannot be earlier 
than the first quarter of the 10th century. On the other hand, 
it is known to Rayamukuta (1431 A.D.), Visvanatha (between 
1300 and 1350) and Bahurupa Mis'ra (later than 1250 A.D.). 
The topics dealt with are: 1. Rupaka and its fen varieties. 2-5. 
Five Avasthas, dialects to be employed, five Arlha-prakrtis, 
6-10. Five Upaksepakas. five Samdhis, 21 Pradesas of Samdhi, 
four Patakasthana, Vrttis and iheir division. 11. Excellences 
of the Nayaka. 12-13. Thirty-six Natya-laksanas, ten Gunas, 

1 S. Levi in JA , xcii*. 1923, p. 2I0f. 

2 For a discussion of date sec P. K. Code in ABORI, xix, 1938, 
pp. 280-88 (Studies, i. pp, 48-56); M. R.nmkrishna Kavi in NJA i'h 
p. 412-19. For textual study sec V. Raghavan in Journal of the Univ. of 
Gauhati iii, 1951, pp. 17-33 and Annals of Orient. Research, Madras 
Univ., xvi, 1958-59. . 
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thirty-four Natyalamkaras. 14*16. Rasas and Bhavas. 17. 
Types of Nayika and their excellences, 18. Minor forms of 
RDpaka. The work is important not only for its collection of 
various views on these topics, but also for its citation of 
a large number of dramatic and dramaturgic works.' 

112. SaMARaJA DiKSlTA 
^ffigaramfla-laharj 

(ed. Kavyamala Gucchaka xiv. MSS : Jammu Cat. no. 

1243 ; Madras Cat. xxii. 12961) 

The author, also called Syamaraja. was son of Narabari 
Bifldupurandara, and wrote also Tripnra-sundarhmanasa- 
pdjana’Stotra (ed. KSvyaroSla Oocchafca ix> and other poems. 
HoJIved in MathurS at the latter part of the l7th century. 
His son KSmaraja, whose SpigBra^kalikS-kavya is published in 
Kavyamala Gucchaka xiv. as well as a Prahasaoa named 
DhSrta^tiartaka * was also a poet; while his grandson VrajarSja 
and his great-grandson Jlvaraja wrote commentaries on the 
i?flja-nwrt|arl and Rasa-tarafigiiit of Bh3oudaUa respectively 
(g.v.). The present work deals with Rasa, especially SrfigSra, 
after Bhanudaita, Our author wrote bis drama SrldBma-corita 
in 1681 A.D. for the Bundela-prince Aoandaraya. His son 
K3tnara]*a also appears to have written a KSvyendu-prakaia 
in 15 Ullasas (Kalas). which is apparently the same work as- 
entered anonymously in Bbandarkar, Rep. 1887-91, no. 601 
and in BORI MSS Cat. xii, no. 142, pp. JS8-60, which see 
for information about this work. 

Samaraja. who wrote Ran'-kaffofini in 1719 A.D. but who 
does not give his parentage, is probably a different person.* 

1 For an index o{ autbon and titles, see ed. as above pp. 145-47 and 
P.K.Code as ciled above |^485fii. As authors on Nd/ja-WfOo are 
meniioned ASmakolta 0io«» *>,437,2766,2775). Cirayaoa(1.392 ; also 
mealioned in VStsySyana’s XdmMfitra 1. 1.12 ; i. 5. 22), and Bidara. 

2 Wilson i). 407 ; Keilh, 5anstr<t Drama, pp. 262-63. 

3 See P.K. Code in ,4nOR/x,pp. 153-59. 
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modern aulborities on the subject, deals with and illustrates 
the Arthalatplcaras by means of examples eulogising the 
virtues of Sudbindra Yati himself who is made out to be a 
follower of the Madbva sect. He is probably the same as 
Sudhindra Yacl, disciple and successor of Vij'aymdra Yati 
(d. 1623 A. D ). The AlanikSra-nikarfa by Sudhendra in 
Oppett 4797 is probably this work. The Alatjikara-mafijari 
appears to be separate work by Sudhindra Yati in which the 
illustrative verses are in praise of the teacher Vijaylndra. 
Most of the MSS contain the SabdalamkSras only. There is a 
commentary on this work called Madhti-dhara by Sumatlndra, 
a successor of Sudhindra. We are told that Sudhindra was 
living ia (he Tanjore district in the 17th century. A drama 
called Subhadrd'parii^aya is attributed to Sudhindra Yati in 
Madras Cat. xxi no. 12729 and a drama called SubhadrS- 
dfianaHjoya to Vijaylndra Yati in ibid no. 12728. 

118. SUNDARA MISRA AUJaGARI 
Ndiya-pradipa (Aufrecbt i. 284b, 791a) 

The work is dated in 1613 A.D. It is cited by RagbavabbatU 
on Sakuntala (ed. N.S.P. 1886. p. 6). This work repeats 
verbatim a large portion of Ibe Daia~rupaka (sec pref. to Hall's 
cd.). In the work itself the SahUya-darpaija is referred to. 
The author is the same as Sundara Mi$ra who wrote the 
AbhirSmamat;ii-nSiaka in seven acts in 1599 A. D. which is 
mentioned as bis own (ABod I37b-138a; Kielhorn Central 
Vrov. p. 68 : Wilson « p. 395). Sec IOC iii, pp. 347*48, 
no. H99/II48d (extract). 

119. SOMANaRYA 
A'ufya cuddmani 

{Madras Cat. xxii 12998, with a Tclugu commentary) 
This is a very recent woik on dancing and music*. The 

1 See V. Rsghavao oo Laier Saipslta Literature in the Journal of 
Madras Music Acad. iv. 
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author is described as one famous for asiavadhana (attention 
to eight things at a time). 

120. HARIDaSA 
Praslava-raindkara 

(Weber 827 ; Aufrecht i 360a, ii 212a iii 77a) 
The author was son of Puru.sotlama of the Karana family, 
and the work is a metrical compilation dealing with kuia, 
samasya and enigmatic composition in general, as well as 
with miscellaneous subjects including Niti. Jyotisa etc. It 
was compiled in 1557 A.D. 

121. HARIPRASADA MATHURA 

a. Kavyartha-gumpha 

(Aufrecht ii. 20b ; BORJ MS Cal. xii. no. 

131, p. 145, the MS is dated Samvat 1775) 

b. Kdvyaloka 

(Aufrechti, 103a, extract in Peterson iii p. 356-7) 
The second work in seven prakaias is dated in Samvat 
1734=1728 A.D. A MS of the first work bears the date 1775 
which is pQSsibly the date also of its composition. Hariprasada 
is also author of a work on acara {masadi-nirUpana), sec Peter- 
son iv, p. cxxxvii. A Kavydloka is cited by Appayya in his 
Cilra-mlmamsa ; but this must have been an earlier work. The 
Kavyaloka cited by Kumarasvamin p. 73 refers the Dhvanya- 
loka (p. 221), and is not, as supposed by Harichand Sastri (p. 
27, no. 234) a reference to the present work. The author was 
son of Mathura Mi^ra Gangesa (see above under Sukhalal). 

122. HARIHARA 

a. Srhgara-bheda-pradlpa (Burnell 59a) 

b. Bindvalainkara, cited in Ekavali p. 242 

(on Dipaka) 

One Harihara is referred to in the Ekavali p. 19 as having 
received amazing wealth from king Arjuna, who is supposed 
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by Bhandarkat and Tiivedi (see above p. 206) to be identical 
with Arjunavarman of MSlava, whose earliest and latest 
known dates are 1211 and 1216 A.D. If this Harihara be 
our author, then his date will be the first quarter of the 13ih 
century. The irnsara-bheda* deals, among other topics, with 
the tea Avasthas at Vipralambha SfAgara. ss we koow from a 
passage which is quoted by ViSve^vata in his Rasa-candrika 
(p. 55). 


123. HALADHARA RATHA 
Kavya-rat/va-v/coffl 

(H. P. Sastti’s Report. 1895'1900. p. 16). 



( 2 ) 


ANONYMOUS WORKS 

We give below a list of some minor works on Alanikura, 
of which the names of the authors arc unkown or uncertain : 

1. Alanikara-karika. Aufrccht i. 31b. 

2. Alainkara koumudt-vyakUyo. Madras Cat. xxii, 127S4. 
Neither the name of the author of the original treatise nor 
that of the commentary is given. It treats of poetic figures. 

3. Alamkura-candrika. Rice 284 (Aufrccht i. 321. 

4. in Prakrit, consisting of 134 Slokas 
devoted to the treatment of poetic figures. Monatsber. Dcrl. 
Akad. 1874, 282. 

5. Alamkara-prakarana. tSyi i. no 52. 

6. Alamkara-prakdsiko. Madras Cal. xxii, 12791. It 
deals with poetic figures and quotes from the Kdvya- 
prakdsa. 

I. Alamkara-mayukha. Oppert 1754 (Aufrccht i. 32). 

8. AlainkUra-vadiirtha. Sabda-bheda discussion, starting 

Srdntya-darpam. IJPSi, 12. 

9. Alainkara-sainiiraha. Madras Cal. xxii, 12795. It 
enumerates and classifies the various poetic figures. 

10. Alainkdra-sarvasva. Madras Cat. xxii, 12798 (MS. 
incomplete). The author says that his teacher composed a work 
on Alarnkara in praise of king Gopaladcva. It is a treatise 
on the general topics of Alarnkara, but the MS is incomplete, 
breaking ofl with the Guna-prakarana. It appears to be a 
recast of Pratupanidrlya. For the unccriain name of the author 
see V. Raghavan, New Cat. Cat. i. 2976 ; Number oj Rasas 
p. 50, also note in Addendum. 

II. Alamkaranukramatiika. Oppert 5489 (Aufrccht i. 
32b). 
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12. Alanjkar^ivara, cited by Sivarama on Vasavadatta 
p. 4. 

13. Kavi-karttha-pasa. See above p, 278, 299 fn. Madras 
Cflf.xxu, 12802-03. 

14. ' Kavi-kalpalatika. Burnell S4a. 

15. Kavi-sarana-dipika, A work on poetic composition 
by one RatneSvara. H. P- SastrL Cat. ASB MSS. vi. no. 
4915A/8069. pp. 471-73. 

16. Kavya-kalapa. Aufrcchti, 100b. 

17. Kavya-kaustubha. Oppert ii. 3616 (Aufrccht i. lOla). 

18. Kavya-dipika, Oppert 541. 636 ; Madras Cat. xxii. 
12815. A compilation for beginners. Probably the same as 
Kanticandra’s Kavya-dipika (see below). 

19. KSvya-pariccheda. Oppert ii. 8727. 

20. . K3vya-ratrta. Oppert il. 6237. See above p, 220. 

21. K5vya-lak$ana. Madras Cal. xxu.\2i29. It is based 
•on the K3rikSs of Kdvya-prakSSa, but adds a section on 
dramaturgy (cf. Oppert i. 1793 and il. 6238). 

22. KSvya-taksaM-vJ^ra. Madras Cat. xxii, 12979. A 
<omparatively modern work on the general topics of Alain- 
iara, citing the Citra-mlmdms6 and the Basa-gatigadhara. 

23. KSvyamrta taraftginJ. See above p. 177, 

24. Kdvyopadeia, cited by Hemadri on Raghu (Aufrecbt 
1 103a). 

25. Dainrupaka vivarana. Madras Ca\. xxii, 12892. 
This work is not a commentary oa the DaSa-rupaka, but a 
short treatise, mostly in the nature of a compilation, explain- 
ing the chaiactciistics of dramatic composition. It may 
have formed the Nataka-section of some comprehensive work 
on Poetics. It refers to Daia-rupaKa by name. 

26. Nalaka-raina-koia.c\\tA by Rayamukuta and Bhanuju 
ABod 182b. This may be the Nataka-lakgana-ratnako^a of 
Sagara Nandin. see above p. 310. 

27. l^dfakavatara, mentioned by Mohanadasa (cf.v.). 

.ABod 142a.. . - 
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28. Nulya-darpana, cited by Rafiganatha on Vikramor- 
vailya (cd. N S.P. 1914, p. 7) and Bliaratamallika on 
Bhatti .xiv. 3. See p. 297, no. 82 above. 

29. Ndtya-sarvosva-dlpika. BORI MS no. 41 of 1916-18 
{Cat. xii. no. 344, p. 453). Purports to be a comm, on the 
so-called Adibharata in 5 Skandhas. 32 Adhyayas and 221 
Prakaranas, of which a fragment is found in a Mysore MS 
named Adibharata. For an account of this MS and the work 
see S. K. Dc. Tlie Problem of Bharata and Adi-Bharata in 
Some Problems oj Skt. Poetics. Calcutta 1959, pp. 156-76. 

30. Rasa-kalikd. cited by Vasudeva on Karpilra-manjarl 
(Aufrcclit i 494a) For a Rasa-kalikd by Rudrablia}{a see V, 
Raghavan Number oj Rasas, p. 53f. Tliis work is found in 
two MSS in the Govt. Orient Library, Madras (nos, R. 2241 
and 3274). It is identical with the work cited by Vasudeva, 
for all the six verses quoted by him arc found in it. 

31. Rasa-kaumudi. Peterson v, no. 414. p. K, Code 
(Co/. Oriental Journal iii, pp. 35-37) gives the latter half of 
the 18th century A. D. as the probable date of this anony- 
mous work. 

32. Rasa-gandha. Rice 286 (Aufrcclit i. 494b). 

33. Rasa-gdndhdra. Aufrcclit i. 494b (may be a mistake 
for Rasa-gahgudhara of Jagaiinatha), 

34. Rasa-ratndkara, cited by Mallinatha on KirUta ix. 71 
and on Meghaduta (cd. Naiidargikar, 1894, pp, 64, 67. 85, 91). 
Aufrcclit. i. 496a (commentary by Hrdayarama Misra). 

35. Rasa-ratna-koia, anonymous, is mentioned in Aufrcclit 
i. 495b ; but it may be Kumbha’s work of the same name (see 
■p. 271-72). 

36. Rasa-bindit and Rasdmria-sindhu. Kathvatc no, 703 
and 707 ; BORI MS Cat xii, no. 212, pp. 245-46. 

37. Rasa-viveka. Madras. Trm C 589. (Cf Oppert 
5144). 

38. Rasa-samuccaya. Aufrcclit i. 496b, 

39. Resa-sdgara. cited by Mallinatha on Sisu xv. 89. 

40. Rasa-sudhdkara, cited by Mallinatha on Raghu vi, 12, 
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It is Rasarriava-siidhakara of Siiga-bhupala which Mallinatha 
cites in his com. on Kumara, For this wotk see above p. 239. 

41. Rasakara, cited by Mallinatha on Megha-diita (ed. 
ibid. p. 87. 97). 

42. Rasika-sarvasva. cited by Narayapa on Glta-govinda 
V. 2 ; also by Rucipati in bis comm, on Anargha-raghava 
(NSP ed.) p. 13. 

43. Rahasya, probably an abbreviation of some more 
definite title, cited by Mallinatha on Kirdta iii. 60, xiv. 40, on 
SiSu xiii. 10. 

44. Sffigara-kaustubha. Rice 288 (Aufrecht i. 660b). 

45. Srngara-candrodaya, cited in Prastdva-cintSmani. 
Weber i. p. 229. 

46. S^ngdra-iarafigir^i. Oppert 2465 t Rice 288 (« 
Aufrecht i. 660b). 

47. Srng&ra-pavana. Oppett 5766 (Aufrecht i. 6618). 

48. Sriigara-mafiiari. Aufrecht i. 66la. 

49. ^AgSra-vidhl. Oppexl5680(Aufrecbt i. 6618). 

50. SrfigSra-ratnakara. Aufrecht ii. 158a. 

It is not always clear, from the citations or descriptions 
in the catalogues, whether some of the works on Rasa and 
Srfigara noted here are rcafly works on Poetics or partake of 
the nature of erotic KSvya. But care bas been taken to ex- 
clude the latter wherever possible. 

Among recent publications (in Sanskrit) on Poetics, pro- 
duced late in the 19ih century, may be mentioned: 

(1) Alamkara-sutra by Candrakanta Tatkalamkara. a 

Bengal Pandit who lived within living memory. (Publ. Cal-‘ 
cutta 1899). ' • 

(2) Yaiovanta-yaich-bhiisatfa by Pandit Ramakarna in 
praise of a native prince of Rajaputana of that name. (Publ. 
Godhapur 1897). 

(3) AlamkSra-mai:ii-hara by Siikrjna Brahmacarin, pub- 
lished in Mysore Govt. Oriental Series in 4 vols, nos. 51, 85, 
68,72. The author is called Kfinabrahmatantra Parakala-. 
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svamin, a recent pontiff of the Parakala Srlvaijnava Math in 
Mysore. 

(4) Kdvya-dlpika of Kanticandra Mukhopadhyaya Vidya- 
ratna (ed, Calcutta 1870. 1886, with a comm, by Jivananda 
Vidyasagar 1919 ; ed. Haridatta Sastri, Lahore 1939, with 
Skt. and Hindi commentary). It is a compilation for begin- 
ners from Mammaja and other authors by a modern writer 
belonging to the 19th century. 

(5) Alamkara-sdra-manjarl with Skt. text and Hindi 
comm, by Narayan Sastri Khistc, ed. Narahari Sastri Thattc, 
Chowkhamba Skt. Series 1933. 



CONCLUSION 


( I ) 

An attempt has been made in the foregoing pages not only 
to indicate the diversity as well as immensity of Sanskrit 
Alamkara literature, but also to settle its relative chronology 
as a workable basis for an historical treatment. If we leave 
aside its unknown beginnings and Bharata, the historic period 
of its growth covers broadly a thousand years from 800 to 
1800 A.D. It is marked by a speculative activity, surprising 
alike for its magnitude and its minuteness. This activity in 
its early stage centres in Kashmir, to which place belong 
most of the famous and original writers on Poetics. We do not 
indeed know the place of origin of the two earliest writers, 
Bharata and Bhamaba, but immediately after them we find 
VSmana, Udbba^, Rudrata, Mukula, Anandavardbana, 
Lollata, Bhatia N^yaka. Abhinavagupta. K^emeodia, Kuotaka, 
Mamma^a and Ruyyaka Sourishing in Kashmir. The only 
important exception is found ID Daindin who was probably a 
South Indian writer. Coming to later times we find the study 
extending itself to Central India. Gujarat, the Dekkan and 
Bengal. In South India, no doubt, this study was kept alive 
by a succession of brilliant, if not very original, writers ; but 
these contributions of later times, though greater in bulk and 
sometimes superior in a certain acuteness, never supersede the 
volume of original work done in Kashmir, which £ay be fit- 
tingly regarded as the bome-land. if not the birthplace, of the 
Alamkara-^aslra. The writers of Central India, Gujarat, the 
Dekkan and Bengal only carry on the tradition, as well as 
acknowledge the authority, of the Kashmirian originators of 
the discipline. 

( 2 ) 

Although our history covers a period of more than a 
thousand years, it is yet marked by several well-defined stages. 
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in this period is Bharata’s more or less elaborate exposition 
of Dramaturgy, and incidentally of Rasa, which element, how- 
ever, is considered not in relation to Poetry and Poetics, but 
in connexion with Drama and Dramaturgy, 

This is followed by a comparatively brief but important 
period of extraordinary fertility and creative genius, beginning 
with Bhamaha and ending with Anandavardhana. in which 
we find most of the fundamental problems of Sanskrit Poetics 
discussed and settled in their general outlines. We have, on 
the one hand, Bhamaha, Udbhata and Rudrata, devoting them- 
selves to the consideration of those decorative devices of poetic 
expression which are known as Alamkaras (poetic figures), 
and confining themselves chiefly to an external art or theory 
of adornment, from which the discipline itself takes its name 
and its original tradition. Daiidin and VImana, on the other 
hand, emphasise in poetry the objective beauty of representa- 
tion realised by means of what they call Marga or RIti 
(roughly ‘diction’) and its constituent excellences, the ten 
Oupas. Both these systems, which emphasise respectively 
the elements of AfatpkSra and Rf(i in poetry, content them- 
selves with the working out of the outward forms of 
expression, the advantages of which were considered sufficient 
for poetry. They point out the faults to be avoided and the 
excellences to be attained, and describe tbe poetical embellish- 
ments which should enhance Us beauty, insomuch so that 
the whole discipline came to tcCHivc the significant designa- 
tion of Alainkara-^astra or tbe Science of Poetical Embellish- 
ment 

Side by side .with these early writers, however, we have 
the commentators on Bharata (like Lollaja, Safikuka and 
others) who were bringing into prominence the aesthetic 
importance of Rasa, the consideration of the mcods. senti- 
ments and feelings, which we find reacting upon and influen- 
cing even the theorists of rival persuasion (e.g. Da^^in, 
Udbbaja. Yamana and Rudrata) who betray themselves more 
and more alive to the significance of this element in poetry. 
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But the discussion of .Rasa appears to have been, so far. 
confined chiefly to the sphere of the dramatic art, and its 
bearings on poetry were not fully realised until the 
Dhvanikara and Anandavardhana had come into the field. 

These new theorists, headed by Anandavardhana, maintain 
that no system of Poetics, like no system of Dramaturgy, can 
entirely ignore the moods, feelings and sentiments as essential 
factors in poetry, and must therefore find an important place 
for Rasa in its scheme. What was thus already established 
in the drama was taken over and applied to poetry, profoundly 
modifying, as it did, the entire conception of the Kavya. The 
Rasa came to be considered as the "essence” (atnwn) of 
poetry ; and in order to harmonise it in poetic theory, the new 
school evolved a theory of "suggestion” {dhvam) as the means 
of its expression. Not satisfied, however, with working up 
the concept of Rasa into their system, the new theorists 
devoted themselves to the examination of the already 
accumulated ideas of Alamkara and Rlli (with its constituent 
Guna and Do§a), with a view to correlate them to the new 
idea of Dhvani (and Rasa), and thus by synthesis evolve a 
comprehensive theory of Poetics. 

The interval between Anandavardhana and Mammaja 
was taken up in settling precisely the details of the new 
system, which was raised to almost exclusive recognition by 
the final text-book of Mammata. Its success was so complete 
that the new concept of Dhvani was unquestionably accepted 
by most later writers, and the systems which emerged after 
Mammata could no longer be strictly regarded as entirely 
independent systems. 

( 4 ) 

But a new theory, however systematic or comprehensive, 
is never accepted without some opposition. Ananda- 
vardhana’s sj'stem, no doubt, absorbed and overshadowed 
in course of time all the earlier systems ; but in the interval 
between Anandavardhana and Mammata, while it was still 
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Striving for supremacy, we 6nd a few vigorous but short-lived 
reactionary movements which refused to accept Ananda- 
vardhana’s new interpretation. Thus, we have Kuntaka who 
strove to make Bhamaha’s concept of Vakrokti elaborate and 
comprehensive enough lo include the new ideas ; Bhafta 
Nayaka who raised his voice on behalf of the Rasa-systems 
against their acceptance ; and Mahimabhatta who attempted 
to settle the new concept of Dhvani with the technical process 
of logical inference. All these writers, however, do not deny 
the newly established doctrine of Dhvani. but they try to 
explain it in terms of already recognised ideas. In spite of 
these nonconformist schools, however, whose feeble opposi- 
tion languished for want of support even in the time of 
Mammaja, the system of Poetics, as finally outlined by 
Anandavardhana and worked out in detail by Mammala and 
his followers, was established without question in almost ell 
writings from the I2th century downwards. Here and there 
we have some surviving exponents of some old tradition, like 
the VSgbhajas or the followers ofBho/a, as well as specialised 
departments which stood apart like the group of Kavl-^ik$S> 
writers or the erotic Rasa-writers ; but in the main, the 
creative days of the science were over, and no new theory 
forthcoming, the system of Aoandavardhana. as represented 
by Mammala, reigned supreme, even influencing, to an 
obvious extent, the writers who would pretend to stand apart. 

( 5 ) 

These considerations, which will become clearer as we 
proceed in our study of details in the next volume of this work 
will enable us to fix the rough outlines of the history of 
Sanskrit Poetics and divide it, for convenience of treatment, 
into several periods in conformity to chronology and the 
stages of development through which its doctrines passed. 
The dim beginnings of the discipline, like the beginnings of 
most other departments of Indian speculation, are hidden 
from us, until it issues forth in the works of Bharata and 
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Bhamaha in a more or less self-conscious form. Then starts 
a period, ending with Anandavardhana, which may be 
characterised as the most creative stage in its history, a stage 
in which the dogmas and doctrines of the different systems 
were formulated and settled in their general outlines, giving us 
at least four different systems which emphasise respectively the 
theories of Rasa, of Alamkara, of Riti and of Dhvani in 
poetry. To this period belong Bhamaha, Udbhata and Rudrata, 
Dandin and Vamana, the commentators on Bharata (Lollata, 
Sahkuka and others), the V ismi-dharmottara and Agni-purana, 
and lastly, the Dhvanikara and Anandavardhana. Between 
Anandavardhana and Mammata, we have a third definitive 
period which ends with the ultimate standardisation of a 
complete scheme of Poetics, with the Dhvani-theory in its 
centre, in which the divergent gleams of earlier speculations 
are harmonised into a focus, and which finds itself finally set 
forth in a well-defined and precise form in the text-book 
of Mammata. To this period also belong reactionary 
theorists, like Kuntaka and Mahimabhatta, as well as Bhoja 
who carries on the same tradition as that of the Agni'purdm, 
and Dhananjaya who writes on Dramaturgy. The period 
which follows this is necessarily a scholastic period of critical 
elaboration, the chief work of which consists in summarising 
and setting forth in a systematic form (generally after 
Mammata) the results of the final speculations, and also in 
indulging in fine distinctions and hair-splitting refinements on 
minute questions. This stage, therefore, is marked by great 
scholastic acumen, if not by remarkable originality or creative 
genius ; but at the same time it denotes a progressive dete- 
rioration of the study itself. The branching-off of some 
specialised and practical groups of writers from the main 
stem is to be explained as due rather to this degenerate 
spirit of the times than to any real split in the domain of 
poetie theory or to any desire for independent thinking. It 
is also the age of numberless commentators, and of com- 
mentators on commentators, who busied themselves with the 
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■hardly inspiring task of explanation, of expansion or restric- 
tion of the already established rules. We have also now a 
number of popular writers who wanted to simplify the 
study for general enlightenment, the lowest stage being 
reached when we come to the manuals and school-books of 
quite recent times. 


( 6 ) 

We may, therefore, conclude here by broadly indicating 
the bearings of the chronological results of this volume on our 
enquiry in general, in the light of which (as well as in the light 
of what follows in the next volume) we may tentatively put 
forward a rough division of the different periods of our history, 
noting the different groups of writers comprised in them, with 
.a view to facilitate tt;ie study of the problems which will con- 
front us in (he next volume : 

I. From unknown Beginnings to Bb3maha. (Formative 

Stage). 

II. From BbSmaha to Anandavardhana. Circa middle of the 

7th to the middle of the 9th century. (Creative 
Stage). 

(1) BbSmaha. Udbbafa and Rudra^a (alarnkBra- 

theory). 

(2) Daijdin and Vamaoa (rifi-theory). 

(3) Lollata, Sahkuka, Bhatfa Nayaka and others 

(rcja-theory). 

(4) The VifiJu-dharmotiara and Agni-purana. . 

(5) The Dhvanikara and Anandavardhana idhvani- 

theory). 

III. From Anandavardhana to Mammala. Circa middle of 
the 9th to Che middle of (he 11th century. (Deffnitive 
Stage). 

(1) Abhioavagupta 

(2) Kuntaka 

(3) Rudrabhat)a 

(4) Dhananjaya and Dhanika 
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(5) Bhoja 

(6) Mahimabhatta 

IV. From Mammata to Jagannatha. Circa middle of the 
11th to the 18th century. (Scholas.tic Stage). 

(1) Mammata. Ruyyaka and Visvanalha (including 

Hemacandra, Vidyadhara, Vidyanatha, Jaya- 
deva. Appayya and others). 

(2) The Vagbhatas and Kesava Misra. 

.(3) The writers on Rasa, especially Srhgara : Sarada- 
tanaya. Siuga-bhupala. Bhanudatta. Rupa 
Gosvamin and others. 

(4) The writers on Kavi-siksa: Rajasekhara, 

Ksemendra. Arisimha and Amaracandra, 
Devesvara and others. 

(5) Jagannatha. 


( 7 ) 

Looking at the question from another point of view, we 
may classify the systems of Poetics broadly into (1) Pre- 
dhvani (2) Dhvani and (3) post-Dhvani systems, taking 
Dhvani-theory as the central landmark. In the Pre-dhvani 
group, we include all writers (flourishing before Ananda- 
vardhana), mentioned in Groups I and II above, with the 
exception of the Dhvanikara and Anandavardhana. with 
whose names the Dhvani-system is associated. In the 
Post-dhvani systems may be comprised the followers 
of the Dhvani-system from Mammaja to Jagannatha, together 
with reactionary or unorthodox authors like Kuntaka or 
Mahimabhatta, as well as the writers on Sriigara and on Kavi- 
siksa. On the other hand, the systems of Poetics have been 
grouped, on the basis of the particular theory emphasised 
by a particular group of writers, into (1) the Rasa School 
(2) the Alamkara School (3) the RIti School and (4) 
the Dhvani School. The convenience of this classification 
is obvious, but it is doubtful whether we may safely apply 
the term “school’' to indicate affiliation to a particular 
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system of opinion,^ when we consider that one has to admit 
a great deal of mutual and (to a certain extent) ioevitahle 
contamination of the different “schools", which makes the 
existence of any particular school by itself almost impossible. 
Thus, the "Dhvani School” admits Rasa and Alainkaia as 
important factors of poetry, which are thus not exclusively 
monopolised by the so-called Alaipkara and Rasa Schools. 
It is doubtful, again, if a Rasa School, properly so-called 
was at all founded by Bharala, who is taken as its original 
exponent, or a similar Aiamkara School by Bbamaha. All 
that we can say is that Bharata and Bhamaha laid stress on 
the elements of Rasa and Aiamkara which became in course of 

1 Sovani in Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume pp. 387f. Reliaaee 
has been placed on Ruyyaka's review of previous opioioos and 
Samudrabandha's classidcatioo. But Ruyyaka only lakes the concept of 
dhvani or pratlyarndna ariha as the starting point and considers how far 
it was accepted, explicitly or unpiiciily. by bis predecessots. Samudra- 
bandha, commenting on this passage, speaks of five paktat or theses, 
fnciuding (he ^/tvanZ-thcocy fwbicb he calls (he last pakjai with which 
his author IJeniifies himself. His classification is based upon the 
conventlonat theory that poetry consists of a ‘‘special*' disposition of 
word and its sense ivlsifla Sabda and ariha). This speciality, in his 
opinion, may be realised by putting emphasis on their fl) dharma 
(inherent characteristic) (2) vySpSra (operation) and (3) xyangya 
(suggestiveness). In the first case, the dharma may proceed fronv 
alatrikSra and guna (i.e. rtii). In the second case, the vySpSra may 
consist of bhai]iii’prak5ra or bhogtkarana. Itius, we get five standpoints 
associated respectively with the names of Udbhafa, VSmana, Kuntaka, 
Bbatta NSyaka and Anandavardbaoa. This classification, though very 
significant, is obviously overlapping and bisloricatly incorrect. The 
vyahjana, it may be objected, which is taken as one of the bases of 
djfTcrentjalion, is admittedly as mticb a vyOpara as bhaniii postulated 
by Kuntaka. Besides, Kuntaka, as a matter of fact, developes Bbimaha’s 
idea of vakroktl as bhaniii-vaictirya, and therefore may be properly 
included among those who put emphasis on elaitikara. Similarly, Bhaua 
Nayaka describes bhoga as a peculiar function {dharma) or process 
by which Rasa is said to be realised; and therefore he is in reality 
’ an exponent of the Rasa-theory as an interpreter ofBbarala’s dictum 
on Rasa. 
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time established ideas in the realm of Poetics. As a rule, 
each great writer who puts forward, consciously or un- 
consciously, a new theory, takes over from his predecessors 
those ideas which have stood the lest of criticism and which 
he can combine in a self-consistent system of his own. In 
this way, really valuable ideas have been generally adopted, 
although sometimes other ideas, perhaps of the same author, 
have by common consent been rejected. This is illustrated by 
the case of the Vakrokti-jivitakara, whose theory of Vakro- 
kti was universally rejected, although the main principle 
'(analysis of an Alamkara) for which he was contending is 
accepted by Ruyyaka and others. It is not maintained here 
that the history of Sanskrit Poetics consists of only one 
stream of development, and that within it we have mere 
■currents and counter-currents. The latter were indeed 
very important, but they never succeeded in forming into 
separate rivers ; and the different channels originating 
independently or breaking away from the main course 
‘Ultimately merge into one dominant and clear stream. 
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Gadadbara Bhatta 276 
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203-4 

Giridbara 277 
Gunacandia 297 
Gu^aratoa Gapi 173 
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49 
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278 
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Srividya Cakravartin 
Capi^idSsa 160. 214. 279. 301 
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319 

CaodracQda 279 
Candrika-kara lOl 
C^rayana 311* 

Citrabgada 2 

Cinna Appayya Dlk;ita 225 fn 
2 

Ciranjlva or Ramadeva Ciran* 
]iva Bbattacarya 279 

JagadUa Tarkapancanana 
Bbattacarya 173 
Jagaddbara 139 
Jagannatha Panditaraja 229f ; 
his patrons 231; bis perso* 
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nal history and Lavahgl- 
episode 232 ; his works 
233-34 

Janardana Vibudha 174 
Janardana Vyasa 164, 174 
Jayakrsna Maunin. See Kr§na 
Bhatta 

■ Jayadeva 196f 
Jayanta Bhatta 158 
Jayamahcala 260, 261 
Jayaratha 185, 234, 235 
Jayarama Nyayapancanana 
164, 303 

Jinaprabha-Suri 283-84 
Jinavardhana Suri 194, 195 
Jinavallabha Suri 280 
Jiva Gosvamin 253, 256 
Jivanatha 281 

Jivaraja DIksita 149, 251, 311 
JnaDapramoda Gani 195 

Tandu 20, 33 

Tarunavacaspati 69, 70, 72 
Taracandra Kayastha 284 
Tilaka, Rajanaka 76, 77, 178 
Tirumalacarya 210 
Tiruvehkata 174 . 

Tauta, Bhatta 33, 102, 111 ' 
Tribhuvanacandra 71 
Trimalla(or Tirumala, Tirma- 
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.Bhatta 281 
Trilocana 284 
Trilocanaditya 281 
Trisaranatatabhlma 71 
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Laksmldhara Dik 5 ita 
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Bhamaha 62f ; commenta- 
tors on 69-72 
Dattila (or Dantila) 22, 44 
Darpana-kara. See Visvanatha 
and Hrdaya-darpana-kara 
Damodara Bhatta Harse 282 
Dinakara 251 
Dinakrsnadasa 282 
Durgadasa 284 

Devanatha 54 fn 1. 171, 174, 
282 

Devapani (shortly called 
Pani) 126 

Devasamkara Purohita 282 
Devidatta 229 
Devesvara 219, 220, 259f 

Dhananjaya 121f 
Dhanika 123f 
Dharananda 229, 230 
Dharmakirti 15 fn 2, 49 
Dharmadatta 216, 291 
'Dharmadasa Suri 82, 283 
Dharmavacaspati, wrongly for 
Tarunavacaspati 72 
Dharma Sudhi or Suri 284-85 
Dhisana 1 
Dhurtila 22 

Dhvanikara or Dhvanikrt 103f 
Dhvanyacarya (=Ananda- 
vardhana) 109 

Nakhakutta 23. 
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Nami-sadhu 92-93 
Narasimha 285 
Narasimha or Njsimha Kavi 
285 

Narasiipha Jhakkura 163 169 
Narasimha Suti, son of 
Gadadhara 70 

Narasimha Suri, son of 
Timmajl 174 

Narasimhacarya or Venkata 
Narasiipha (or Nfsimha) 
Kavi 286 

Narahari 6ba;ia284 
Narahari SarasvatMIrtha 158 
Narabari Suri 210, 287 
Narendraprabha Suri, Mala* 
dhari 287 

Nagaraja Kefava 174 
NSgeia or NSioj! Bhajfa 172, 

228. 235f. 248 
Nanyadeva 32, 43-44 
Narada 23. 44 
Narayana 288 

Narayapa cited by ViSvanMba 
214 

Narayana Dikjila 175 
Nayaka. See Bhajja Nayaka 
Nirmala. See Trimalla Bhatfa 
Nfsimha Bhatta 126 
Nemi-0ha 251 

NyayavSgUa BhattacSrya, title 
of some unknown writer 

229. See Ramacaodra 
Nyayavagi^a 


Paksadhara Upadhyaya, cited 
as a commentator on 
Mammata 171 

Panditaraja. alias Raghu- 
Bandana Raya (?) 166 
Papditataja, a title ofJagan- 
natba (q. v.) 

Padmanabba Mi^ra, alias 
Pradyotana Bfaatta 202 
Padmasundaia 288 
Paramananda Cakravartin 
162. 187 

Patamananda-dasa Kavikarpa- 
pura 254 

Paramefvaracatya 113 
Pata$ara 1. 23 
PJlyakirti IIP 

Piyu|avar$a.a title of Jayadeva 
Puiijar3}a 288-89 
Pupdarika RSmeiyafa289 
Pupdarika Vidy3s3gara 176 
Puru;oUama 2I4-1S, 289 
Puru$ottama Sudblndra 289 
Pulastya 1 1 

Pedakomati Vema-bhupala.' 

See Vlranarayapa 
Praka$avar;a 290 
Pracetayana 1 

Pratlhaienduraja 73f; question 
of bis identity with Bha{t' 
enduraja 74-76 

Ptadipakrt or ' Pradlpakara. 

See Govinda Thakkufa 
Pradyotana Bhajta 197, 202. 
204.205.290 
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Pradhana Venkapayya. See 
Vefikapayya Pradhana 
Prabhakara. commentator on 
Ekavali 208 

Prabhakara Bhatta 216 fn 3, 

290 f 

Priyatithi 32 
Baladeva 291 

Baladeva Vidyabhu$ana 171- 
72. 291 
Badara 311* 

Balakrjna Bhatta 230, 291-92 
Balakr§na Payagunda 186, 230 

291 

Brhat-Kasyapa 44, 68 

Bhagavadbhatfa 251 
Bhagiratha 71 
Bhatta Gopala 32 
Bhatta Gopala. See Gopala 
Bhatta 

Bhatta Tauta, See Tauta 
Bhatta Nayaka 24*, 32, 38-42 
Bhatta Yantra 32 
Bhatta Vrddhi 32 
Bhatta Samkara 32 
Bhatti, alamkara-section in 
51£ 

Bhattenduraja 74-76, 102, 111 
Bhavadeva 175 
Bharata 1. 2, 16f. 18f ; his 
date 26£ ; commentators 
on 31£ 

Matrguptacarya 33 
Udbhata 34 
Lollata 35 


Sahkuka 37 
Bhatta Nayaka 38 
Har§a 42 
Kirtidhara 42 
Abhinavagupta 43 
Nanayadeva 43 
Bharata as author of Kavya- 
lakgana 31* 

Bharata as a technical term 
20 * 

Bhanucandra 175 
Bhanudatta (or Bhanukara) 
Misra 241 ; his date 243- 
44 ; his native place 246 
Bhanu-pandita 245 
Bhamaha 8, 29f, 46f ; in 
relation to Bhatti 51-56 
Bhava Mi^ra (or Misra Bhava) 
292 

Bhaskara Mi^ra 161 
Bha 5 yakaracarya orBhaskara- 
carya? 292 

Bhimasena DIksita 170-71, 
292-93 

Bhlme^vara Bhatta 293 
Bhudeva Sukla 293 
Bhoja 118f, 133f. 238. 240 
Brahmadatta 67. 71 

Mankhaka (or Mahkha) 179-81 
Mahgala 81, 118 
Matahga 10, 22, 44 
Mathuranatha Sukla 217, 229 
MadhumatTkara. See Ravi 
Madhumatigane^a 175 
Manodhara. See Ratnapani 
Mammata 145f, 212, 215, 346-7 
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^lallarlja. See Allaraja 
■Mallinatha. Kolacala 207. 209 
MalliDltha, son of Jagan* 
oatha 71 
Mahadeva 249 

Mabadeva (same as above?) 
251 

Mabimabhatta 14Qf : in tela* 
tion to Safikuka as an anu* 
mitivadin I42f 

Maheivara 82. 165. See Subu- 
ddbi Miiea 

Mahe^vaia Nyayalamkara 167 
218. 303 

Magba'Caitaoya. See Ragbava- 
Caitaoya 

Mafiilsyacaodia 157 
MStfgupta Acicya 32, 33*34. 

238, 307 
Mloasit;tba 293 
Mahe^vata or MahSmabe^* 
vara as a title of Abbioava 
and Vidyadbara 165* 
Miiia 166 
Mukula 73 

Munii as a title of Bbatata 18. 
13S 

Murati Mifra, cited as a com* 
mentator on Mammaia 171 
MedhSvin (or Medbavirudta) 
16. 50.92. 118 
Mohanadasa 293 

Yajfianarayapa Dtkjita 294 
Yajnelvara or Vajnelvara 
Dik§ita 294 


Yajnes'vara Yajvan X75. 294 
Yantra. See Bhajla Yactra 
Yaiasvin Kavi 294 
Ya^tika 44 

Yamuna or Yamuneya 71 
Yayavara or Yayavariya 1161 

Raghudeva 175 
RaghuDaBdana Raya. See 

Panditaraja 

Raghunatha Maoohara 295 
Ra&gaiayin, alias CutujSIa- 
Sayin 249 

Ratoakantha, Rajloaka 169 
RatoapSi?!. alias Maoodhara 
166 

Ratoabbusaiiia 295 
RatoamandaDa Ga^r. See 

Aouratnama^d^^^ 

Ratna-Srijoana 70, 71 
Ratoakara 225, 226, 235 
Ratnelvara 139, 175 
Ravi 166 
Ravi Pandita 296 
Raghava 175 
Raghava-Caitanya 295 
Rajacudama^i Dlk$ita 296-97 
Rajan, as a title of Bhoja 135 
Rajalekbara I, 11, 115!; bis 
Kavya*mlmaiiisa 117f 
Rajabamsa UpSdbyaya 195 
Rajauanda 175 

Rama Kavi or R3ma Sarmaa 
298 

Ramakarna Pandita 319 
Ramakr$na 176 
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Ramacandra 175 
Raniacandra, pupil of Hema- 
, candra 297 

Ramacandra Tarkavagl^a 216, 
217 

Ramacandra Nyayavagisa 229, 
298 

Ramadeva Ciranjiva Bhatta- 
carya. See Ciranjiva 
Ramanatha Vidyavacaspali 
175 

Rama Pandita. an abbre%'ia- 
tion for Ghasirama Pandita 
(q.v.i 

Rama Sarman or Kavi 298 
Rama Sudhi or Sudblsvara 
274, 298 

Rama Subrahraanya, also 
called Rama Subba 298 
Ramananda or Ramananda- 
srama, a name of Lak§mi- 
dhara DIksita 299 
Rahala or Rahula 32-33 
Rucaka, another name for 
Ruyyaka (q.v) 

Rucinatha Misra 291 
Ruci Misra, cited as a com- 
mentator on Mammata 171 
Rudra or Rudrabhatja 85 f 
Rudrata 82f ; commentators 
on 91f 

Ruyyaka (Rucaka or Ruppa- 
ka), Rajanaka 144; as 
commentator on Mammata 
156 ; in relation to Man- 
khaka 178-180 ; his date 


181 ; his works 182-84, 
198.212, 234 
Rupa Gosvamin 252f 

Lak§mana Bhaskara 20 
Laksmidhara Dlk§ita, Lak§- 
mana Bhatja or Lak§mana 
Suri with the surname 
Daksinamurtikimkara 294. 
299 

Laksminatha Bhatta 139 
Laksmana Suri, Malladi 285 
Lata Bhaskara Mis'ra. See 
Bhaskara Misra 
Lokanatha Cakravartin 257 
Locanakara 32. See Abhi- 
navagupta 
Lollata 24*. 35-37 
Lauhitya Bhat{a Gopala. See- 
Gopala Bhatta 

Vakroktijivita-kara. See Kun- 
taka 

Vatsavarman. See Srlvatsa- 
lahchana 
Vararuci 16, 67 
Vallabhadeva Paramartha- 
cihna 83, 91-92 
Vallabha Bhatta 300 
Vasantaraja 210, 271. See 
Kumaragiri 
Vakpatiraja 119, 121 
Vagbhata, son of Soma 191-93 
Vagbhata, son of Nemiku- 
mara 118, 191, 193 
Vacaspati 72. See Taruna- 
vacaspati 
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Vacaspati Mi^ra 159 
Vajacandra 205 
Vadijafighala (or° gbafighala) 
71 

Vamana 8, 78f ; commenta* 
tors on 81f 
Vamaoiyas 80. 118 
Vitthale^vara (or Vitthala or 
Viuhale^a) DIk$ita, alias 
AgnikutnSra 300 
Vijayananda 71, 176 
Vidya Cakravartin. See Stl- 
vidya Cakravartin 
VidySdhara 205f 
Vidy5n5tha 208f. 285 
Vidyabhtijatja. See Baladeva 
VidySdhu^ana 
Vidyarama 300 
Vidy&sSgara 176 
Vinayacandca 260 
VirQpak;a 205 
ViiSkhila 23, 44 
Vi^varatha (commentator on 
Dandin) 71 

Vi^vanatha, son of Ttimala 
Bbatta 160, 301 
Vi^vacatba, son of Candra* 
^ekbara 161. 163. 212f ; bis 
works 215 

ViSvanatha, son of Dinakara 
Bbatta. See Gagabhatta 
Vi^vauatba Cakravartin 254, 
257 

yiSvanatba Nyayapancana 301 
ViSve^vara, son of Lak?mi- 
dhara 249 


Vi^ve^vara Bbajta 302 
Visnudasa 304 

Viranarayana (Vema-bbOpala> 
210. 304 

Vlreivara Kavicandra 240 fn 
1. 270. 302 

Vireivara Pandita Bbatta- 
carya Srivara 305 
Vrddha*KaSyapa 44. 68 
Vfndavanacandra Tarkalain. 

kara Cakravartin 257 
Vefikapayya Pradhana 305 
Vefikata Narasimha (or Np- 
sitpha) Kavi, See Narasitp- 
hScarya 

VeAkafa NSrSyapa DIk$ita 
350 

VeAka{a Suri 285 
Vc4ka{5cSrya (Kirill) Tarka- 
laipkSra VagUvara 306 
VeAkatacala SQri 176 
VeAgala Suri 229 
VecarSma NySyalamkara 262, 
305 

VecArama (Sarvabbauma)261, 
262 

Vepldatta Tarkavagi^a Bha- 
{{Scarya (surnamed Stlvara) 
250-51, 306 

Vema-bhupala. See Vira- 
Narayana 

Vaidyanatba Tatsat 170. 203 
227 

Vaidyanatba Payaguijda 170. 
203, 205 

Vaidya-Bhanupapdita 24^5 
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"Vopadeva. See Gopala Acarya 
Vyaktiviveka-kara. See Mahi- 
mabhatfa 

Vrajaraja Diksita 249 
Samkara. See Sarikha 
■Sakallgarbha 35 
Saukuka. 24. 32, 37 142-43 
Saiikha (>ir Saukbadhara or 
Sankhacuda, also called 
Samkara) 306-7 
Sambhunatha 307 
Sakyacarya 32 
Sandilya 22, 23 
Satakarni 23. 307 
Satatapa 44 

^aradatanaya 137, 238. 240 
Siuga-bhupala 238, 239f 
Silalin 16 
•Sivacandra 284 

Sivanarayana Dasa Sarasvatl- 
kantbabharana 175 
:Sivarama Tripathin 175, 308 
Subhavijaya Gani 261 
■Se§a 1 

Sesa Cintamani 248 
Sobhakaramitra or Sobha- 
kare^vara 226. 235, 308-9 
Sauddhodani 219f 
.^yamala or Syamadeva 118, 
142 

Syamaraja. See Samar aj a 
Srlkara Misra 309 
•Srikantha 309 

:§rikr§na Sarman. See Krsna 
Sarman 

:SrIkr 5 na Brahmacarin or 


Krsnabrahmatantra-Parakala- 
svamin 320 

Sridhara Samdhivigrahika 160 
Srinivasa Dikgita 309-10 
Sripada 219 

Srivatsalanchana (or Srivalsa- 
sarman or Srivatsavarman 
or simply Vatsavarman) 
165. 234 

Srivara, a surname of Veni- 
datta (q. v.) 

Srividya Cakravartin. 162, 187 
Srihar?a Mi^ra40*. 220. 291 
Svetaranya-Narayana 131 
Samayasundara 195 
Samudrabandha 186-87 
Sarasvatl-lirtha. See Narabari 
Sarasvatitirtba 
Sabadeva 82 
Sahasraksa 1 

Sabrdaya, a suggested name 
of tbe Dhvanikara 105-6 
Sagara Nandin 307, 310 
Samaraja Dikgita 311 
Sayana 225 fn 3, 312 
Sarvabbauma 257 
Sabityacintamani-kara, See 
Viranarayana 
Sahityadarpana-kara. See 
Vigvanatba 214 
Simhadeva Gani 194, 195 
Simba-bbupala. See Singa- 
bhupala 

Siddbicandra Gani 176f 
Sukbadeva Mi^ra 312 
Sukbalala 312 
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Sudbakara PundarikaYajinSn 
Sudhlndta Yati (or Yogin) 
312-13 

Sundara MiSra Aujagari 313 
Subandhu. cited as a writer on 
Dramaturgy 238 
Subuddhi Mi^ra 16Sf 
Sumati 20 

Sumaticdra Yati 273 
Suvarnaaabha 1, 2 
Surya Kavi 261-62 
Somanaiya 313 
SomeSvara 159 
Spholayana 8 
Svatmarlma Yogiodra 2$4 
Harfa 32. 42 

Hai;a Miira. See Sribar$a 
Mi^ra 

VySsa 140 
Haridasa 314 
HarinUtha 70. 139 
Hariprasada Mathura 314. 
Harihara 314 
Haladhara Ratha 315 
Hfdayadarpana-kSra. See 
Bha{ta Nayaka 
Hrdayarama Miira 318 
Hemacandra 118, 189-91, 194 

2. WORKS 
Akabaraiahi-Srigaradarpana 
288 

Agni-purana, alaink&ra-section 
in 97-100. 138 

•*Aniana. See KavySloka- 
locaca 


Abhidha-vrtti-matfka 74 
Abbinaya-darpana 19 
Abhinava-bharati 43. 110 
Arthalamkara-mafijaii 281. 

Sec Alamkaia-mafijaii 
Alamkara-karika 316 
Alainkara-{kula)-pradlpa 303 
Alamkara-kaumudl (1) anon. 
316 (2) by Vallabhabhatja 
300 

Alaqikara-kaustubba by Kavi- 
katiiapura 234. 255, 257 
•Dldhiti-praka^ika 257 
Sara-bodhini 257 
•Tik5 257 
TippaJJl 257 

Alamkara-kaustubha (2) by 
KalySija Subrahmapya 270 
(3) byVISveSvata 302-3 (4) 
by VebkatacSrya 306 (5) 
by SrinivSsa Dikjita 309-10 
Alaipkara-krama-mall 282 
AlaipkSra-grantba 270 
Alamkara-candrika (1) anon. 
316 (2) by Vaidyanatba 
Tatsat 170, 203.227. 228 
(3) by Rainacandra Nyaya- 
tliglsa 298 

Alamkara-candrodaya 251.306 
Alamkara-cintamani by Ajita- 
sena 264. 265 

Alamkara-cQda-mani (1) by- 
Hemacandra 189, 194 (2) 
(also called ’diromani) by 
Rajacudamani DIk$ita296 
Alamkara-tilaka (1) by Bh5nu- 
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kara or Bhanudatta 246 (2) 
comm, on his own Kavya- 
nusasana by Vagbhata, son 
of Nemikumara 191 (3) by 
Appayya, son of Accan 
Diksita 225 (4) by Srikara 
Misra 309 

Alamkara-darpana in Prakrit 
316 

Alamkara-dipika by As'adhara 
227, 228, 268 

Alamkara-nikasa (or "nikar^a) 
312 

Alamkara-pari§kara 301 
Alamkara-prakarana 316 
Alarakara-prakasika 316 
Alamkara-prabodha 258 
Alamkara-bha$ya 186, 234 
Alamkara-makaranda 275 
Alamkara-manjarl (1) by Tri- 
mala Bhatfa (also called 
Arthalamkara-manjarl) 281 
(2) by Ruyyaka 182 (3) by 
Sukhalala 312 (4) by Su- 
dhindra Yogin 312, 313 
Alamkara-manju?a (1) by 
Devasamkara 282 (2) by 
Ramacandra NyayavagTsa 
(on Kavya-candrika) 298 
Alamkara-mani-darpana 305 
Alamkara-mani-hara 319 
Alanikara-mayukha 316 
Alamkara-mahodadhi 287 
Alamkara-mimamsa 274 
Alamkara-muktavali (1) by 
- Ramasudhlsvara 274 (2) by 


Krsna Yajvan 273 (3) by 
Laksmidhara 299 (4) by 
Visvesvara 302-3 
Alarnkara-ratnakara (1) by 
Sobhakaramitra 226. 234- 
35, 308f (2) by Yajnanara- 
yana 294. 295 (3) by 
Vecarama 305 
Alamkara-rahasya 290 
Alamkara-raghava 294 
Alarnkara-laksana 307 
Alarakara-vadartha 315 
Alarnkara-varttika 184, 186 
Alamkara-vimarsinl 185 
Alamkara-sataka 204 
Alamkara-sastra-samgraha (or 
“vilasa) 298 

Alamkara-s'irobhusana 269 
Alamkara-siromani (also called 
°cudamani) 296 
Alarnkara-sekhara (1) by 
Ke^ava Mi^ra 21 8f, 220 
(2) by Jivanatha 231 
Alarnkr-ra-samgraha (1) anon. 
316 (2) by Amrtananda 
266 (3) by Jayadeva (same 
as Candraloka) 205 
Alamkara-samjivanl. See 
Alamkara-sarvasva-samji- 
vanl 

Alamkara-samudgaka 308 
Alamkara-sarvasva (!) anon. 
316 (2) by Kesava Misra 
220 

Alamkara-sarvasva by Ruyya- 
ka 178,182; commentaries; 





■“Vimarsinl by Jayaratha 

185 

‘Vrtti by Samudrabandba 

186 

“Samjivani by Stividya 
Cakravartin 187 
Alainkara-^astra-saipgraha or • 
Alainkara-iastra.vilasa 298 
Alarnkara-sara (i) by Jayara- 
tha 186 (ii) by Balakr$na 
Bhaita 186. 230. 291-292 
Alamkara-sara-manjari 320 
Alaipkara-sara-sthiti or Alaip- 
kSra-sthiti 171*, 292 (see 
KuvalayanaQda-khap^aoa) 
AlajpkSra-saca-sarngraha. See 
Kavy5\arpk§ra-satpgraha of 
Udbhata 

AlainkSfa-saroddfaara 171. 292 
‘AlarnkSra-sudhl 226, 228. 236 
Alarpkara'SudhS-oidhi 210. 
225,226.312 

Alamkara-sutra (1) quoted by 
Jayaratha p. 150 (2) by 
Sauddhodani, rneDtioDed 
by Kefava MiSra 219 (3) 
by CaodrakantaTaikalam- 
kara 319 

Alamkara-suryodaya 294 
Alaipkaraoukramanika 316 
Alamkaranusarinl 183 
, Alainkarendu-Sekhata 286 
•^lajtikarefvara 317 ■ . 
Alainkarodaharana 186 
-Avacuri (1) on Vagbhalalaip- • 
^ kara 195 .(2) on Prainot- 
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tara 280 (3) on Mantmata 
175 

“Avaloka. See under Da^a- 
rupaka 

Agama-candrika and Atma- 
prabodhifca ZS6 

Ananda-caedrika or Ujjvala* 
nlla-mani-kirana 254, 256 

*Ainoda. See under Rasa- 
znanjarj 

Ujjvala-nila-niani 252f, 256f. 
Agama-candnka and At* 
maprabodliika256 S 
*K)raoa. See under Auan* 
da-candrika 

Locana-rocan! 253. 256 
*Kirapa-]efa 256 
••nka 256 

Ujjvala-padS 294 

*Udaharapa-candrlkl. See 

under Kavya-prakafa- 

’Udahataija-dlpik5 or *pradi- 
pa. See under Kavya-pra- 
ka$a 

'Uddyota. See Kavya-pradi- 
pa 

•Udbhata-viveka or 'vicara 76, 
77. 178 

*^ju-vrtti. See under Kavya- 
praka^a 

Ekasajlyalamkara-prakafa 174 

Ekavall 205. 207. 209 

Aucitya-vicara-carca 129, 131 
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Kamalakari, title of Kamala- 
kara’s commentary on 
Mammata, or simply Jika 
167 

Karna-bhu§ana 276 
Kala-pariccheda 68 
Kalyana-kallola 271 
Kavi-kantha-pasa 278, 299*, 
317 

Kavi-kantha-hara 307 fn 1 
Kavi-kanthabharana 129, 132 
Kavi-karnika 129 
Kavi-karpatl 306-7 
Kavi-kalpa-lata (1) by Deve^- 
vara 259f. 261 ; comm. 
"TTka 262 ; comm, by 
Vecarama 261, 262 ; Bala- 
bodhika 261-62 ; Padattha- 
dyotanika 262 (2) by 

Raghava-Caitanya 260, 295 
(3J cited by ^aradatanaya 
239 

Kavi-kalpa-latika 317 
Kavi-kautuka 304 
Kavi-kaustubha 295 
Kavi-gajanku^a 82 
Kayitavatara 214-15 fn 6, 289 
Kavita-rahasya. See Kavya- 
kalpalata 257, 258 fn 1 
Kavi-nandika or °nandini or 
Kavyapraka^a-bhavartha 176 
Kavi-priya 80 

Kavi-rahasya 1. See Kavya- 
mlmamsa 

Kavi-vimarsa. a name of Raja- 
^ckhara’s Kav. mim. 


Kavi-siksa (1) by Jayamanga- 
la 260, 280 (2) ‘’Vrtti by 
Amaracandra 257 (3) by 
Gangadasa 260 
Kavi-samaya-kallola 266, 285 
Kavi-sarana-dipika 317 
Kavindra-karnabharana 303 
Kadambini, comm, on Trive- 
nika 268 

“Kamadhenu. See under Ka- 
vyalamkara-sutra of Vamana 
“Karikartba-praka^ika. See 
under Kavya-prakasa 
“Karikavali. See under Kavya- 
prakas'a 

Kavya-kalanidhi 274 
Kavya-kalapa 317 
Kavya-kalpalata Kavita-raha- 
sya and Kavi-^ik?a Vrttl 
by Arisimha and Amara- 
candra 257. 259, 261 
“Parimala byAmt,r;i.j;z:dra. 
258 

"Manjari 258 fn 6 
°Makaranda 261 
Kavya-kautuka and its Viva- 
ranalll 

Kavya •kaumudi (1) by Deva- 
natha on Mammata 174 
(2) by Ratnabhusana 
295 

Kavya-kaustubha (1) anon. 
317 (2) by Baladeva Vidya- 
bhusana 171. 291 
Kavya-candrika (1) by Kavi- 
candra 255f, 257 (2) by 
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itEmacaiidra Ny^yavEgiia 
298 (also called Alamkata* 
candrika), 

Kavy'a-^akini 276, 303 
Kavya-tattva-vicara 315 
Kavya-tattva-viVeka-kaumudi 
on Dandin’s KavySdarSa 71 
Kavya-tilaka 304 
Kavya-darpana (1) by Madhu- 
matiga^e^a on Mammata 
175 (2) by Ratnapani 

alias Manodbara on ibid 
167 (3) by RajacudSmani 
lilkjita 296-97. 310 (4) by 
SrloivSsa DIk$Ua 309-10 
Kavya-d!pik§ U) soon. 317 
(2) by Kanticaodra 320 
KSvya-nirnaya 125 
KSvya-parlecheda 317 
Kavya-parlk$a 165 
KaVyVprakSfa 148. 154; its 
duai 'autbotsbip 148f ; Us 
KSt^as 'dscrib'ed to Bba* 
tata 1^2f': commentaries 
on 1561 
AVacuri 175 

‘Adar^a or 'Bhavartba- 
cibtama^i 167 
‘Udaharapa-candrika 170 
*Ud^arana-^pika (also 
called Sldka-dlpfta) (1) 
byiCovinSa 163 (2) or 
"pradlpa byWagojl 172. 
236 

•Uddyota, See 'Pradipa- 
uddyota below 


•Rju-vrtti 174 
"Karikartha-praka^ika 175 
Karikavali 173 
KSvya-kaumudi 174 
Kavyalainkara-rahasya*di- 
pika 161 

Kavyadar^a or Saipketa 159 
*Khandana or KSvyamfta* 
tarafigini 176. 317 
Tika (Kamalakati) 173, 175f 
*Tilaka or ’’Rabasya-dlpika 
or Jayaram! 164 
•Darpapa 161, 167,215. See 
also Kavya-darpana 
‘Dlpika (1) by CapdldSsa 
160.214(2)byJayanta 
Bballa (also called 
Jayanii) 158 (3) by 
NSgoj! Bbana 172(4) 
by ’SivanSrSyapa 176 
Narasiipba-map!$S 169 
'Nidar^ana (also called Siti- 
kaptba-vibodh^na) 168 
'Pada-V^tti 174 
*Pradfpa (also called 
KEvyapradIpa) 163 
•pradlpa-prabhS 163, 170 
^Pradipa-uddyota, lagbu 
andbirhaim, 172,236 
Bala-cUtanurafijanl 158 
'Bhavarlha. See Kavl-nan- 
dinl 

"Bbavarlha-cintamani Set 
'AdatSa above 
Madhura-rasa 173 
Rasa-prakaia 173 
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Rahasya-dipika, 

See 

°Tilaka above 


Rabasya-prakasa 

(1) by 

Jagadisa 174 

(2) by 

Ramanatha 

Vidya- 

vacaspati 175 



LHa 175 
“Viveka 160 
VisamapadI 176 
Vistarika 162 
°Vyakhya 175 

°Sloka-dipika (l)by Govin- 
da. See “Udaharana- 
dipika above (2) by 
Janardana 174 
“Samketa (1) by Manikya- 
candra 157 (2) by Ruy- 
yaka or Rucaka 156,182 
(3) by Somesvara 159 
Sarnpradaya-prakasinl 162, 
188 

°Sara 175 
°Sara-dipika 173 
Sara-bodhinl 165 
Sara-samuccaya 169 
Sahitya-kaumudi 171 
Sudha-sagara or Sudho- 
dadhi 169 
Subodhini 176 
Sumanomanohara 173 
Kavya-pradipa. See under 
Kavya-prakasa-pradipa 
.Kavya-manjarl 229, 298 , 
Kavya-mimamsa 1, 2, 115f, 
117-18 . 

Xavya-ratna (1) by Kes'ava 


Misra 220 (2) by Visves- 
vara 304 (3) anon, 317 
Kavya-ratnakara 305 
Kavya-lak§ana(l) byBharata? 
31 fn 1 (2) by Krsna 
Sarman 273 (3) anon, 317 
Kavya-Iak?ana-vicara 317 
Kavya-vilasa 223 fn 3, 279-80 
Kavya-vrtti-ratnavall 288 
Kavya-sarani 225-26 
Kavya-sara-sarngraha 310 
Kavya-sudha, See Sahitya- 
sudha 

Kavyadarsa by Dandin 57f ; 
commentaries 70f 
Candrika 71 
Marjana 70 
Muktavali 70 
Rasika-ranjani 71 
Ratnasri 70, 71 
Vivrti or Kavya-tattva- 
viveka-kaumudi 71 
Vaimalya-vidhayinI 71 
Srutanupalinl 71 
Kavyadarsa, comm, on Mam- 
mata by Somesvara 159 
Kavyanusasana (1) by Vag- 
bhata, LOn of Nemikumara 
191, .193-4 (2) by Hema- 
candra 189, 190-91, 194 
Kavyamrta 166 
Kavyamrta-taranginl, See 
Kavya-prakasa-khandana 
Kavyartha-gumpha 314 
Kavyalamkara (1) by Bhama- 
ha 47f 
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*Vivrti or Bhamaha-viva- 
rana or Bharaahiya Udbha* 
ta*lak;ana by Udbhata 
46.73. 187 

Kavyalamkara (2) by Rudrata 

' 85f 

Tika by A^adhara 93 
Tlka by Vallabhadeva 91 
Tippana by Nami-sadbu 
92 

Kavyalamkara*kamadhenu. 

See under Kavyalamkara* 
Sutra by Vamana 

Kavyalaipkara Silu-prabodha 
or Si^u-prabodbSlaqikara 
288 

KavyalaipkSra'Saipgraha (or 
*6aia>saTpgraba) by Ud* 
bhaja 46. 72. 73 
*Laghu*vftti by Pratiha* 
rendurSja 74 

Kavyalaipkara-sutra*vrlli by 
Vamana 80 (the Vrtti is 
entilkd Kavi-priyS) 
Commentaries 821 
'Kamadhenu 81, 82 
Sahitya>safvasva 82. 

Kavyaloka. also called Dbva* 
nyaloka or Sahrdayaloka 
102£ 

•Candrika 101 
*Locana 101, IlOf 
*ASjana 113 
"Vyakhya-kaumudi 113 

Kavyaloka by Hariprasada 
314 


Kavyaloka, cited by Appayya 
225.314 

Kavyopadeia 317 
*Kirana. See under Alaip- 
kara>k3ustubha and Ujjva* 
Ia*mla'inani 

*Kirana-le^a. See under 
Ujjvala-nila-mani 
Kuvalayananda in relation to 
Candraloka 200f. 223. 226. 
227 

AlamkSra-candrika 176. 
227. 228 

AlamkSra-dlpika 226 
AlaipkSra-sudbS 228, 229. 
236 

•KarikS (same work) 
KSvya>maSjatl 229 
Budha^ranjani 229 
Rasika^ranjanl 228 
Lagbva1aipkara-candiik& 
229 

Salpadaoanda 229 
*Kbandana, also called 
Alamkara-sthiti or Alam* 
karakra-sthiti 171,225.292 
•f jppana 229 

Kriyakalpa as the original 
name of Poetics 7* 
Krsnanandini (on S^hilya* 
kaumudi) 171 
Kovidaoanda 268 
KobaIa*rabasya 22 
Kobaliya Abhinaya*£jstra 22 
Kaumudi. See under Kavya- 
loka 
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Guru-marma-prakasika on 
Rasa-gangadhara 229, 236. 
237 

Gudhartha-prakasika. See 

Citra-mlmarasa 

Godavarma-yaso-bhusana 267 

Catura-cintamani 275 

Candraloka 196. 199f ; in re- 
lation to Kuvalayananda 
200f 

°Prakasa Saradagama 
197, 202. 205 
Rama 203, 205 
“Dipika 205 

“Sudha. See Rakagama 
Sarada-^arvarl 205 

"Candrika. See under Kavya- 
loka (Dhvanyaloka) and 
Kavyadarsa 

Camatkara-candrika 240 fn 
1, 270, 302 

Citra-candrika 247 

Citra-mimamsa 224f. 229 

“Khandana 224, 225, 234 
°GOdhartha-prakasika 
230 

°Do?a-dhikkara 225 
Sudha 230 
Citraloka 230 

Chaya (on Rasa-mimamsa) 
250 

Chando-viciti 68 

JayantI or Dipika. See under 
Jayanta Bhatta 


Jayaraml. See under Kavya- 
prakasa-tilaka 
Jalpa-kalpa-lata 265f 

‘’Tika. See under Alamkara- 
kaustubha, Ujjvala-nlla- 
mani, Kavi-kalpalata, 
Kavyalamkara. Kavya-pra- 
ka^a, Da^a-rupaka, Saras- 
vatT-kanthabharana and 
Vidagdhamukha-mandana 
“Tippana. See under Kuva- 
layananda, Sahityadar- 
pana, and Kavyalamkara 
of Rudrata 

“TippanT. See under Alam. 
kaustubha 

Tattva-parlksa or Sabdartha- 
Tattvapariksa 165, 169 
Tattvaloka 110 
Tattvokti-kosa 144 
Tarala 207, 210 
Tala-laksana 21 
Tilaka. See under Jayaraml 
or Kavyaprakasa-tilaka 
Trivenika 268 

Dattila 23 
Dattila-kohaliya 22 
°Darpana. Sec under Hrdaya- 
darpana, Sahitya-darpana 
or KSvyaprakasa-darpana 
Dasarupaka or Dasarupa 122f 
“Avaloka 123. 125 
Lagu-tika 126 
Tika 126 
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•Paddhati 127. 272 
*’Sahasa£ikIya TTka 126 
Daiarupaka-vivarana 317 
“Dldbiti-praka^ika. See under 
Alarakara-kaustubha 
'DIpika. See under KaVya- 
praka^a and Caodraloka 
Du5kata-citra-praka5ika 139 
Do;a-jitkara, a mistake for 
Citramlmamsa 'doja^dbik- 
kara (q.v.) 

Do;a-dbikkara. See under 
Citia«mImEm$a 

Dhvani'pradipa 283 
DbvaQi'Siddhanta>graotha 160. 

279 

Dhvanyaloka. See Kavyatcka 

Nafija-raja-yaio-bhOjapa 285- 
286 

I^ata-sutia 16, 24 
Nandi'bbarata 19f 
Nandi-mata 20, 44 
Narasiraba-maplia 169 
Nataka-candrika 253, 256 
Nataka>dlpa 281 
Nataka-paribbasa 241 
Na{aka-prakaia 210 
Nataka-mlmarns5 184 
Na{aka-ratna-koia 317 
Nataka-lal{$ana 289 
Nataka»lak§3na-ratna-fcoSa 310 
Najakavalara 317 
Natya-cuda*mani 313 
Na^ya-datpana 297 


Natya-darpapa (anon.) 318 
Naiya-Iocana 281 
•Vyakhyafijana 281 
Nafya-lastra by Bharata 2: its 
text 19f; its date 281-. Coro, 
on 3If 

Natya*lastra by Vasantaraja 
Kumaiagiri 210 
Natya-sarvasva-dipika 318 
Natyarnava 20 
Nayika-varnana 298 
‘Nidar^ana, See under Kavya- 
ptakasa 

N&(aaa*tarl 251 
•NaukS. See under Rasa- 
Urasgipi and SSbityd" 
ratsakara 

•Pada*vfUi, See under KJvya- 
prakS^a 

*Paddhaii. See under Da^a* 
lOpaka 

*Parimala. See under Rasa* 
manjarl and KSvya-kalpa* 
lata 

‘PrakaSa. See under Candra* 
loka and Rasa-manjarl 
PratSparudra>ya^o-bhu$a^a 
208f 

Padartha.dyotanika 262 
*PradIpa See under Kavya- 
praka^a 

•Prabha. Sec under Kavya- 
praka^a-pradlpa and Sahi* 
tya*darpapa 
Pca^nottara 280 
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Prastava-cintamani 279 
Prastava-rainakara 314 

Bala-cittanuranjam 158 
Bala-bodhika 261-62 
Bindvalamkara 314 
Budha-rafijani 229 
Brhat-Kasyapa 44. 68 
Brhat-samketa. See Kavya- 
praka^a-samketa by 
Ruyyaka 

Brhad-uddyota. See Kavya- 
praka^a-uddyota 
Brhad-desi 20, 44 

Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu 252 
Bharata-bha§ya or Bharata- 
varttika 43 

Bharata-vyakhyana by Matr- 
gupta 34 

Bharata-sastra-samgraha 299 
Bharata-samgraha 188 
Bharata-suira-vrtti 172 
Bharatarnava 20, 299 fn 2 
Bhanu-bhava-praka^inl 249 
Bhamalia-vivarana or Bhama- 
halamkara. See under Ka- 
vyalamkara by Bhamaha 
Bhava-prakasa 137, 210, 238, 
240 

‘’Bhavartha. See under Kavya- 
praka^a 

'Bhavartha-cintamani. See 
under Kavya-praka^a 

“Makaranda and '’Manjarl. 
See under Kavya-kalpalata. 


Matauga-bharata 20 
Madhu-dhara 313 . 
Madhumati 166 
Madhu-rasa or Madhura-rasa 
173 

Mandara 285 

Mandara-maranda-campu 273 
"Marma-prakasika. See Guru- 
marma-praka^ika 
Madhurya-ranjani 273 
“’Marjana, See under Kavya- 
darsa andSarasvatI-kan}ha- 
bharana 

Muktavali. See under Kavya- 
darsa 

Mugdha-medha-kara 266 
yasovanta-yaso-bhu§ana 319 

Raghunatha-bhupaliya 272 
Ratna-darpana 139 
Ratna-sana 210 
Ratna-sobbakara 274, 298 
Ratnasrl on Kavyadar^a 701 
Ratnapana, 210 
Rama 203, 205 
Rasa-kalika 318 
Rasa-kallola 282 
Rasa-kaumudi (1) by Ghasi- 
rama 278 (2) by Srikantha 
309 (3) anon. 318 
Rasa-gafigadhara 233-34 ; 
comm, on: 

Gurumarma-prakasika 236, 
237 

Vi5amapadr (anon.) 237 
Rasa-gandha 318 
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Rasa-gandhara 318 
Rasa-candra 278 
Rasa-candrika 303 
Rasa-taraflgipi by Gopala* 
bhaJla (on Srig3ra*tilaka) 
95 

Rasa-tarafiginl by Bhanudatta 
242f. 250f 

Nutana-tari251 
°Nauka 250 
’Rasika-raSianl 250 
Rasodadhi (1) by 
Gape^a and (2) by 
Mahadeva 251 
S3hltya'$udb3 or Kavy* 
sudba 251 

*Set\i or *SeW‘baQdha 
251 

Rasa*dlrgbika 300 
Rasa*QirQpapa 210. 287 
Rasa*piaka^a 173 
Rasa-prad!pa 216 fn 2, 290 
Rasa<biodu 318 
Rasa-manjarlby Laksmldhara 
299 

Rasa*nianjari by Bhanudatta 
242f. 247 
‘Amoda 249 
’Parimala 248 
*Praka^a 247, 248 
Bhaau>bbava*praka^ini 
249 

Rasika^ranjana 249 
Rasika-ranjanI 248 
•Vikasa or *vilasa '243 
248 


Vyaftgyartha-kaumudi (I) 
by Ananta 247 (2) by 
Viive^vara 249, 303 
(also called Samafijasa 
or Samanjasartha) 
Vyafigyartha-dipika 
249 

‘'Stbula-tatparyartba 250 
Rasa-mabarnava 277 
Rasa*mTmamsa (1) by Srivi- 
dya-cakravartin 188 (2) by 
Gafigatama Jadi 250, 276 
(3) by KaSiSvara Miira 270 
Rasa*ratoa>ko^a (1) anon. 318 
(2) by Kumbha 271 
Rasa-ratDa>pradIpika or *pra* 
dipa 169, 242, 267 
Rasa>ratDa.bara 308 
Rasa-ratoSkara 226, 318 
Rasa-ratnavall 305 
Rasa-vilasa 293 
Rasa-viveka 318 
Rasa-samuccaya (anon.) 318 
Rasa-sarvasva 293 
Rasa'Sagara (anon.) 318 
Ras3<siodhu 289 
Rasa^sudbakara 318 
Rasakara 319 
Rasamrta-slndhu 252, 318 
Rasafflrta'^e;a 253, 256 
Rasarnava or Rasarpava- 
sudbakara 239, 240 ; 

works cited in 240 
Rasaipavllamkara 290 
Rasika'jivana 276 
Rasika*piaka^a 282 
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Rasika-priya 268 
Rasika-ranjana 249 
Rasika-ranjam (1) by Gopala- 
bhalta on Rasa-mafijarl 
248 (2) by Gangadhara on 
Kuvalayananda 228 (3) by 
Venidatta on Rasa-taraii- 
ginl 250 (4) by Visvanatha 
on Kavyadar^a 71 
Rasika-samjivani 275 
Rasika-sarvasva 319 
Rasodadhi (1) by Gane^a 251 
(2) by Mahadeva 251 (3) by 
Mohanadasa 293 
Rahasya 319 

‘Rahasya-dipika and ‘Rabasya- 
praka^a. See under Kavya- 
praka^a 

Rakagama or Candraloka- 
sudha 203-4 

Rama-candra-candrika 269 
Ramacandra-yaso-bhusana 269 
Rlti-vrtti-lak^ana 300 

Lakgana-dipika 277 
Laksana-naalika 287 
Lak§ana-ratnavali 225, 230 
Laksanaratnavali-vyakhya 230 
Lak§ml-vihara 318 
Laghu Udoyota See Kavya- 
praka^a 

Laghu Kuvalayananda 203 fn 1 
Laghu-Tika. see under Da^a- 
rupaka 

‘’Laghu-vrtti. See under Kavya- 
lamkara-samgraha 


Laglivalarnkara-candrika 229 
Lila, comm, on Mammata 75 
■’Locana. See under Kavya- 
loka and Sahitya-darpana 
Locana-anjana. See under 
“Ahjana 

Locana-rocanT 253, 256 
“Locana-vyakbya-kaumudr. 

See under Kavyaloka 
‘Locana-vyakhyahjana. See 
Natya-locana 

Vakrokti-jivita 127f 
Vana-taranginI wrongly as- 
cribed 95 

Vasantarajiya Nalya-^aslra 
210, 271 

Vakya-ratna 220 
Vagbhatalamkara 191, 193, 194 
‘’AvacDri 195 
Curni 195 

Jnana-pramodika 195-96 
“Vivarana 19.7 
‘’Samasanvaya Jippana 
195 

Other comm, 195 
Varttika. See Har§a-varUika 
Vikasa or Vllasa. See under 
Rasa-manjarl 

Vidagdha-mukha-mandana 82, 
283 

Comm, on 283-84 
Vidvan-manorama 284 
"Vimar^ini. See under Alam- , 
kara-sarvasva 

“Vivarana. See under Kavya- 
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larnkara ot Bbamaba, 
Kavya-kautuka, and Vag- 
bhalaJamkara 

- *Vivrli. See under Kavya- 
dar^a and Sahitya-darpana 
'Viveka. See under Kavya- 
praka^a 

*Viveka, sub-comm. on 
Kavyanusasana 
Visaraa-pada-vyakhySna. See 
Satpadananda 

Vijama-padi (1) anon, on 
Rasa-gadgadhara 237 (2) 
by Sivaiatna on Mammata 
176 

Viipu'dbarmottaca Upapu^pa. 
A]aipkSra>sec(ioa in 95* 
96 

VistarikE 162 

'VfUi, See under Alarnkata* 
sarvasva 
Vrtli'dipika 273 
Vrtti-varltika 224, 230 
Vtddha-Kaiyapa 44 
‘Vaitnalya-vidhayiDl. See 
under Kuvyadar^a 
Vyakti-viveka 143 ; *Vic3ra 
ot 'Vyakhyana 141, 183 
*yyaftgyariha*kaumudi and 
“Vyafigyartha'dipika, Sec 
under Rasa-manjari. 
•Vyakhya. See under Kavya- 
prakaia and Bhava-pra- 
ka^a - 

Vyakhya-kaumudi. See under 
KavySIoka 


Sabda-bhedanirupana 288 
Sabda-vyapara'paricaya 148, 
156 

Sabdartha-tattva-pariksa. See 
TaUva-parik§d 

Satadagama Candialoka-pra* 
kala. See under Candraloka 
Satada'^arvari 205 
Saharajiya 270. 273 
SiAga<bhQpaiiya Alamkara, 
descriptive name lor Rasa*- 
rnava-sudhakara of Sifiga- 
bhupala 

SifigabhQpala-klrti-sudha-sura- 
Vitals, descriptive name for 
CamatkEra-candrika (q.v.) 
$i(ika]}{ba>vibodb3na. See 
under Kavya-prakafa 
SisU'prabodbalarpkata. See 
Kavyalarnkaru'fiiuprabo* 
dba (by Pufijaraja) 
SUU'prabodhalamkara by 
Vi'jrjudasa 304 
Srngara*kBustubha 319 
Sr6gara.c3Qdrodaya 319 
Srfigara-tatin! 279 
SrAgMa-taranginl 319 
SrAgara-tilaka 86f : comm, on 
95 (Rasa-tarafiginl) 
Srfigara-darpana (Akbara- 
iabQ 288 

Srfigara-dlpika 246 . 
Srigara-pavana 319 
Srfigara<prakafa I36f. 1401. 
183, 238, 240 

Stngara>bheda-pradlpa 314-15 
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Srngara-manjarl (1) by 
Akabara Saha 263 (2) 

by Ajitasena 264, 265 (3) 
anon. 319 

Srugara-mandana or Srngara- 
rasa-mandana 300 
Srngara-ratnakara 319 
Srhgara-lata 312 
Sn'igara-vidhi 319 
Srhgara-sarasl 292 
Srhgara-sara and Srhgara- 
saravall 305-6 
Srugara-sarodadhi 312 
Srngara-hara 291 
Srhgaramrta-laharl 311 
Sravana-bhu§ana 284 
Srutanupalinl on Dandin 71 
°Sloka-dIpika. See under 
Kavya-prakasa 

Satpadananda Visama-pada- 
vyakhyana 226, 229 

“Samketa. See under Kavya- 
prakasa 

‘’SarnjivanI or “Sarvasva-samjl- 
vani or Alarnkara-sarnji- 
van!. See under Alarnkara- 
sarvasva 

Sampradaya-prakasinl Brhatl 
and Laghu Tika 162', 188 
Samanjasa or Samanjasartha. 

See under Rasa-manjari 
Samasanvaya Tippana. Sec 
under Vagbhatalamkara 
. Sarasatnoda 263 


Sarasvatl-kanfbabharana 136/, 
Commentaries on 138f. 
Duskara-citra-prakasika 
139, 

“Marjana 139 
Ratna-darpana 139 
'Xika by Jagaddhara 139 
Sarasvail'hrdayalamkara 43^ 
Sahrdaya-to.sini 131 
Sahrdaya-lila 184 
Sahrdayaloka. See Kavya- 
loka - 

Sara-bodhinI (1) by Visva- 
natha on Alamkara-kaustu- 
bha 257 (2) by Srlvatsa- 
lanchana on Mammata 165 
Sara-dlpika on Mammata 173 
Sara-samuccaya on Mamma{a 
169 

Sarasvatalamkara 273 
'Sahasankiya Tiky- See under 
DaSa-rupaka 
Sahitya-kalpa-valli 265 
Sahitya-kallolini 292 
Sabitya-kutuhala 295 
Sahitya-kautuhala 295 
Sahitya-cintamani and its 
Tippana Krsnanandini on 
Mammata 171 

Sahitya-cintamani of Vlrana- 
rSyana 210, 225, 226, 304-5 
Sa^itya-cuda-mani 161 
Sahitya-taranginI 272 
Sahitya-darpana 161, 213f, 216 
'Tippana 217 
"Prabha 218 
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‘Locana 217 
•Vijfia-priya 218 • 
•Vivrti217 
Sahitya-dipika 161 
Sahitya-mimainsa 182. 208 
Sahitya-ratnakara by Dbarma 
Sudhl 284. 285 
•Nauka 285 
Mandara 285 

Sahitya-ratnakara by Yaifia* 
naiayana294 
Sahilya-sarvasva 82. 165 
Sahitya-samiajya 273 
Sabitya-sara (1) by Acyuta 
263-64 (2) by Manasitpha 
293 

Sahitya-sudha or Kavya-sudbu 
251 

Sabitya-sudha-siodhu 301 
$Shitya-s&k$ma*53rani 310 


SahUya-hrdaya-darpapa 161 
Sudha 230 

‘Sudba. See Rakagama 
Sudba-sagaia oi Sudhodadhi 
170 (on Mainniaia),292 
SubodhinI (1) by Trilocana 
284 (2) by Vefikaiacala 
Suri 176 

Suroanomanohara 173 
‘Seiu or *Setu-bandha. See 
Rasa-tarafigipl 

Stbula-tatparyartba. See under 
Rasa-znafijarl 

Haiilocaoa-caodrikS. a mis- 
taken name lot RamS (q.v.) 
203 Id 1 

H8f$a-vart(ika 43 
Hrdayahgaina 69, 70 
Htdaya-darpapa 38f 


— There are numerou* passing references to some of these works 
and authors ; but the figures in the index indicate the places where 
they are dealt with or cited suhstaotially. 
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SYSTEMS AND THEORIES 



CHAPTER I 

FROM BEGINNINGS TO BHaMAHA 
( 1 ) 

Of the unknown beginnings of Poetics as a discipline, onr 
enquiry in the preceding volume^ has indicated that we can 
only make a few surmises, by implication, from the oldest 
surviving works on the subject, from stray references in 
general literature, from the elaboration of similar ideas in 
other disciplines, and from the fully developed Kavya-style 
which would warrant the pre-existence of some doctrines of 
Poetics regulating its art and usage. 

Apart from such surmises, the sixteenth chapter of 
Bharata’s NStya'iQstra gives us for the first time an outline of 
Poetics which is probably earlier in substance, if not in date, 
than the earliest existing Kavya. In this chapter, one meets 
with a developed dogma, if not a theory, of Poetics which 
'enumerates four poetic figures (alatiikSras). ten excellences 
igunas), ten defects (dofos). and tbitty>six characteristics 
{Iakfai;ias) of poetic composition. These apparently constituted 
the principal contents of the discipline as it existed at a very 
-early period : and this may be taken, in the absence of other 
data, as the first known period in the history of Sanskrit 
Poetics. 

It is proper to noteinthiscosnexionthatintheNn/yn- 
Jas/rn, Bbarata is principally concerned with Dramaturgy and 
allied topics*, and deals with Poetics in so far as it applies 
to the theme in hand. In later poetic theories. Dramaturgy 
is taken as a part of the discipline of Poeticsi and the drama 

1 Seevol. i, pp. i-17. 

2 An outline of the diSerenI chapters of Bharata’s Nafya-SSsira it 
given in Winternitz CIL iii. pp. 7f, and in Kane llSP, pp. vi-vii. 
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is accordingly considered to be a species of the Kavya, But 
there are reasons to believe that in older times Dramaturgy 
and Poetics formed separate disciplines, the former being 
probably the earlier in point of time, as well as in substance. 
We have seen" that the existence of mfa-sutras, which were 
presumably works in the sil/rfl-style on the histrionic art, was 
known even in the time of Panini ; but there is no reference, 
direct or indirect, to such alamkara-sutras, and indeed the 
term Alamkara itself in the technical sense was unknown in 
early literature. The earliest surviving works on Poetics,- 
on the other hand, do not include a treatment of the theme 
of Dramaturgy which, having been a study by itself, was- 
possibly excluded from the sphere of Poetics proper. Both 
Bhamaha and Dandin, no doubt, speak of najaka as a species- 
of kavya. but they refer to specialised treatises for its detailed 
treatment*. Vamana, the next important writer on Poetics, 
shows indeed an unusual partiality towards the drama 
(1. 3. 30-32), but even he did not think it proper to devote any 
special attention to it. Among later writers, it is not until 
we come to the time of Hemacandra, Vidyanatha and 
Visvanatha, when the study was already entering upon a 
period of critical elaboration and summing-up of results, 
that we find special chapters dealing with the topic of 
Dramaturgy. Of these late writers, Vidyanatha and Visvanatha 
explicitly refer to and summarise the Dasa-rupaka, a recognised 
work on the dramatic art ; while the encyclopaedic Hemacan- 
dra, who professes great admiration for Bharata and his 
commentator Abhinavagupta, deals with the subject rather 
summarily, referring the reader to the standard works of 
Bharata and Kohala. 

It seems, therefore, that the school of Dramaturgy had 
an existence separate from the orthodox school of Poetics. 


3 Vol. 1. p. 16. 

,4 Kavyaclarsa i. 3i, Dhaniahalamkura i.2^. The. word anyatram 
Dandin is interpreted by the cmmenlators as referring to Bharata. 
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It is thus not surprising that Bbarata should set apart, as he 
does, a chapter of his work for dealing with the ornaments of 
Poetry, so far they apply to the drama (rSfakasraya). In his 
discussion of the gunas and dogas in their application to the 
drama, he expressly designates them as kdvya-gurias and 
kavya-dofas (xvi. 92, 84) respectively ; and with reference to 
the alamkaras he says kavyasyaile hyalatiikdrab (xvi. 41)‘, 
making it clear at the same time that be considers them Only 
as embellishments of the dramatic speech. 

Bharata opens this chapter on Poetics with the discussion 
of what be calls the lakfaiws (lit. characteristics), which ap- 
pear to be partly formal and partly material elements of 
poetry*. Bbarata mentions 36 of them and devotes a consider- 
able part of this chapter to their definition ; and (he whole 
discipline appears to have received from them the designation 
of Kivya-lak$apa referred to in xvi. W. From his treatment it 
appears that be considers Lak;apas to be of greater importance 


5 Ed. Kavyamiia (N.S.P.), ed. GOS xvi. 41; buttbe Chowkhamba 
Skt. Ser. ed.xvii. 42 reads (be line differently. Ourrefereoeesin the fol- 
lowing pages are throughout to (be KSvyamSU ed.— Cf also verses 104, 
110. Bharata uses (be word/JKyaffiaaytimeshere, as io other chapters, 
to signify the drama, but we mast bear io mind that his conception of 
poetry is dramatic and justiSes such employment of \htXnm kOyya. 
But in this chapter be appears to imply a distinction between the Advya 
and the nStaka as species of composition. 

6 The part of the text dealing with Lakjanas and Gunas exists in 
two recensions, which we shall call here A and B. Both tbe recensions 
axe known to Abhinavagupta; bat be follows tbe text of A on Lak;anas. 
as it had been handed down to him through his teachers (oimod- 
upSdhySya’paramparSgatab, p. 384). The editions of KSvyaroalSand 
Gaekwad’s Series give this recension A, which consists of 39 verses start- 
ing with Upajati and proceedingwilh Anujtubh stanzas. TheBrecen- 
tion, found in Chowkhamba Skt. Ser.ed.fwhich also givesAin the 
footnote), consists of 42 stanzas all in Antijtubh. A is followed by the 
Daia-rupaka, but B is accepted by ^nga-bhQpila and Vilvaoatha. Bhoja 
appears to know both the reeeastons, but he makes out 64 Lakjapas; 
he is followed by Siradatanaya. 

7 In KavyamSlS and Gackwad’s ed.; ed. Chowkhamba p. 2C4, st. 16. 
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than Alamkaras which are mentioned as just a few in 
number. 

It is not very clear, however, from Bharata’s (realmcnt as 
to what position these Laksanas should occupy in a formal 
scheme of Poetics ; but the function of most of these is 
assigned in later Poetics to Alamkaras or Gunas. Dandin 
mentions them summarily (ii. 366) under Alainkaras in the 
wider sense, along with samdhyafiga and vrttyahga which 
belong properly to the drama, and refers to dgamemtara 
(interpreted by Tarunavacaspati as alluding to Bharata) for 
their treatment. So docs Dhananjaya (ed. N. S. P. iv. 84) ; 
while Vi^vanatha (ed. Durgaprasad, vi. 171-211. pp. 316-332) 
takes them in connexion with the drama, calling some of 
them natydlamkdra (dramatic embellishment), and is at the 
same time of opinion that although some of them arc pro- 
perly included under gtina, alainkara, bhciva and samdhi, they 
require a particular mention inasmuch as in the drama they 
are to be accomplished with some care (p, 332). In later 
literature the Lak.sanas, which linger conventionally in 
Dramaturgy, entirely disappear from Poetics proper, Jaya- 
deva’s Candrdloka being the only later work on Poetics which 
deals with them. This phenomenon would probably indicate 
not only that the Lak§anas were regarded as strictly proper 
to the drama, but also the conclusion that what were, in the 
infancy of Poetics, considered so important as to deserve sepa- 
rate treatment and to be differentiated from the Gunas and the 
Alamkaras, were with the growth of critical insight assigned 
to the Gunas and Alarnkaras themselves ta whose sphere in 
ultimate analysis they were thought properly to belong®. 

V. Raghavan has already given® a detailed account of the 

8 }'Or instance, iiilh is one of the /fl/rra/iay of Bharata, Bhamaha 
mentioning it rather doubtfully zs zn alanikara with the remark: SSir 
api ca ke^utpeid alamkaralaya mats (iii. 54). In Dandin ii. 357 (as well 
as in Bhatti), it is already established as an Alarnkara. It is significant 
that Kuntaka finds fault with those who regard it as an Alainkara. 

9 Some Concepts of the Alamkura-iSstra, Adyar Library 1942, 
pp. 1-47. , 
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history of the concept of Lakjana ; but since the Lakjapa- 
paddhati perished very early, or lingered as a superfluous 
relic in the history of Poetics and Dramaturgy, it is not 
necessary for us to make more than a passing reference. 
Abhinavagupta. while explaining Bharala’s text, mentions 
as many as ten different views concerning Lakjana ; but it 
appears that Laksapa, otherwise called BhQ$ana, is generally 

taken (on the analogy perhaps of Samudrika Laksana), to be 

an innate beautifying clement belonging to the body of poetry, 
or rather as constituting the body itself. Although similar 
in function to the Alarpkara in being a Kavya-^obhakara 
Dharma, it is not a separate entity, but Aprthak-siddha : that 
is to say, it imparts beauty to poetry by itself, and is not 
added, as an Alatpkara is added, for extra beauty. It is 
obvious that the concept of Laksana, even at its binb. had an 
overlapping of function with AlatnkSra, which in course of 
lime swallowed it up. Even as a Nalaka^dbarma, connected 
with dramatic Satpdbyaftgas. it had little individuality, and the 
attitude of the Daia-rupaka in not considering it separately 
is significant. The main view, however, which takes Lak?a?ia, 
like Alatnkara, as a bt-autifying characteristic, appears to have 
died out with Abhinavagupta’s somewhat apologetic 
formulation. 

From Laksanas Bharata goes on to the more interesting 
iop\c o{ kavyalamkSras ox poetic figures. It appears from 
his treatment that only four such poetic figures were known 
or recognised in his time. viz. upama (simile), riipaka 
(metaphor), dipaka (lit. illuminator'*) and yamaka (repetition 

10 It is difHeuIt to translate some of these terms, for there are no 
equivalents for them in European Rhetoric, and therefore attempts at 
such translation are as a general rule avoided here. The poetic figure 
dlpaku miy be generally explained a» a figure in which two or more 
objects, some relevant and some irrelevant, having the same attributes, 
ate associated togsthert or in which several attributes, some relevant 
and some irrelevant, are predicated of the same object. It is called 
dipaka or "iliuminator” because it is like a lamp which, when 
employed for illuminating one object, illuminates others. 
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of words or syllables similar in sound). The Upama is sub- 
divided into four kinds, according as the object compared 
{upameya) or the standard of comparison (upamana) is one or 
many^S Bharata expressly making use of these technical 
terms. From another standpoint, five varieties of Upama arc 
distinguished and illustrated, viz, (1) prasainsopama (2) nindo- 
pamd (3) kalpitopama (4) sadrst upama and (5) kinicit-sadrfi 
iipama^^, according as these qualifications apply to the 
upamana. Bharata is apparently unaware of the finer shades 
of distinction (grammatical or otherwise) introduced later on 
into the treatment of Upama by Bhamaha, Dandin and 
Udbhata, or of its comprehensive definition given by Vamana ; 
but the very fact that the idea of comparison was even by 
this time analysed thus far shows a considerable amount of 
speculation on this point*’. Bharata’s first two kinds, 
however, are criticised by Bhamaha (ii. 37), but accepted by 
Dandin without question (ii. 30-31); while the name, if not the 
idea, of the third kind lingers in Vamana iv. 2. 2. Of Rupaka 
and Dipaka** no subvarieties are mentioned, and possibly 
these were comparatively late inventions. Of Yamaka, on 
the other hand, ten subspecies are elaborately defined and 
illustrated*’, a number exceeding even that given by 
Bhamaha. It would appear that in the earlier stages of 
Poetics, what in later authors is known as a sabdalamkara 

11 Viz. (i) ekasya ekena (ii) ekasya anekena (in) anekasya ckena 
(iv) bahunum bahiibhili. 

12 Abhinavagupta notices the reading asadrii. 

13 This figure is certainly one of the most ancient, and the idea of 
it was not unknown to Yaska (sec vol. i, pp. 3.<5). 

14 The arrangement of the text dealing with these two figures differ 
in the different editions. But the wordings agree with the exception of 
sarnpraklrtitam xiv. 55 (in Kavyamala cd.), which is obviously a misread- 
ing for sampradipakam (as Abhinava’s comm, shows), given correctly 
in other editions. 

15 Most of the names of these varieties have survived in Bhatti. 
Dandin and other writers; but they are in most cases differently defined, 
See vol. i, p. 54 footnote 2. 
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<of which the artifices of Yamtka in particular seem to have 
ioued the greatest favour) received a more elaborate treat- 
ment”, although the process repeats itself in comparatively 
modern decadent authors who delight in such external poetic 
devices. The later distinction between iabdalamkara and 
^Tthalamkara is not referred to by Bharata'% as also by 
Bhamaha ; but Bbarata uses the word fabdSbhyasa with 
reference to Yamaka, which term might have suggested, as 
Abhinava’s commentary on this point indicates, the later 
classification, which is implied for the first time by Dandin’s 
treatment. 

After the Alaipkaras, comes the treatment oftendo^os 
•(xvi, 84f) and ten guifos (xvi. 92f), which seem to have consti- 
tuted the orthodox cumber of faults and excellences of poetic 
corapositioD. We shall have occasion to deal with the 
doctrine of Guna and Dosa in connexion with the Rilt« 
theorists, who for the first time take it up seriously; but it 

1$ Astn Bhatti. Dac^in, Vltnaoa, Rudrati^, iht AgnhpurSiftt aad 
Sboja among older auebora. BhSmaha gives only five varieties, and 
Udbhata is tbe only old writer whoaltogetberomits its treatment. Tbit 
Bgvre, as Bharata's elaborate treatment would sbow, must have been 
very early comprebended, e.g., in /tamdyone. SundarakSoda v 15*17, in 
Rudradlman inscription of tbe 2ad century A. D. Possibly it was 
favoured as a not unlikely substitute for rhyme, which is nearly absent 
in earlier Sanskrit and which probably originated from aniySnuprSsa in , 
later literature. But Mammata and later writers, following perhaps tbe 
dictum of Anandavardhana (on iL 16 f) tbat yamaka, in order to be really ; 
poetical, requires a special effort On tbe part of the poet, and is in no way 
accessory to rasa, allude to it butdismbs it inafewwords. As critical 
insight into tbe aesthetic requirements of poetry grew, tbe number of 
such figures as depended for their appeal chiefly on clever verbal arrange- 
ment. as well as their treatment in Poetics, naturally dwindled, although 
yamaka itself (as well as anuprSsa) played a much larger part in later 
-decadent poetry. Bhoja, with an inaccuracy characteristic of later 
-writers, speaks of tricks like muraia-bandha as having been bharaia- 
koihltal 

17 Abhinava, however, reads into Bbarata such a distinction, and 
in his ‘Locana p. 5 he says: n'rafiramn'r hi bharaia-muni'prabhriibkir' 
yamakopamt iabdSrtkSlarpkarai\enefie. 
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may be pointed out here that Bharata’s enumeration and 
definition of individual Dosas and Gunas do not exactly 
correspond to those of his nearest successors. Except keep- 
ing to the conventional number of ten (although Bhamaha 
introduces an eleventh fault from the standpoint of logical 
correctness'® and a list of ten intrinsic poetic faults in a 
different context, as he also mentions onlv three poetic 
excellences), both Bhamaha and Dandin do not appear to 
have accepted implicitly this part of Bharata’s teaching. 

The faults mentioned by Bharata (xvi. 84) are:'” 

i. 5/7^/;a/'//2fl=circuralocution or periphrase (paryaya- 
sabdabhihitam""), 

ii. firthantara= digression into irrelevant matter 
(fl varnyasya varnanam - ' ) , 

18 With the exception of the eleventh fault, Dapdin is not only in 
complete agreement with Bhamaha but really follows the latter’s enu- 
meration and definitions almost literally. This point will be discussed 
later. 

19 On Bharata’s Dojas sec V. Raghavan, Srngura-prakaia, pt, ii,. 
pp. 229-233. In Kautilya’s Artha-Sastra the defects of the art of writing, 
arc : vyaghata (contradiction), punarukta (repetition), apaiabda (gram- 
matical incorrectness) and samplava (misarrangemcnl of words). 

20 This phrase in Bharata cannot mean “expression by means of a 
synonym", for it would then be difficult to diflerentiate this Dosa from 
ekartha given below. Possibly this is the fault which appears in later 
writers as the figure of speech known as paryayokta (=roughly, circum- 
locution or periphrase as a poetic figure). It is apparently so explained 
by Abhinavagupta. It is possible that later rhetoricians perceived that 
periphrase might sometimes be an ornament of expression, and thus 
analysed it into a poetic figure; and this may be taken as an instance in 
point of the process by which poetic figures were multiplied in 
later speculation; 

21 Abhinava takes it in the sense of description of matters which 
should not be described in words {iahdcnavarnamyam api varpitam), 
and rejects the sense of aprdkrta-varnanam. We arc, however, inclined 
to prefer the sense of digression rejected by Abhinava. The defect 
vScySv’acana, mentioned by Mahimabhatta (p. 100). would possibly be 
this Dosa of Bharata. This seems to be the fault in Magha i. 43. 
Abhinava regards the sva-Sahda-racyata-dosa of Rasa and Bhava as; 
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iii. artha-hwa^incoYicxeact (asattibaddha). or multipli- 

city of meaning (aiegartha), 

iv. bhinnarJha=[a.) rusticity or want of refinement 

{asabhya or gramya), or (b) changing the desired 
sense by another sense {vivakgiio'nya evartho 
yairanyarthem bhidyate), 

V. ekariha=tautology (ekar/hasya abhidhSnam), 

vi. abhipliiiartha=aggKgauan of complete lines without 
merging them into a complete sentence {yat padena 
sumasyate^*), 

vii. nyayad apelom^dctective logic (pramdna-varjUam), 

viii. vffamti= defective metre (vrita-doga). 

ix. v/SQ/Tjd/itsdisjunction in which the words are not 

well knit”. 

X. Sobda'hlna^uie of ungrammatical words (afati/asya 
yojanam**). 

But the faults discussed by Bbatnaba are (ch. iv): 
i. absence of complete sense*’, 

il. vyeriAesincongruiiy with the context, 
iii, ekSrtha»ti\Jlo\ogy (Bhamaba noting that others call 

included in Bharata's crthSntara-dota, allhougb it is not clear whether 
Bbarata himself regarded this tva-iabda-vScyata to be a Doja at all. 

22 Abbinava explains: obhipluiSrthaip yatha—sa rSjO 

sarab kumuda-iobhiiom I larva-priyS vasanta-Srih gr'nme mSlatikS- 
gamohjiti ; aira praiipadam arihaiya parisamOptavSd abhiplutSrlham, 
eka-vokyalvena nimajjanSbhivSt. 

23 The reading anupratiffhdiabdatp yat is obviously incorrect. 
Abhinava’s explanation is not clear ; but he appears to read anupSru4ha‘ 
iabdam. By samdhi or satpdhana he appears to mean compactocss, 
congruity or merging, i.c. wherelhewordsarcwellknit. TheGaebwad 
ed. reading anupailisfa-iabdam is more apposite, but perhaps it is not 
original. 

24 oiabda^upulubda, Abbioavagupta. 

■ 25 Both BhSmaha and Dao^in say tamudaySri/ia-iunyarn yal, and 
this incompletion of the total sense arises, they explain, frero the non- 
satisfaction of the natural expectancy of words In a sentence (aWnirra), 
a pointalready dealt with by grammarians and MImatnsakas. 
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it punariikta. which well-known term is apparently 
unknown to Bharatal, 
sasamsoya = amb igu ity, 
apakraina=\'io\s.iion of syntactical regularity, 
sabda-l}lna=\isc of words not approved by correct 
usage (grammatical), 

yfl/i-6/iraf/u=deviation from the rules of metrical 
pause, 

bhinna-vrHa=use ot long or short syllables in the 
wrong place in a metre, 

v/5o;?iii/ii=disjunction of euphonic liaison when it is 
necessary, 

desa-kala-kala-loka-nyayagama-virodhi=\ncons\s\cn- 

cy with regard to (a) place (b) time (c) the fine 
or mechanical arts (d) worldly usage (e) logic 
(f) agama {—dharma-scistror^ i. e, codes of law or 
jurisprudence). 

Bhamaha also adds another fault to these ten, viz,, the 
Do?a which arises from a faulty logical proposition {ptmijnd), 
a faulty middle term (lietii), and a faulty logical illustration 
{dr^tanta)", hut this blemish is treated in a separate chapter 
(ch. v), being interesting to Bhamaha from the standpoint of 
the logic of poetry. In another context, while discussing the 
general characteristics of poetry (i. 37f). Bhamaha mentions 
ten other defects which a poet should avoid, viz. ; 

i. 72e3’ar//7fl = farfetchedness, when the sense does not 

follow from the logical order of words but has to 
be guessed from the general intention, 

ii. /c//,v/o=obstruction of the sense, 

iii. mj 3 ’ar// 2 c= disappearance of the sense, 

iv. ai’acflkfl=inexprcssiveness, when in the expressed 

words the sense docs not appear to be openly 
dominant, 

2o- Sgamo d hcinna-SasirSni , loka-sliiia ca tat-krtd / tad-virodlii tndS~ 
cara-vyatikramanaio...l / says Bhamaha himself in explanation (iv. 48). 


10 

iv. 

v. 
vi. 

vii. 

viii. 
ix. 

X. 
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V. gu4fia~iabd5bhidhana=ase of difficult expressions. 

vi. ayuftiimo/^impropriety. e.g. making clouds massen- 

gers in poetry, 

vii. 5rMr/-dujfa=expressly Indecent*^, 

viii. arlha'dufta=mpytcitly iadeceat (later writers calling 
it fliniatva). 

ix. kalpaKS"dufia=^deIective conception, where in the 
alliance of two words an undesirable sense is 
produced. 

X. irw/-fccyfti=unmelodious or harsh in sound**. 

After giving these tea Do^as Bhamaha points out (i. 54-58) 
how these Dosas may sometimes become Guijas, As to how 
these two different series of ten faults are to be distinguished, 
Bhamaha says nothing ; but it is conceivable from his treat- 
zsent that the latter concerns the inner nature or essence of 
poetry, while the former refers to only such defects as are 
more or less external. A glance at these two lists of faults, 
given by Bhacata and Bhamaha respectively, will at once shew 
that while some of Dbatnaba’s faults correspond generally to 
Bharata’s in name or in substance. Bhamaha in his elaborate 
treatment is certainly more advanced than bis predecessor. It 
is also noteworthy that Bhamaha lays down, in his discussion 
of the last-named fault of iruti-kofta, the general proposition 
(i. 54) that a particular combination or arrangement sometimes 
makes even defective expressions allowable; in other words, 
a fault sometimes is converted into an excellence. Bharata. 
on the other hand, regards, as we shall see, all Gunas or 
excellences to be mere negations of Doyas or faults. 

After dealing with the Dosas, Bharata speaks of the Gunas 
or excellences of composition which are alsu enumerated as 


27 BhSmaha’s test is obviously corrupt on this point. But the 
distinction between trufi-dufta and iruti-kajta of earlier writers is 
<splained by Abhinava in bis *Loc(ina p. 82 (on ii. 12). 

28 The examples given of this fault are words lile ajihladal 
(BbSmaha). or adhakflt, akfautsU, ifuerfAf (Abhinava, ’Locana loe. cit.). 
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ten in number^’. He states summarily at the outset (xvi. 91> 
that the Gunas are negations of the. Do§as fgHwa v/paryaySff 
e^am), an opinion which is indeed extraordinary in view of the 
fact that later writers like Vamana (ii. 1. 1-3) rightly consider 
Gunas in a theory of Poetics to be positive entities, of which 
the Dosas are the negations known by implication. It appears, 
on the other hand, that Gunas like madhurya and audarya^ 
mentioned by Bharata in xvi. 91 and 92, are not really, as 
defined by himself, negations of any particular defect discussed 
by him. Jacobi’s explanation*® is probably right that 
Bharata’s description of the Gunas as negations of the Do?as 
is in conformity with the commoh-sense view of the matter, 
for it is not difficult for one to seize upon a fault instinctively, 
while an excellence cannot be conceived so lightly unless its 
essence is compiehended by differentiating it from a more 
easily understood fault. The Gunas, according to Bharata 
(xvi. 92), are the following** : 

i. i/e^ra=coalescence of words, connected with one 

another through the aggregate meaning desired by 
the poet, and consisting of a subtlety which in 
appearence is clear but in reality difficult to compre- 
hend*-. 

ii. prfl 5 ada=clearness. where the unexpressed sense 

appears from the word used through the relation 
of the easily understood word and sense**. 

29 Abhinava reads kavyasya gtinah in xvi. 92 as in Gaekwad and 
Chowkhamba cds., and not kavyartha-gunah as in Kavyamala cd. 

30 In Sb. der pretiss. Akad. xxiv. 1922, p. 223. 

31 The alternative readings show that the text for some Gunas also- 
existed in two recensions. Abhinavagupta attempts throughout to 
approximate Bharata’s Gunas to those of Vamana and strains to makc- 
Gunas of gabda and Artha out of each. Hence he is not a safe guide 
for this portion of the text. On the Gunas of Bharata see V. Raghavan 
Srngara-prakSsa, pp. 271-81. 

32 Hemacandra (p. 196; and Manikyacandra (p. 191) remark: 
svabhava-spa^iam vteSra-gahanam vacah slluam iti bharatah. Abhinava 
thinks that this excellence corresponds to Vamana's Sabda-guna ile^a. 

. 33 Hemacandra and Manikyacandra explain: vibhakta-vacya- 
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iii. j(3mfl/fl=evenness. which is easy to understand and 
- in which there is no redundance of expression nor 

excess of curna-padas**. 

iv. ifl/n5£/A/=superimpositioo (samadhana) of some- 

thing special o£ distinguishing in the sense**. 

ticakayogad anukiayor apt tabdartboyol} prplipaiiih prasada iti 
■bharaiah. Jacobi proposes (ZDMG Ixiv. p. 138 contd. fn.) to read 
jniifchyo instead of mufefin in the text, and thinks that Bhataia’s prasada 
corresponds to Dandic's samSdhi. But Abfainava reads siikha and 
explains: sukhayeti.na prayainamapeksate yah labdSrIhah’ Perhaps 
i>y this Guija, Bhafata means to imply some kind of hint (anukla artha), 
transparent from the words used fsuch as we find, e.g , in the figure 
jnudra in CandrSloke, cd. livananda, v. 139, and KuvolayBnanda, ed. 
N.S.P , 1917, pp. 146.7). which may correspond partly to the metaphori- 
•ca! mode of expression included by Vamana io his peculiar definition of 
\akrokti (iv. 3. 8.), or comprised by later writers under laktarjll or 
upacOra. Referring to Vimaoa’s definition of artha-guija prasOda as 
artha-valmalya (iii. 2. 3), Abhinava seems to support our suggestion 
when he says so’rtfto vaimolydtroyo'pi voimciyom upocflrSri thus 
attempting to approximate Bbarata’s prasSda to VSmana’s ar//imgu(ia 
■of that name. 

34 The cOrija-pada is defined by Rbarata himself in xvlii. 20b, 51 
Cf. Vimana 1. 3. 22. 24 where curna is the name given to a kind of prose, 
which contains short compounds. Commeniing on this passage In 
Vamana, CopendraTippa Bbupila interprets the word as: eSrtta-padena 
upaeSrSd vyasla-poda-samShBro lakjyaie, tena yyosta-pada-bakularn 
cUrnam. VSmana himself in his Vftti gives two characteristics, viz., 
jidlrgha samSsa and anuddhata pxida, short compounds and soft vocables. 
Referring to Vamana’s iabtfa-gima of the same name in iii. 1.12. and 
trying to approximate ilto Bbarata’s samati, Abhinavagupta remarks: 
.iabdSnarn- samatvS! samafir cBrija-padair a-samasa’racanS yalra sdtilaya 

na bhavati, dirgha-samaso’ pyatyanta-samSsai ca vifamala, tad- 

'viparyayena samatS, upakrania-ntargaparityaga'Tupeiy uktam. 

35 Abhinava explains : yosydnhasya obhiyuktaih pratibhSnalliaya- 
YOdbhir viSeso'pufvah sYoUlkhita upapadyaie sa samahila-manal}' 
saippadya-viSejaiyBd arlho viiifiah samddkih. In the second line of the 
text Abhinava reads parikirtitah (and not parlkirtyate), and takes arthena 
asreftrringtothewordsarnfitfWt samSdhi’iabdasya yo’rthafi patihSia- 
Jaksanas tena parikirtitah paritah samantSd SkrSntyS uceSrane sarppan- 
Mafj. This explanation of satppanna is probably given to make the 
-defloiiioD correspond to that of >^mana’5 arohSvaroha-kramah samB‘ 
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V. ;narf/i»rja = sweetness, where a sentence heard or 
repeated many times does not tire or disgust'*®, 

vi. ojfls=strength, which consists in the use of varied 

and dignified compounded words, having letters 
agreeable to one another®'. 

vii. saukiimarya=smooihncss, where an agreeable sense 

is realised by means of agreeably employed words 
and well-connected euphonic conjunctions®', 
viii. ariha-vyakli=explicitness. which describes the nature 
of things, as they appear in the world, by means of 
well known predicates®’. 

d/ii/i (iii. 1. 13) ; for Abhinava goes on explaining Skranlyoccarane 
arohavaroha-krama eva, the aroha and avaroha depending, as he discuss- 
es in detail, on uccarana. Hcmacandra and Miinikyacandra explain 
Bharata’s definition simply as arthasya giinuntara-samad/iiinclf sanuidhir 
iti bharatah. 

36 Abhinava reads irtitam and vakyam instead of kj-tarn and kavyam 
in the printed text (Kavyamala ed.) ; and this is supported by what 
Hcmacandra and Manikyacandra say with regard to this excellence of 
Bharata. The other cds. give the words correctly. 

37 Abhinava reads bahiibbilt (instead of vividhaih) and sanurSsoHy 
(instead of sa tu svaraili), explaining the latter reading thus: yatra 
varnair varmntaram apek^atc tatra sanuragatvam. Hemacandra, how- 
ever, attributes a different definition to Bharata, viz,, •avagltasya lunasya 
va iabarlha-sampada yad iidattatvam ni^incati kSvayas tad oja iti 
bharatah ; and Manikyacandra says to the same effect (this follows 
the reading of Recension B): avaglto'pi hmo'pi syud iidattSvabhusakahh 
yatra iabdartha sampattya tad ojah pariklrtitah/. 

38 Abhinavagupta. reads sukha-prayojyaii chandobhih (for sukha- 
prayojyair yac chabdaih) in the text. Hemacandra and Manikyacandra 
simply paraphrase: iukha-Sabdariharii saukiimaryani iti bharatah - — • 
The “agreeable sense” (.sukumdratha'), which corresponds to the anifthu- 
raksara-prdyata of Dandin's Guna of this name, or to the ajarajhatva 
or aparu-rya of Vamana’s twofold saukumUrya, implies probably the 
avoidance of disagreeable or inauspicious {amangala) statements. Thus- 
instead of mrtah, one should say klriiScfam gatah. It is on this ground 

that theorists after Mammata object that this is no Guna but a negation 

of the amahgala dosa, which some writers include in the fault known as 
asTdatva. 

39 The text is obviously corrupt. Abhinava reads suprasiddlm- 
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ix. Mdaro— exaltedness, where there are superhuman 

sentiments, varied feelings, and the Erotic and the 

• Marvellous moods**. 

X. A5ot/=loveliness, which delights the ear and the 
mind, or which is realised by the meaning conveyed 
- by graceful gestures 

It will be noticed from this cnuniciation that in some cases 
it is difScuU to sec what Bbarata means exactly by a particu- 
lar Guna, and that the classification is by no means exhaustive 
•sor free feom overlapping. Oa the ocher hand, some of the 
Gunas can be taken (as Abhinavagupta takes them) as appro- 
ximating roughly to the individual iabda-gunas and ariha- 
gunas elaborated by Vamana and other laier theorists. The 
development of the Gu^a-docirine is intimately connected 
bhidhsnii lu instead of supraslddhC. dh<Uuniy ca. which phrase, how- 
ever, may mean use of well known verbs. Read also loka-dharma* 
instead of toka-karma’ Hemacandra explains: yosminn onyefftd- 
eihlto’pi tathi’Stliita ev<itiltah ptaiibhiil so’rthovyakiib- He also 
points out that this Oupa of Bbarata correspoods to VSmana's 
artha’gu^a (defined as voslusvobhSva-sphutaivam ill, 

2. 13), and would be equivalent to the poetic fignre jSif or svabhS* 
voktl of Daedin and others. Cf. Maramala p. 5S3: abhtdIiSsya' 
mdnasvabhdvokiyalaif^kClre’fa vaitU'tvabhBva’Sphufctva-rapSrthavyth 
kiilf snkttS, but Vi^vanStha would include it in prasHda-gurja. 

40 The implication of adbhuta Ra$a in this excellence and the 
characteristic that it deals with divya-bkSra indicate a certain 
ulkarfavan dharmah, causing wonder, such as Danijin’s udara would 
contain. See the illustration of this Guna given by Hemacandm 
p. 199. The inclusion of the ipigdro and adbbtita Rasas makes this 
Guna of Bharata correspond partly to VSmana’s orlha-guna kdnii. 
But Danijin ■ H^S^yoir viiejirfrojV yuktam uddram kaikld 

ifyaie. There is no reference in Bbarata to such 'praiseworthy 
epithets’, although Hemacandra says: bahubkilf suktmaii ca viie^aiK 
samelam udSram ill bharatah. In the Asni-puraiia 346. 9, however, 
we read j uitana-padalauddryan* yutanv flSshyair viiejanoi^i. which 
might be a direct echo of Dapdin. 

' 41 lilsdi-tilddi'cedCt. Abhinavagupta. This would be com- 

prehended by the dlpta-rasaivam of Vamana’s arf/in-gntia kdnii , — 
Kautilya (ii. 28) mentions the following characteristics of the art of 
writing: artha-krama (arrangement of subject^nalter), sambandha 
(relevancy), paripurnata (completeness), inadhurya (sweetness), audarya. - 
(dignity), and spattatva (clearness). 
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with the central theory of the Riti-school and will be dealt 
with later ; but it may he pointed out here that although the 
•definitions of the individual Gunas, given by Bharata, do 'not 
correspond exactly to those of later writers, there can be no 
•doubt that here we have for the first time a definite statement, 
if not a’ proper theoretic treatment, of the doctrine. The 
disagreement between different theorists with regard to the 
<]efinitions of individual Gunas is a well known fact in the 
history of Sanskrit Poetics, and one need not therefore be sur- 
prised that later authors give us definitions which do not 
agree with those of Bharata. To Bharata, again, the relation 
of the gunas to rlti, as elaborated by Vamana, or to rasa, as 
first clearly enunciated by the Dhvanikara and Anandavar- 
•dhana, was probably unknown. So was also Vamana’s distinc- 
tion between sabda gitiia and artha-guna, although Bbarata’s 
gunas are mostly of the nature of artha-gunas, and some 
of them can be interpreted (as done by Abhinavagupta) as 
constituting sabda-gunas as well. But the number and 
nomenclature of the Gunas, as well as the substance of some 
of them, as outlined by Bharata, are conventionally adhered 
to by all later writers, excepting Bhamaha who, as we shall 
see, was a radical thinker in this respect, until we come to the 
Dhvanikara and his followers who give a new interpretation 
to the Guna-doctrine. It is also important to note that 
Bharata takes the gunas, as well as the do^as and alainkaras, 
to be subservient to the purpose of awakening rasa, which is 
taken as the principal business of the drama. In this he 
anticipates and probably influences the view of the Dhvani- 
kara and his school who, as we shall see, borrow Bharata’s 
idea of Rasa from the case of the drama and apply it to that 
of poetry. 


( 2 ) 

It has been noted above that Bharata makes all these 
•elements, }ak?ana. gum. dosa and alantkara, subordinate 
io the principal purpose of awakening rasa in the drama. 
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These dements constitute what he calls vacika abhlnaya 
(dehned in. viii. 6,9), which is dealt with in chapters xiv*xx 
and which forms an important factor, the anubhava (vii. 5), 
an calling forth the Rasa. Hence Bharata expressly considers 
(xvi. 104 f) the question of their employment in relation to 
ilasa. It is necessary, therefore, to consider here brieSy 
Bharata’s teachings regarding Rasa**, which is dealt with in 
•the l^atya-iastra, chapters vi and vii**. 

It must be observed at the outset that Rasa does not 
.appear to be Bharata’s principal theme, and that it is 
'discussed only in connexion with bis exposition of dramatic 
representation with which he is principally concerned. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that Raja^ekbara. probably following 
■some current tradition, should regard Bharata as an authority 
-on Rupaka (drama) rather than on Rasa, and mention one 
NandikeSvara** as the original exponent of the Rasa'doctrine 
which, if Raja^ekhata is right. Bharata must have borrowed 
and worked up iato his dramaturgic system. That the Rasa* 
doctrine was older than Bharata is apparent from Bbarata’s 
-own citation of several verses in the Arya and the Anu$tubh 
metres In support of or in supplement (o bis own statements ; 
and in one place, he appears to quote two AryS'Verses from 
an unknown work on Rasa**. 

The idea of Rasa, apart from any theory thereon, was 

A2 The question has been dealt wllh brieOy in 5. K. De, Hieory 
-of Rasa in Sir Asutosh Mookerjre Silva Jubilee Commemoraiion 
Volume, Orientalia, voL iii, J922. reprinted in Some Problems of Skt. 
Poetics, Calcutta 1959, pp. 177-235. 

43 In some other chapters Bharata deals with the cognate 

topics of the Nayaka and NSyikit and their adjuncts and emotional 
states, which will be referred to in their proper place below (ch. 
-viii). * 

44 See vol. j p. 1, 2. 19. 

45 atrCrye rasa-vicara-?nukhe, ed. Kavyamala p. 67. The L'ne 
is wanting in Crossefs edition. Keiava Mirra, a comparatively recent 
BrrVer ot the ISih cetstury. spetAs ei ewe hbogOiCn fiauddbodani who, 

- according to him, was a sStra-kura on Rasa ; but the opinions of 
this otherwise unknown writer (see -voL i. p. 219), as recorded hy 
Keiava MHra, do not deviate matcriany from the conventional views 
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naturally not unknown io old writers; and Bharala’s treatment 
would indicate that some system of Rasa, however un- 
developed, or even a Rasa school, particularly in connexion 
with the drama, must have been in existence in his lime. But 
the bearings of this doctrine on poetry were seldom discussed, 
and the importance of Rasa as one of the essential factors of 
poetry was indeed naively understood but was not theoreti- 
cally established.'^'^ As Dramaturgy was in the beginning a 
separate study, from which Poetics itself probably look its 
cue, the Rasa-doctrine, which sprang up chiefly in connexion 
with this study, confined its activity in the first stage of its. 
development to the sphere of dramatic composition and 
exerted only a limited influence on poetic theories.'*^ The 
importance of this dramaturgic Rasa-system must have been 
somewhat overshadowed by the early dominance, in Poetics- 

oC those later writers of the new .school who admit the essential- 
ity of Rasa. 

46 We get the first definite cxpo.siiion, as we .shall sec, of the 
idea of Rasa and its relation to poetry in the works of the Dhvani- 
k.'ira and Anandavardhana : and its importance in poetry, as distin- 
guished from the drama, w'as probably understood from that 
time. MTigha in some vcr.scs (see vol, i np. 61, fn 3 ) shows him- 
self conversant with some theory of Rasa; but it is to rififre- 
raxa (such as described by Bharata) rather than to kuvya-rasa that 
he appears to refer. It is not maintained that older San.slmit Poetry’ 
was devoid of Rasa or that the earlier poets never po.sscsscd any 
idea of it ; but it is .suggested that the theory of Rasa was not 
critically set forth, nor its aesthetic importance in poetry properly 
understood until the Dhvanikara and Anandavardhana came into the 
field. The presence of Rasa is such a familiar fact in San.sl:rit 
Poetry as well as in comparatively modem Sanslmit writers on 
Poetics that one is apt to lose sight of this fact of historical im- 
portance. 

47 That the doctr ine of Ra.sa was originally ' associated with 
dramaturgy and iatcr on applied to Poetics is clear from the tradi- 
tion which survives e^’cn in very’ late writers, and makes 
jthem not only discuss the theory directly in connexion with the 
drama (e. g. Vii\'an;)tha) but even borrow the illustrations mostly 
from dramatic poetry. Abhinava speaks of the Kfivya as loha-iwiya- 
dharmi-sthnnlya. and says ; nutya era raiah, havyc ca noiySya- 
nwna eva rasalj haiyanhaJt. 
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proper, of the Alamkara and RIti systems, whose traditions 
are carried on by the two earliest writers on Poetics, Bbamaha 
- and Daridin, both of whom allow a very subsidiary place to 
Rasa in their scheme ; but at the same time the comparative 
antiquity of such a Rasa-system in connexion with the drama, 
going back to a time even earlier than Bharata, cannot be 
doubted. 

The oldest known exponent of this system is Bharata, from 
whom spring all later systems and theories such as we know 
them, and whom even Anandavardbana himself (p. 181), ia 
applying the Rasa-theory to Poetics, names as his original 
authority. It is necessary for this reason to take into account 
Bbarata’s doctrine of napya-rasa as the original source 
of the doctrine of kavya-rasa elaborated in later Poetics. 

■ But long before the new ioterpretatton of the relation of Rasa 
to poetry, given by the DbvanikSra and authoritatively 
established by Mamoata, was dominant, Bbarata's views on 
Rasa appear to have been discussed in some detail in drama- 
turgic systems with the result that divergent theories came to 
prevail under the names of Bha(ia Lollata, Sahkuka, Bhal(a 
NIyaka and others, all of whom are supposed to have been 
commentators on Bharata’s text**, or at least to have taken 
Bharata as their starting point. With Bharata, therefore, we 
arrive at a distinctly definite landmark in respect of the 
'Rasa-doctrine. 

It is worth noticing, however, that although all theorists 
take Bharata as their starting point and build up their own 
theories round his authoritative, if somewhat meagre, text, 
Bharata himself, like all old masters, is lantalisingly simple 
in his statements ; for the subject does not appear to have 
yet been brought into the realm of scholastic speculation. 
Bharata’s work is encyclopaedic in its scope, but its primary 
theme is the drama and its conception of poetry dramatic, a 
■view -hWu ■yvhnqji- ’ONyrA-t Vaaia.’ia.’s. ’iarA'aJjl.'} ♦owaxd.s. 


48 See vol. i pp. 31f 
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dramatic composition already alluded to, and which is 
concisely put by Abhinavagupta by saying kavyarn tavad dasa- 
rupdtmakam cva. In such a composition Rasa, according to 
Bharata, should be predominant, and there are numerous 
passages which clearly indicate that there can be no sense of 
poetry, in his view, without Rasa'‘®. Although Bharata does 
not enter into technicalities, he seems to be of opinion that the 
vibhavas and the ambhavas. which later theory takes to be 
essential factors, call forth or evolve Rasa; but he is not clear 
as to what this process of evolution exactly is. He takes the 
bhava as the basis of Rasa and explains it generally as that 
which brings into existence the sense of poetry through the 
three kinds of representation, viz,, through words, gestures, 
and internal feelings {vag-anga-saltvopelan kavyarlhan bhava- 
yanfiti bhavah). This Bhava, which consists of an emotion- 
al state of the mind, reaches, when permanent and not transi- 
tory, the state of Rasa through the elements known as vibhava 
and anubhava. A v/Wiavo is explained thus: vibhavo nania 
vijhdndrthah, vibhdvyante' nena vag-ahga-sattvdbhinayd ity ato 
vibhavah. The term vibhava, therefore, is used to connote 
knowledge or cognition, and is explained generally as denoting 
that which makes the three kinds of representation capable 
of being sensed. In the same way, the anubhava is explained 
as that which follows upon and makes the three kinds of 
representation actually sensed. The third element of Rasa, 
the vyabhicdri'bhdva, consists of accessory emotional facts 
which help and strengthen it, and is etymologically explained 
as: vi abhi ity etavupasar gall, cara gatau dhatuh, vividhani 
abhimukhyena rasan caranliti vyabhicdrinah. As to what 
relation these elements bear to Rasa and how this state of 
relish is brought about, Bharata simply lays down in a cryp- 
tic formula: ’^’ibhavanubhava-vyabhicari-saiuyogad rasa- 
nispaUih, a formula which, in spite of his own explanation, is 
so ambiguous with respect to the exact significance of the 

49 e. g. no hi rasud rte kaicid arthah pravartatc, cd. Grosset p, 
87=cd. Kuvyamrilii p. 62. Cf. also vii. 7 , 



terms samyoga and nispatii that a great deal of controversy 
has centred round their interpretation, giving rise to a number 
of theories about Rasa. Bbarata’s own explanation, if it can 
be called an explanation, is that just as a beverage is accom- 
plished through various seasoned articles and herbs, so the 
permanent mood (the sthayi^bhava), reinforced [Mpagata) by 
various bhavas. attains the state of Rasa ; and it is so called 
because its essence consists in its taste or relish iasvadyaivat), 
this being the etymological meaning of the word wa”. He 
also explains’^ that the sthayi-bhdva is the basis of Rasa be- 
cause it attains, as it were, mastery or sovereignty among 
forty-nine diSerent bhavas mentioned by bimself**, which 
naturally rest upon it as being presumably the principal 
theme or mood in the composition in question. 

Nothing definite can be concluded from all this except 
that, in Bharata's opinion, the JtAayj-iAovo or the principal 
mood in a composition is the basis of Rasa, the essence of 
which consists in SsvSda or relish by the reader or spectator, 
while the vlbhSva, amibhSvaand thtvybbhlcSri-bhava awaken 
this state of emotional realhaiioo or ’relish’ in the reader's 
mind. But this explanation by iu very ambiguity or vague- 
ness taxed the ingenuity of theorists and commentators, its 
general trend anticipating theories like the utpalll'VSda of 
Lollata and the unumiti-vada of £afikuka, and special terms 
in the passage in question like vyanpla and sSmSnya-guna- 
yoga suggesting specialised doctrines like the vyakti^vSda of 
Abhinavagupta and the bhuklhvada of Bhatja Nayaka. 

The original outlines of the theory, however, are accepted 
as fixed by Bharata. It is practically admitted on all hands, 
on scmi-psychological considerations of poetry, that the Rasa 

50 cd. Grosset p. 87=ed. KivyaipalS p. 62. It should be 
noticed (hat all the terms which describe the essence of Rasa such 
as rasani, carvanS, or asvSda, refer et>tnologically to the physical 
pleasure of taste ; this point will be dealt with below. 

51 ed. Grosset p. 102, II. 7-19=ed. Kavyamala p. 70, II. 13-22. 

52 vir., 8 sthayi-bhaves, 8 sattvika bhavas and 33 vyabhicuri- 
bh&vas. 
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is a State of relish in the reader of the principal sentiment in 
the composition, a subjective condition of his mind which is 
brought about when the principal or permanent mood (sthayi- 
bhava) is brought into a relishable condition through the three 
elements, the vibhava, the omibhava and the vyabhicari’bhavo, 
exhibited in the drama. Of these elements, the first two are 
important, the vyabliicarin being only concomitant or acces- 
sory. Bharata’s explanation of these terms is rendered with 
greater precision by his followers. By the sthayi-bhava in 
poetry and drama are meant certain more or less permanent 
mental states, such as Love, Grief, Anger or Fear. This 
permanent mood, constituting the principal theme of a com- 
position and running through all other moods like the thread 
of a garland, cannot be overcome by those akin to it or those 
opposed to it, but can only be reinforced. Those elements 
which respectively excite, follow and strengthen (if we may 
use these expressions) the sthayi-bluiva are in poetry and 
drama known as vibhava, anitbhava and vyabhicari- (also call- 
ed saincari-) bhava!^^, corresponding in ordinary life (as 
opposed to the extraordinary world of poetry) to the mundane 
causes and effects (laukika karaiia and karyd). Devoid 
of technicalities, a vibhava may be taken as that which 
makes the permanent mood capable of being sensed, an 
amibhava as that which makes it actually sensed, while a 
vyabhicari-bMva is that which acts as an auxiliary or gives a 
fresh impetus to it. In the case of Love as a permanent 
mood, the stock-examples given of a vibhava are women 
and the seasons ; of amtbhava,. glance and embrace ; of 
vyabhicarin, the transient subordinate feelings of joy or 
anxiety. Now Bharata says that the reader is enabled to 
realise or relish as Rasa the permanent mood of a composi- 

53 Ballantync renders these terms conveniently, if not adequately, 
as the Excitant, the Ensuant and the Accessory respectively, u 
nomenclature which is followed by Ganganatha Jha in his trans- 
lation of the KOvya-pirikSia. Jacobi, however, uses (ZDMG. 1902, 
pp. 394 0 the terms Factor, Effect and Concurrent. 
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ition through a certain correlation of these elements with the 
permanent mood, the correlation taking place apparently for 
the purpose of manifesting it and bringing it to a relishablc 
condition. The question, therefore, arises, to which Bbarata 
himself gives no definite solution, viz. what relation these 
•elements bear to Rasa, or in other words, how do they bring 
' about this subjective condition of relish in the reader’s mind, 
the solution depending, as we have noted above, upon the 
-explanation of the two much-discussed terms samyoga (lit, 
correlation) and nispalti (lit, consummation) in the original 
Sutra of Bharata. This is the central pivot round which all 
later theories move, and we shall take it up again in their 
connexion below (cb. iv). 

Bharata mentions eight different moods or Rasas in the 
■drama, of which a detailed account is given ia NSfya-SSstra 
ch. vl, which is the authotiUiive source drawn upon by all 
later writers, although they sometimes differ, as we shall see, 
in the enumeration of the orthodox number of eight. Properly 
speaking, the primary Rasas, according to Bharata, ere only 
four in number, viz,, SfhgUra (the Erotic), raudra (the Furious), 
vlra (the Heroic) and bibhatsa (the Disgusting). The other 
four Rasas proceed from these, as follow : hdsya (the Comic) 
from srngara, karuna (the Pathetic) from raudra, adbhuia 
(the Marvellous) from vlra, and blioyanaka (the Terrible) 
from bibhatsa (xvi. 39-40). 

The eight sthayi-bhSvas or permanent moods, correspond- 
ing to the eight Rasas, are given categorically as (i) rati 
(Love) (ii) hasa (Mirth) (iii) krodha (Anger) (iv) utsaha 
(Courage) (v) bhaya (Fear) (vi) }ugups3 (Aversion) (vii) 
vismaya (Wonder) and (viii) soka (Sorrow), forming the basis 
respectively of irhgara, hasya, raudra, vlra, bhayanaka, 
bibhatsa. adbhuta and karuna. The vyabhicari-bhavas ate 
mentioned as thirty-three in number and include the subordi- 
nate feelings of self-disparagement (nirveda). debility (g/5n0. 
apprehension (.Sahka), envy (afiiyS), intoxication (mada\ 
weariness (frama), indolence (Stoya), depression (dainya). 
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reOeclion (ams). distraclion {moha), recollection (mrm 
equamm.ly (*,„/). shame (vrjrfn). unsteadiness (cnpnteu) jov 
(Aurju) flurry (avega). stupefaction {jadata). arrojaLe fennU 
despondency (vifudu), ionging (uursnfyu). drowsiness Ldrt 

tZtT" awatnS 

{.avahinL sT/r r opposition (nmurfo), dissembling 
{a^ahlttba), sternness resolve {mati), sickness (vyadlul 

(w/flrAfl) . The which can be taken generally 

.nvototary evidences of internal feeling, are then speclold 
etght tu number", via., stupor (s/n,„Wm). perspiration 

ines^-irmusfbf .“c "■ ™der- 

dcp"ndent BIimv'ic h vyabhicuri-bhuvas arc in- 

pdXi 

Sometimes it rmv Vt-tr.,,,-^ .i, ’ I^nown as the stk'iyi-bbuva. 

Tested in i rnmn vynbbicarin is principally mani- 

cascs later ihcnr" is merely awakened ; such 

thus incomplete rnsJ'° AttcSpts^'ha’''\^“"'’ 

ween Rasa and Bhr ' made to distinguish bet- 

It would appear frn Question will be discussed later on. 

the older thcoristc enumeration of the vynbbicuri-bbrivns that 

If which ‘he spiritual point 

fe c vviffl ■ ^ 't'Ould regard from the standpoint of the body 

{e.g.^ t,W/„ or ruarana). See Jacobi in ZDMC Wi, 1902. p. 395' 

("'hieh later theorists, c.g. 

Z /f, ir P- ^29=ed. Ku^^tam^la. p 82): 

s^’abhav:, romunca^radi-krtah sa \Trr’7’"’' 
loka-srabbavunuka, anile ca nafvJl Hi; 

connotes by it certain trrt-,. ^ ipsilain. Thus Bharata 

dramatic repLntuon bv^n ^ ‘^‘^''neated in the 

steady concentration of the mtad'^^'ni" through’ 

f‘l '!^tya-dharnw-prayrt,ah snkba ^luftration: 

vihidduh kuryayathU svarFinii n bhiivas tallia sattva- 

which must be’ manifested bv sorrow, he says, 

pressed by laughter, be delincatcrt"^'""’ "’h’‘'h must be cx- 

;Cvidcnces?.Thisisapparem™ hn^oluntary^ 

or saitvikahhinaya. In the Daxn^ - ^ nicans by saftrOblimaya. 

mean ‘a sympathetic heart’ and 7-^7 v’ ho'^'ever, sattva is taken to 

and sanvika is explained as satlvcna 
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isveda), horripilation (romance), break of voice [svard- 
bhanga), trembling {vepathu), change of colour {vaivar^ya), 
tears (a/r«) and loss of consciousness (pralaya). This 
psycho'physical analysis, however formal it may appear 
to us, is taken up in detail in chapter vii, and each of these 
states is categorically defined and illustrated strictly from the 
standpoint of the drama ; but in later literature they are 
established authoritatively for poetry as well’*. 

( 3 ) 

This is a rough outline of the teachings, relevant to Poetics 
proper, that we can gather from the somewhat meagre text of 
Bharata, and it may be taken asan outline of the discipline 
as It existed in the earliest known period of its history. With 
Bhamaha,DandiQ and the Dbvanikaia, on the other band, 
begins the next period of its history, a coiuparalively brief 
but exceedingly important stage of extraordinary creative 
genius. Of the period anterior to Bharata our knowledge is 
extremely scanty ; and between Bharata and the 'definite 
formulation of poetic theories which begins with Dh&toaha, 
lies, again, a long gap of which w e do not possess much 
knowledge. It is clear, however, that certain poetical gunas, 
dojas, alarpkSras and laksatm were known to Bharata and 
dealt with by him even as decorative devices of the drama- 
tic speech. It would not be wrong to presume from this fact 
that the study of AlamkSra-^tra, even if it was not yet fully 

nirvrlia^ (Ct SShitya-darpana Bhanudatla, in his Rasa- 

taranglnl gives a somewhat different interprctalion, and takes j3rjviFa 
to mean physical gestures as evidences of naturat feefing (sanva^ 
/Tvo-jjrtriim, lasya dharmafy sfirtntah, iitliarr^ ca i^rlra-bhavdb 
stambkSdayai’ sdilvika bhava itv abhidhiyanie). Later writers like 
•-the author of the KavyaprakSSa-pradipa bring in philosophical 
implications and interpret Mftvlka as originatiag in the 
sattva-guna. Whatever difference there might be as to the meaning 
of the term sattvlka itself, all the vmters on this subject agree in 
applying the term to denote tffose psrures ibnumeraftfd wiiiafe 

give an involuntary expression to inlemal feelings. 

56 e. g., in Mammata. 
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Bharatfhimself 'iffoHowrf' P^'obably older than 

tradition of opinion ^^at the 

available manuals of Bh" itself in the oldest 

memorial verses of the Dhvn ^ Dandin. or in the 

simpeindeedat a e ^ 
probable that in substanl f^° ''^°' 

have been much anterior^rRh" 

•indication of such teacir J^^^ta, who himself gives an 

Bharata.howev"r the h - 

(for the different svstems°*^^ ° ^ process of crystallisation 

forminBh.mra and ^^^^^^^ ^ 

have covered a ‘ ' ^“t it must 

been ex tan Id v productions, if they had 

the DrvalLTn^r t'"' 

■the presumablv lonrr have partly filled up 

formulators of Poeticr^ etween Bharata and these earliest 

•originality of having ^p , ^ '®o*k‘tra, liowever, clatms entire 
represents None of ^ ryslcm which he individually 
=r of the'naf^i” 1 “bsolnte fottnd- 

Indebtedness of tiles “f ‘ho discipline. 

acknowlcdanH h P‘o<ioocssors in the line, 

‘he te VO 1/ , T"™^’ ‘“‘“‘i-V boon noted in 

apart f:‘„:i“orexp,i:r:drs* ^ 

■certain fundamental m * easily argue that 

riti, guna or alamkla) ZIT (such as vakrok/f, 

a preliminary explanatio^as" ^ 

down or already too well known t ' traditionally handed 
cussion. ItisaLunt^kart^ dis- 
have, as they certainly do not claim f "'^^'ters could 

selves the relatively developed for ° tjy them- 

topics of Poetics in the absence r,r™ treatment of the main 

”ce of earlier tentative works. 
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It will be proStable, therefore, to pause and enquire if 
these works of Bhamaba and others give us any indication of 
the stage or stages through which the discipline might have 
passed in the interval belween Bbarata and themselves. For- 
tunately there are passages in these writers which would give 
us hints as to the existence of such intermediate stages. Jacobi 
has already shown“^ that Bhamaha. in bis treatment of the 
poetic figures, groups them in a curious but suggestive way 
which probably indicates the different stages in the growth 
and multiplication of such figures before his time. Unlike 
Jater authors who, adopting some definite principle of classi* 
ficatioQ, enumerate the poetic figures en njasre**. Bhamaha 
begins (ii. 4) by naming and defining first a group of five such 
figures only, and then goes on to enumerate other such limited 
groups of figures, taking 24 remaining figures m a final group. 
The first group of figures thus mentioned comprises anuprasa. 
yamaka. rupaka. dlpaka and upamS. recognised, as BbSinaba 
says, by others (anyair udshptafy) and accepted by himself. 
These five correspond in reality to the four ancient poetic 
figures known to and defined by Bharata.viz. yamaka, rllpaka, 
^ilpaka and uparnH. The additional figure anuprSsa. mentioned 
by BfaSmaha, can be taken as falling in the same class as 
^flniflAa”, the one being iwnfih/iyaso and the other padafcftyS- 

57 In Sb. *r preuss. Akad. *xiv, 1922, pp. 220-222, 

58 By the time of DanJin, for instance, a large number of poetic 
figures appears to have been recognised, and he docs not find any 
necessity of ‘reporting’ them or mentioning them successively in 
groups as Bhamaha does; but he arranges them in his own way, 
taking the arthUlamkuras first and the iabdSlamkdra^ next, in two 
separate chapters. Udbhata, a follower of Bhamaha, deals with the 
first three groups of Bhamaha in the first three chapters of his own 
•work (omitting, however, Bhaniaha's phrases like anyair udshriak, 
oparah, abhihitah kvadi etc, svith reference to these erovps), the 
other three chapters taking up the remaining twenty-four figures of 
the last group. Although he follows generally the sequence as 

• well as the definition of BhSmaha. he does not recite them in the 
manner ct" groopy mlvr JlhfinsoSa; 

' 59 The distinction between jtmala and onifprSro may be explained 

thus: in the amiprSsa there b a repeutiem of one or more consonants. 
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sa, while both are what Bharata would call sobdabhyasa, 
Abhinavagupta very significantly takcs®° amiprasa as implied 
in yamaka by Bharata ; and the very fact that the ami- 
prasa in Bhamaha is thus clearly differentiated from yamaka 
may indicate further refinement in the analysis of these figures 
and betoken a somewhat later stage. 

In course of time, six other figures appear to have been 
analysed and added, and Bhamaha mentions them next in a 
group in ii. 66, They arc ak^epa, arthdnlara-Jiyasa, vyatireka, 
vibhavand, samdsokti and atisayokd. Of these there is no 
trace in Bharata, This constitutes probably the second stage 
of development, in which can also be included a seventh 
figure varlta, which is referred to by Dandin in i. 85, but which 
is not accepted by Bhamaha as non-poetic utterance in which 
there is no Vakrokti (ii. 87)**. The third stage indicated by 
Bhamaha’s treatment does not appear to have been very pro- 
ductive, for in it we have the addition of only two more 
figures yathdsarnkhya and utpreL^a (ii. 88), and possibly of a 
third svabhdvokti. In this connexion it is noteworthy that 
by Dandin’s time svabhdvokti (also called }dn, recognised by 
Banabhatta) is established as the primary or first figure {ddyd 

sometimes but not necessarily along with the accompanying vowels ; 
in yamaka, the consonants as well as the vowel:, arc repeated 
strictly in the same order or sequence. In yamaka, the same group 
o£ vocables is reoeated but it need not have the same meaning, and 
may even be quite meaningless in itself ; but in the repetition of the 
anuprusa one should consider the meaning. Nicitarp kham upciya 
mradaih priyaluna-Iirdayavanlradaih would be an example of one 
variety of yamaka ; while adri-dronj-kupre kiiharini hariO-arutayo 
ynpaycnii would be an example of amiprasa. 

60 lenumiprilsa-Idf'iyiidcr amna ( =^yamakcitu) cvopasatpsiahni. 

61 V'. Raghavan (Some Concepts, p. 99f). however, argues that in 
Bhamaha Varlta, is no name of an Alamlcura. — Here Bhamaha speaks 
of three other poetic figures hetii, siiksma and Icsa, which he rejects 
as not involving that he calls vakrokti. These, however, appear not 
in direct connexion with this enumeration of poetic figures but in 
the immediate context of vakrokti alluded to in the previous verse. 
These figures, however, arc illustrated (as interpreted by commenta- 
tors) by Bhatti. and were probably recognised before Bhumaha’s time. 
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■alarTtki-ii), while in Bhamaha it occupies a rather dubious 
position ; for the latter, in pursuance probably of his peculiar 
theory of Vakrokti, does not appear to favour this figure very 
anuch. With regard to utprekfa **, which is indeed an im- 
portant addition to the Poetics of this period, Bhamaha 
reports (ii. 88) that Medhavin called it samkhiana“. Is it 
possible that Bhamaha's predecessor Medhavin was the first 
to analyse and name this figure? Dandin, in a well known 
passage, considers in detail the question whether the word iva 
is indicative of utprekjS, a question which was apparently 
-disputed by other rhetoricians between Bhamaha and Dandin ; 
but in Vamana we find this is already an established fact. 
From Bhamaha ii. 40. again, we learn that Medhavin set np 

62 The uiprekid and Skypa as poetic figures are expressly men- 
tioned by Subandhu, ed Sritangam p. 146 : while upnmA and djpaka 
are recognised by Birjabbatta (introd. to Kadamberr). Both 
Subandhu and Bdi^a speak of composition enlivened by ilefa; but 
it is not perfectly clear whether they mean by it a prabendha-guna 
(as in Pharata) or the specific poetic figure of that same. BbSmaha 
not only speaks of iUsa but mentions three kinds or eases of its 
.occuiience. Subandhu’s boast of having used 6I«?a (as his commeata* 
tors Interpret) in every word of his composition is not an idle 
one : and from his use of it, one can indeed incline to the view that 
^ubandhu's Sle?2 is no ocher than our modem poetic figure of the 
same name, especially as Bharala's definition of Ble^a as a Guna is 
■Jiaidly applicable to Subandhu’s case. 

63 The text reads (Bhamaha ii. 83): 

yathSsa’flkhyam athotpreksdm alamkSra^vam vidu^f 

samkliyUnani Hi medhdvino/pr€k}0bhihiul kvocil / / 

Tt should be noted in this connexion that Dai?d'° (it. 273) gives 
samkhyina (and kramd) as alternative names, not of utprtki^. but of 
.yothastDjikfiyo, which seems to be more plausible. It is possible that 
the text is corrupt here. Kane HSF. pp. 61-62 suggests the emenda- 
tion : sarpkhySnam Hi medMvl nolpreksabhthilS kvacit, which he 
' -translates as “Medhavin (calls yathSsamkhya) by the name of sarji- 
khyana. and in some places On works on alankrird) uipreksa has 
not been spoken of as an AlanWra.” But the difficulty in acceptine 
this emendation lies in the fact that Dapdin’s elaborate treatment of 
uiprek^a would indicate that this figure must have assumed enough 
importance, even in BharaahaV tune, to have been entirely overlooked 
ih works on Alarikara. Vamana calls yoihasanikhja by the name of 
krama. 
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seven upama-do^as, and this statement appears to have been 
accepted by Nami-siidhu (on Rudrata xi. 24). who mentions 
and illustrates the seven Dosas by examples. Unfortunately 
we do not possess any other information about Medhavin (or 
Medhavirudra)®^ ; and to Nami-sadhu and Rajasekhara, 
who cite him, he was possibly nothing more than a name. 
From Bhamaha’s references, however, it is not unreasonable 
to presume that Medhavin was the first writer on Poetics- 
who, at an early period, gave an exposition of two very im- 
portant poetic figures like upamd and ntprek$a.^^ 

After dealing with these groups of figures, Bhamaha takes 
up (iii. 1-4) in the next chapter the remaining poetic figures- 
recognised in his time, all in a body, without any further 
break. These constitute a long list as twenty-four figures. 
This may be taken as the fourth stage which brings us down 
to Bhamaha’s own time, and which must have ended with the- 
elaboration of a large number of figures, although the number 
is not as large as we find it in Dandin’s time.®' This stage is- 
also represented by a canto in the Bhatfi-kcivya which illus- 
trates in all thirty-eight independent poetic figures, although. 


64 See vol i p. 50. Nami-sfidhu’s quotation from Medhavin- 
(on xi. 24) merely refers to Bhamaha ii. 40 which hardly adds anything 
to our knowledge. Rajasekhara and Vallabhadcva (on Si&n xi. 6) cite 
Medhavin as a poet, the former coupling liis name with that of 
Kumaradasa, and tlic latter actually citing a verse from Medhavirudra 
(see ZDMG Ixxiii, 1919, p. 190 fn 1). 

65 The problems regarding upumCi-dosas and utprek^d appear to 
have engaged, to a great extent, the attention of early writers. See 
vol. i. p. 60, fn 1 on iipamu-dosas. On utprek-^G, sec Dandin ii. 226- 
234, Vamana iv. 3. 9 -vrUi, Udbhata cd. Tclang, pp. 43-46. 

66 The differentiation and multiplication of poetic figures with 
the growth of speculation is a familiar fact in Alamkara literature ; 
and it is not surprising that as the study advanced, the process of 
refining went, on until a time came when the number became too 
unwieldy and the distinctions too fastidious; and then they had to- 
be systematised in the light of some central principle. Such attempts 
were made from time to time, the earliest of which, as we shall sec,, 
was perhaps that of Viimana. 
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as we have already discussed **) Bhatti appears to have made- 
use of a text possibly unknown to Bbamaha, if not materially 
difiering from the latter’s sources. There can be no doubt, 
however, that by this time the standpoint of the Alamkaia- 
iastra was clearly defined and firmly established. With 
Bbamaha begins a new epoch in which the uncertain groupings 
of the earlier periods vanish with the setting up of a more or 
less authoritative standard. 


See vol i pp_. 52-56- 



CHAPTEE II 


BHaMAHA, UDBHATA and rudraja 
{The Alamkara System) 

BHaMAHA 


( 1 ) 

In Bhamaha’s Kavyalamkara, the different topics of Poetics 
•are formulated not incidentally, as in Bharata, but in such 
well-defined outline as would indicate that the Alamkara- 
iastra had already attained the rank of an independent disci- 
pline. We have seen that Bharata considered certain important 
elements of poetry as devices for embellishing dramatic 
speech and as subservient to the principal purpose of produc- 
ing the dramatic Rasa. In Bhamaha, on the other hand, the 
poetical embellishments form the principal object of study : 
and, while Dramaturgy and Rasa are entirely ignored, we find 
for the first time a definite scheme of Poetics more or less 
systematically elaborated and authoritatively established. 
Bharata’s treatment would show that even before his time 
some of the older poetic figures, most of the Gunas and Do§as, 
had been recognised and clearly defined, even if no particular 
theory of Alamkara had been in existence. But Bhamaha 
throws into prominence these poetic embellishments and the 
consideration of Gunas and Dojas in thur connexion, in 
conformity perhaps to a tradition from which the whole 
discipline appears to have received the significant designation 
of Alamkara-^astra. We have attempted to explain in the 
preceding chapter that the comparative antiquity of this 
tradition or of this school of opinion cannot be denied ; and 
the presumption is not unlikely that a system of Alamkara or 
-an Alamkara schooP (if the term is allowed from the em- 


1 The word ‘School’ is used here in 
indicate affiliation to a particular doctrine 


a very general sense to 
or system. Only Udbhata 
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phasis it puts on the consideration of a/onifcaro or the poetic 
figure as the principal element of poetry)’ existed side by 
side with the Rasa school or the dramaturgic Rasa-system, 
and influenced it. as it was to a limited extent influenced by 
it. But this doctrine or system of Poetics is represented to 
■us by a comparatively late writer like Bhamaha. who was by 
no means its original founder. 

The general doctrine of this Alatpkara-system is almost 
co-extensive with what appears to have been theoriginal stand- 
point of the Alamkara-^astra itself as an objective, empirical, 
■and more or less mechanical discipline ; for. despite the pre^ 
vious or synchronous existence of a system which elaborated 
the idea of Rasa in the service of the drama, there is nothing 
to contradict the hypothesis, which we have already indicated 
-and which is confirmed by the very early existence of the 
Alaqikara-system itself, that Saoskrit Poetics started apparent* 

and VSrnnnn, «c are t.ild, had tbeir croups of followers respectively 
designated Audbhatas and V&maolyas. But there is no evidence to 
show that the particular doctrines of Rasa, AlaipkSra, Rlii end even 
Dhvani were worked out In proper schools, consciously or unconsciously 
founded by a great writer and supported by his followers. At the 
fame time it caa hardly be doubted that in spite of mutual and ioevi* 
■table contamination or appropriation, these doctrines or systems had 
a tradition and a history of their own which naturally diSerentiated 
them from one another ; and eadi writer conformed, in his fundamental 
principles, to some theory which threw into piominence one or 
other of these doctrines. One could say, for instance, that Abhinava- 
gupta owes his allegiance principally to the Uhvani-system of Ananda- 
-vardhana, although he acknowledges the fmpottance of Rasa or 
brings in Vamana’s ideas of Guija in his interpretation of those of 
Bharata. With these reservations, the word ‘school’ is meant here 
to denote the different systems whiefa emphasise respectively the Rasa, 
^lamfcara, Riri or Dhvani theories.— ^hmudrabandfia (p. 4) speaks 
• of five Pakfas or views about Kavya, namely fl) of Udbhata (ii) 

• of Vamana (iii) of Vakrokfijiviu-kara fiv) of Bhafta Nayaka and (y) 
of Anandavardhana. The Anumina-pakya of Pjai/i-vlveku is said 
1o be unworthy of serious coosideratioo. 

3 Referring to Bhainafta, CTdbha^ an<f otfler cihfer «nvVvy, 
Ruyyaka says: tad cvem a/inptCra era pradhanam Hi pro- 

•Odnd'Ti’ matam (p. 7). 
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ly from some theory of embellishment (alamkara) which took 
into consideration the w'hole domain of poetic figures and 
confined its energies to the elaboration of more or less mecha- 
nical formulas with reference to the technique of expression.® 
Just as there may be a theory of painting consisting of a 
collection of information regarding the techniques of tempera, 
of oil-painting, of water-colour, of pastel, on the proportion 
of the human body and on the laws of perspective, the art of 
poetry v/as supposed to comprise a collection of precepts 
relating to the forms of expression, its structural beauty, its 
damaging faults and its rhetorical ornaments, v/ithout going 
further into the speculative aspects of the problems involved. 
The w'hole aesthetic judgment was directed to these means 
of externalisation, and aesthetic pleasure v/as regarded object- 
ively from the standpoint of extraneous facts v/hich contribu- 
ted to it. It cannot indeed be dogmatically stated that the 
necessity and inevitability of postulating an ultimate principle 
did not trouble these older writers ; but the study must have 
begun v/ith a method which resulted in the establishment of 
a series of more or less rigid definitions and categories elabo- 
rated to a degree of fineness. The question as to v/hat con.sti- 
tutes poetry or poetic charm, the aesthetic fact, does not arise 
until Vamana and the Dhvanikara come into the field ; for 
earlier authors like Bhamaha (i. 23) and Dandin (i. 10) pto- 
pose to confine themselves chiefly to what they call the 
kavya-safira" or the ‘body of poetry’, as distinguished from its 

3 VoL i p. 7. Sanskrit Poctrj-, more than ever in this ‘classi- 
cal’ period of its histort', appeared as the careful v/orl; of a trained 
and experienced .speciali.st. TThe tradition of .such poetiy p.nints 
natural! S’ to the v/orkina of the rules and mcan.s of the art into 
a sj'stem. Tnis, corribined "v/irn a natural and characteristic love of 
adornment, v/hich demanded an ornamental fjttinc out of thou.eht 
and v/o.-d, probablt’ .supplied the original motive-force v/hich brought 
the .studs’ of Poetics into existence. The v/ord “Alamkara” (lit- 
embellishment), applied to the di.seipTine itself, as v/ell as to the 
poetic figure, v/hich forms the main topic of discussion in the 
earliest extant v/orks from Bhamaha to Pwudrat-a, v/ouid rndicale that 
Sanskrit Poetics had probably grov/n out of a theory and practice oi. 
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dtmafi. its ‘soul’ or aDimating principle.* The advantages of 
verbal arrangement with doe regard to the expression of an 
agreeable sense and of clever clothing of the sense with 

emWliilOTeof, which included and Ibrew into prominence the whote 
domain o£ verbal and ideal figures of speed], those decorative devices 
by which poetic expression may be rendered attractive. It seems 
that originally Ars Poelica is India, as Jacobi suggests, did not go 
further than being a series of advice to the poet in his profession, 
and consisted more or less in formblatiog prescriptions for the 
practical working out of poetry. It pointed out the faults to be 
avoided and the excellences to be attatoed, and described Che 
poetical embellishments which should enhance the be.suty of expression, 
insomuch as the whole study came to receive the designation of 
Alamkara-SJstra, or the Science of Poetical Embellishment. This theme 
of the “education" of the poet became in later literature a separate 
study when the theoretical aspects of the problems involved began 
to occupy an important place in the discipline, and we find a group 
of writers devoting themselves eailnly to the subject of kavMifd which, 
having the practical and somewhat mechanical training of the poet in 
his art for its object, really represenls the original standpoint of Poetics. 
Sanskrit poetics was probably raised to the rank of an independent disci* 
pline almost about the time when Sanskrit ‘Classical’ poetry was 
already overstepping itself in its development. 

4 The metaphorical expression Wvva-JorTro with its implied 
ldvy3rman piays an important part in Suskn’t Poetics throughout 
Its history. lU origin has been traced to the allegory of the Veda- 
puruH in Hgveda vi. 38. 3 (eaitSri iriigiX'), and Rajafekhata indul- 
ges in an analogous poetic conception of the KSvya-purusa (Spirit of 
Poetry) and his bride SSbilya-vidya. According to RAjaiekhara’s 
somewhat fanciful description, the body of this KSvya-puruja is 
composed of word and sense (JaMa and artha), the face made of 
Sanskrit, the arms of Pmkrit, the hips and loins of Apabhramia, 
the feet of Paisaca, and the breast of mixed languages. This is 
evidently from the linguistic point of view, ft is further added 
that his speech is rich in diilcrent modes of poetic expression 
(Blriconani) ; moods and sentiments (rasa) make up his soul ; metres 
form the hair of his body ; bis conversation consists of questions 
and answers and riddles; and ha is adorned by poetic 
figures like alliteration and simile. The later writers attempt to 
anive at greater precision, first indicated by VSmana, who makes 
‘diction’ (rH0 to be the soul of poetry. That the external art of 
poetry can be systematised formed' one of the fundamental postufates 
of San>krit Poetics ; but at the same time the necessity of some 
deeper prindple to explain the mamfold character of its content 
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poetical or rhetorical ornaments absorb the attention of 
these writers ; and whatever may be the theoretic basis of 
poetic charm, it is enough if it is realised by the objective 
beauty of ingenious expression. 

The two important factors, which go to make up the 
kavya-safira, i.e. the ‘body’ or external framework of poetry, 


could not be ignored. Hence the attempt to find the ‘soul’ or the 
animating principle in the ‘body’ or c.xternnl framework of poetry. 
Bhamaha perhaps vaguely realised this when he proposed to take 
vakrokti as the underlying principle of artistic c.xpression ; but 
Dandin goes a step further and designates the Gunas as the ‘life- 
breath’ (prunSh) of the diction (marga or nti), which he sets up as 
the most important part of poctr^^ Vfimana is the first known 
writer to comprehend and state distinctly what this ‘soul’ is, and 
the Dhvanikara takes the last step in completing this figurative idea 
by defining systematically the mutual relation of the ‘body’ and the 
’soul’ of poctr}’. Tlie Dhvanikara implies in ii. 7 that vynftgya artha 
is this I'lmnn, the giinns being compared to natural qualities like 
courage, and the alamkarox likened to external ornaments like 
bracelets which adorn the body. This view is apparently accepted 
by Mammata (viii. 1) and taken as authoritative by all subsequent 
writers, while Nami-sadhu (on Rudrata xii. 2) gives a similar but 
not accurate explanation of Rudrata’s opinion on the subject. The 
final extension of this metaphorical conception is thus set forth by 
■Visvanalha ; kuvyasya iabdurthait ianram, wsudis cStmii, gunHh 
saundnryudiyat, do^Sh kCinalvadivat, rVayo'vayava-sa’psthSna- 
viicxavat, alamkuruh haiaka-kundolOdivnl, thus comprehending all 
the elements of poctrj', discussed by previous writers, into this ela- 
borate metaphor. V/liatevcr may be the value of this metaphor as 
an index to the conception of poetry gradually evolved by Indian 
theorists, one point is clear, viz., that they all take, from Bhamaha 
to Jagannatha, the sabda and artha as constituting what they call 
the ‘body’ of poetry ; and with this idea the theories start, ulti- 
mately ending in a search for its ‘soul’. From another point of 
view, the sabda and artha form the central pivot round which all 
theories move (for they arc all theories starting with expression) 
with particular reference to the question of the function par 
excellence operative in poetry'. And as the study of Poetics itself, 
on the admission of some of its greatest exponents, drew its ori- 
ginal inspiration from grammatico-philosophieal speculations on 
speech, it is not surprising that enormous emphasis should be put 
bn these two elements. 
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are supposed to be iabda (word) and artha (sense)*, and the 
alamkaras or poetic figures which adorn these are taken as 
forming the essential sign of a IQvya. In other words, 
poetry consists of a verbal composition in which a definite 
sense must prevail, and which must be made charming by 
means of certain turns of expression to which the name of 
poetic figure is given. This general standpoint is implied by 
Bhamaha at the very outset in connexion with his general 
discussion of the two kinds of figures based respectively on 
word and sense*: 

rupakadim alarpkaratp bohyam Scakfote pare! 
supJni tinatn ca vyutpattittt vdeatp vSnehanty ahtpkflim( fi 
tad etad ahuh sauiabdyarp nQrtha-vyutpatiir idrfi/ 
iabd3bhidheyalatp.k5ra~bhed&d iftotp dvoyaip tu na^ff, 

This passage, quoted with approval in the Vokrokti* 
flviw (on i. 8) and the Kavyo'prokbia vi, is difBcnU to 
iranslate, but (be meaning is clear and may be freely rendered 

5 $«« above footnote 3. Sabarthan sahifau kSiyem, BhSmaha 1. 
16, from which, as Kuntnka indicaiet, (be rtame sShtiya was pro- 
bably civen to poetry. The earliest use probably of this term 
sObiiya in Saoskrit Poetics occurs in Mulula (pp. 21 and 22) and in bis 
pupti, Pratiharenduraja, while Eijatekhara expressly uses the term 
s3kiTya‘vidya. The orthodox etymology of the term, which derives 
ft from the above definitton of poetry, as the union of word and 
sense, is thus put by RStafekbara: iabdOrthayor yathdvat ro/ifl- 
bha^ena sShilya-rldya. an interpretation with which Kuniaka 
'agrees. This Sahitya or alliance of word and sense is admitted as 
a fundamental postulate from a very early time, and with proper 
inoddications. by all schools and authors. Cf Dspdin i. 10, 
Vitnana L 1. 1 (vrtti). Rudrata H. I, Xnandavardhana, admits as un- 
questioned : sabdarihau ti'ivat Huvyiwi, no vipratipallir Hi dorioyaii. The 
view is alluded to by .Migha in ii. 86b, and apparently by Kalidasa 
in the first verse of Ras^u*. 

6 This distinction between Alamkaras cf Sabda and of Artha 
began to be recognised, if not duectly stated, from the time of 
iJbamaha. Although Dandin is not explfdt, ho has the same dis- 
tinctive view when he deals with Arthalamkaias in ch. ii and Sabda* 
tamkaras in ch. iii. It is Bhoja who classifies Alamkaras into those 
of Sabda, of Artha or of both, defioine and illuslratins 24 of each in 
his Saraivad'kanfha'. . 
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thus: “Others regard metaphor and the like to be external 
ornaments. They postulate that grammatical correctness 
adorns speech, and call it excellence of language, (implying 
that) there is no such corresponding correctness of sense. We, 
however, accept two kinds of ornaments, referring respectively 
to word and sense’’. Dandin, who does not strictly belong 
to this school but who substantially agrees on this point with 
Bhamaha, is more explicit in his statement, and lays down 
(i. 10) that the ‘body’ of poetry consists of a series of words 
regulated by an agreeable sense. 

Although Bhamaha is the oldest representative of this 
system whose work has survived, he was, as we have stated 
more than once, by no means its originator. The system, as 
we find it set forth in his work, is certainly not primitive, but 
indicates the clear existence of a developed teaching on the 
subject. Raja^ekhara, as we have noted (vol. i, p.l), gives us a 
long list of mythical names with which he identifies the origi- 
nal treatment of the various topics relating principally to the 
poetic figures. He assigns the elaboration of the poetic figures 
anuprasa, yamaka and citra, sabda-sle^a, vastava, upama, 
atisaya, artha-sle^a, and ubhayalamkUra respectively to Prace- 
tayana, Citrafigada, Seja, Pulastya, Aupakayana, Para^ara, 
Utathya and Kubera. While the antiquity of the distinction 
between and arthalamkara generally (in spite 

of the above passage of Bhamaha’s) and of sabda-ile^aiaod 
artha-sle?a in particular may be seriously doubted, some of 
these poetic figures may be allowed to have been very early 
recognised, as Bharata mentions some of them and Bhamaha 
acknowledges nearly all (excepting citra which we find in 
Dandin and vastava which we find in Rudrafa). MedhSvin. 
cited by Bhamaha, probably belonged to this school, and his 
is the only authentic name of an early exponent of this 
system. 

With Bhamaha’s work, however, we emerge from the 
region of conjecture and doubt, and arrive at the first classic 
statement of a definite doctrine of Poetics. We must not yet 
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3ook to his work, nor to that of bis follower Udbha{a, for a 
thoroughly critical system. We can deduce certain broad 
conceptions, but the practical object, underlying the specula- 
tion of this school in general, and its mote or less normative 
■character did not allow sufficient scope for purely theoretic 
treatment; nor can we expect such treatment at this early 
-Stage. Bbamaba, iberetore, nowhere attempts a loimal 
definition of poetry, nor does he state clearly the theory of 
Vakrokti and Alamkara which, as we shall see, was first 
systematically enunciated by his follower, the Vakroktijivita- 
kara. The first chapter of Bhamaba's work gives us some 
preliminary remarks about the general characteristics of 
poetry and its subdivisions, but a large part of it is taken up 
with the eouajeratiOQ of the general faults which obstruct 
the proper expression of ao idea. 

Bbimaba states at the outset the purposes of poetry 
i)iT\vya-prayo\ana) and the qualificatiODS of a poet (kdvya* 
•hetu)* iacideotally mentiooing the 'sources* of poetry (Kivya- 
yonayali). Regarding the first topic of the aim and purpose 
of poetry, it is not necessary to discuss the difierent views 
Jq detail, as they generally enumerate extraneous objects and 
throw little light on the general theory of poetry. In the 
older writers there is a mote or less uncritical mention of 
fame (fcir/i) for the poet and delight (prTny for the reader 
.as the chief objects of poetry ; and herewith Bbamaba (i. 2), 
Dandm (i. 105), Vamana (t 1. 5). Rudraja (i. 21, 22) and Bhoja 
(i. 2), though belonging to different schools of opinion, seem 
to be content. But it became customary to add,' from the 
poet’s standpoint, 'wealth’, 'social success’ and 'escape from 
ills’. From the reader’s point of view, poetry is said to faring 
•solace’, 'instruction in knowledge’ and 'proficiency in the arts 
and ways of the world’ ; and these are sometimes summarily 
.comprehended by the terra trivarga, viz.,’profit, pleasure and 

7 Bharaia had already laid down this pleasure-giving funeJion of 
the dramatic art as krt^anaka 0. It), vinodakdrarfa (i. 86). 

8 E. g. Mammata i. 2, Kemacandra p. ]2 etc. , 
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Virt^ue, to which later on the caturvarga, anticipated by 
Bhamaha (i. 2), adds mok^a or liberation of the soul. This 
IS probably an attempt to bring poetry on a level with other 
arts or sciences which profess similar ends, and is in harmony 
with the deep-rooted idea of the functions of gastra. It 
IS. however, pointed out by later theorists like Mammata 
and his followeis.'* who in their turn develop Abhinavagupta’s 
Idea {^Locana p. 12). that the Kavya. as distinguished from 
t e scriptures and the sciences, is kauta-sammita, i. e,, like 
he teaching of a loving mistress, implying thereby that the 
pe agogic powers of poetry resolve themselves into a peculiar 
power of suggesting a condition of artistic enjoyment. The 
amous opening verse of the Kavya- prakasa makes this clear 
en It describes poetic speech as comprehending a creation 
ungoverned by nature’s laws and consisting of pure joy. 

e caturvarga and the other material objects of poetry are 
mentioned m almost unbroken tradition; but with the elabora- 
tion of a full-fledged scheme of Poetics in connexion with 
the suggestion of Rasa, the purpose of poetry was brought 
into a level with the ultimate theory about its naturr ; and 
poetry was supposed to create a peculiar mood of aesthetic 
pleasure, conveyed generally by the philosophic term ananda'^ 


mitrn terms prabhu-xammita, jCixu-sammita and' 

ira-sammita. wluch are accepted by Mammata fed. B.S.S, 1917, p. 

£• I^kavati pp. I3-I51 between thc- 
vcdas which arc prabhu-sammita, the Itihasa etc. which are mitra- 
sammita, and the Kavya which is kuma-sammila. 

teristine’'r'rrr'’‘“’' Bhamaha i. 2 on this point is in- 

commcnlw' n ^ ti ~i copied by Hcmacandra in his- 

ram baK?,,’ rn raicak^an- 

"" ^dbu-t:^vy‘^.n!,cyanan: // 

dibuTmUra T prabIm-sammUebUro reda- 

ta^ar^n^ cer//m-wd/A/,yo vyutpata-UculUrah. ko'sya 

kavya-n.pas^'a vyutpatu-hetor jayu-sammUatva-laktano vhe^a iti pm- 
t!kan'^'lTn^° Caturvarsa-vyutpatter apt ednandah puryan- 

^ S n -r important thing in poetry, is said to consist 

or Uus pnu or ananda ; naturally, or prVi became in later 
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JagaDcStha completes the Idea by defining it as a 'disinteres- 
ted' or 'dissociated’ pleasure, which depends upoa 

a taste formed by repeated representation of beautiful objects, 
and which can be enjoyed by a man initiated into the poetic 
mysteries. 

With regard to the other two questions, viz. the equip* 
ment of a poet and the sources of poetry, BbSmaba appears- 
10 be cognisant of their importance. His remarks on these 
points are, however, brief as compared with those of Vamaca, 
who deals with the subject elaborately for the first time. It 
may be pointed out in this connexion that Sanskrit Poetics, 
consistently with the original idea of its having been a more 
or less mechanical discipline, gives a long list of the essential 
qualifications which a poet should possess and lays down, 
elaborate rules for hts 'education*. With the advance of the 
theoretical aspects of the science, this theme was, so doubt, 
made the object of a separate study by a group of writers who 
make it their business to instruct the poet in his profession *, 
but all early writers on general Poetics, more or less, touch 
upon the point. We shall have occasion to deal with this 
school of kavi-iikfd ; but it will be convenient to indicate here 
briefiy the earlier speculations on the subject. While not 
denying the supreme necessity of genius or poetic gift (sar- 
kavitva, Bbamaha j. 4) which consists in pralibhS (poetic 
coacepiion), all writers, early or late, agree in emphasising the 
necesssity of study and experience. Both Bhamaha (i. 5> 
and Dandin (I 103*4) acknowledge praiibhs which is said to- 
be natural (rtaisargiki) or inborn fsahajS) ; and VSmana puts- 
it into a formula that in pradbha lies the seed of poetry, and 
defines it (i. 3. 16 Vjtti) as an antenatal capacity of the 
mind“ without which no poetry is possible, and if possible, it 
is only ridiculous, a dictum which is almost literally copied by 

Poetics the chief object of poetry, kljouiuta calis it iaiela-pray^icna- 
nxautlbhatam. 

il }onmrntiara-sosa-iarnsk2ira’\istfab kaieit. Danijin describes it 
as purvii-vSsanS-guXi^nubandhi. 
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Mammata who, however, uses the more general term sakii}- 
Abhinavagupta {°Locam p. 29) defines it as intelligence 
(prajiia), capable of fresh invention {opuvva-vastii-ninnana- 
ksama), its distinguishing characteristic being the capacity 
of creating poetry possessed of passion, clarity and beauty 
(tasya viseso rasave^a-vai&adya-saundarya-kavya-mrmam- 
k^amatvam) ; and he quotes the authority of Bharata (vii, 2) 
who designates it as the ‘internal disposition’ of the poet 
■{antargata bhdva). This agrees with the deflnition of pratibhd 
as prajfid uava-navollekha-salini, given in a verse cited 
anonymously by Hemacandra. but attributed by Ksemendra 
i^Aucitya-vicara" ad si. 35) to Abhinava’s guru, Bhalfa Tauta ; 
und it is recognised as canonical by later writers, to whom 
Abhinava and Mammaja were the flnal lawgivers, but who 
sometimes add that it is lokottara and capable of producing 
an indefinable charm variously termed vaicitrya, vicchitti. 
■carutva, saundarya, hrdyatva or ramanlyatva. 

While these theorists believed in pratibhu, they also be- 
lieved in “making a poet into a poet,” and maintained the 
importance of what Dandin calls ^ruta and abhiyoga, but 
what later writers call vyutpatti (culture) and abhyusa (prac- 
tice). Rudraja, therefore, thinks that pratibhd is not only 
sahajd or inborn, but also iitpadyd or capable of attainment 
by vyutpatti or culture. The poet is thus required to be an 
•expert in a long list of sciences or arts. The earliest of such 
lists is given by Bhamaha in i. 9, where mention is made of 
the following studies as ‘sources’ of poetry,” viz., grammar, 
prosody, lexicography, stories based on Itihasa, ways of the 
world, logic and and the fine arts. This substantially agrees 


who distinctly gives two alternative 
Abhinavagupta CLocana p. 137) 
ialitvan^' ^ ^ praiihli'lnani, varnamya-vaitu-vi?aya-}iutanoUckha- 

(instead of kavyayatrya&'i in the printed 
text), as indicated by Vamana i. 3. ] (/cavyungu,,/) and Raja<ckhara 
viii (kuvya-yonayali). Cf. Jacobi in op. cit: p. 224. 
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with Rudrafa's list (i. 18). but Vamaoa deals with the topic 
in greater detail in i. 3. 21-22. and requires the poet to be 
conversant with grammar, lexicon, metrics, arts, morals, 
erotics, politics, and, above all, the ways and means of the 
world. It is also sometimes implied that the poet must have 
studied the theory of poetry and made himself proficient in 
poetical exercise {abhyasa). He must be clever at weaving 
metaphors and other poetic figures, at the trick of producing 
a double meaning, at manipulating complicated schemes of 
alliteration and rhyming, at following up quick composi- 
tion, at making complete verses out of broken lines and 
sentences, and similar ingenious practices. When a new work 
is published, it is submitted to and approved by assemblies 
•of experts, as we are told by MaAkbaka. Raja^ekhara and 
others. It was obviously expected to answer all the demands 
of theory, although it was by no meaasan easy test; for' 
«tyle, says an Indian stylist, is like a woman's virtue which 
cannot bear the least reproach. The public likewise possessed 
or were expected to possess a certain amount of theoretical 
knowledge ; for the rasika or sahfdaya, the man of taste, the 
true appreclators of poetry, must be. according to the con* 
ception of the Sanskrit theorists, not only well read and wise, 
and initiated into the intricacies of theoretic requirements, 
but also possessed of fine instincts of aesthetic enjoyment**. 
The poet naturally liked to produce an impression that' he 
had observed all the rules, traditions and expectations of such 
an audience ; for the ultimate test of poetry is laid down as 
consisting in the appreciation of the w/jrd«yo. Thus, the poet 
is required to be (rue to his natural gifts and yet conform 
to the rigid demands of theory. The art of poetry in this 
way came to flourish in a learned atmosphere, and the theory 
•of Poetics, as we shall see, naturally assumed a scholastic 

^ 14 On the subject of the "edBcaiion" of the poet, see F. W. 
Thomis, The Making of the Sanskrit Poet m Bhandarkar Comme- 
moration Volume p. 375. f. 
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and dialectic character in common with the whole scientiBo 
literature of ancient India. It is true that a certain amount of 
inevitable difference is always to be found between theory 
and practice ; and, as on the one hand, we have gifted poets 
aspiring to untrammelled utterance, so on the other, there is^ 
a tendency to degenerate towards a slavish adherence to rules, 
which naturally resulted in a strong overloading of a com- 
position by complicated or artificial expressions. 

With these general remarks we may now turn to a brief 
consideration of other topics in the work of Bhamaha'*^. Bha- 
maha rests content by taking the Kavya to consist of sabda 
and ariha (sabdarthau sabitau kdvyam), giving equal promi- 
nence to word and sense in poetry. But he implies by his 
treatment that the Kavya should also be faultless {mrdo?a) 
and embellished by poetic figures {salamkara). Then follows 
the classification of poetry (i) according to form, into verso 
and prose, (ii) according to the language employed, into Sans- 
krit, Prakrit and Apabhram^a, (iii) according to the subject- 
matter, into fourfold division, so far as it deals respectively 
with incidents human or divine, incidents invented by the 
poet’s imagination, or incidents based on the several arts or 
sciences, (iv) according to the conventional way of grouping 
compositions into fivefold recognised division, viz. sargo- 
bandha {mabakavya). abbineyartba (drama), akbyayika, 
katba and ambaddba- kavya (i. e. detached poems like gathas 
or individual ilokas). Bhamaha’s definition of mabakavya is 
more or less conventional, and practically agrees with that 
to be found in Dandin (i. 14f) and in the Agni~purana (336. 
24-32). With regard to abbineyartba, he omits its treatment 
because others have treated of it already. Bhamaha lays 
down a somewhat hard-and-fast line of demarcation between 
the katba and the akbyayika, a view which is not accepted 

15 Bhumaha’s work consists of six chapters: ch. i on poetry 
generally (60 verses), ch ii and iii on Alaink.'ira (160 verses), ch. iv on 
Dosa (50 verses), ch. v on logical correctness or Nyaya (70 verses) 
and ch. vi on grammatical correctness (60 verses). 
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by Da^din and which Vamana does not enter into as being 
toofine‘*. With regard to the formal classification of verse 
-and prose, it may be remarked that poetry, according to the 
view of Sanskrit theorists, has a twofold aspect according as 
it consists of verse (padya) or prose (gadya), although some 
authors speak of a mixed kind (tniSra). e. g.. the drama in 
which both prose and verse occur. The doctrine that prose 
is the opposite, not of poetry but of verse, which began to be 
tealised rather late in European critical theories, was very 
■early admitted without question by Sanskrit authors with 
whom metre does not play the same part as it does in Euro, 
pean poetry ; for in India from the earliest time, it was usual 
40 put down even the driest teachings in a metrical form'\ 

Bbamaba. however, appears (j. 31-35) to be iadilfereat 

16 Vol. i. p. 65. We have tried le show elsewhere 
<T/ie KaihS and ih« AkhyiyikA in Classical Sanskrit in BS05. vol. 
iii (reprinted In Some ProWewf, pp. 65-79) that two or three welUdetincd 
Stages ate distioguishabie in the development of these two species of 
the KSvva in Clarstcat Saoskrit, the earliest heinc represented by 
-the diataeteriscies given by BbSmaha and the btest by those given 
by Rudrata*, and that while BhSmaba cannot be taken as having 
accepted Baca’s two master^eces as bis prototype, Rudrata has 
■only generalised their important features into universal definitions 
of the katfid and the dk/iydyikd. LacCtc in bis Essai sitr Canddhya 

la Sf/iaikoihS suggests (p. 2S2) ibat Dapdia must have found that 
GupSdhya did not observe the traditional distioction between the 
kalhd and the SkhySyikS (e, g. in the original BThatkathd, on Laefite’s 
showing p. 220, there was a narration by NaravShanadalta of hh own 
viefbries, which is contrary to the rule laid down by Bhamaha). He 
was, therefore, Jed to reject it altogetlwr. BhSmaha, no doubt, refers 
to a koihS- in Apabhramia in i. 2k but it is not known whether he 
was aware of the existence of the Brhatkatha. 

17 One need not emphasise the point that Sanskrit theorists 
•dehoe poetry so as to include any htecary work of the imagination 
in its scope, and absolutely refuse fo make bf rhyming or i-ersing an 
essential. This tradition is so wU established that the question is 
nowhere discussed and never doubted. Thus, the theorists include 

' under the head of poetry romances like KnJambau or HarfO'Carita 
-which are written for the most part in iwose. VSraana even quotes 
•a dictum which says that prose is the tonistone of the poets (gadyarfl 
kaUndm nikarant \adanli, deed in Vritl on 1. 3. 2J>. 
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to the literary value of fiti (roughly, ‘diction^, to which 
Dandin and his followers of the Riti school attach so much 
importance. He thinks that the distinction made by the Rlti- 
theorists between vaidarbha and gaiida is meaningless ; and 
though he does not use the terms imrga (Dandin) or rlti. 
(Vamana), his statement would imply that he is speaking of 
vaidarbha- and gauda-kdvyas respectively, in which some had 
apparently seen differences of manner and treatment.*® As 
a necessary corollary apparently to this view, he does not 
think it worth while to devote much attention to the gunas^ 
which the RIti-theorists take as forming the constituent 
excellences of rlti, and summarily mentions in another context 
(ii. 1-3) only three Gunas, viz., madhitrya, ojas and prasada, 
apparently rejecting Bharata’s ten orthodox excellences. He 
does not, however, connect them directly with the Riti, and 
thinks that they are distinguished according to the presence 
or absence, in varying degrees, of compound words, ojas 
employing long compounds, and madinirya and prasada not 
doing it. These Gunas, in his opinion, are not qualities of 
any particular diction, but of the good Kavya generally. It is- 
noteworthy that this brief description of the Gunas precedes 
in context the treatment of Alamkaras, implying probably 
that they are analogous to each other. It is also noteworthy 
that Bhamaha does not employ the term Guna at all, except 
in another context in connexion with the Bhavika Alamkara 
which he, like Dandin, designates as a prabandha-guna. 

Bhamaha then proceeds to deffne and discuss, with 
illustrations, the poetic figures or alamkaras, to which he 
devotes two long chapters (ii. 4-95, iii. 1-56), consisting of 
nearly one hundred and fifty verses. Then come (ch. iv) the 
do?as or demerits of composition (some of which are already 
dealt with in i. 37-56), and the whole subject is wound up; 

18 .As each of these types have certain distinguishing features 
Bhamaha is of opinion that one need not condemn Gauda nor praise the 
Vaidarbha ; but he himself docs not deal with these types which must 
have been well known in his time. 
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with two chapters (v-vi) on the logical'* and grammatical**’ 
correctness of poetry respectively. Now leaving aside these 
two requirements and the Do$as, all of which are in a sense 
negative requirements, the only thing of the highest impor- 
tance in poetry, in Bhamaha's view, is apparently the 
Alarnkara or the poetic figure, which takes up the bulk of 
his treatment.** Bhamaha attempts to classify poetic 
expression into fixed rhetorical categories ; and from this 
point of view his work possesses the general appearance of a 
technical manual, comprising a collection of definitions with 
illustrations and empirical canons for the benefit of the artist 
desirous of externalising bis ideas. But in the course of his 
enquiry, it probably struck him that a philosophical or 
scientific cUsslfication of expressions is not possible ; for. 
although every single expressive fact may be grouped together 
generically. the continuous variation of the iodivJdual content 
results in an irreducible variety of expressive facts. He 
attempts, therefore, to arrive at a synthesis by holding that 
there may be modes or grades of expression, of which the best 
mode is that which involves vakrokH^*, by which a certain 
peculiarity 01 charm of expression is posited as the essential 
principle of all Alamkaras. 

19 In which are discusjed such NySya-vaiUfika topics as the 
prctrnSna, pro/nfl, hetu, drffjnia etc. 

20 Giving practical hints for atUioing grammatical correctness 
(sauiabiyaj, and correspaadiog to (be last ttJhfkarana of VSmaaa’s 
work. 

21 Excluding subva'icties the AlainkSras mentioned or defined 
by Bhamaha are 39 (+4) in number, viz. in this order: anuprOsa 
(two varieties), yairtala (five kinds), rSiteka (two varieties), dipoka^ 
upamfi, pralivastupomi (as a varied of HpamiS), dfcjepa (two kinds), 
artkSntara-nyUsa, vyatireka, vibAdvcitd, sarridjoftti, atlSayokt!, yar/i3' 
sa^khya, ulprekfa, tvabhUvokrt, preytu. raiavoi, uriani, parydyokfa^ 
santJhiia, udiiia (2 kinds), SU>fa, apahnuti, yiStfokti. u'roJha, Su}ya~ 
yogita, oprastuia-prasarjita vy6l<^stuii, nidarlanS, upamd-rSpala, upa- 
meyopamU, saIwUl, parhjtli. stuatpdeha, ananvaya, iitprekfavayava, 
samji-}fj. bfiSvika, dfiA (according to some), as -welt as fteiu. sSkfma 
h-ia and ySrliti (to which the status of AlamkSra is denied). 

' 22 It is true that in one place Bhamaha speaks of the figura 
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The etymological meaning o£ the term vakrokti is “crooked 
speech”; and this meaning appears in the verbal poetic figure 
<iefined by Rudrata (ii. 13-17) and, after him, by all later 
theorists, who connote by this figure a kind of pretended 
speech based on paronomasia (slesa) or peculiarities of intona- 
tion (,kakii). In Vamana, on the other hand, vakrokti appears 
not as verbal figure (sabdalamkara) but as a figure based on 
the sense {arthdlamkara) ; and it is defined as a metaphorical 
mode of speech based on “transference of sense” (lak^ana). 
Bhamaha, while admitting it, apparently in common with 
Dandin (ii. 363), as a collective designation of all Alamkaras'^, 
uses the term to imply a selection of words and turning of 
ideas peculiar to poetry and abhorrent of matter-of-fact 
speech. Kuntaka, who develops this idea and builds a 
unique theory of alamkara on its basis, makes this meaning 
clear when he indicates by such vakrata the peculiar charm 
{vicchitti) or strikingness (vaiciirya) which can be imparted to 
ordinary expression by the conception of the poet {kavi- 
pratibhd). When words are used in the ordinary manner of 
•common parlance, as people without a poetic turn of mind 
use them, there is no special charm, no strikingness ; and 


bhuvika as Ihc charactcrislic excellence of a coniposiUon as a whole, 
a view which coincides with that of Dandin, as well as of Bhatti who 
(according to commentators) illustrates this figure in one whole canto 
(canto xii). It is defined as the representation of objects, whcUicr past 
or future, as if they were present, the condition of the representation 
being that the story or Uieme must have picturesque, strange and 
■exalted meaning {citroduttudbhutarthalvam kcthuyab) and must be 
capable of being enacted well {svabhinltatu), and that tlic words used 
must be .tgrccablc {iabddnukulatS). Bhamaha, however, does not appear to 
lay any special emphasis on bhCivikatva in Poetry, but deals with it 
'ns he docs with any other poetic figure. No doubt, he speaks of 
bhuvika as a prabandha-gima, but Bhamaha does not seem to have 
made any theoretical distinction between Guna and AlamkHra 
:as such, and the word guva here should not be taken in any 
technical sense. 

23 On this subject, see S. K. Dc, inlrod. to Kuntaka’s Vakrokti’ 
fivita, 2nd Ed. pp. xiv-xxv. 
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consequently it is not poetical in the sense in which Bhamaha 
and his follower understand iL Such svabhdvokti or 'natuial* 
mode of speech, which Dan^in calls ddyd alamkrti and 
■distinguishes from vfl/troAti. is not acceptable to Bhamaha** 
and to Kuntaka, who refuse to acknowledge svabhavokti as a 
poetic figure at all ; for these theorists apparently imply a 
■distinction between the "artistic", or ornamental or extra- 
ordinary, on the one band, and the "naturalistic”, or 
unadorned or ordinary expression, on the other*’, 

24 See Jacobr in ZDMG Ixiv liO f, and in Sb. der fieuss. Akad. 
xxiv, 1922, pp. 224 f. Kuataka also uses the term vakrokti as almost 
co-extensive with the term olarfikara (p. xxx), and regard* the so- 
called poetic figures as aspects of vakrokli.—^hiBiahi docs not, as 
Kuntaka does, elaborately argue against Svabhavokti ; he acknowledges 
it, but the terms by which be refers to it (iL 93'94) would make one 
think that it is not as acceptable to him as it is to Dapdin 

would divide Vahmaya into Svabhavokti and Vakrokll, the latter 
including in its scope ail the poetic figures. Bhoja {Sarasyatl-k.) 
would divide Vinmaya into Svabb&vokti. Vakroku, and Rasoktt. 

■ 25 To BbSmaha and Kuntaka, svabk&vokU. which consists in 
z description of (he naturai disposidoo (jvdbMva) of an object, if 
obviously wanting in the requisite sttikiogness to be poetical : for 
they take it to be merely plain or uoadomed deicnption and imply 
that a poet should express things or ideas differently from the bana- 
lity or proslness of the fiSsUas or of common life. But Dandin and 
later theon'sts, on the contrary, reckon 'fiti or svobhSvoktt among 
the poetic figures. On this point we quote what we said elsewhere 
(Introd. to Vakrokli-fti'Ho. p. xix, fn 19). ‘Though formally the ex- 
pression of the svabiiovoAti may not differ from a statement or 
■description in common Hfe there is sUH a substantial difference. Fbr 
the poet secs or conceives the very same thing not in the same way 
zs common people. In the case of the latter, all things stand in 
some relation to bis personal interests, which should be onderstood 
to connote also scientific ioicrest in them as objects of knowledge. 
But for the poet the object has no esnoexion with his or anybody's 
interests, not even as an object of knowledge ; he has a vision of the 
thing in itself in its true nature. This is what h partially under- 
stood by lokSiikntnia-gocaradi. and JaganaStha makes it clear (ed. 
Bombay, 1915, p. 4) while explaining the term lokoitaroiva as an ele- 
ment of poetic charm. Literally lakoteara means supennundane, hut 
in the sense indicated above it may be Usnslated roojshlv as ‘dis- 
interested’ or ‘dissociated’. Now, Dandin. adopting the traditional 
ttmi md applyios a » ll» itthMtohl, could not veiy 
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Bhamaha, therefore, lays dov/n. in his classification of tho 
different kinds of Kavya. that the subdivisions of poetry 
mentioned by him are admissible to that designation in so far 
as they possess vakrokti (i.30); and this is made more explicit 
by declaring later on that v/hatever value might be attached 
to the function of Riti in poetry, the vakrokti is desirable as 
an embellishment of poetic speech (i, 36). which he charac- 
terises elsewhere as vakra (vi. 23). Therefore he calls upon 
the poet to be diligent in accomplishing this, as the vakrokti 
manifests the sense of poetry and as no embellishment of 
poetry is possible without vakrokti (ii. 85). It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that he rejects figures like hem, suk^ma and 
lesa on the ground that they do not involve vakrokti. 

It is curious, however, that Bhamaha nowhere explicitly 
defines or explains the word vakrokti. Perhaps here we 
have the v/ork of early theorisers who have not yet learnt to 
theorise systematically, but who are carried away more or 
less by their practical object of establishing definite norms 
and prescribing general formulas as a means of attaining 
literary expression. Or, perhaps the idea of vakrokti was 
traditional or already too well known in his time to require 
detailed explanation. At any rate, after enumerating and defin- 
ing the poetic figures up to and including atisayokti, he says 
generally sai?a sarvaiva vakroktih (ii. 85), with a hint (as it 
appears from the context) of identifying the vakrokti in sub- 
stance with the idea involved in atisayokti. Kuntaka appears 

well accept Bhamaha’s statement that vakratd is the characteristic of 
all poetic figures, because vakrokti excludes the svahhdvokti (Dandin 
ii. 362) ; but he tries to reconcile his own view with Bhamaha’s opinion 
by extending the latter’s remarks regarding the atisayokti (ii. 81) to 
all poetic figures, thus including the svahhdvokti. The Indian- 
theorists have almost neglected an important part of their task, viz.,, 
to find a definition of the nature of the subject of a poem as the product 
of the poet’s mind ; this problem is the main issue of Western Aesthetics. 
Only svahhdvokti and bhSvika can be adduced as a proof that the 
Indian theorists were conscious of the problem, but did not attack. 
it in its entirety, treating it only in some of its aspects”. Sec also,, 
on this point, Jacobi in Sb. der preiiss. A had. cited above, pp. 224 f.. 
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to agree with Bhamaha that some kind of atUaya is involved 
in vakrokii. and thinks that the atisaya is a necessary element 
in what he calls vicitra marga, where vakrokti vaicilrya pre- 
vails (i. 27). Dandin probably arrives at the same conclusion 
in a different way when he speaks of all poetic figures as 
depending on atisayokii, a view which is explained thus by 
one of his commentators: alainkarantarSnSm api ega {=ali- 
Sayoklyalamkarah) upakari bhavati. atisaya-jananatvani vina 
bhufanataya na syad Uy abhiprayalj. Anandavardhana’s re- 
marks in this connexion are illuminating. He says that it is 
possible to include atiSaya in all poetic figures, as it has been 
successfully done by great poets. lor the purpose of increasing 
the beauty of poetic composition ; and citing Bhamaba's idea 
of atifayokii and vakrokti he remarks (pp. 208)** : •‘There 
1$ an excellence of charm in that poetic figure in which the 
atiiayokii is established by tbe imagination of the poet ; oiher 
figures are merely so called- Since it is able to enter into 
the body or composition of all poetic figures, it is, by assum- 
ing it to be identical with them, called their essence". The 
atliayokti, therefore, is taken, in tbe words of Abbinavagupta’s 
explanation, as the common token or generic property of all 
poetic figures (sarvSlattikara-sSma/iya-rUpam). or as Mammfa 
puts it, as their life-breath or essence (prSriatvenSvatijtbate, 
p. 743). One can realise from this tbe close connexion bet- 
ween this important figure and Bbamaha’s notion of vakrokti. 

Bhamaha defines atisayokii as nimitlato vaco yat lu 
lokalikratita-gocaram (ii. 81). which Dandin paraphrases as 
vivakfa >'5 visejasya loka-simativartini (ii. 214). It would 
seem, therefore, that the atisaya in tbe vakrata of poetic figures 
consists essentially in this lokatikranta-gocaratS, and Abhi* 
nava makes this clear when be explains in this connexion 
{‘Locana p. 208) : iabdasya hi vakrata abhldheyasya ca vakra- 

26 tjtrafisayakitr yam alarpkaram adMtift/ai/i ktni'pralibk'i’t’aiCt 
Mrya anta^a t\<da^kara’mair6iai\etl. iarvO/jr?!- 

lara-ianra-si'ikarane-ycgyotveniibheJopocSHU smva sar\SlavkSra- 

rupety cyam ewriho'\azo''ta\ydh, _ ^ 
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ta lokotfiniem rupemvasthanam. From this it is reasonable 
to conclude that by vakrata Bhamaha implies a kind of height- 
ened or extraordinary turn given to expression (what Kuntaka 
would call bhangl or vicchitti), which constitutes the charm 
or strikingness of poetic expression, as distinguished from 
common speech where facts are simply stated. We shall see 
that Kuntaka elaborates this idea by the peculiar theory of 
vaicitrya or vicchitti (which is taken as almost equivalent to 
the term vakrata) of word and sense as forming the basis of 
all poetic decoration (the so-called poetic figures being mere 
aspects of it), whereby the poet lifts ordinary speech to the 
level of extraordinary poetic utterance. 

As a necessary corollary from the prominence given to 
vakrokti or alamkara in poetry by this system, it follows that 
ideas of Rasa should be included in the scope of particular 
poetic figures. We shall see that Bhamaha actually assigns 
this function to the particular figure rasavat, and if wc arc to 
accept Udbhata’s position as indicative of that of Bhamaha, 
also to the figures preyas and urjasvin. By putting a technical 
interpretation on the word vibhavyate in Bhamaha ii. 85, 
Abhinavagupta attempts to make out that Rasa as well as 
Alamkara originates in vakrokti ; but this is probably an 
instance of the not-unusual but rather far-fetched ingenuity 
of the commentator. Regarding vyahgyartha or dlivani, the 
“suggested sense”, which plays such an important part in 
later theories, Bhamaha nowhere expressly alludes to this 
idea ; but we can never dogmatically affirm that some kind of 
suggested sense was not known to him. He defines figures 
like parydyokta, vyaja-stuti, aprastiita-prasamsd and samasokti, 
in all of which there is an indication of an implied sense. 
The parydyokta, for instance, is defined as parydyoktam yad 
anyena prakdrendbhidhlyate (iii. 8), and Udbhata expands this 
with vdcya-vdcaka-vrttibhydm sdnyendvagamdtmand, in which 
there is a clear indication of an avagamyanidna artha^'. This 

27 Cf. Ruyj'aka’s remarks on this figure. Sec also Bhnntaha’s 
definition o£ samasokti, ii. 79. 
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ns also apparent from the criticism o£ Anandavardhana, who 
does not agree, however, that in Bhamaha’s paryayokta there 
is a predominance of the suggested sense, inasmuch as the 
expressed sense is not intended there to be merely subservient 
(pp. 39-40) In another place (p. 108), Anandavardhana 
further remarks that Udbhaia has shown in detail that 
expressed poetic figures like rUpaka can romeiimcs be a 
suggested element, a case of what is explained by Dhvani- 
theorists as alomkara dh^ani. Thus, in the opinion of the 
great exponent of the dAycni-theory himself, Bbamaha as well 
as Udbhata (cf ‘Locana p, 10) is not an abhava-vadin or one 
who denies the existence of dhvani (as Mallinaiha. p. 24. 
wrongly considers him to be), but an antorbhava-vadin wbo 
includes the idea of dhvani jo other elements of poetry. 
Discussing this point, Praitharenduraja appears to agree with 
Anandavardhana : fur, in bis opinioj], the dhvani, which is 
considered by some school to be the ‘soul’ of poetry, is not 
separately dealt wit)i by these early writers because Iheyt 
include it io poetic figures (p. 79). In the same way. 
Jagaonatba (pp. 414'15) remarks that although Udbhata and 
others, who were earlier than the suibor of the Dbvaol* 
system, never use the term dhvani, U is yet unreasonable to 
hold on that ground that the concept of dhvani was unknown 
to them, because thcy_ ladicate some of its aspects in their 
deBttitioas of figures like paryayokta, samasoktU vyaja-stuti 
and aprasMa-praSamsa. To the same effect is the general 
statement of Ruyyaka (p. 3), wbo says that Bhamaha, 
Udbhata and other ancient writers would comprehend the 
suggested sense in the Alatnkara as an adornment of the 
expressed sense ; in other words, they do not take it indepen- 
dently but as an accessory to the expressed sense, in the same 
way as they take Rasa as an accessory element. Following 
perhaps the tradition of CbSmaha’s paryayokta. the younger 
Vagbhata defines (pp. 36-37) the figure s$ dhvanUabhidhanant. 
and refers the curious reader to the treatise of Anandavar- 
dbana for a detailed treatment of dhvaniiakti ; while Hema- 
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candra defines (p. 263) it more briefly as vyaiigyasyoktih. 
In all this, one can perceive an attempt to read the idea of 
dhvani into older authors like Bhamaha and Udbhata and 
thus to find an orthodox authority for it from an early time ; 
but it is not unlikely that the general notion of a suggested 
sense, like the general notion of Rasa, was not unknown to 
these ancient authors, although it was only naively understood 
and never independently treated, being uncritically included 
as an element of some poetic figures. 

( 2 ) 

udbhata 

The only writer of later times who develops Bhamaha’s 
notion of vakrokti is Kuntaka, the author of the Vakrokti' 
jlvita ; but for this exposition, it disappears from the writings 
of this school. Udbhata, one of the earliest avowed followers 
of Bhamaha, nowhere mentions it, although it is quite possible 
that we would have got a much more comprehensive idea of 
Udbhata’s standpoint from his lost Bhamaha-vivarana or 
Kavyalamkara-vivrti-^ than from his existing brief com- 
pendium of poetic figures. His Alamkara-samgraha, as its 
name implies, consists merely of a collection of verses 
defining forty-one poetic figures (including three varieties of 
amiprasa), and we are left absolutely in the dark regarding 
his views on general problems. 

In his treatment of these poetic figures, Udbhata follows 

28 Si-’c vol. i, p. 46. The six chapters of Udbhata's existing 
•work deal exclusively with the poetic figures in the following order 
and divisions: I. piinariiklavad-ubhasa, chckanuprusa, vriiyniiprusa 
(with three \’rttis), latunuprusa, rupaka, dipukii (3 kinds), upnmu, 
prativasiupamu. II. Sksepa, arthuntnra-nyusa, vyatlrcka, vibhuvonu, 
samasokti, atiiciyokti (4 kinds). III. yatUusamkhya, utprek^a, svabltd- 
vokti. IV. preyasval, rasavat, lirjasvin, parydyokta, samuhita, uddtta (2 
kinds), slesa. V, apahnuti, viie?okti, virodha, tulyayogitu, aprasiuta- 
praiamsd, vyuja-stuti, vidcirsanu, samknra (4 kinds), upameyopama, 
sahokti, parivrtti. VI. sasamdeha, ananvaya, samsrsti, bhuvika, kuvyalinga 
{belli) and kavya-drstOnta {dr^tuntd). 
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Bhamaha very Closely, enumerating the figures in the same 
•order and even borrowing literally the definitions of a large 
number of them. In the case of a few particular poetic 
figures, however, Udbhata enters into distinctions which were 
probably unknown to Bhamaha. Thus, he speaks of four 
forms of the atisayokti, which Bhamaha does not mention, 
but which agree substantially with the four out of the five 
varieties of that figure recognised by later writers. Bhamaha 
spoke (ii. 6-8) of only two kinds of anuprasa, viz., gramyami- 
prasa and lafiyanuprosa, which classification. Pratibarenduraja 
thinks, is based on a tacit admission of the two .Vfttis, viz. 
gramyS and upanagarika. Udbha|a. on the other hand, dis* 
tioguishes three varieties of anuprasa, called chekanuprasa, 
Jaianuprasa and vrttyanuprasa, the last of which appears to be 
classified again on the basis of the three V^ttis. viz.. grantyS 
(or komalS), parufd and iipanagariks, These Vittis, which 
consist primarily of Suitable souod.adjustmenC with a view to 
alliteration, appear to have been first recognised, as Abbi* 
navagupta points out, by Udbha(a, and from him known to 
Anandavardhatta (pp. 5*6). We shall see presently that Ru* 
drafa mentions five Vfttisfii. 19 0 *• find Udbhata ‘s 

views accepted by later theorists like Mammata and Ruyyaka 
who. however, consider the whole question from the point of 
view of Rasa**. Again, the grammatical basis of the divisions 
of upama (of which there is only a bint in Bhamaha ii. 31-33) 
first appears in Udbhata (i. 35-40) in a form which establishes 
itself in later theory. It is true that Udbhata does not in the 
present treatise devote, as Bbamaba does, a special chapter 
to the question of grammatical correctness, nor does be allude 
to the theories regarding functions of words already hinted at 
by Bhamaha (vi. 6f), yet in deference to the grammatical 
analysis of speech, be discusses at some length the various 

29 These Vrltis refer primarily lo anuprSsa (aHitcratioii, or sound- 
arrangement of letters), and bas nothing to do with the four dramatic 
Vrilis mentioned by BJiawla (vi 2^ xt. 240- 
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subdivisions of tipatna, due to suflaxes like vat, kyac, kyah,. 
kvip, kalpap and the like, indicative of resemblance ; and 
this analysis became almost standardised in later literature. 

Regarding definitions of individual figures, minor differ- 
ences, as well as further elaboration, are noticeable. Thus,. 
Udbhata’s tiilyayogita corresponds to that of Mammata, but 
Bhamaha’s figure of the same name is perhaps equivalent to 
Mammata’s dlpaka. The figures dr^tanta and kavya-lihga 
(also called kavya-dr?lanta and kavya-hetu respectively) are 
omitted by Bhamaha, but defined and illustrated by Udbhata 
for the first- time. But Udbhata is the only older writer who 
entirely omits the treatment of yamaka. Again, Bhamaha 
recognises sle^a involved in sahokti, upama and hetu, and 
Dandin speaks of sle^a as coming in and increasing the 
charm of all figures. But the well-known controversy 
regarding the division of sle^a into sabda-slesa and orz/m- 
sle?a, together with the question of its relations to other poetic 
figures in which it may appear, seems to have started, as 
Ruyyaka notes, from Udbhata’s time ; and Udbhata declares 
that in cases of combination, the slesa is stronger than the 
other figures to the extent even of dispelling their apprehen- 
sion. We shall also see that Udbhata is certainly more- 
advanced in recognising Rasa and defining its place in the 
poetic figures, if not in poetry as a whole ; and he even goes 
so far as using the technical terms bhava and amtbhdva, 
which cannot be traced in Bhamaha. The samsrsji of two 
or more independent poetic figures is found indeed in. Bha- 
maha and Bhatti (as also in Dandin and Vamana), but Ud- 
bhata does not refer to the two cases of such samsrsti mention- 
ed by Dandin (ii. 360) and distinguishes it definitely from 
samkara (pp. 63 and 72), of which he mentions four cases’". 

30 Vfimana gives the samsrxti a limited scope, recognising only- 
two varieties, iipamu-riipaka and titprek^uvayava, in opposition to 
Dandin ii. 258-60. Dandin docs hot mention sainkata. Possibly 
Dandin’s angOngibhCiva-samsthana variety of smnsrxfi comes, as 
Pratihrircndu indicates, under Udbhata’s anusraliyunusnihaka variety 
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All this, however, means an advance, and not a devia- 
tion ; it indicates an aspect of the growth of scholastic 
activity, which delighted in indulging in fine distinctions 
and minute classifications, and not a departure from the 
original standpoint. To later writers, however, it is not 
Bbatnaba but Udbbaja who is the authoritative exponent of 
this system and whose views are entitled to great respect 
from all schools of opinion. Bhamaha indeed commands 
-veneration due to his antiquity : but he was. in course of time, 
eclipsed by his commeni&tor, and later theorists turn to 
Udbhata’s work as embodying the standard opinions on the 
subject. Wc have the testimony of Anandavardhana. 
Abhinavagupta and Ruyyaka that some of the later specula- 
tions and controversies (e. g. those regarding upam3-divisioas. 
or ilefo) started from Udbhata’s time ; and Udbhata (as also 
Daq^in and Rudraja) probably showed the way to minute 
analysts and differentiation of poetic figures, which play such 
an important part in later theories. We can understand what 
influence Udbhaja’s teachings exerted in this respect when we 
beat in mind (hat they guided very considerably the enquiries 
of two important later lawgivers In Poetics, Mammata 
and Ruyyaka, who fixed for (be fast time the definitions of 
most figures, analysed and arranged tl em on some general 
principle, and systematised (heir underlying doctrine. Al- 
though Kuniaka elaborated one part of Bbamaha’s teaching 
which he took as the basis of his own peculiar system of 
vakrokti, it was Udbhata who properly carried on Bhamaha's 
tradition and gave a systematic exposition of his work. 
Along with his contemporary Vamana, Udbhata may 
be taken without exaggeration to have been the founder of 
the Kashmirian school of Poetics which produced its finest 
fruit in Anandavardhana ; for Udbhata in Kashmir establish- 
ed the c/ctnAcra-doctrine in Poetics at a time when Vamana 
wasskirfulVyconsiructingalfieoryofrl/t-on tfie 6asis appa- 
rently of Dapdin’s teachings, and both of them prepared the 
way for Anandavardhana. ' 
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Pratiharcnduraja’s interpretation- of Udbhata is not always 
reliable as an indication of TJdbhata’s standpoint, for tbe- 
commentator flourished a little over a century later than the 
text-writer and frequently reads his own notions into the text. 
For instance, Udbliafa can be taken, as we have seen, to have 
been cognisant of a suggested sense, though he never speaks 
of dhvani or deals with it directly ; but Pratiharenduraja 
refers to it in clearest terms and attempts by forced interpreta- 
tion to niaKe out that Udbhata deliberately included it in the 
treatment of poetic figures. There is no doubt, again, that 
Pratiharenduraja was a great deal influenced by the views 
of the Riti school of Vamana. Discussing the mutual 
relation of guna and olamkara (pp. 75 fj, Pratih-arenduraja 
not only cites Vamana but closely follows his exposition. 
To Bliamaha, the distinction between gum and olamkara was 
hardly of any theoretic importance, and Udbhata appears to 
have been of the same opinion ; for Ruyyaka distinctly states 
iidbhajadibhis tii gundlomkaramin prdyasah sdmyani eva 
sucitam (p. 7), and Hemacandra adds in the same way: tasmad 
sadariku-pravdhena gumdamkara-bheda ill bhumaha-vivarone... 
bhafiodbhalo' bhyadhai (p. 17). Vamana, on the other hand, 
putting greater stress on rlti elaborately distinguishes between 
the gunas and the alamkdras ", and Pratiharenduraja apparently 
reads Vamana’s views into Udbhata. Udbhata omits all 
mention of rlti which Bhamaha had only referred to in 
passing ; but Udbhata speaks of three vrttis, which are 
connected in particular with the figure aniiprasa but which 
correspond roughly to the three rltis of Vamana, and like the 
latter, again, to the three g/mos recognised by Anandavardhana 
and his followers.^’ But even then it cannot be said that 
Udbhata’s vrttis cover the same ground or possess the same 
functional value as the three rltis of Vamana or the three 
gums of Anandavardhana. Udbhata, according to Abhinava- 
gupta (p. 134), regards the gn/m^, again, as the properties of 

31 J'licr hi s’l’tr^Ycva paryavasayiJu, ° Locaua p. 231. 
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samghaiona, but this tantghaianii cannot be taken as 
<quiva!^nt (0 Vaniana’sfW**. In the same way, Pratiharen- 
4ura]a speaks of rasa as the 'soul’ of poetry (p. 77). although 
there is nothing to warrant the supposition that Udbhaja. 
fully aware as he appears to be of the importacce of this 
■element, would regard it as anything but a subservient factor 
in some special poetic figures.** 

( 3 ) 

RUDRATA 

Although infiuenced considerably by the Rasa-doctrine. 
Rudrata belongs properly to tbe Alaipkara school. He 
recognises the Rasas and devotes two fairly long chapters 
to it; but. as we shall see later on. the function be assigns to 
Rasa is more or less extraneous. On tbe other hand, what 

32 Anaodavardbana speaks of sornghcfaml as ibieefold, viz., 

A-ramdsd, itlrgha-sain^sa and accoidicg as there 

IS the presence or absence, to varyine degrees, of compound words, 
£ach of these is suited, though not invariably, to a particular Rasa. 
But he thinks that the Cuoas are not of the nature of suTifi/iafonA, 
nor are they dependent upon savgfiaiana, but that the appropriateness 
of the samgliatanH is determined by tbe Rasa and by the speaker 
and tbe subject (pp. JJM). Sec iaccbi in ZOMCr, ivr. J902. p. 719, 
fn 6, and S. K. De, Anandavardhana on samgbatang m Some Froblemi 
pp. 91-94. 

33 This point will be discussed in ch. iv below. RSja^khara 
attributes some oinex doctrines to Udbhata and bis school (oudbbcfdiiX 
which cannot be traced in Udbbaps's existing work: (1) that a sentence 
has a threefold denotation (trokyatro tridhSbhidhS-vydpQra Hi 
oudbliafSlt), (2) that ariha is of two kinds, viz., vicCrtia-susIha and 
□tictlririi-ranianiyo, tbe fiist foDDd in the SSstias and the second in 
Kavyas. The yyaUntYtka-vyakfiySna attributes a similarly untraceabfe 
Siddhanta at p. 4. Such citations or association of earlier authoritative 
names with a particular view may be merely pSj^nha, which is not an 
unusual procedure with later coimtimtators. as Sukthankar in ZDMG 
Jxvi, 1912 disc<is5^. I^slthSKOditrsfa, for insiaiKO. atiribates a 
strange opinion to Bharata that grammatical works and the like do 
not deserve the name of poetry because they are not acccptaele as 
such in the absence of the necessary Gunas. 
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he appears to consider as important in poetry is the alamkara 
or poetic figure, to which he devotes ten chapters which form 
indeed the bulk of his work. His work itself is named 
Kavyalamkara, apparently after the works of Bhamaha and 
Udbhata, and is so designated, as his commentator Nami- 
sadhu admits (on i. 2), from the undoubted emphasis laid on 
kavyalamUaras or poetic figures as elements of poetry. 

Rudrata, like other writers of this school, does not seem 
to attach much importance to the Riti or its constituent Gunas, 
He speaks, no doubt, of four Ritis (and not two, after Dandin, 
or three, after Vamana) viz., pancall, lailya, gaudlya and 
vaidarbhi : but in his exposition he is not influenced by the 
views of the Riti school. The classification of 'diction’, he 
thinks, depends on the presence in varying degrees of short 
{laghu), middling (jnadliya) and long idyata) compound words, 
or on their entire absence as in the case of the Vaidarbhi 
which is, apparently for this reason, considered to be the 
best type. Bhamaha, we have seen, adopts a similar principle 
of classification, not with regard to the Riti but to the three 
Gunas admitted by himself. The notion of Riti, therefore, 
belongs, in Rudrata's opinion, altogether to the province of 
sabda, governed by fixed rules of verbal arrangement, or 
rather, of using compounds, and is therefore called the 
samasavati vrtti of sabda. Rudrata does not speak of dhvaiii, 
nor does he appear to have been cognisant of its function ; 
but he implies a suggested sense (as aijo Bhamaha and 
Udbhata do) ancillary to the expressed sense in a limited 
number of poetic figures, e. g., in figures like parydya or 
parydyokta and in the figure bhdva vii. 38-41,“‘ 

34 The two illustrations that Rudrata gives under the figure ar& 
quoted in- the Kavya-prakdia, and in the °Locana p. 45. Abhinava 
distinetly refers to Rudrata’s bhSvOlarnkdra as a case in which the 
tyangya sense is subordinate. Abhinava thinks that Udbhata would 
take bhdvalamkdrc as preyas (pp. 71-72). It is remarkable that Ruyyaka, 
in his review of Rudrata’s opinion on this point, stales that Rudrata 
admits the three kinds of suggestion mentioned by the Dhvani-thconsts. 
He says that Rudrata implies vastu-dlivanl in the figure bhuva ; 
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Rudrata’s detailed treatment of the poetic figures or 
iilaritkaras, however, is the distinguishing feature of his work 
and indeed justifies its title. It is cot only elaborate and 
■exhaustive, but also presents considerable diSerence of method 
and treatment, which distinguishes him from other earlier 
writers of this school, and which may lend plausibility to the 
'Supposition that be is not only later in time but is also 
-probably following a tradition other than that of Bbamaha 
-and his followers. To Udbhala’s limited number of poetic 
figures Rudrata adds nearly thirty more independent figures**, 
iiesides enumerating several subvarieties of most of the im- 
portant ones, and devoting an entire chapter to ciira (already 
discussed by Udbba{a{oot to speak of Bbamaha 

and Bharata) nowhere treats clearly of the dislicction between 
•ideal and verbal figures (t. e. figures relating to word and 
■sense respectively), although such a distinction is implied by 

alatukdra-dhvanl in rUpnka etc ; rasa-dh\<m! in rosavar and preyas. 
But It may be pointed out that excepting what is stated with regard 
to vas!u-t1hvanl being traceable in Rudrata’s bhit\o, the remark does 
not apply. Rudrata docs not meniioo. define or otherwise deal with 
the figures rasavtit, prtyas etc, nor docs he speak of pratlyarnSnS 
<u>prek}S referred to by Ruyyaka in this connexion (although he gives 
an example of implied utprekfS in ix. I3X See on this point Jacobi in 
ZDMG Uii, 1903, p. 295 fa 5. 

35 The number in Udbbata is 41, in Rudrata 68 (excluding sub- 
varieties^ The sixteen chapters in Rudrata deal with the following 
subjects: (I) the purpose and object of poetry, the qualifications of 
.a poet etc. (II) the four rilis (puncHtl. fdfl>^ gawllya and vaijarbht), 
the six bliafSs (Prakrit, Sanskrit, Magadha, Pi^ca, Saiirasenl Apa* 
bhramia), and five alaf^ilcSras of iabda, of which vokrokti and ona- 
prOsa are here treated, along with five Vrtlis of anupr^ia. (Ill) yomaka. 
(IV) sUia and its eight varieiies, (V) dim. (VI) iabda-doias, including 
dojas of pada and \3kya. (VID four bases of arihUlamkSra {wstava, 
aupamya, crUnj'a and iUta), and 23 figures based on vaUava. (Vni) 
21 figures based on aupamxa. (IX) 12 figures based on atiiaya. (X) 
12 figures based on f/esa, iuJdha and saip-lirna. (IX) nine doias of 
artha, and four iipamS-doftu. (XII) ten rasca, and treafruent of irhgura. 
:(XIII) yambhoga-iri'ig^ra etc. (XIV) ilpndamblwirhsSra. and the 
(XV) characteristics ol other rasas. (XVI) kinds of poeU'e 
•composition, such as katkH and akiySyikd and their characteristics. 
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Dandin, who himself enumerates a very large number of 
poeiic figures”, very sagely remarks that if for some slight 
diflerence, a different figure is to be defined, there would be 
hardly any end to their infinite multiplication. This remark 
partly applies to Rudraia whose general scheme, as well as 
particular definitions, is open to such an obvious objection. 
One of the curious results of rigorously following this classi- 
fication is that the same figure reappears as an alamkara 
under different groups. Thus sahokfi and samiiccaya have 
two aspects, based respectively on vaslava and aupamya, while 
the figure utpreksa appears similarly under aupamya and 
atiSaya respectively. Some of Rudraja’s figures have been 
abandoned by later writers, while some have changed their 
names or have been modified**. later speculation inclining 
rather towards the more orthodox expositions of Udbhaja or 
even of Daiidin : yet the general merit of Rudraja’s analysis 
and definitions, testified to by the more or less implicit 
acceptance by later theorists like Mammata*', cannot be denied. 
They indicate not only a considerable advance in scholastic 
activity on Bbamaba and Udbba{a, but also remarkable 
independence, and consequent divergence of treatment in. 
several notable cases. 

Taking the verbal figures. Rudrata’s vakrokii, based on 
paronomasia (i/e;u) and intonation {kakn), has nothing in- 
common with that of his predecessors. The intonational 
vakrokii is indeed not accepted by some of bis successors 

37 Viz. 35 in ch. ii- and yamaka, dira and prahiUkQ. tn ch. iii. 

38 Eg., Rudrata’s hh'X\a, mma. samia and pihita are not defined 
by later writers (excepting Vagbhata in bis KSviSnui^sana), whilo fais 
helu is cot admitted by Mammafa. Rudrala's avasura and purva 
(mentioned by the younger \^gbbata) appear to be the same as the 
second variety of Mammata's (and Udbbata’s) udStta and the fourth 
variety of hfammata's alilayokii respectively. 

39 Mammata’s Indebtedness to Rudrata h discussed by Sukthankar 
in ZDMG, Ixvi, 1912, p 478, as well as in many places in Nobel’s 
Beitragf already cited. Ruiyata, on the other hand, nhile drawing, 
brgely on Mammata himself, is mote indebted to Udbhata. 
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{e g. Rajasekhara p, 31 and Hemacandra p. 234), inasmuch 
as it is supposed to depend on mere peculiarities of reading 
{paiha-dharmatvat) : but on the whole, Rudrata’s definition 
of the figure replaced that of Vamana’s metaphorical vakrokti, 
survived Kuntaka’s broader interpretation of vakrokti, and 
established itself as the only recognised figure of that name in 
later literature from Mammata onwards. Again, Rudrata’s 
classificatton of anuprdsa is somewhat different from that 
of Udbhata, the former basing it on the five vrttis of letters 
iyarna), viz., madhurd, partita, praudha, lalita and bhadrd, 
and the latter admitting only three vrttis {paru^a, iipandgarika 
and grdmyci or komalS) only in connexion with one of his 
three kinds of amiprcisa, viz. vrttyauuprasa. The later writers 
follow Udbhata, on this point. Udbhata, again, omits the 
treatment of yamaka, in spite of the examples of Bharata and 
Bhamaha before him, and in spite of the fact that Dandin 
had already given one of the fullest treatments of that figure 
in the whole realm of Alamkara literature. Rudrata perhaps 
ranks next to Dandin in the fulness of his treatment, 
though there is considerable divergence in the details of 
classification of these two writers. In the same way, there 
is no reference to citra in Bharata, Bhamaha or Udbhata, 
although Magha says (xix. 41) that it was in his time a figure 
indispensable in a Mahakavya. Dandin dilates upon some 
of its varieties, but Rudrafa gives a VEUch fuller exposition ; 
and it is noteworthy that although Mammata does not attach 
much value to such verbal ingenuity, yet in his discussion of 
this figure he quotes almost all the illustrations from Rudrata. 
In connexion- with the faults concerning verbal figures, 
Rudrata points out several cases (vi. 29-33) where pumriikta or 
tautology is not a fault ; Udbhata, as Nami-sadhu also notes, 
includes all these cases in the figure pimaruktavad-abhasa 
or ‘semblance of tautology’. Udbhata, again, speaks of sie^a 
apparently as an arthalamkard, and divides it into sabda sleya 
and artha-sle^a, which correspond respectively to abhafiga- 
and sabhahga-slesa of later writers. Rudrafa. on the other 
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tand, .speaks of &lesa as a jaZr(/a/jrn/^ara wbich be carefully^ 
■disticguisbes (ii. 13} from the mthalamkara of the same name, 
which he deals with separately io ch- x and which forms the 
basis of twelve independent Ggures. The verbal figure slesa, 
on the contrary, is elaborately classified according as it 
relates to vorna, //nga, prakfti, pratyaya, vibhakti and vacana 
<iv. 12). Rudrata thus avoiding the controversy carried on by 
later theorists as to whether the ilega is a figure of iabda or 
of artha. 

Regarding artMlarpkdras, Rudrafa mentions only four 
upama-dosas (xi. 24), in contradistinction to seven of Bhama ha 
and Msdhavin and six of Vamana*®. viz., vaigamya, 
asarpbhava, aprasiddhi and samonya-^fl&lia'fc/Ie^^a. the last 
defect including all cases of change of a word signifying 
common property (as construed with the upameya and the 
upamSna), due to the difference of lihga, vacana, kSla, karaka 
and vibhakti. We have already noted that Udbboia enters 
rather minutely into the grammatical subdivisions of upam&, 
but this finds no place io Rudrafa’s treatment, which includes 
them in a lump in samSsopama and praiyayopamu. Again, 
Bhffmaba positively rejects Aero as a poetic figure, although 
Pandin speaks of it as vSeSm uUama-bh3fanam. including it 
under kdvya-Uhga {karaka-hetu) and anumSna (jhSpaka-hetu). 
Udbhata recognises only kavya~/thea, calling it also kavya- 
hetu and distinguishing it from drfianta which he calls kdvya- 
dfslanta. It is Rudrata (vii. 82} who first defines and fixes 
its characteristics as finally accepted in Poetics. It is needless 
io cite any mote instance ; but what is said above will be 
enough to indicate, in the first place, that there is a considera* 
ble divergence of view between Rudrata and his predecessors 
with regard to the nature and scope of individual figures and 
their classification ; and what is more important to note, it is 
easy to demonstrate that most of these differences are funda* 
mental. We can reasonably assume, therefore, that Rudra}a, 
possessed as he is of great inventive power, either follows a 
40 See vol. i. p. 60, fn 1. 

28 
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system of classification and definition peculiar to himself, or 
follows a traditicm of opinion different in some respects from 
that of Bhamaha and his followers, although in general theory 
he belongs to a common school. 

Although Rudrata's work is remarkable indeed for its 
careful analysis, systematic classification and apposite illustra- 
tion of a large number of poetic figures, some of which have 
become more or less standardised, his direct contribution to 
the theory of Poetics cannot be valued too highly. Indeed, the 
practical nature and scope of his work, like that of Udbhata’s,. 
leave hardly any room for discussion of general principles or 
of speculative aspects of the questions involved. Rhetoric 
rather than Poetics appears to be his principal theme, as it is 
of most writers of this system who concern themselves, 
entirely with the elaboration of rhetorical categories in which' 
they suppose the whole charm of poetry lies. Partly perhaps 
to his novelty of treatment and partly to his omission of dis- 
cussion of ultimate principles is due the fact that Rudrata: 
has hardly any direct follower in later literature, unless one 
cites Rudrabhatfa who, however, utilises only his Rasa- 
chapters. Rudrata’s name is not associated with the establish- 
ment of any particular system, although he shows great 
fertility and acuteness in his treatment of individual figures, 
which, in some cases, have been implicitly accepted by later 
writers on the subject. Rudrata is the last great exponent 
of the Alamkara school, strictly so called ; for after him the 
school began to decline and merge ultimately, like the two 
other sister schools relating to Rasa and Riti, into the finally 
dominant Dhvani school. 


( 4 ) 

The decline of the Alamkara-system was probably 
synchronous with and perhaps hastened by the rise of the 
rival Rlti-doctrine. The first step towards this is indicated 
by the general trend of Dandin’s work. Dandin who stands, 
as it were, midway between the Alamkara and the Riti- 
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schools, admits, no doubt, the great importance of poetic 
Ggures (alamkaras) in a scheme of Poetics (ii. 1) ; but he 
takes them, along with the gunas. as constituting the essence 
of what he calls the marga (or fitt). As the characteristic 
of ‘embellishing’ poetic speech is possessed by both Alant- 
karas and Gunas. both are. ia his opinioc, Alamkaras in a 
wider sense, the Gunas being special embellishments of the 
Vaidaibha Marga, while the Alaqikaras are common to both 
the Vaidarbha and the Gauda MSrgas. Vamana, who system- 
atically established the Riti-theory, goes further and lays 
down that the Gunas are essential {nitya) excellences, while 
the Alaipkaras are not essential iqnUya) but serve only to 
increase the beauty of a poem already brought out by the 
fotmcT, 

With the advent of the Dhvani-theory, there was an ela- 
boration of the concept of Rasa as the principal suggested 
element not only in the drama but also in poetry ; and both 
the Guna and the AlaipkSra naturally came to be subservient 
to it. But the Gunas were supposed to reside in intimate 
relation to the Rasa, without which they could not exist and 
existing with which they only served to heighten its beauty. 
The Alamkaras, on the other hand, were supposed to be extra- 
neous and artihcial sources of beauty, just as ornaments are to 
the body. We shall have occasion to deal with these questions 
in greater detail in connexion with the views of the Riti- and 
the Dhvani-theorists ; it would be enough to indicate here 
that the later theorists, in their search for a fundamental 
principle, could no longer regard the discipline as co-extensive 
with an external theory of embellishment ; and necessarily the 
Alainkara, as well as the Guna, which appertain more or less 
to the objective beauty of representation, came to occupy a 
subordinate position as an element of poetry. It was held that 
the term alatnkSra ‘embellishment’ should explain the question 
as to what is to be ‘cmbelhshcd’ alatjikarya ; and as such it 
must confine itself, as the early formulators of the Alamfcara- 
system modestly yet wisely held, to the ‘body’ or framework 
of poetry ; it must not attempt to explain its ‘soul’ cr essence. 
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The Alamkara-system. however, left its undoubted impress 
on later theories. The Riti-systems of Dandin and Vamana 
amply recognise its influence by devoting considerable atten- 
tion to the detailed discussion of various poetic figures ; and 
although no writer after Anandavardhana seriously contends 
that the poetic figure is the only element worth considering in 
poetry, yet all of them acknowledge its importance and as- 
sign to it a place in their system. In spite of the emphasis 
which they put on Dhvani and Rasa, the new school, begin- 
ning from Mammata, devote a large section of its work to 
the elaboration of various poetic figures, and the Alanikara- 
chapter may justly claim to have been a thoroughly worked out 
theme. Here was given to Indian scholars rich material for 
subtle distinction and endless classification ; and with a hair- 
splitting care, befitting scholastic minds, all kinds of meta- 
phors, similes, alliterations and other figures were minutely 
analysed and defined. Indeed, the multiplication of limitless 
varieties of poetic figures**, based on minute differences, as 
well as the making of a large number of subvarieties of each 
figure, went on through the whole course of the history of the 
discipline ; and down to the latest times, we find traces of 
new and ever new poetic figures. 

The extent to which this specialisation is carried will be 
understood by taking a typical example. The beauty of a 
lady’s face is described ; this can be done in several ways, 
resulting in a number of poetic figures, by taking the familiar 
comparison of the Sanskrit poet as the starting point. "Your 
face is like the moon ” — upama ; "the moon is like your face” 
— pratlpa ; ‘‘your moon-face ” — rupaka ; “is this your face, or 
is this the moon” — sasamdeha’, "this is the moon, and not your 

4] Excluding subvarieties, Bharata mentions only 4 Alamkaras, but, 
in Vi^nu-dharmottara we find 18, Bhamaha 39 ( + 4), Dandin 38, Udbhata 
41, Rudrata 68, Vamana 31, Mammata 61 (+6), Ruyyaka 75 (+4), 
Vagbhata II 63 f+6), Vi^vanatha 77 (+7), Jayadeva (Candraloka) \00, 
Kuvalayananda 115. Hence Anandavardhana says (p. 8,1 : saUasraio hi 
tnahatmabhir anyair alamkdra-prakdrah prakuiitdh prakaSyanle ca 1 
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face” — flpfl/inH/i ; “the moon is like your face, and your face 
is like the moon”— Hpameyopoma : “your face is only like 
your face” — amnvaya ; “having seen the moon I re- 
membered your face” — smarona ; “thinking it to be the 
moon, the encore (a bird which is said to feed on moon- 
beams) flies towards your face” — bhrantimat ; “this is 
the moon, this the lotus, thus the cakora and the bee 
fly towards your face”— nHekfia *, “this is verily the 
moon” — iitprekfa ; “this is a second moon” — atiiayokti ; 
“the moon and the lotus ate vanquished by your face”— 
tulya-yogita ; “your face and the moon rejoice in the tight” — 
dlpaka ; “the moon shines in night, but your face always 
shines” — vyatireka ; “in the heavens the moon, on earth 
your face”— (fp/fuAW ; “the moon reigns in heaven, your face 
reigns on earth”— prat/vostflpo/nfl ; “your face bears the beauty 
of the moon"— n/dariono ; “the moon is pale before your face” 
—aprastuia-praiarpsS ; “by your moon-face the warmth of 
passion is cooled”— par/tidma ; “your face beautifully spotted 
with black eyes and adorned with the light of smile"— 
samSsokii. Some of these turns of expression lose their force 
or point in the translation, but this will roughly indicate the 
varieties of figures arrived at by nice distinctions, although 
these constitute only a few. of which comparison forms the 
basis. They are sharply separated from one another ; and 
although some of the distinctions may appear to us to be 
somewhat trivial or formal, we cannot refuse to recognise 
the amount o! ingenuity shown in the matter. Even taking 
only one figure upama, they subdivide it into a number of 
inferior varieties, most of which, however, are based on 
peculiarities of grammatical construction, but which Appayya 
IJIkjita, one of the latest writers on the subject, refuses to ^ 
admit on this very ground in his treatise on poetic figures**. 


42 «vflm ayam pSrna-lupta-vlbhSgo rakyo-samSsa-pralyaya-viSefC' 
gacarataya Sabda-Sasira-VTatpaiti-kauSata-predariana-marra-prayo'/ano 
natlvatarpkSra-iastre vyutpadyaiam arhati. Cilra-rramSfpsa d. 27. 
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But the different theorists are not agreed in their exposition 
of the exact nature and scope of individual poetic figures. 
This difference is partly due to the inevitable change of view- 
points and gradual growth of ideas consequent upon the 
progress of the study itself, and partly to the favourite reOning 
process which loved to indulge itself in niceties of distinction. 
The development of the conceptions of the different poetic 
figures in the writers of different schools affords an interesting 
field of study in itself, and cannot be comprehended in our 
limited scope*"'; but one or two instances will make the 
process clear. The figure ak^epa, which (generally speaking) 
consists of an apparent denial of something which is intended 
to be said for the purpose of conveying a special meaning, 
is variously analysed by different writers, Vamana defines 
it as the repudiation of the standard of comparison, 
vpamUnak^epas cak^epah (iv. 3. 27). One interpretation of 
this, as given in Vamana’s own Vrtti, is upamanasyuk^epoh 
pralisedha upamanak^epah, tulya-kuryanhasya uairarthakya- 
vivak^ayam ; that is to say, the standard of comparison is 
rejected for the purpose of indicating that it is useless in the 
presence of the object described. This would be equivalent 
to the figure pratlpa of later writers. But Vamana adds 
another explanation which indicates that the figure can also 
occur when the standard of comparison is only hinted at 
{iipanianasycikyepatah pratipattir ity api sutrurthah). This 

43 No complete attempt haj yet been made to study the development 
of the different eonceptions of individual poetic figures from the earliest 
timeto thatof Jagannatha. Much material, however, will be found in 
Tnvcdi s and Kane's notes to their learned editions of EkuvaU and 
Sahitya-darpana respectively. J. Nobel has published a scries of articles 
on some of the Alamkaras studied in their development. His BcitrUsc 
zur altcrcn Gcschichtc des /llatnkara-idstra (Diss. Berlin 19111 deals 
with the figures dipaka, tulya-yogitu, vibhuvanu, viicjokti, aprastuia- 
praSamsa. samasokli, itidarSana, and arthuntara-nydsa ; while his articles 
in ZDS4G Ixvi, 1912, pp. 283-93 and Ixvii, 1913^ pp. 1-36 deal with vyaja- 
5/Mf/, and in/;o^-r/ and v/no^-r/ respectively, and in Ixxiii, 1919, pp. 189f 
with prativastupamu and drftdnia. 
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would be equivalent to the samasokii of some writers. 
3>andin’s definition of akfepa, on the other hand, is very wide; 
for. according to him, the denial (prafifed/m) need not be of 
'What has been said (h<;/o) or of what is about to be said 
ivakfyamana), but it may be of anything whatever. Dhamaha, 
Udbbata and Mammafa limit the denial in so far as it 
■concerns the ukfa or the vakfyamSna^ They are followed by 
Huyyaka. Vidyadhara and Viivanatha. but a second kind is 
•added, viz., the apparent permission of what is not wished 
for. Jagannatha refers (p. 42It) to both the views of Vamana 
and Udbhata. but adds that, according to a third view, which 
he takes to be the view of the Dhvanikara. all suggestive 
negation or denial is the province of aksepa. This is 
■supported by the fact that the viscstf or special meaning to be 
conveyed by the apparent dental is sever expressed but 
always left to be understood. It would, therefore, be classed 
by the Dhvanikara under “poetry of subordinate suggestion” 
isutflbhuia'vyahgya). for the expressed sense itself is charming 
here and the suggested sense is subordinated to it. It is 
probably in reference to such views that the AgnUpurapa 
iays down; fa akfepa dhvaniiy. sySc ca dhvam'nS vyajyaie 
yatah. The case of akfepa will exemplify, to some extent, 
the way in which each poetic figure is not only minutely 
analysed, but elaborately classified into subvarieties by 
taking into account the different cases of its occurrence. Thus, 
jtpantd (simile) is classified into six complete and twenty-seven 
incomplete forms ; the figure utpreit^a into thirty-two varieties, 
the vyatireka into forty-eight, the virodha into ten. Tbc 
number of self-standing figures, together with their innumera- 
ble adjunct of subvarieties, goes on increasing as the study 
progresses, until it reaches to a number exceeding one 
hundred *, and it is not surprising that in the later stages of 
its history, whole volumes like Kuyyaka's Alanikara-sarvasva, 
Jayadeva’s Candraioka or Appayya’f. Kaealayanafjda ste 
dedicated exclusively to the special purpose of analysing, 
<leRning and illustrating the various poetic figures. 
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The simple basis of classfying the poetic figures, according 
as they appertain to the word or the idea, into sabdalamkara 
and arthalamkara (verbal and ideal figure) obtained through- 
out from p.udrata’s time^*, but some writers add figures which 
are both of the word and the idea {sabdarthalamkara). The 
Agni-puram appears to be one of the earliest known works to 
mention this third division, and the position is taken up by 
Bhoja in his Sarasvatl-kanfliabliarana and Sriigara-prakasa. 
A long controversy, however, has centred round the propriety 
of such a classification ; and it has been held that although,, 
generally speaking, all figures are both of sabda and artha, the 
raison d'etre of such divisions is the "relative prominence given 
respectively to sabda, artha or both, on the dictum yo’Iamkaro' 
yadasritah sa tad~alamkarah. But this relation of asraya and 
asrayin (i, e, interdependence) is not accepted by all, and 
Mammata maintains that anvaya (connexion) and vyatireka 
(disconnexion or contrast) must form the test, which consists 
in considering whether the particular figure does or does not 
bear a change of synonymous words {parivrtti-sahatva). If 
the figure disappears with the change of the word by its 
synonym, it is a verbal figure or iabdalamkara ; if not, it is- 
an ideal figure or arthalamkara. The number of independent 
Sabdalainkaras has never been large, the largest being probab- 
ly the twenty-four mentioned by Bhoja. The older writers- 
pay, as a rule, greater attention to this class, which apparently 
afforded ample scope to decadent classical poets for mere- 
verbal jugglery ; but more recent writers like Anandavardhana 
or Mammata do not deal with it with so much care, on the 
ground that though such word-play brings about variety or vai- 
citrya of expression to some extent, it does not help but only 
retards the comprehension of Rasa in a composition by 
entirely engrossing the reader’s mind. The Arthalamkaras, on 
the other hand, have always engaged more care and attention,^ 
and the favourite refining process has been systematically and’ 


44 Sec above p. 62. 
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uatiricgly pursued in this sphere," Their number, however, 
has always been subject to fluctnation ; but it can be gecerally 
stated that while in the older writers the number is limited, 
in comparatively recent authors the multiplication is more 
marked. On the one band. Bharata speaks only of four 
Aithalainkaras ; Bbamaha, Udbhata and Vamana deal with 
about thirty to forty different figures ; the number reaching its 
maximum perhaps in Rudrata’s sixty-eight. InBhoja, Mam- 
mata and Ruyyaka there is a reaction towards restriction and 
decrease ; but in the latest stage of our history, the Candra- 
loka gives about one hundred, while the Kuva]ay^nanda adds 
a score more. Dandin. himself a great sinner in this respect, 
very early protested against such endless differentiation, and 
Anandavardbana agrees with him : but it appears to have 
afforded endless scope to the scholastic ingenuity of later 
theorists who. after the lime of Anandavardbana, finding 
hardly anything to systematise in respect of the essentials 
of theory, occupied themselves in elaborating the details. 

As to (he classification of the ideal figures (arthSlarjtkSraf 
according to their essential characteristic, Da^fiin divides all 
figures into svabhdvokii and vakrokii ; VSmana makes an early 
attempt to take aupamya as the central principle : while Rudrata 
groups them systematically under vSstava, aupamya, atiiaya 
and ileja**. Mamraata has no definite principle of classifica- 
tion. Ruyyaka suggests one based on (i) aupamya (comparis- 
on) (ii) virodha (incongruity) (iii) irnkhala (linked succession) 
(iv) (logical reason) (v) gudhartha-praiUi (understanding 
of a concealed sense) (vi) combination of figures (sn;«srjfi or 
samkara). Vidyadhara and ViivanStba substantially follow this 
classification, only splitting up nydya into larka-nyaya, vakya- 
nyaya and loka nyaya ; but Vidyanatha substitutes the word 
sSdharmya for aupamya (or sadfiyu) and speaks of adhya- 
vojaya (complete identification) and viSesana-vaicitrya (slrik- 
iagness of adjectives or attributes) as two other ba^cs of 


45 Ul. 9. See above p. 62. 
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■classification. Perhaps none of these classifications would 
be regarded as strictly scientific, for they mix broad heads 
indicating psychological factors (like similarity, contrast or 
■contiguity) with mere formal bases of classification as gudhar- 
tha-pratiti or apahnava. 

A development is also noticeable in the general conception 
■of a kavydlamkara or poetic figure. It is true that a “poetic 
figure” corresponds to a certain extent to a “speech-figure” or 
to what is known as a figure of speech in a formal scheme ; 
but later theorists explain that something more belongs to a 
■poetic figure as such. The special charm, known as vaicitrya or 
vicchitti, peculiar to each composition, which rests ultimately 
■on the conception or skill of the poet {kavi-pratibha or kdvi- 
7:a«iflZu) makes up the as such, and gives it its 
distinguishing characteristic. This view would be entirely 
■omitted in a treatise on rhetoric merely ; and with this point 
of view it is misleading to describe the theory of Alamkara as 
-a theory of rhetorical categories only. Originally it might 
have been, more or less, a theory of externals, but the prob- 
lem was complicated by the appearance of this new factor of 
thought, first introduced by Kuntaka and then elaborated in 
the sphere of individual figures by Ruyyaka, Jayaratha and 
■others, the development of which will be traced hereafter in 
its proper place. 



CHAPTER III- 


DAJfpIN AND VaMANA 
{The Riti Syitem) 
i 1 ) 

DA^JpIN 

Dandia comes chronologically after Bhamaha ; and Va> 
snana, who comes alter Dandia. was contemporaneous with 
Bhamaba's commentator Udbbata ; but the RitUsystem. which 
Daij^in and VSmana represeot id Poetics, was probably older 
in tradition than Bhamaha himself, who would not seriously 
■concern himself with the distinction between vaidarbha and 
^au4a K&vya. It can be traced back to the time of Bapabhatta 
■(first'balf of the 7cb century) who tells us that the Gau^as 
were already notorious for akjara-iiambara, to which fact 
Dandin also alludes in his depreciation of the gauda mSrga. 
It will be seen that although (he terms marga or rVt in the 
technical sense might not have been very ancient, both Dandin 
and Vamana themselves indicate that some such system as 
they advocate was traditionally existent : and they appear to 
refer to and sometimes actually quote from unknown exposi- 
tors of the past*. It is probable that the Riti school, if we 
use this term to separate those writers who put an emphasis 
-on riti as the most important element of poetry, had an 
independent origin and history, and existed for a long time 
.side by side with the sister schools, which threw into promi- 
nence the elements of rasa, ofamkera or dhvani respectively. 

We have already stated that Dandin is iollueDced, to some 
extent, by the teachings of the Alanikara school, and as such 

1 e. g. under VJraaoa i. 2. 11, 12-13; 3. IS. 21; iii. 1. 9, 25; 
iv. 1. 7«fc. 
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stands midway in his view between the Alamkara-system of 
Bhamaha and the Riti-system of Vamana, At the same time, 
there can be no doubt that in theory he allies himself distinct- 
ly with the views of Vamana. In Vamana, however, we find 
the system in its completely self-conscious form ; and here we 
have nothing of that vagueness or indefiniteness which charac- 
terises the rival Alamkara-system of Udbhata. With a clear- 
cut scheme and a definite central principle, Vamana proceeds 
to set forth his system in the brief but concise sutra-loxm ; and 
whatever may be the value of his speculations, there can be no- 
doubt that Vamana was the first writer to enunciate a definite 
theory which, before the Dhvanikara, must have had great 
influence on the study of Poetics. 

With regard to the commonplaces of poetic speculation,^ 
Dandin’s standpoint does not difler much from that of 
Bhamaha ; and both start with the same notion of embellish- 
ing sound and sense, which, in their opinion, should con- 
stitute the ‘body’ of poetry. The classification of poetry inta 
species of composition like the sarga-bandUa [mahakavya) 
etc,, is almost identical,^ the only remarkable divergence oc- 
curring, as already noted, in the case of kathd and dkhydyika, 
which rigid distinction is not admitted by Dandin.* Poetry 

2 Dandin’s KavyadarSa consists of three cl apters devoted res- 
pectively to (i) Marga-vibhaga, (ii) Arthalamkara and (iii) Sabdalarpkara 
and Doja (the last topic is separately given as ch. iv in the Madras cd,). 

3 Under verse, Dandin mentions sarga-bandha {=mahukuvya), 
muktaka (single verse), kiilaka (five verses),- koia (unconnected verses of 
different authors), and samgliata (unconnected verses of the same 
author) ; under prose, he speaks kathd, ukhydyika and campii. Vamana. 
gives two divisions of both prose and verse, viz., nibaddha and 
anibaddha (connected and unconnected). He thinks that verse is of 
various kinds, but divides prose into three varieties, vfiia-gandhi 
(savouring of verse), ci7r/:a (having no long compounds and possessing 
sweet vocables), and uthalika-praya which is (he opposite of curna 
(i. 3.21-26). 

4 The varieties of kathd mentioned by Hcmacandra arc dkhydna, 
nidarSana, pravahlikd. matallikd, mdnikulyd, parikathd, bphatkathdr 
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'is classified, according to its form, into prose, verse and 
mixed (m/sro), while language furnishes another fundamentum 
divisionis yielding four distinct groups, viz., sanxskria, prakrta, 
■apabhramia^ and miira* the last kind in both these divisions 
not being mentioned by Bhamaha, The effect of combining 
these two principles of classification gives us four species of 
composition, viz. sarga^bandha (tnahakavya) in Sanskrit. 
^kand/in;(.a in Prakrit, osara in Apabhramfa, and nSfaka in 
mixed languages, although it is not thought necessary to deal 
with them all in detail. The old division into irnvya and 
preksya Kavya.^ according as a composition appeals to the 
eye or the ear, is also referred to in i. 39 1 but regarding 
j>resya kavya, by which dramatic composition is generally 
meant, Dapdiu summarily refers to specialised treatises on 
the subject. 

These speculations, of course, constitute the common 
stock*in*trade of Poetics, and find tbeaselves repeated in a 
mote or less similar form in most writers irrespective of the 
school or tradition to which they belong. Thus. Vamana also 
gives us preliminary chapters on the divisions of poetry 


khan4a-kaihS, sakalakathi and upakatliS (pp. 338 f>. The last three are 
aUo admitted by Aoandavardbana (p. 141) and defined by Abhinava.The 
Agni-purSija 337. 20 defines kaihSrtikS. 

5 It is not known what Sbitoabasienifiesby the term apab/irainla, 
but Dandin gives to it a definite connotation as the language of the 
AbhTras and other} in the KSvya. as distinguished from the $Sscra 
where it is the name applied to all languages other than Sanskrit. Kami' 
sidhu sententiousfy says: prak^tam opafifira'p/ofi. Hemacandra 
adds to Apabhraipia another kind called srSmySpabhratpia. Cf. Bharata 
xvii. 49. which makes it clear that the Apabhram$a was a iaii-bhSfa and 
not a deSO’bhSia. The Abhfras were ancient setiters in the land and are 
mentioned by Patafljali (i. 252). See lA, 1918, p. 26. 

6 The mixed variety of Kavya is cryptically summed as nStakSdi 
tumUrakam. But if mixed laogoage is meant, it probably refers lo 
what is now called Hybrid Sanskrit or mixed Sanskrit. 

7 This division occurs again in Hemacandra, who divides prekjya 
Kivya iaco pdfkyaaad 
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ikavya-visesa), on the auxiliary aids or sources of poetry 
{kavyahga), on the persons entitled to study the science {adhi-. 
kari-niriipana). Although belonging to a different school, 
Rudrata in the same way devotes two chapters (i and xvi) to 
these general topics of Poetics. 

But in respect of the attention which Dandin pays to the 
elaboration of poetic figures, his sympathy obviously allies- 
him with the standj^oint of the Alamkara school. He shares 
the views of this school in his general opinion that a good 
Kavya should be embellished by those decorative devices- 
which go by the name of alamkara. At the same time, it is 
important to note that while Dandin believes, with all early 
writers, in the theory of embellishment, he differs in his viev/' 
as to the means by which this embellishment should be realis- 
ed; for he apparently holds that it is not the poetic figures only 
but the several literary excellences, the gmxas (which arc also- 
designated alamkdras by him), that constitute the essence of 
the poetic manners (jnargas) or poetic diction, in the realisa- 
tion of which alone the essence of poetry lies. Indeed, the 
marked emphasis laid on the Marga, which is almost equiva- 
lent to Vamana’s Riti,® and on its constituent excellences, 
known as Gunas, to which the Alamkara school is apparently 
indifferent, is a distinct feature of Dandin’s work, and places 
Dandin in his fundamental theoretic attitude in the RIti school. 
Although he does not go so far as Vamana in setting up the 
Riti as the essence of poetry, there can be uo doubt that he 
attaches special importance to its literary v Jue. It is true 
that Dandin never uses the term Riti throughout his v/ork, 
but his employment of the term Marga (i. 9, 40, 42, 67, 75, 101) 
or Vartman (i. 42, 92), implying 'mode,’ ‘manner’, or style in 
the objective sense, may be taken as almost synonymous. His 
general definition of poetry, or rather its ‘body’ or frame- 
work, as istartha-vyavacchinna padavali (i. 10)— a series of 
v/ords characterised by an agreeable sense or idea — naturally 


8 Vamana also uses the term marga in iii. I. 12. 
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leads him to coosider. first of all. the question of appropriate- 
expression of appropriate ideas, or in other words, to discuss 
the suitable arrangement of sound and sense for the purpose- 
of producing poetic effect, which is technically denoted by 
the term margfl or rWi. Speech, be says, is diversified in its 
mode of expression {viciira-marga. L 9 ; also i. 40), and he is 
aware of the fine distinctions which mark off one mode from 
another (i. 40) and result in a multifarious variety of modes.^ 
All these he broadly divides into two clearly distinguishable 
types, called the vaidarbha and the gauda, to the critical study 
of which his whole work is avowedly devoted. This class!' 
fication is probably not Dandin’s own but derived from some- 
recognised tradition (i. 40), although Bbarala, who mentions- 
the kavya-gunas. does not refer to mdrga OT ri/t. and Bbama- 
ha’s analysis of the two types* (as well as of the gurtns) is- 
somewhat different. Of the two types, Dapt^in gives pre* 
ference to the vaidarbha mdrga, which, in bis opinion, results 
from a harmonious untficatioo of the ten gunas or excellences 
of composition, the gauifa being the exactly opposite type. 

The ten Ounas, which are spoken of as the prSi^Slt or life* 
breath of the Vaidarbha MIrga and which are said to be 
generally wanting in the Gau^.‘* are therefore essential in a 
good composition. They are thus enumerated by Dan^tn,:, 

9 BhSmaha does not use (be terms mdrga or rtU but dislineuishes- 
betweea the vaidarbha and the gauda KAvya as two types of poetry 
obtaining ia two di^erent places. BSija has already told us that people 
o£ different places liked different poetic devices {Harja-carita i. il. 7).. 
with which statement. Dai^dln's remarks regarding the partiality of the 
Caudas to certain tricks and exccdeoces agree. As VSmana distinctly 
says, the RItis, which took their names from localities, were probably 
analysed empirically from the styles which prevailed in these localities. 
With regard to Gunas, Bhatnaba mentioas them independently of the 
Rltl. They are mOdhiirya and prasSda marked by the absence of 
compounds, and o/« by their presence. They would thus correspond 
to the Ritis of Rudrata. EharatameotTons ten Cu^as onfy as essenti'af 
to a good Kavya, and not in relation to RIti. 

10 Daodin says: esatri (i.e, of the ten CuQas) yiparyayah prSyo- 
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(i) slexa, the quality of being well knit, the opposite being 
silhila or looseness. 

(ii) prasada, or lucidity, the opposite being vyutpaniia or 
far-fetchedness. 

(iii) samatd, or evenness (in the grouping of word-sounds), 
vhe opposite being vai^amya or unevenness. 

(iv) wadhiirya, or elegance, consisting of alliteration of 
similar sound (irutyanuprasa^^) and absence of vulgarity 
{flgtdmyatvay^, respectively termed vag-rasa and vastu-rasa. 
The name of the opposite of mddhiirya is not given, but the 
opposite of srutyanuprdsa is ulbana-varndvrtti (i. 35)” and that 
of agrdmyatva is grdmyatva, the latter rejected in both the 
Margas. 

(v) sukuindrata, or absence of harshness due to the use of 
soft vocobles, the opposite being termed ni^thiira or dlpta^ 

(vi) artha-vyakti, or explicitness of sense (common to both 

the Margas, the opposite neyatva or ueyarthatva being rejected 
in both). 


dijyate gauda-vartmani. .It implies that in his opinion the Viparyayas 
arc generally found in the Gauda Marga and not the ten Gunas. The 
word prdyas is significant, and the older commentators draw attention 
to It. Thus, Tarunavacaspati : prayah-iabdah arthavyaktyaudarya- 
samadhyadayo gnna ubhaya-sadharana iti dariayati ; Hrdayaugaraa : 
prayo-grahanam sukalya-nivriyartham, lena arihavyakty-audarya- 
samudhi-guna ubhaya-marga-tulya iii gamyatc. Some of the Gunas, 
therefore, are common to both the Margas. 

11 The inityanuprasa is the name given to the grouping of similar 

sounds which exist between letters belonging to the same such 

as kaiijha, jalu, murdhan, danta etc. It is thus distinguished from 
'ianianuprasa. The subdivisions of anuprasa are infinite; but Bhoja 
c . 11 . 71f) gives an elaborate scheme of classification containing six main 
vanctic^ VIZ. iruti, rrtli, varna, pada, nama-dvirukti and laia. 

, "pr Ihc meaning of the terms gramyatva and occurring in 
this definition, sec below ch. iv. 

13 This implies “an excess of a wild variety of Anuprasa” as 
V. Raghavan interprets it {Srngara-pr. pt. ii, p. 283). For an historical 
analysis of the Gunas of Dandin and Vamana, see this work of 
V. Raghavan fpp. 282-299). 

14 DIpta is explained by Dandin as Krcchrodya=hard to pronounce. 
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(vii) udaratva, or elevation consisling of the expression 
of some high merit (common to both the Margas). 

(viii) Ojas or force due to the presence of compounds 
{common to both the Margas, but the Vaidarbha attempts a 
simpler kind of prose, while the Gauda attempts a hightened 
style both injprose and in verse, long compounds prevailing 
in the latter case). 

(ix) kanti, or agreeableness due to conformity to general 
usage : in other words, absence of the unnatural, the exaggera- 
ted or the grotesque, the opposite being atyukti. 

(x) samadhi. or transference of the qualities or actions of 
one thing to another, i. e. metaphorical expression generally 
(common to both the Margas). 

It will be noticed that the above enumeration of the liter- 
ary excellences of diction, which differs greatly from that of 
Bharata^', is neither exhaustive nor strictly logical. The ariha- 
vyakti. for instance, may well be iocluded in the prasdda. 
The de&nition of udaratva is rather vague, so also is that of 
kSnii, in both of which Daodio apparently admits subjective 
valuations not clearly indicated. Agaio. the madhurya, though 
defined primarily as a particular mode of word'arraDgemeut. 
is regarded more or less as a subtle excellence which defies 
analysis*'. A similar indefinable psychological factor is 
apparently admitted in the samSdhi. the definition of which 
makes it difficult to distinguish from it poetic figures like 
riipaita or metaphor, where there is also poetic superimposi- 
tion of an object or its qualities on auother. It is quite possi- 
ble that from Dandin's point of view, the difference between 
the samadhi-guija and the rupaka-alaiftkara may consist in the 
fact in the Guna there is a transference only of the qualities 
or actions of one thing to another, while in the Alainkara 

15 See above pp. 12-15. 

16 Dantjio’s treatment implies that he considers it both as a SabJa- 
suija (illustrated in i. 53) and as an arthafuna (illustrated in i. 64), 
although this distinction is not mentioned by him (but cf. the word 
vibhakta in i. 68). 

29 
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either one dharmhi itself is substituted for another, or the 
new dhanna entirely supplants the existing dJiarnw. But 
this process of poetic transference is essentially a mode of 
figurative expression resting finally on lak^ana, and Vamana 
would regard Dandin’s definition of the sciviudlii-gtiua as 
constituting the figure vakrokti which, in his opinion, consists 
in a similar transference based on resemblance. 

It must also be pointed out that some of Dandin’s Gunas 
refer to sabda (word), some to arlha (sense), while others 
to both these elements. The mddhurya and sukuniarata are 
primarily sabda-gmias. depending on the use of specific voca- 
bles, while between themselves the mddhurya requires sound- 
alliteration, and sukiimdrald the prevailing use of tender 
vocables. But the use of words or syllables suggesting a 
vulgar sense must be avoided in mddhurya, a fact which • 
precludes us from taking it strictly as a sahda-guna. Dandi^jO 
docs not make a hard-and-fast distinction between iabdCa- 
gunas and artha-gujias, as his successor Vamana does; b/^ut 
taking his definitions as they stand, it would appear that] he 
probably regards, some of them (c. g. slcsa, samatd, sukunuyj. 
raid or ojas, all of which refer to sound-effects) as constitutinijg 
what later theorists would call sabda-gunas, and others (e. g.. 
prasdda. artha vyakti, udaratva, kdnli or samUdhi) as con- 
stituting artha-gunas ; while Gunas like mddhurya he would 
in the same way classify as belonging both to sabda and 
artha. Dandin himself was perhaps conscious of the defective 
nature of his classification, and consequently added (i. 101- 
102) that in the midst of a general agreement regarding the 
usage of Gunas, there always exist differences between writers 
and writers as regards the emotional value of their composi- 
tion or their artistic presentation. 

After dealing with the Gunas in relation to the two oppo- 
site types ai Marga, Dandin begins (ch. ii) the treatment of 
those poetic embellishments which arc specifically called 
Alarnkaras or poetic figures. It must be distinctly understood 
that the word alamkdra is used by Dandin in the general sense 
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of that which causes beauty in poetry, kavya-sobhakaran 
dharman alamkaran pracakgale, ii 1. It appears to include 
in its wide scope both Gunas and Alaqrkards properly so 
called. Referring to his own discussion of the Gunas in the 
previous chapter, in relation to the Vaidarbha Marga of which 
they constitute the essence, Dandin speaks of them in ii. 3 as 
alamkaras, and goes on to mention the figures as sadbaranam 
alamkara-jStam. In other words, poetic figures are Alamkaras 
common to both the Matgas (sadharana), while Gunas are 
Alamkaras belonging exclusively to the Vaidarbha. He says, 
therefore, at the outset of his treatment of the poetic figures 
(ii. 3) 

kBicin marga-vibhasSrsham uktah prag opy oJoipkrlyaJ,}/, 

sadharatjam alatpkara-iatam adya pradarSyatel I 
•'For the purpose of classifying the margas, some alarijkaras 
have been already spoken of (by me in the previous chapter) ; 
now are shown those afafrtkdrus which are common (to both 
the margas)”. Taruoavacaspati rightly comments, on this 
verse*' : “The ilega and the like are already spoken of as 
the ten guijat. If it is objected, therefore, that they cannot 
also be called alarjtkBras, the reply is that the characteristic 
of an consists in its capacity of embellishing, and 

that on account of this characteristic they (gunas) are also 
alamkaras. The learned teachers have already said that the 
guijas are indeed alamkaras. Hence olarpkaras, like the 
Slefa, which ate essentially gu^as, were mentioned before to 
indicate the diSerence between the (two) marges ; but now are 
enumerated those alamkaras which are common to the two 
margas." Dandin, it may be pointed out, uses the word alarn-^ 


17 purvatn SUsSdayo data gunS Ity^uktam. Ka:ha'r\ te'lamkSra 
ucyanU iti cel, Sobhakaratvam hi alarnkBradal^anam, taUakfona-yosSt 

te'pyalarnkarah .gund alatpkSra eva iiy dcarySlj latali Sleid- 

dayo gunatmakalamkBrah purratp mUrga-pnbheda-pTttdarianBya ukiah„ 
IdSnlrn tu mSrsa-dvaya'SddharanB alamkard ucy ante. 
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kriya in same general sense in iii. 137 (or iv. 14 in Madras ed,). 
From what is said above it follows that Dandin does not 
make a fundamental theoretic distinction between the ginra 
and the alamkara as such (as later writers from Vamana 
onwards do), but apparently regards them both essentially 
as alamkara, takirig the word in its wider sense of that which 
embellishes ; the gunas being of primary importance as essen- 
tials of a good diction, and the alamkaras (i, e. poetic figures) 
of subsidiary value as constituents of diction, both good and 
bad. It is noteworthy that Dandin never makes a confusion 
in the use of the two terms, but invariably applies the former 
term to denote (except in one case in ii. 364) the literary ex- 
cellences of diction (i. 42, 76, 81, 100), and the latter to desig- 
nate the poetic figures to which the name is traditionally 
restricted (ii. 7, 116, 214, 220, 268, 300, 340, 359 ; iii. 141. 
alamkarata in ii. 237, 287, 367). . In this way he practically 
foreshadows, if he does not theoretically develop, the rigid 
differentiation of the Guna and the Alamkara of the Riti 
school. 

The subsidiary alamkaras, consisting of poetic figures, arc 
dealt with by Dandin in two chapters (ii and iii), devoted 
respectively to the treatment of the verbal {sabda-) and ideal 
figures {artha-alamkaras). He does not expressly state this 
distinction, which is implied in his treatment, but he gives his 
general opinion that verbal tricks like those of yamaka are 
not especially attractive {naikdnta-madUuram). He deals with 
them, however, in greater detail than his predecessor 
Bhamaha, The pm/je/Z/co (conundrum),*® for instance, which 
is merely alluded to in one verse by Bhamaha, is elaborately 
discussed and illustrated by Dandin (iii. 96-124) who mentions 
sixteen different kinds of this figure. He also gives a detailed 
treatment of yamaka, and defines with illustrations such 

18 Some prahelikas arc already mentioned by Bana. Bhamaha in 
a somewhat obscure verse states that a prahelika is a serious compo- 
sition possessing varied constituent meanings as well as the tricks of 
vamaA'o, and is so called in Rama^arman's Acyiitotiara. Dandin men- 
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difficult tricks as gomutrika. ardha-bhrama and sarvato- 
bhadra. 

To the Arthalamkaras, however, Dandio naturally pays 
greater attention. He mentions by name (li. 4-7) only thirty- 
five poetic figures'* : but the special feature of his treatment, 
as contrasted with those of Bbamaha and Vanaana, consists 
in his attempt to make a large number of subordinate varieties, 
the most remarkable instance being that of upamd. which has 
thirty-two subdivisions, of which eight at least have the value 
of independent figures to later writers. Dan^in also anticipates 
Udbhata in pointing out the importance of as the cause 
of special charm in other figures (ii. 362). and agrees with 
Bhamaha in holding that the aiiSayokti is essential in all 
poetic Ggures (ii. 220). Ihe term vaAroi;r/ is used only once 
and is reserved by him as a collective name of all poetic 
figures barring the svabliSvokU, According to Dap^fn’s 
scheme (as indicated in H. 362). the whole realm of poetic 
figures can be divided into two distinct groups, consisting of 
svabhavokil, on the one hand, and vakrokii, on the other. By 
the former, which he characterises as the first or primary 
figure {Sdyd alaqikrtili), he implies a plain and direct descrip- 
tion of things belonging to a genus {jSli), or of an action 

tions 16 kinds of praU<llk3. Rudrata, like Dapdin. deals with the 
prahelikS as well as the cilra-bantthat in some detail. Dut VSmana 
excludes them. Some of (be ciVra-tand/ias are mentioned by Baijaand 
MSgha. Under the seneral designation of citra'kSvya, they are dis- 
credited by Xnandavardbana, and their importance diminished in later 
Poetics. They became the subject of specialised treatises like the 
Vidagdha'muklia-mandana of DharmadSsa SOri (vol. i, pp. 283*84^ 

19 The hgures dealt wi(b in (heir order of treatment are : svabha- 
vokli, upomO, rupaka, dipaka,Bv(Ul, Sk/epa, arthdniara-nyasa, vyailreka, 
vibh3van3, samasokti, atiSayokti,utprekf3. helu, tuk^ma, leSa (ot tava), 
ya{/i3‘Samkfiya (cr somkhySna or Antwtfk preyas, rasayat, Br/asvin, 
parySyokta, samSIiita, MStia, apahituti, f/eja. viSefokti,lulya‘yogU3,- 
virodha, aprastuia-praSa/piS, vySio’Xiull, nldarianS, tahoktl, pariv^lli, 
aris.samkhiiaiad bhSiika. Tlic verses iL 4-7, which give a prefatory 
list of figures, arc suspected to be an taterpolation, but the list sub- 
stantially agrees with (he poetic figures dealt with in cb. ii. 
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(kriya), of a quality (giina), or of an individual idravya)‘°. In 
this so-called natural description, there is apparently no scope 
for any artificial or ingenious mode of expression, and it 
should, therefore, be distinguished from all other poetic devices, 
figurative or otherv/ise, collectively designated as the vakro- 
Among other figures, defined by Dandin for the first 
time, may be mentioned the avrtti, lesa (=vyajokti or vyaja- 
stuti), suksma and beta (the last included by Udbham in his 
kavya-lihgd). He does not define ananvaya and sasamdeha, 
calling them asadharampamd and samsayopamd respectively, 
and includes iipmnd rupaka and utprek^avayava under rupaka 
and iitpreksa respectively. With Bhamaha, he alludes to 
vartta (i. 85), which is apparently illustrated by Bhatti, but 
v/hich disappears from later Poetics, being included perhaps 
in the scope of svabhdvokti. The pralivastupamd is not an 
iudependent figure in Dandin but a variety of upama, while 
the samahita of Dandin is different from the same figure of 
Udbhata and Vamana. These fev/ instances would indicate 
that, compared with the work of his predecessor, Dandin’s 
w'ork attempts to present many nev/ ideas. Possessing great 
inventive pov/ers and gift -of lucid exposition, as well as a 
notable degree of scholastic acumen, he endeavoured not only 
to refute and correct in many places the earlier view's, but 
sometimes gave a nev/ shape to them. 

It v/ill be convenient to examine here briefly the doctrine 
of Dosa, v/hich forms a counterpart of the doctrine of Guna 
enunciated by the Rlti school. Dandin mentions, after Bha- 
rata, ten flav/s or Dojas of literary composition (eh. iii. 125f, 
or ch. iv Madras ed.), but he defines them differently in most 
cases. They are in name and substance identical v/ith Bha- 

20 These terms are to be taken in the sense they have in grammar 
(and not as they have in philosophy). 

21 This interpretation is supported by Dandin’s commentators (see 
Madras ed. pp. 201-2). We have already dealt v/ith the question in our 
Introd. to Vakrokti-fivita, 2nd Ed. pp. xiv f. Sec above pp. 48£. 

22 Sec above pp. 9-11. Also Jacobi in S(>. der preuss. Akad. xxiv. 
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maha’s first list of t)o§as noted above**, with the only excep- 
tion of the eleventh fault of defective logic, which is recognised 
by Bhamaha but vigorously rejected by Daijdin as a fault 
difficult to judge and unprofitable to discuss. But even with 
reference to this fault, Dandin agrees with Bhamaha in the 
enumeration of its six subdivisions. With regard to Bhamaha’s 
second list of faults, which concern the inner essence of poetry 
they would correspond in general to the Doja (or rather the 
opposites of Guna) which Dandin mentions as being absent in 
the Vaidatbha Marga and as generally characterising the 
opposite Gauda Marga. We have noted that some of these 
Guna-viparyayas are expressly named by Dandin. They are (i) 
the opposite of ileja, called iiihila (ii) the oppisite of prasada, 
called vyittpanna (iii) the opposite of samcita. called vaifamya 
(iv) the opposite of called dlpto (v) the opposite 

■of kSnti, called atyukti (vj) the opposite of artha-vyakti, called 
neyatvatini (vli) the opposite of mAdAuryc (unoamedj. These 
form seven faults as against ten of Bhamaha. but Dandin 
speaks of the excellences udSratva.' samSdhi (and probably 
ejas) as having no opposites (or corresponding faults), inas- 
' much as they are common to both the Margas. DapqtiD does 
not regularly deal with Upamli-do$as. 

But Dandin does not enter into the question first raised by 
Bharata as to whether the Dojas in Poetiesarepositiveentities 
or mere negations of Gunas. Bharata holds that Gunas signify 
nothing more than the negative condition of dosSbhava. so 
that Dosas are, in his opinion, positive entities, from which 
the Gunas are known by implication. It is clear from Dandin’s 
treatment, however, that he mentions in ch. iv the external 
faults apparently as positive entities, after the manner of 
Bhamaha ; while the essential fanlis are taken as negations of 
some of the Gupas of the Vaidarbha Marga and consequently 
as positive characteristics of the Gauda Marga. He attempts 
to avoid the controversy by making use of the distinction of 
1922, pp. 222-3. On Daijdia’s idea of Doja see V. Rashavan, Singara- 
prakSia, pt. iif p. 234f. > 
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( 2 ) 

VaMANA 

Vamana’s work*‘, in comparison with Dan^in’s, shows 
further progress and elaboration of the ideas discussed above. 
Indeed, what is vague and unsystematic in Dan^in appears 
fully developed and carefully set forth in Vamana. who 
may thus be fittingly regarded as the best representative of 
the Rithsystem. To Vamana belongs the credit of being the 
first writer on Poetics who, before the Dhvaoikara and 
Anandavardhana, gave us a well thought-out and carefully 
outlined scheme of Poetics, no longer naive or tentative, which 


came to be defined generally as rasSpaharjaka (Vitvan^tba) ; but specilie 
rtuo'dosdj also came to be defined and discussed. The question whether 
tbe Oosa is nliya or aniiya (already raised by 6b Imaha and Rudratal is 
solved by supposing that a Dora may sometimes become a Guna if it 
helps (and not binders) the developmerit of ibe Rasa. Mammataand 
most later theorists accept the distinction of Do$as relating to pnda. 
\llkya and crlhti ; but they speak also of rasa-dofas and oteqiAdra* 
do}as. The later opinion regarding tbe respective character ofGuna 
and Dofa appears to be that each of them conveys a positive meaning, 
in spite of the fact that some Dosas approach the condiifon of gn>.>d- 
bbdva and some Cunas approach the condition of dosSbhSva, Even 
Dapditt in ch. tv separately meatiooa ten Dofas wbich be does not 
regard as constituting tbe opposite of any of his Guijas. 

24 Instead of having adhyOyas first and adhikaranas thereunder, 
V3mana reverses the order of older auira-wtiters and divides his work 
into five od/iifcoranas, each of which consists of two ad/iydyas (except- 
ing the first and the fourth which contain three each), the whole work 
thus having five adhikaranas and twelve adhySyas, The arrangement 
of these adhikararyas is as follows. I. Sanrai dealing with the object 
of poetry, persons qualified to receive instructions in the subject, the 
Riti and its subdivisions, the subsidiary aids and divisions of poetry. 
U. do}a-darJana: treating of tbe defects or flaws of composition. 111. 
guitO'vivfcana : considering the Capas or excellences of composition. 
IV. Blamkarika: devoted to tbe definition and illustration of poetic 
iTgures. k\ pnfyvgiHw.' tbrit}' ohr pueViv- cuuveinVvnTif snnypnr- 

priety of poetic usages, aed iahda iuddki (corresponding to tbe last 
chapter of Bhimaba’s wetk), explabing grammatical solecism. 
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in spite of its theoretic defects, is in some respects unique 
and valuable. 

The enquiry as to what is the 'soul’ or essence of poetry is 
for the first time definitely posed and systematically worked 
out by Vamana ; his predecessors, to whom the ‘body’ of 
poetry was more important, never having troubled themselves 
with this question Vamana lays down in clear terms: fitir 
utma kavyasya ‘the Riti is the soul of poetry’ (i. 2. 6) ; and 
working out this figurative description he points out (on i. 1. 1) 
that the word (iabda) and its sense (ariha) constitute the 
‘body’, of which the soul is the Riti--\ He defines the Riti 
as vms{apada-racand or particular arrangement of words. 
This particularity (vasi^iya) of arrangement, again, rests upon 
certain definite combination of the dilTerent Gunas or fixed 
excellences of composition. For instance, of the three kinds 
of Riti proposed by Vamana, the Vaidarbha unites all the 
ten Gunas, the Gaud! abounds in ojas and kanti. the Paficall 
is endowed with mddhurya and saukumarya. This is how 
Vamana would distinguish the different Ritis from one 
another. On these three Ritis poetry takes its stand, just as 
painting has its substratum in the lines drawn on the canvas 
(on 1, 2, 13). The Vaidarbhl is of course recommended, for 
it contains all the excellences ; and as the genius of each 
diction is peculiar to itself, Vamana rejects the view that the 
other two inferior dictions ought to be practised as steps 
leading up to the Vaidarbhl. He argues thai the proper 

25 Vamana says (i. 1. 1) that the word kavya applies in strictness 
to word and sense embellished with Guna and Alamkiira, but it is 
employed in the secondary sense {bhaktyU) to mere word and sense. By 
Kavya-Sarira he means elsewhere fi. 3. 30) itivrtia or the content or 
subject-matter of poetry. But the first chapter of his work is designated 
^arlra ; and on i. 2. 6 he says that the word iorira must be understood 
after the word kavya in the Sutra, meaning thereby that Kavya con- 
sisting of word and sense is the Sarlra, of which the Atman is Riti. 
For the history of the concept of Riti see V. Raghavan, Some Concepw, 
pp. 331-372 ; Prakash C. Lahiri, Concepts of Riti and Ciina, Dacca 
University 3937. 
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<iiction cannot be attained by one who begins with the im- 
proper. If the weaver practises weaving with jute, he does 
not attain proficiency in the weaving of silk. It will be seen 
irom this analysis of the three kinds of diction that the Vai- 
darbh! is the complete or ideal one which unifies all the poetic 
excellences, whereas the other two encourage extremes. The 
One Jays stress on the grand, the glorious or the imposing, 
the other on softness and sweetness, whereby the former loses 
itself often in bombast, the latter in prolixity. It will be 
noticed also that the names of the different Ritis are derived 
from those of particular countries, and Vamana expressly 
says in this connexion (i. 2. 10) that the names are due to 
the fact of particular excellence of diction being prevalent in 
the writings of particular countries**- This makes it probable 
that the theory of diction, peculiar to this school, originally 
arose from the empirical analysis of the prevailing peculiar- 
ities of poetic expression in different places, and furnishes 
another proof of the general a posteriori character of the 
discipline itself,*' 

26 vidarbha gaudo-pSUcSlefu ietra$yaHi karlbh)r yaihB-sverBpam 
\tpa\abdhatvad tat-samUkhiH. na punar deSailf Urttcld upakrlyele 
^dvydnSm. 

27 la the absence of proper data, it is not possible to determiae 
(vhen the disiinctiqn betn^een (he Eastern and Souibero styles— Cauda 
and Vaidarbha— was first recognised. We have already noted that BSpa 
.peaks of people of different localities affecting different tricks of style, 
lome putting stress on sound, tome on sense, while others indulgingin 
1 play of fancy. In Dandin's timetbe distinction must have been fully 
established. Jacobi iMShSrS}{n,-pp. X>i) suggests that the simpler 
/aidatbba style was a reaction against the older and more ornate Gauda- 
:tyle (which Dand>Q disfavours), and that it came into existence pro- 
bably in the 3rd century A. D., being known to us from Hala’s 
Jt3p!oJa/HSih century A.D.). It is possible to argue, on the contrary, that 
he Cauda-style itself is a sign of further development or decadence, 
xhibitiflga tendency toamoreelaborato style (at opposed to an earJjcr 
nd jUrtyiUr V^arbba-stvlel which we find, as a matter of_praclice, 
sserting itself more and more in later decadent Sanskrit K3vya. Cf 
Ceith, CiflWicni Sanskrit £./ferflf»re p.JO. 
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It should be observed that the term Riti is hardly equiva- 
lent to the English word ‘style’, by which it is often rendered 
but in which there is always a distinct subjective valuation. 
Although artha (i. e. sense or idea) is admitted as an element 
by Sanskrit writers, the Riti consists essentially of the objec- 
tive beauty of representation (of the intended idea), ari.sing 
from a proper unification of certain clearly defined excellen- 
ces, or from an adjustment of sound and sense. It is, no 
doubt, recognised that appropriate ideas should find appro- 
priate expression ; or in other words, the outward expression 
should be suitable to the inward sense. Bharata goes further 
and formulates that in the drama the expression should also 
be in keeping with the temperament and character of the 
speaker to whom it is attributed. But at the same time, the 
Riti is not, like the style, the expression of poetic individua- 
lity, as it is generally understood by Western Criticism, but it 
is merely the outward presentation of its beauty called forth 
by a harmonious combination of more or less fixed literary 
‘excellences,’ Of course, the excellences are supposed to be 
discernible in the sense or import, as much as in the verbal 
arrangement, but this subjective content is not equivalent to 
the indefinable element of individuality which constitutes the 
charm of a good style. If we accept the nomenclature of a 
modern analyst of style^®, we may say that the Sanskrit 
authors admit what .he would call the ‘mind’-in-style, as a 
subject of technical formulation, but not the ‘soul’-in-slyle. 
wnich is elusive and which they leave to individual writers to 
evolve in their own way. 

28 Walter Pater’s essay on Style in his A pprcciations. V. Raeliavan 
iSomc Concepts, p. 140) demurs to our views ; but it docs not help to 
refer to Demetrius or Aristotle ; for we are not concerned here with" 
European classical literature but with modern literature, as viewed by 
Walter Pater or BenedoUe Croce. It is not until we come to Kuntaka 
that poetry is brought in strict relation to poetic individuality 
svabhava) or poetic conception {kavi-pratibha). This is admitted by 
Raghavan himself. 
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Vamana, therefore, teaches that the Gunas are essential in 
poetry, as they go to make up the RIti, which is the ‘soul’ of 
poetry. The objection of the author of the EKaval'i (p. 51) is 
that to conceive the Gunas, on the one hand, as the principal 
•element and therefore as something fit to be adorned (upas- 
Aarya) and (o call them, on the other hand, properties that 
adorn poetry (upaskaraka,) involves contradiction in terms. 
This raises only a scholastic quibble which does not bear 
serious examination. The Gunas ate. no doubt, spoken of as 
dabdartliayor dharmah, but this, as the commentator points 
out, js« loose or popular use of the term ; for. strictly speak- 
ing, they are concerned directly with Rill {guri3 vosluio rlli- 
niftha api, upacarac chabda dliarma iiy uktam p. 69, ed. 
Benares), which is described as gunatma. To the objection that 
these entities have no absolute existence, VSmana replies that 
their existence is vouched by their cognition as such by men 
<3ltiM(satiivedyatva( iii. 1.26, on which comm..? sahpdaya- 
jntiivedanasya v/;ayotvdt). and that these exceliecces are not 
found in all cases of recitation but depend upon the presence 
or absence of certain weli-defined characteristics (itt. 2. 2S 
’and Vftti). 

Like Dapi^io. Vamana enumerates the Gupas as ten, which 
appears to have been the standard number from Bharata's 
time, but he really doubles the number by clearly diflerentiat- 
JDg between the iabda-gunas and the artha-gunas, and regard- 
ing each Guija as belonging respectively to iabda and orlfia. 
In other words, each Guna is looked at from two different 
points of view, and the dislioclion thus proposed between 
verbal and Ideal excellences comes in. as technically put, 
according as the word or the idea Is the denotcr (vacaka) or 
the denoted (vdeyfl). We find in Vamana, for the first time, 
the definite classification of Gunas of Sabda and Artha 
respectively. This sharp distinction, no doubt, clears away 
.some of the vagueness surrounding definitions of Bharata’s 
and Dandin’s individual Gunas ; and Vamana, though widely 
differing from his predecessors in the peculiar connotation 
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he attaches to some of them, is careful in distinguishing the 
allied Gunas from one another. In most essentials Vamana 
undoubtedly continues and expands Dandin’s somewhat 
unsystematic scheme, but his definitions bear in some cases 
an altogether different complexion, and justify us in presum- 
ing that Vamana develops his ideas from elsewhere, as he 
himself often supports his analysis by verses quoted from 
unknown sources (e. g. under iii. 1. 9. 25 ; 2. 15 etc.). 

His scheme of the Gunas may be tabulated thus : 

sabda-guna Artha-guna 


i. ojas, or compactness 
of word-structure {gadba- 
bandhatva, where bandha= 
pada~racana iii. 1. 4) 

ii. prasdda, or laxity of 
structure (sailhilya) 


iii. sleya, or coalescence 
of words resulting in smooth- 
ness {inasrnatvam. yasmin 
sail bahuny. api padany 
ekavad bhasante) 

iv. samata, or homo- 
geneity of manner, i, e., of 
construction {margabhedah, 
yeua mdrgenopakramas tasya- 
tydgah) 

V. samadlii, or symmetry 
due to orderly ascent and 
■descent, i.e. when the heigh- 
tening effect is toned down 
by softening effect, and vice 
versa {arohavaroha-krama) 


i. ojas, or maturity of 
conception {arthasya praii- 
dhih) 

ii. prasada, clearness of. 
meaning (artha-vaimalya) by 
avoidance of superfluity {ami- 
payogi-parivarjandt, as Abhi- 
navagupla explains) 

iii. sleya, or coalescence 
or commingling of many 
ideas (ghafana) 


iv. samata, or non- 
relinquishment of proper 
sequence of ideas {prakra- 
mabheda) 

V. samadhi, or grasping 
of the original meaning 
arising from concentration 
of the mind {arlha-dryiih. 
samddbi-kuranalvdt) 
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Sabda-guna Artha-guna 

vi. madhitrya. or distinct- vi. madhurya. or sftikirg- 
ness of v/oids(pfihak-padatva) ness of utterance (ukii-vaici- 
due to absence of long irya)< i- e. in an impressive 
compounds (sainasa-doirghya- periphrastic manner for 

, mvrili) special charm 

vii. saukiimdrya, or free- vii. saukumarya. or free- 

dom from harshness (ajara- dora from disagreeable or 
fhatva) inauspicious ideas (aparusya) 

viii. udaratS, or liveliness (viii. udarats. or delicacy 
in which the words seem as i. e, absence of vulgarity 
if they are dancing (yasmin (agramyatva) 

sati mtyanttva padani) i. e. 
padfl-v/cc /ledaf? 

ix. artha-vyakti. or ex- ix. ariha-vyakli, or expll- 
plicitness of words whereby ciiness of ideas which makes 
the meaning is easily oppte- the nature of things clear 

'hcnded {jhaiitya-artlia-prath ivastU'SvabhSva-sphutatva) 
patti betutvd) 

X. kanii, or brilliance, x. kUnil. or prominence 
i.e. richness of words of the rasas {dlpta-rosatva) 
(auifyalya) 

It will be seen from this brief enumeration that Varna na*s- 
Gupas differ considerably from those of Bharata or Da^din. 
Vamana’s ojas, for instance, would correspond to Daridin’s 
ilesa, while Dandin’s madAHryo is split up into prtliak-padatva 
and agramyatva. Vamana brings in the idea of Rasa in the 
arlha-guna kanti (cf. Bharata’s kanti). thereby admitting it 
in one of the essentials of poetry, while Da^din acknowledges 
it in some of the non-essential poetic figures. Vamana’s . 
artha-guna artha-vyakti would be regarded by Dapdin as an 
instance of svabhSvokti alamkara. But it must be observed 
that Vamana’s scheme, while being ' more systematic and 
thus marking an advance on the speculation of Dandin’s. is 
hardly satisfactory as a whole. The somewhat pedantic 
classification of Gunas, into external and , internal, verbal and 
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ideal, is in itself open to objections and has been controverted 
by later theorists-”. The distinctions are sometimes uncon- 
vincing, and it is natural to suspect that they are made for 
the sake of symmetry of having two sets each of ten excell- 
ences. Taking the individual Gunas, it appears that Vamana 
himself was perhaps conscious of the defective nature of some 
of his definitions, although he must have elaborated the ten 
Gunas according to some current convention. For instance, his 
sabda-guna prasdda is merely a negation of his ojas ; Vamana 
himself admits this and adds the qualification that the 
prasada is an excellence when appearing along with ojas and 
not by itself, for when it appears by itself it is clearly a defect. 
If it is objected that there cannot be a combination of two 
such contradictory Gunas, Vamana replies that such a com- 
bination is a fact of common experience. Vamana’s sle^a 
is rejected by Mammata as an independent excellence, inas- 
much as it is only a particular form of ojas. In the same 
way, the saukumarya is not admitted by later theorists on the 
ground that it is merely the negation of the defeet of harsh- 
ness, just as Vamana’s uddratd is a negation of vulgarity 
igramyatva). His saimdhi as an artha-gum is different from 
Dandin’s samadhi, but it is hardly an ‘excellence,’ It is 
supposed to consist in comprehending the original meaning, 
but this happens in the case of all compositions ; for there 
can hardly be any poetry, worth the name, of which the 
meaning is not comprehended. These and other objections 
are brought forward by Mammata and his followers, who 
protest against this needless multiplication and differentiation 
of the Gunas, and who sum up the literary ‘qualities,’ which 
they admit as an embellishment of the principal sentiment 
(Rasa) of the composition, under three broad categories, 
differentiated on entirely psychological grounds, viz., ojas 
(energy), prasada (lucidity) and madhurya (sweetness). 

29 c. g. Mammata viii, Hemacandra pp. 195-200, Manikya-candra 
pp. 19]f, Jagannatha 62f etc. 



It is also noteworthy that the Riti-system assigns to some 
of the Gunas functions which other systems assign to 
Alamkaras or poetic figures. Vamana’s anha-guM kanti 
corrcspoads to figures like rasavai of the Alamkara-system.** 
while Dandin’ssoniaiW in some cases will be equivalent to 
the Tiipaka and analogous metaphorical figures. Vamana’s 
artha-guna artha-vyakti is nothing more than the svabhavokti 
of Dandin. and Dandin’s kanti only defines the limit, as 
Hemacandra puts it. to the figure ati^ayoktl iseyam atiia- 
yokter yantranU, na punar gu^ntaram). On the basis of 
Bhamaha’s vakrokti, the later writers of the Alarnkara 
school, wc shall see. postulate ukti-vaicitrya as the fundamen- 
tal principle of all figurative expression, but this is compre- 
hended merely as one of the excellences by Vamana’s defini- 
tion of the artha-guna madhurya. 

It will be clear from the above, as well as from the 
elaborate review of the Guna-doctrine by Hemacandra (pp. 
195-200) and MacUcyacandra (pp. 2910 that the writers of 
the Kiti school, especially the followers of Dapi^ia and 
Vamaoa, diSer widely in their attempts at defining and 
classifying the Gu^as. and that such attempts are open to 
criticism. Some of Bharata’s defioitiODS. on the other hand, 
do not always agree with those cither of Dandio or Vamana. 
For instance, Bbarata’s ojas. which consists in the use of 
high-sounding compound words of varied stiikingness, may 
correspond to Dai^din’s o/oa. but Hemacandra states that the 
essence of this Guna consists in imparting loftiness to an 
object which is low or treated with contempt. Again. Bharata’s 
prasada, corresponding (o Dandin’s sartiddbi, is a metaphori- 
cal mode of expression, which Vamana would include in bis 
peculiar definition of the valtfokri-tigure, and which comes 
generally under lakfand or upacara of later theorists. Bbara- 
ta’s udard diflets considerably from Vamana’s uddratd which 
does not comprehend, as Bharata’s udara does, the Rasas and 
Bhavas in its scope ; but it corresponds partially to Vamana’s 
30 For tbis reason VSmaoa does not define the rasavat as a fignre. 

30 
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artha-giim kanti. At the same time, it would seem that, 
in spite of such minor discrepancies, Bharata’s scheme 
of the Gunas as a whole is developed to its furthest possibili- 
ties by Vamana, That there are inevitable differences in the 
definition of particular Gunas in the earlier W'riters on the 
subject, and that the whole doctrine, despite the care of its 
exponents, is still unsatisfactory, only indicate the fruitless- 
ness of the efforts of early theorists in comprehending all the 
literary excellences of a composition within the hard-and- 
fast limits of a few categories, on the interpretation of which 
they spend so much ingenuity but on which they cannot in 
the nature of things arrive at any absolute agreement, 

Hemacandra and Manikyacandra in their review of 
this doctrine cite the opinion of an authority’*, called 
Mangala who, we are told, agrees with Bharata in his defini- 
tion of ojas and maintains with Vamana that Dandin is not 
right in emphasising it in the Gaudi RIti inasmuch as it is 
common to all Ritis. The only other reference to this 
writer is made by Raja^ekhara, who cites some opinions of 
this writer agreeing substantially with those of Vamana, 
and quotes at p, 14 a dictum from Mangala which occurs 
in a slightly different form in Vamana i. 2. 1. From these 
citations by Raja^ekhara it appears that Mangala, if be is 
not earlier in date than Vamana, belongs most probably 
to the same school of opinion. There can hardly be any 
doubt that the system existed even before Vamana gave a 
definite form to it ; and Vamana’s systematic formulation 
certainly obtained for it a large number of adherents and 
followers^ so that important later authors like Raja^ckhara, 
Hemacandra and Jayaratha cite with respect the opinions 
of the Vamanlyas, just in the same way as they cite the 
Audbhatas, the followers of Vamana’s contemporary and 
rival Udbhata. 

31 Vamana himself quotes some verses giving us ancient definitions 
of the various iabda-gunas (under iii. 1, 25). 
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After the Gupas. Vamaaa deals with the poetic figures 
or Alamkaras as elements of subsidiary importance. This 
definite differentiation of Gupa from Alamkara we meet 
for the first time in Vamana; for Bbamaha was indifferent 
to it, Dandln does not accept it, and Udbhata appears to 
have denied any difference**. At the outset Vamana 
states, no doubt, that poetry is acceptable from embellish- 
ment (alariikara) ; but he is careful to explain embellish- 
ment, not in the narrow sense of poetic figure, but in the 
broad and primary sense of beauty or charm (kSvyam grahyam 
alarttkSrSl, saundaryam alanikarah). He also points out that 
it is only in the secondary instrumental sense that the term 
aJanxkara or embelHsment is applied to simile and other poetic 
figures (alatjikftir alarrikSra^. kara^thvyutpatiyS punar alarjt- 
kSra-Sabdo'yam upamSdifu vartate). In this view, VSmana 
apparently develops logically Dap^lo’s teaching ; but Vamana 
does not make the presence of poetic figures a necessary 
cocdiiion. What makes poetry acceptable, in bis opinloc, is 
the presence of charm or beauty <i. e. Alaipkara in its broad 
sense of Saundarya) which he does not define and which is 
in some respects undeflnable**. The Riti and its constituent 
Guijas come in as a sine guo non in the production of this 
beauty, but the poetic figures only contribute to its heighten- 
ing. This distinction betweeu the Guna and the Alainkara 
as to their respective position in a formal scheme of Poetics, 
which is vaguely hinted at by Dapdio. is fully developed for 
the first time by Vamana (ili. 1. 1-3). The Gunas, being 
essential to the Rjli, arc defined as those characteristics which, 
create the charm of poetry {kavya-Sobhayafy kartaro dharmaJi) 
—a function which is assigned to both Gupas and Alamkaras 
by Dandin — but Alainkaras are such ornaments as serve to 
enhance the charm already so produced (tad-aiiSaya-hetavah). 

32 The distinctiOQ was esu^tished by the DhvanySlo^o- 

33 VSmana simply says that this beauty is to be attained by 
avoiding Do?as and employing Gupas and AlaqitSras (sa dojn-guijS- 
laiflk3ra‘fi3nSdi/t3bhy3m). 
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The Gunas are said to be nitya (permanent), implying that the 
Alamkaras are aniiya {piinar alamkara anitya iti gamyate eva, 
Kamadhenu com. p. 71), for there can be charm of poetry 
v.ithout the Alamkaras but no charm without the Gunas {tair 
vind kavya-sobhanupapalteh). In other words, the Guna 
stands to poetry in the samavaya~Tc]ation (see Kamadhenu 
on iii. 1. 4), v/hile the Alatnkara in smuyogfl-relation, samyoga 
being explained as mere conjunction and samavaya implying 
inseparable connexion or inherence {nHya-sanjbandhay*. 
To put it in the usual figurative language, the Guna is related 
to the ‘soul’ of poetry (viz. Riti), while the Alamkara rests 
merely on the ‘body’ (viz. sabda and artha). The Alamkara, 
without the Guna, cannot of itself produce the beauty of a 
poem, but the latter can do so without the former. But 
Vamana justifies at the same time the existence as such of 
the Alamkara as an element of poetry, and supports a phase 
of poetry, v/hich is indeed admitted by Anandavardhana but 
not properly dealt with by him. and which is elaborated only 
by his follov/er Ruyyaka who, however, takes his inspiration 
on this point from the VakroktijTvita-kara. 

Vamana’s treatment of the poetic figures is in some 
respects peculiar to himself in its general outline, as well as 
in the specific definition of individual figures. Vamana is 
the only old v/riter who deals with the smallest number of 
poetic figures"^. He recognises only two kinds of iabddla- 
mkdra, viz., yamaka (rhyming) and anuprdsa (alliteration). 
He rigidly excludes prahelikas and bandhas. With regard to 

34 This is criticised by Mammata viii, p. 470 ; for he maintains that 
Gunas like ojas and Alamkaras like antiprasa and upama reside in the 
relation of inherence (samavSya-sthiti), 

35 They are in their order of the treatment: yamaka, anuprasa, 
upama, prativastupama, samasokti, aprastuta-praiamsa, apahnuti, 
rupaka, ile.^a, vakrokti, utprekya, atiSayokti, samdeha. virodha, vibha- 
vana, ananvaya, upameyopamd, parivrtti, krama, dipaka, iiidariana, 
arthSntara-nyasa, vyatireka, vHcyokti, vyuja-siuti, vyajokti, tulya-yogitS, 
ak^epa, sahokii, samahiia, and snmsrj/i (including upamH-rupaka and 
utprekjavayava ): — 30 figures excluding Sarnsrsp. 
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the anhalamkaras, he lays down in general terms that the 
wpama or comparison lies at the root ol all poetic figures, 
which are defined in relation to it and to which is given 
the collective name of upant3-prapanc(^*. The importance 
of upama, involved in other figures, is recognised from 
Bhamaha’s time ; and consequently this figure, which is the 
source of all the figures grouped together by later writers as 
sadrSya-mula or aupamya-garbba Alainkatas, is always given 
a place of honour at the beginning of most treatises on Sans- 
krit Poetics’^: but Vamata goes to the extreme of defining all 
figures with reference to the idea of comparison, or in terms 
of the relation of the iipamana end the upameya. On account 
of this fundamental postulate, bis definitions of some of the 
figures differ widely from those given by other writers ; and 
he has also to exclude such figures as paryQyokta, preyas, 
rasavaU urjasvin, udatta, bhavika and suksma which he does 
not define. He gives a peculiar definition of the figure 
vakroktl as a mode of metaphorical expression. His viiefoktl 
would correspond to the rUpaka of Jagan&ltha, and his 
Bkfepa to the pratJpa or samasokti of some later writers. 
Vamana defines apahnuti as the concealment of one 
thing by a similar thing with a view to impose the character 
of the latter on the former ; in other words, the upameya is 
denied its nature and the iipamBna is established in its place. 
Dandin states chat denial of something and the representing 
of some other thing in its place constitute the figure which 
need not be based on aapamya ; and following him, some 
later writers (e. g. ViSvanatba) speak of a second variety of 

36 The comiDcntator expUios: prativauit-pramukhanam alamkBrS- 
HfliTV upamS-garbhatvBd upami-prapailca itt vyapadelah kftali (on iv. 3. 1). 

37 upamaivaneka-prakSra’VaicUryeitSlarpkSra-bljahhiiteli pralham' 
OTP nirdiUd, Ruyyalca p. 26; sBdftya'ilcchiuhxUfjo'l rupokaitipaka- 
dyantkaiatxikara-bViaiayopamBySk prathamam nirupqnam, MallioStha 
p. 195. Although UpamS need not be involved io all poelicfigures, 
VAmana appears to accept oatj those fiaures which ate based on poetic 
comparison, as i( imparts a special charm to them. 
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apahnuti in which there is no gamyamana 
comparison'®. 


aupamya or implied 


This brief summary of the views of the leading authors 
f this school will shew that the Riti-teachings mark a great 
a vance on the Alanikara-doctrine in many respects. There 
are many points which are common to both these systems ; 
but by clearly defining and working out the doctrine of Riti 

as that distinct characteristic of poetry which sharply 

parates it from dry philosophical or technical writings, the 

Riti school seems to have first suggested and started the 

enquiry (only hinted at by Bhamaha’s theory of vakrokti) as 

cinaffH essential charm of poetry, and anti- 

later h vicchitd (ot ukti-vaicUrya) elaborated 

doctrine^ adherents of the Alamkara- 

Bii t n ^vanikara pays an indirect compliment 

d mi7 1° . f'^st perceived, however 

with ^ nature of poetry, although he does not agree 

a stl s'^hool also goes 

Rasa am Alaipkara school in including 

Artha f r" characteristics (in Kanti as an 

tama Vamana’s partiality for the 

andTrom E to be the best form of composition 

(i 3 SO f P°ctry to proceed 

al'readv 1 i: 1 importance of Rasa. 

dramaLraicp'^^ fundamental in the drama by the 

one of the 

sal time -I w ' ^rtti). But. at the 

poetry comorer to make his definition of 

include thosL-nstales 

kavva-Cnhhn . t ^ develop no Rasa. The 

(H ) of.l / “ 'I ^°^^°tvs from Dandin 

(u. 1), or samdarya wh.ch conveys .he same general idea as 

38 C£ Uddyota, ed. Candorkar, p, 39. 
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the word 'beauty', is regarded as the ultimate lest of all 
poetry ; and this beauty, in his opinion, agreeing with the 
common-sense view of the matter, is realised by carefully 
worked-out diction, which avoids the damaging flaws by 
adopting primarily the so called literary excellences, as well 
as the poetic figures for the secondary purpose of heightening 
the effect thus produced. 

But the Riti-sysiem, in spite, of Vamana's well- 
reasoned formulation and the advocacy of bis followers, 
never appears to have wielded very great influence, 
and its existence was comparatively short-lived’*. 
There is no doubt that like the Rasa and the Alamkara- 
systems. it left its impress on later theories, but it never found 
a serious cnampioa a^ter VImana amodg latter-day writers, 
and its theories never found unqualified acceptance. Its 
geaerat doctrine of Riti began to be discredited and severely 
'Criticised from Aoandavardbaoa*s time as too crude an ex- 
planation of the nature of poetry ; and Mammala, the fore- 
most authority of the latest school, ingeniously combats and 
nets aside the leading views of Vamaoa. 

It may, however, be noted that some of the broad princi- 
ples enunciated by the Riti school have been tacitly recognis- 
ed by later theorists. The importance of Riti or diction, as 
such, became established as a stock-idea in Poetics : but it 
was accepted with grave modifications. It was accepted by 
the Dhvani school in so far as it contributed to the develop- 
ment of the rflja*d/jvflm’, and its chief characteristic was 
supposed to consist in an arrangement or disposition of 
words or letters for that purpose**. This modification natur- 
.ally diminished the value of all discussion and elaborate 

39 A commentator on VSmana, nameU Sabadeva, tells us that 
Vamana's work went out of vogue, and its tradition was restored by 
Bhatta MuLuIa who obtained a copy of the work. See notes to the 
KSvya-niimSmsa. ed. Gaekwad Oricatal Series, p. 5. 

40 rariya-saiflS^ato/jS-dhpr/niara, Anandavardbaaa p. 5; see also 
ii.Ml. 
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classification of the RItis into different types, and the function 
of the three Ritis of Vamana was made practically equiva- 
lent to the three Gunas admitted by the authors of the 
Dhvanyaloka ; but they do not yet appear to have lost all 
interest with later theorists. Even those writers, who do not 
subscribe to the doctrine either of the Riti school or of the 
Dhvani school, pay considerable attention to this question. 
Thus. Rudrafa adds lati to the enumeration of the three Ritis 
of Vamana, although by Riti Rudrafa means a deflnite usage 
of compound words. The Agni-purana accepts this fourfold 
classification, but the distinction is supposed to lie not only 
in the length or shortness of the sentences but also in the 
qualities of 'softness’ or 'smoothness', as well as in the pro- 
minence of metaphorical expression {upacara). Bhoja, who 
carries the elaboration still further, adds two more types of 
Riti to the Agnupuram's four. viz. magadhl and avantikd, the 
former being an intermediate diction between Vaidarbbi and 
Paficali, and the latter forming only a khanda^rili, i. e. a de- 
fective or incomplete type, Raja^ekhara in his Kavya-m'i- 
tndmsd gives us the same three Ritis as Vamana does, but in 
his Karpura-manjan he appears to speak of three Ritis. 
respectively named vacchomi (from Vatsagulma**), maahi 
{magadhl) and pamcalia (pahcalf). The older Vagbhata men- 
tions only two Ritis, viz., pancall and lafiya, the one having 
some compound words and the other having none ; but the 
younger Vagbhata accepts the three Ritis of Vamana and 
classifies them on the basis of the three excellences, mddhurya, 
oJas and prasada, which were the only three Gunas recognised 
since Mammata’s time. The Dhvanikara does not discuss 
this question, but Anandavardhana appears to assign equal 
functional value to the three vrttis ot Udbhata and the three 
rl/w of Vamana. a view which Mammafa enunciates thus: 
etas tisro vrttayo vamanadlnam mate vaidarbhl-gaudl-pah- 
calyakhya rltayo matah.*‘~ 

41 In Vidarbha; so this is really VaidarbhI. 

42 But a distinction has always been theoretically maintained. 
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Abhinavagupta, however, thinks (p. 6) that the three 
Ritis of Vamana. which, in his opinion, characterise an 
elevated, soft and middiing theme respectively through a 
peculiar combination of the Gupas, have, together with 
Udbhata’s VrtUs. no separate existence from Gunas and 
Alamkaras. Attention, tbcre/ore, was naturally directed to 
the Gunas and AlamkSras more than to the Riti itself, of 
which they formed, in Vamana's opinion, the constituent 
elements ; and the Riti, it recognised at all, was recognised as 
consisting in a particular disposition of words, letters or 
syllables which favours the development of Rasa, and stands 
in the same relation to it as (in the usual figurative conceit) 
the conformation of the 'body' to the 'soul* (pada^sarngkafanS 

between (he vfKi acd (be rUi. Tbe Vr((lj, oris/oally styles of dramatic 
composition (Bbarata ill. 25). have been iocluded by Udbbata (i, 4 (> 
under anuprdsa or aUiteratioo, as they are formed by a special arrange* 
ment of Utters for conveying different ideas, suitable (Abhinavagupta 
adds, ‘Loeana pp. 5*6) to different Rasas. Ruyyaka, therefore, says: 
vr(f/r IK rata-vitayo vySpiraf), tadvoiX puner vor(ia-recanebo vpll/fi, 
pp. 20-21. Tbe Bill, on the ether band, is mosi]}' a matter of objective 
adjustment of tbe differeot ‘excelleoces’ of a composition, although 
admitting arlha as an element of consideratloa ; while the Vrtil con- 
cerns itself with tbe psychologrcal effect produced by the arrangement, 
as well as by the sense of which (bat arrangement is a vehicle. One 
and the same Riti may conceivably produce different Vfttis, and 
the same Vrttl may be produced in different Ritis, although a fondness 
for symmetry led the theorists to assign a distinct Vrtti to each RUi. 
Anandavardbana expressly distinguishes between the dramatic Vptti 
and the poetical Vplti by saying that the former is dependent upon the 
sense, the latter upon the expression : vSeySirayo yo yyavahSras Iff 
eiffji kauiikSdyS yptayah, vScpkOSrayai copanUgarlkBdySh. They 
enhance the beauty of drama and poetry respectively by being used 
according to the drift of the Rasa in the composition: vriiuyo hi 
rasadi-tStparyena samnivifialf kSm apt itdlyasya kSvyasya ca chayim 
ffvnhanli p. 182. RSiaSekhara (Xav.mTin. p. 9) sums up the differences 
wittily and concisely, if not accurately: latta veSa-\inyasa-kramah 
pravTiiit}. vifffra-v;nyff«*iramo vfttih, vacana-vlnySia-kramo rlti^ 
On the concept of Vflti generally see V. Ragbavan, Some Concepts 
p. 182-93 ; StAgdro’pr.pp. 196-215. 
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rltir ahga-samstha vise?avat I upakarlfi rasadinam, Visvanatha 
ix. 1). It follows from this that the respective functions 
assigned to Guna and Alarnkara are not in relation to the 
Riti but to Rasa, which is one of the fundamental elements 
of poetry with the later schools. VVe have already noted that, 
after Anandavardhana. the Gunas are taken as inseparable 
attributes and causes of excellence (angino rasasya iitkaryci' 
hetavah acala-sthita\o gimah,}AamxniX\?L\\n. \) of the Rasa 
or the principal poetic mood in the composition (and not, as 
Vamana thinks, of the Riti). The poetic figures, on the 
other hand, are only attributes of sabda and arlha^^, which 
constitute the ‘body’ of -poetry, and therefore heighten the 
poetic mood or Rasa in an indirect way {ibid, viii. 2). Vama- 
na’s ideas about ‘poetic charm’ are also taken as axiomatic, 
but they appear in later theories in a somewhat different form 
as the vicchitti. or vaicitrya, or kavi-praudhokti underlying all 
figurative expression. 

In spite of these and other important contributions to the 
general theory of Poetics, it is obvious that the fundamental 
doctrine of the Riti school could not have been accepted 
in its entirety. Nor could it have competed against that of the 
Dhvanikara, because Vamana comprehended poetry only 
from the formal point of view, whereas the former showed 
a deeper insight into its inner nature. The more or less 
objective deflnition of the Riti, given by this school, was 
hardly enough to satisfy the search for ultimate principles. 
Visvanatha, following the Dhvanikara and Anandavardhana 
in this respect, states this objection when he says that the 
Riti is a particular kind of formal arrangement, a peculiar 
disposition or posture of parts ; what is called the ‘soul’ or 


43 Mamniata, wc shall sec, takes the Guna as directly related to the 
Rasa as the (ihgin, and if we sometimes speak of them as belonging to 
Jabda and artha, wc do so only figuratively (Mpacore/ia) ; butJagan- 
nalha (pp. 33-35), going back to Vamana’s old position, combats this 
■view and thinks that this usage is not figurative. 
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essence of poetry is something quite different**. Again, the 
analysis of the several types of diction shows considerable 
ingenuity indeed, but it was found almost impossible, as 
Daijdin himself admitted very early (i. 101-2), to label and 
classify all the modes of poetic expression with definite and 
unalterable characteristics. As the Riti school, therefore, 
tended to make invidious and essentially unprofitable (except 
as empirical facts) distinctions between the Vaidarbhi', Caudl 
and other kinds of diction with regard to whose exact 
significance there was bound to be inevitable difference of 
-opinion, it naturally provoked criticism and opposition. 
In the same way. the endeavour to exhaust and classify all 
the literary excellences and flaws wiibin clcar-cut bounds 
on the basis of more or less formal analysis, was sure to 
prove unconvincing : and a protest against minute differentia- 
tion or endless multiplication of the Cupas was rightly and 
definitely propounded by Mammafa who (following 
Asasdavardbaoa, pp. 79 1) reduced the number to ibree only, 
viz. mSdhurya, ojas and prasSda, in relation to the ultimate 
factor of the poetic sentiment. The attempt, therefore, to 
stereotype the entire poetical output into so many ready-made 
dictions and fixed excellences, was bound ultimately to be 
discarded in favour of other and more penetrating principles. 
We shall see in (be next few chapters that such a principle 
in poetry came to be recognised in the suggested element 
of Rasa, which was being already elaborated in the service 
of the drama and which was utilised by the Dhvani-iheorists 
as one of the most important aesthetic foundations of poetry. 


44 yat tu v5monenol.iam-~niit StmS kSvyasyO' iti, tonna.rlte^ 
jamghaianS-viUjatvSt, samgliafanSySi eSvayava-samsihana-rupatva:. 
Jilmanai ca lad-bhinnatvSt, p. 18 cd. Dar$apras3da, 1915. (it will be 
noticed that ViSvanSlba here speaks of Klli as a kind of tajpsbaiana). 



CHAPTER IV 

LOLLATA AND OTHERS 
{The Rasa System) 

( 1 ) 

While the orthodox schools of Poetics were elaborating 
systems of Alainljara and Riti, there flourished several writers 
who discussed the question of the dramatic Rasa after 
Bharata, and formulated explanations of the latter’s much 
discussed siltra on the subject’. Their exposition, however, 
concerned the dramatic art, and their theories did not as yet 
come properly within the sphere of Poetics, which was 
entirely dominated by the Alamkara- and Riti-systems. The 
aesthetic importance of the Rasa, therefore, was never 
realised, as we shall see, until it was taken up and worked 
into Poetics by the Dhvanikara and his followers. The 
dramaturgic Rasa school, however, had in the meantime 
elaborated several theories of Rasa and brought it into 
prominence as an element of the drama ; and in this way it 
succeeded, to a certain extent, in reacting upon and influencing 
the orthodox theories of Poetics, which appear to have 
possessed, even at an early period a limited acquaintance 
with Rasa, and which actually accord it a place, however 
small, in their general systems of Alamkara or Riti. 

This will be obvious from a reference to the views of 
Bhamaha and Dandin on this subject. To Bhamaha, the most 
important element in poetry is alamkara or vakrokti. He 
does not seem to possess any clear notion of the function of 
Rasa in poetry, the only direct reference to it occurring in the 
deflnition of the figure rasavat which, in his opinion, must 
manifest the Rasas clearly (rasavad darsita'Spa$ta-ijfigarSdi- 

1 See above p. 20. The Sutra runs thus : vibhUvunubhuva-vya- 
vhicari-samyogUd rasa-ni.fpatlih. 
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rasam, u\. 6). The Rasa is thus included in the scope of a 
particular figure only and given a very subordinate place in 
his system*. Bhamaha seems to have been aware of the 
existence of the Srngara and other dramatic Rasas ; but the 
speculations regarding the origin and function of Rasa do 
not appear to have started in his time ; and, in common with 
Dandin, he never thought it necessary to use the technical 
terms vibhava, anubhava etc., so familiar to later writers on 
this subject. In Bhamaha’s opinion, the Rasa need not be 
invariably present in poetry, but it may sometimes be delinea- 
ted in some poetic figure. In i. 21. no doubt, Bhamaha lays 
down that a Mahakavya must separately depict all the Rasas ; 
and in v. 3 he speaks of the kavya-rasa as mitigating the 
rigour of the Sastras, a sentiment which is endorsed by Ru- 
drata (xii. 1'2) and which probably inspired the dictum of 
Abhinavagupta that the $astra is prabhu-smmita, while the 
K&vya is iSy&<ammita. The term kSvya^rasa is used here 
probably to indicate ‘the flavour of poetry' in an untecbaieal 
sense ; but even if we read, with Abhinavagupta (,'Locana p. 
282), a techotcal meaning into it. it only shews that the ear- 
lier authors were content with assigning a pleasing but ex- 
traneous function to Rasa in poetry.* although all the Rasas 
may be developed in the drama (i. 21). 

2 Commenting of BhSmaba's central verse on vokrokti (ii. 85), sahS 
sanaiva \akroktir anaySrtho vibhSvyate, Abhinavagupta attempts to 
read into it his own idea of the importance of Rasa and interprets 
vibhSvyate technically as pramadodyanair \ibkavalSmn'tyaie,viSe}e'!a 
ca bhavyate, rasamayikriyata ill. He apparently makes Bhamaha mean 
that by vakrokti, the sense of poetry is rendered into a suitable factor 
of Rasa, so that by using the word vibkSvyaie with the technical mean- 
ing given to it BhSmaha would imply that the Rasa as well as Alamkara 
originates in vakrokti. 

3 Such a distinction appears to be implied also in Darujin ii. 292 ; 
and one can differentiate two meanings of row (see below): fl) kSvyo- 

poetry os the eieUh.ekia delight produced hy it> and 
(2) rasa in the technical sense of ndiya-nija. It is worthy of note that 
in the latter sense it is very rarely used in earlier classical poetry (except 
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The same remarks with regard lo the recognition of Rasa 
apply more or less to Dandin ; but Dandin seems to have 
been more alive to its importance than Bhamaha. Like 
Bhamaha, Dandin allows the Rasas to be included in Dgures 
like rasavat, which appear to have been the only means by 
which they could permit the Rasa to play any role in their 
systems. It may be contended* that Dandin gives prominence 
to Rasa by including it in one of the essential excellences 
(Gunas) of the diction ('RIti), viz., in madhurya, which is 
defined as the establishment of Rasa in the word and in the 
object {vdci vastimy api rasa-sthitih, i. 51) ; but from ii. 292 it 
appears that Dandin means by the term Rasa in the madhurya^ 
guna to connote absence of vulgarity {agramyatvay, and does 
not contemplate the inclusion of Rasa in the technical sense*. 
The madhurya-gima, according lo Dandin (i.51-7), may appear 
in two different aspects, in so far as it creates vdg-rasa and 
vastu-rasa, the former consisting of repetition of similar 
sounds {srutyanuprasa)' and the latter connoting absence of 

perhaps in MSgha). This kavya-rasa in its essence is not very different, 
from Bhamaha's vakrokti ; for it is possibly a l:ind of heightened expres- 
sion inconsistent with commonplace utterance. The word rasa must 
be taken in this untcchnical sense when one meets with it in early 
classics and in such expressions as rasavat or rasuvaha in Dandin. 

4 Jacobi in ZDMG Ivi, 1S02, p- 401 fn. 

5 Strictly speaking, grumya is not 'vulgar' in its usual restricted 
sense, although Dandin seems to bring under its connotation the ailila- 
or the indecent. It means ‘the low', ‘the rustic’, or ‘the common’, as 
opposed to the noble or the refined, and pro’uably corresponds lo the 
French word viilgairc. 

6 This is made clear by the Urdayailgama commentary on this 
point: madhttrya-gitnc pradarSitah Sabdurthayor a-grumyataya jSlo 
raso vakyasya bhavati, alarakarataya nirdistam rasavattvam asfa- 
rasuyattam (p. 167), the last part of the passage calling attention lo the 
fact that the only cases where the eight (dramatic) rasas arc admitted by 
Dandin occur in connexion with his inclusion of the rasas in figures 
like rasavat. In i. 64 Dandin speaks of agrSmya artha as rasuvaha. 

7 See above p. 80, fn 11. Dandin speaks of anuprusa as rasuvaha in 
this sense in the same context (i. 52). 
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vulgarity (agramyatva). Thus, Hemacandra explaius (p. 198) 
the Rasa in Dandio’s madhurya, according as it resides in the 
vak or vastu io this way: srutl-varnanuprasabhyam vag- 

rasafj agramyabhidheyatayatu vastu-rosah*. Thus, the 

Rasa in Dandin’s madhurya has a distinct connotation which 
separates it from the technical dramatic Rasa of the Rasa 
school*. 

At the same time it cannot be affirmed that Dandin was 
entirely ignorant of the concept of Rasa as elaborated by 
Bharata and his followers. He declares (i. 18) that a Maha' 
kavya should invariably depict rasa and bhava ; so does 
Bhamaha (i. 21). His treatment of the figures rasavat, preyas 
and Srjasvin (ii. 280-87) gives a much clearer indication of 
his undoubted acquaintance with the eight recognised Rasas, 
all of which he enumerates by their respective names, and 
four of which (viz. ^^hgira, raudra. virc and karuna) he 
illustrates as elements of (be poetic figures under dis* 
cusslon. If we are to accept Abbinavagupt’s statement'*, 

8 With this espIaRation MSoikyaeandra stress: Siuti-van}inupTS‘ 
sibkyi^ veg-resal), agfUmyatayS tu vastU'Totab, (ttkarp nsodvtdhit 
(p. 189, ed. Ananditrama). 

9 A siffliUr untscbaical use of the term rtua (which, however, 
Dandin does not explain, as be does in this case) is to be found in iii. 
149 (or iv. 26. Madras edO where the pbiase girSiri rasah (_iBvSgra:ahy 
is interpreted by Tanipav&caspati merely as sfidhuivam. The modem 
commentators, misled, no doubt, by Iheir own idea of the importance 
of Rasa, read into Daijidin their own ideas on the subject. Dapdin no- 
where speaks of the suggestion of F.as^(rastt’dhvanl) as the ‘soul’ of 
poetry, butFremacandra, commeatiDSoai. 10, reads this into Dapdin. 
The artha-rasa in i. 62 seems also to have a distinct reference to 
ogrSmyata. 

10 On Bharata vi, partially reproduced by Hemacandra p. 57f. 
The text of Abhinava’s valuable commentar}’ on Bharata's rasa-sutra, 
80 far as it is relevant to the theories on Rasa discussed below, has 
been published as an appendix to S. K. De, Theory of Rasa in Sir 
Asutosli Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Commemoration Volume (Orientalia, 
vol. iii 1922). It is cited below as "Abh. on Bh.,** with references to the 
pages of the article, which has been largely utilised in this chapter. 
U is reprinted in S.K. De.So/neProWenu, pp. 219-35. 
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Dandin’s conception of Rasa is similar to that of 
Bhatta Lollata (which we shall deal with presently), and 
he believes therefore in the development of Rasa as an 
effect from the vibhavas and amibhavas. Dandin’s somc- 
v.'hat meagre treatment hardly justifies us in making a 
definite assumption on this point, but we may assume that 
Dandin apparently speaks of Rasas like srngara or raiidra 
being developed as effects from such permanent moods as 
rati or krodhc. For, speaking of the figure rasavat which 
should possess the characteristic of manifesting the Rasas, 
he gives an example of the manifestation of smgara in 
such a figure with the remark: ratih sriigaratam gala / rupa- 
bdhidya-yogena (ii. 281). Similarly, with reference to the 
development of raudra from krodha, he says : ity artihya 
param kofim krodho raudratmatdrn gatah (ii. 283). But the 
Rasa in these figures is subordinate to the expressed figure 
itself of which it serves as a means of embellishment 
{alamkdratayd smrtam) ; in other words, the Rasa is deve- 
loped not for its own sake but as increasing the beauty 
of expression. It would seem, therefore, that Dandin was, 
to some extent, cognisant of rasa and bhdva, but be could 
not give it a place in his system except as an embellishment 
of the language or of the sense ; and this objective view 
of the function of Rasa, if we may presume it in these 
early authors, was apparently responsible for this subordi- 
nate position given to it by the Alamkara and RIti-systems, 
Although Vamana improves upon Dandin’s system 
in other respects, he docs not seem to have gone further 
in the treatment of Rasa. His idea of making all poetic 
figures an aspect of metaphorical expression precludes him 
from defining the figute rasavax, but he attempts to 
include Rasa in one of the essential (nityd) character- 
istics of poetry, viz., in the artha-guiia kanti, which he 
defines as an ‘excellence of sense’ in which the Rasas 
should be conspicuously present (dlpta-rasatvam kdntih, iii. 
2. 15). The suggestion for this inclusion of the Rasas 
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in one ot the excellences was probably found in Bharata’s 
definition of the kanii-guna, or more directly in Bbarata’s 
peculiar definition of the udara-guna ; but it is clear that 
this certainly marks an advance upon the treatment of 
Dandin and Bhamaha, who include the Rasa in someVof 
-the non-essential figures. 

Udbhata adheres in the main to the views of Bhamaha - 
and deals with Rasa as an element of the some of the 
figures like rasava/. One verse, however, which occurs in 
the text of Udbhata published by Jacob in JHAS, 1897, 
p. 847: 

rasadyadhisthitam kavyatri pvad-rSpaiaya yatal}! 
kathyate tad rasadindm kdvyotmatvam vyavasthitami 1^ 
apparently designates Rasa as the essence or 'soul' of 
poetry, without, however, setting up an aesthetic system 
on its basis. But the verse is quite out of place in the 
context in which it occurs”, and in the text published 
by the Nirnay Sagar Press, it is wanting, although given 
as a quotation (with a tad Shuf}) in the accompanying ' 
commentary of Pratihareoduraja (p. 77). Misled by Jacob's 
text. Jacobi supposes” that Udbhata was the first wrjter 
to consider the question as to what constitutes the 'soul* 
of poetry and to regard Rasa as such. It is clear,, 
however, that the verse in question is not Udbbata's, and. 
■cannot be reconciled either with its immediate context or 
with Udbbata’s general staodpoiof, as well as with 'bis' 
definition of rasavat. It cannot be denied at the same time 
that Udbhata betrays an acquaintance with some theory of 

11 This verse (vi, 17) occurs after the figure kSvya-Unga (vi. 15J.’ 

after the definition of which one should expect its illustration, which 
is given in the verse vi. 18 next after the verse in question. If 
Jacob’s text is accepted, then the verse rasSdyadh^thitam (vi. 17) would 
be abruptly thrust in between the definition of kSvya-UAgd and Its 
illustration. As a matter of fact, it occurs in PratIbXrendurSja’s com- 
mentary on kSvya-UAga and is erroneously incorporated in Udbbata’s 
text by the editor. , 

12 ZDMO, 1902, p. 396. • • • ' . 

31 
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Rasa and its technicalities using, as he does, terms like vibhava 
sthayin, saficarin (iv. 4) and auubhava (iv. 2), and enumerat- 
ing. after Bharata. the eight orthodox nUtya-rasas with 
the addition of a ninth Rasa (viz. satua) in the cate- 
gory. But Udbhata takes all this into account as an 
embellishment of an expressed figure like rasavaO^ ; the- 
Rasa is not considered on its own account, but because it 
helps to emphasise or constitute the charm of a particular 
figure. Hence Pratiharenduraja remarks that the question 
as to the nature of Rasa and Bhava, and as to how far 
they may stand as the very ‘soul' of poetry is not discussed 
by Udbhata at all, partly for fear of prolixity and partly 
because it is irrelevant*^. 

Rudrata, on the other hand, seems to be the earliest writer 
who explicitly includes Rasa in his treatment of Poetics, and 
devotes four chapters to its discussion. At the beginning of 
his work, he praises the poets who have won eternal fame 
by composing Kavyas enlivened by Rasa. In ch. xii he 
speaks of ten Rasas (adding preyas and siiiUa to the orthodox 
eight of Bharata)' ^ describing irngara (love) and the charac- 

13 Udbhata’s definitions of rasavat etc, differ from those of 
Bhamaha and Dandin ; and he admits a new figure, namely, samahita. 
In his view, preyas consists of development of emotions like love tO' 
the extent of a Bhiiva and not Rasa ; rasavat occurs when Rasas arc 
fully developed through svo'Sabda, sthayin, sancarin, vibhava and 
anubhava ; ilrjasvi is development of improper or incongruous (a/i- 
aucitya-pravrlia) Rasa or Bhava, which would correspond to Rasa- 
bhasa of later writers ; fawo/;/7a=calming dovm of Rasa, Bhava or 
their Abhasa. 

14 Udbhata might have been one of the commentators on Bharata, 
and was probably conversant with Bharata’s text, as his citation of a 
half-line (iv. 5, though it is doubtful if this is at all a karikS-vetse of 
Udbhata’s) from Bharata vi. 15 and use of technical terms like r/Wara 
etc. would indicate. But it docs not prove that Udbhata belonged to 
the school of Bharata. On the other hand, Udbhata in his Uicorctical 
standpoint was undoubtedly a follower of Bhamaha. 

15 If Udbhata iv. 5 is a kdnVcd-vcrsc (and not wrongly incorporated 
into the text from Pratlh3rcnduraja's commentary), then Udbhata was- 
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teristics of the hero and heroine in that coDDexion. The 
next two chapters take up the two kinds of Srhgara {sarnbhoga 
and vipralambha — Jove in union and in separation) and 
questions cognate to each. This treatment is rounded off 
by a short chapter describing the nature and character of the 
diction (riti) suitable to cach^*. It b not clear, however, as 
to what significance Rudrata attaches to Rasa as an element 
of poetry, for he is entirely silent with regard to the theoreti- 
cal aspect of the question. Out of the sixteen chapters irto 
which his work is divided, only four chapters deal with Rasa 
not theoretically but descriptively, while the rest of his work 
is taken up with the details of the poetic figures on which 
obviously he puts greater emphasis. Speaking of the 
necessity of making a poem sarasa from the standpoint of the 
reader, he says (xit, 1) that to those, who enjoy Rasa but 
fight shy of SSstra, instruction in the caturvarga is easier 
to impart through the medium of delectable writing ; and 
this is the chief motive, in his opinion, for inspiring the sense 
of poetry with Rasa. Rudrata starts with iabda and ariha 
as the two constituents of poetry, and elaborates bis views 
about poetic figures as embellisbmetit of these elements ; 
but be does not discuss how the Rasa comes into bis 
system, a fact which may lead one to suspect that these 
chapters on Rasa were probably later engiaftment extraneous 

tbe first writer to admit Sdnra into Bbarata's category of eight Rasas. 
The preyas Rasa of Rudrata is probaWysuggested by the poetic figure 
preyas admitted by BhSmaba, DoQdin and Udbhata. Rudrata appears to 
allude (as Nami-s2dhurightIyconjmeBts)to Bharata by tbe term SeSrya 
in xii. 4. 

16 Rudrata defines Rid, as we bave already sees, with reference to 
the employment of compound words. He recommends the Vaidarbhi 
and PSficall Rllis In the cases of the four Rasas, preyas, karuna, 
bhaySnaka and adbhuia, and the LStiyS and Gaudtyt in the case of 
raudra, there being apparently no fixed rule with regard to the remain- 
ing Rasas. He uses the term audlya in this context, which anticipates 
the theory of Aucitya first elaborated by Rnandavardbana in connexion 
with the delineation of Rasa. 
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to, if not inconsistent with, his general standpoint. Rudrata, in 
his theoretical tendencies, has no alBnity with the Rasa school, 
but belongs to the Alamkara school, a fact which would 
distinguish him from Rudrabhajta, the keynote of whose 
system is to be found in the idea of Rasa. We have to this 
effect the testimony of Ruyyaka and Jayaratha. Ruyyaka 
says^' that Rudrata laid special stress on alamkara, in which 
were comprised the three kinds of suggestion (dhvani), in- 
cluding the suggestion of Rasa, and that in figures like rasavat, 
the rasa and bhdva implied are taken as elements which 
heighten the charm of the expressed idea**. 

The older writers on Poetics, therefore, before the advent 
of the Dhvani-thcorists, content themselves with the working 
out of the outward form of expression, the ‘body’ of poetry, 
and hardly trouble themselves with the question of an ulterior 
aesthetic principle, the ‘soul’ of poetry ; nor do they identify, 
as some later writers do, this ‘soul’ with the psychological 
factor known as Rasa. Vamana, no doubt, starts the question 
and offers to solve it by declaring that the diction or Riti is 
this ‘soul’ ; but we have seen that in Vamana’s view, the Riti 
is not the expression of poetic individuality but the objective 
beauty of representation called forth by a definite adjust- 
ment of certain fixed literary excellences. The older writers, 
therefore, put the greatest emphasis on the alamkara (or 
poetic figure), or on the riti (or diction in the objective sense), 
the advantages of which were considered sufficient for poetry ; 

17 cd. Kavyamala p. 5. Samudrabandha agrees with this view. 

18 Nami-sadhu, explaining Rudrata xii. 2, states that in the opinion 
of his author, iabda and artha constitute the ‘body’ of poetry, the poetic 
figures take the place of artificial ornaments, while Rasa resembles 
natural qualities like prowess and beauty (ro.sus tu saundnryudaya iva 
sahaju guiwh). But there is nothing in Rudrata which will support this 
description of his standpoint, especially as Rudrata can scarcely be 
supposed to look upon poetic figures, which are of great importance 
in his view of poetry, as mere artificial embellishments of poetry. Sec 
above pp. 59-60, 61. 
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and, cognisant as they were of that aesthetic delectableness 
which must be present in all poetry and which in Sanskrit 
goes by the name of they could not harmonise it well 
with their theory of externals and treated it more or less as 
an embellishment of the language by including it in poetic 
figures or by allowing it to form an clement of one of the 
excellences of diction. This was the only way in which they 
could recognise Rasa. It is partly for this reason that the 
Dbvanikara (iil. 52) condemns earlier theories as crude and 
insufficient for the purpose of explaining the nature of poetry, 
and expounds his own system in which the suggestion of 
Rasa {rasa.dhvani) plays such an important part. 

(•21 

The reason why Rasa was, even thus perfunctorily, admit* 
ted into the older systems appears to have been the fact that 
Bharata's treatment of Rasa in the drama bad already esta- 
blished itself, having been further elaborated by a number of 
commentators and writers on the subject, and it naturally 
influenced, to a limited extent, the enquiry of early thinkers. 
We have already noted that Dbarata’s famous sutra on Rasa*' 
by its ambiguity taxed tbe iogeauity of his followers and led 
to a great deal of controversy regarding its true interpreta- 
tion ; and as each writer tried to explain it in his own way. it 
gave rise to a number of theories on Rasa. There are four 
such theories associated with the names of Lollaia. Safikuka 
Bhatta Nayaka and Abbinavagupta ; but Jagannatha (Rnsa* 
gahgadliara p. 28) speaks of eight diflerent interpretations. 

Bhatfa Lolla^a appears to have been one of the earliest 
forniulators of such an explanation. His work is unfortuna- 
tely lost, and very little can be gathered from the brief review 

19 Vie. vibharSnubhSta-rjahhicSri'saipyosSd rasa-ni}patti[i (lee 
above p. 20), the different theories starlios with the different expfana- 
tioos siven of the terms samyega and nitputti. Besides the vagueness 
of these two terms, it is noteworthy that term sf/idy/n or tthSyi-bhSva 
does not occur in this dictum. 
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of his opinion in Abhinavagupta’s commentary on Bharala^", 
which is copied more or less by all subsequent writers who 
deal with LoIla{a’s views-^ But it is clear even from this 
summary exposition by an adverse critic that Lollata. in 
explaining Bharata’s sutra, took the vibhava as the direct 
cause {karam) of Rasa, which therefore is an effect 
{anukarya or iitpadya), and the term iii^patti of Bharata 
should be explained as utpatti or pit^ti. The Rasa, found in 
characters like Rama, is attributed to the actor, who imitates 
the characters in form, dress and action, and thereby charms 
the spectator. Mammata and his followers make this inter- 
pretation of Lollata’s view more clear by saying that the per- 
manent mood or sthayin is directly connected (mukhyatayd 
vrttyd—sak?dt sambandhena) with the hero like Rama, but it 
is recognised as existing in the actor through a clever imitation 
of the original character, this imitation being apparently the 
source of the charm to the spectator. The Rasa, therefore, re- 
sides in the hero ; but the objection is that it is not clear how 
a mental state which belongs to the hero can be transferred to 
the actor, and how the spectator can be charmed by a feeling 
which does not exist in him. The spectator’s mere apprehen- 
sion of the feeling imitated by the actor cannot produce even 
a semblance of the original feeling and consequent delight in 
the mind of the spectator ; otherwise such a delight would be 
brought about even on witnessing a love-affair in the ordi- 
nary world, as distinguished from the world of poetry-’. It is 

20 Abhinava’s review of the opinions of Lollata, Sankuka and 
Bhatta N lyaka, which is followed by Mammata and all later writers, 
is extensively reproduced by Hcmacandra (pp. 57-S6J and Manikya- 
candra fpp. 40f, ed. Anandasrama). This portion of Abhinava’s 
commentary will be found in the article already mentioned above on 
the Theory of Rasa (reprinted in S. K. Dj, Some Problems of Sanskrit 
Poetics, Calcutta 1959). Detailed references, therefore, are not as a rule 
given here. 

21 Sec for instance, Mammata ch. iv, Hemacandra p. 57, Mallinatha 
on Vidyadhara p. 85, Govinda on Mammata p. 63 etc. 

22 Govinda criticises Lollata’s view thus: tad apeialam, samajikesu 
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•also argued that this cause-and-effect theory of Lollata can- 
not satistactorily explain the rclatioo ol the vibhSvas etc. to 
the Rasa. An effect may exist even when its efEcient cause 
•is destroyed ; but as the life of the Rasa is circumscribed by 
the exhibition of the vibAavas, it disappears when the latter 
disappear, a fact which goes to prove that the Rasa must not 
be taken as an ordinary laukika effect**. Again, the cause and 
the effect cannot be contemporaneous ; if the Rasa is supposed 
to be an effect, its relish cannot be, as it actually is. contem- 
poraneous with the appearance of the vibhavas. Hence Vi§* 
vanatba remarks (p. 86) that if the Rasa is an effect, having 
ffor its cause the perception of the vibhSvas, then at the 
time of the relish of Rasa the vih^iSvas would not be 
perceived : for we do not find the simultaneous perception ot 
a cause and its effect. The perception of the touch of the 
sandalwood unguent and the perception of the pleasure pro- 
duced thereby cannot take place simultaueously. however 
rapidly the one may succeed the other. 

Sahkuka, the next important writer on this subi'ect 
mentioned by Abhinavagupta and others**, therefore rejects 
this interpretation of the utpaUi'vQdirts. who are said to 
iollow, in their peculiar theory, the MimaipsS school of 
.philosophers. Lollata’s view does not deal with Rasa as a 
matter of the spectator’s feeling. Sahkuka. on the other hand, 
thinks that the Rasa is not produced as an effect, but inferred 
by the spectator, and the inferred feeling is relished by him 
as Rasa. The permanent mood of the hero is inferred to 
«xist in the actor (though uot actually existing in him) by 
means ‘of the vibhSvas etc« cleverly exhibited by him in 
acting, so as to produce an illusion of identity with the 

tadahhSve talfa cematl3ranubhaya-rirotlhat, no ca toJjnSnain e\a 
camatkaro-hetub, laukiko-S;hellr&di-dar!antnSpi camaikera-prasafisat 
.(ed. KSvyamStS 1912. p. 63). 

23 GoviDdap.69, MaIIiaSthapp.S7.934. 

24 The reference to jsnkofai’* views I* to be found in M^romaja 
jnd others, as cited above ia fo 21. 
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feelings of the hero®'; and the mood thus inferred, being- 
sensed by the spectator through its exquisite beauty, adds to 
itself a peculiar charm®', and thus develops into a relishable 
condition of his own mind which is called Rasa, Jhe realisa- 
tion of Rasa, therefore, is a process of logical inference, 
and the iu$patti of Bharata’s siitra is explained as atwmiti, 
the vibhavas standing to Rasa in the relation of anumapaka 
or gamaka to anumapya or gamya. But the mood itself, 
though inferred in this way from the relation of logical major 
and middle terms, is yet cognised as different from the objects 
of ordinary inference, being inferred, as it were, by force of 
its connexion with the vibhavas, which factors, though 
artificial in themselves, are not then recognised as such. This 
cognition or knowledge is characterised as being based on 
what is called citra-turaga-nyaya (or the analogy by which a 
horse in a picture is called a horse), and should be differentia- 
ted from the true (‘he is Rama’), the false (‘he is Rama’ with 
a following negation ‘he is not Rama’), the doubtful (‘he may 
or may not be Rama’) knowledge, as well as from the 
knowledge of similarity (‘he is like Rama’)®^ The theory, 
however, has been discredited by later schools on the ground 
(as Govirda concisely puts it®') that it disregards the well- 
recognised fact that the inference of a thing can never produce 
the same charm as direct cognition. It has also been pointed 

25 rumudyahheda-bhuvitena nafe tal-prahaiilair eva vibhuvadibbir 
aniimitah, Mallinatha p, 85. 

26 vasiu-saundarya-balud rasamyalvena sthuyinum anyaniimeya- 
vallaksanyat Govinda p. 65, praclically paraphrasing Mammata. 

27 As interpreted by Mammata as well as Abhinava p, 241. Hcma- 
candra expanding the exposition of Abhinavapupta and Mammafa puts it 
in this -way: na cutra -nartaka eva sukhlti pratipattih, nUpyayam eva 
ruma iti, na eSpyayam na sukhiti, luipi ramah syud vu na vSyam Hi, na 
capi tat-sadriam iti,_kirn tu samyan-rnil/iya-samiaya-sadrsya-pratltibliyo 
vilak^ana cilra-liiragSdi-nyaycna yah sukhl ruma asavayam iti prafiiir 
asti (p. 59). 

28 pratyaksam eva jhanarn sO'camatkaram naniimilyadir iti loka- 
prasiddliim avadliuySnyatha-kaipane munuhUdvah, p. 65. 
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out that the Rasa is cot capable of being cognised by the 
ordinary means of arriving at knowledge, for the feeling of a 
hero like Rama, being past, cannot be cognised directly by 
the organs of sense belonging to the present The 
aniimana-theoty is criticised elaborately in connexion with 
the theory of ‘suggestion*, coming topically within the 
province of the suggestion of Rasa (rasa-dlivanf)’ We shall 
have occasion to deal with this aspect of the theory in its 
proper place ; but the general argument with which it is 
sought to be discarded is that the vibbSvas cannot be taken 
as the middle term in proving the si/myin, because the former 
do not stand in the same relation to the latter as the middle 
term (sSdhana) does to the major term (sSdhya). but are 
simply its suggestors (vyaii/o/co). 

The vibhavas. therefore, do not constitute either the 
efficient cause (kdraka-heiu) or the logical cause [jnSpaka^ 
/tern) of Rasa, as held respectively by Lolla)a and Safikuka. 
Apart from technicalities, Lolla{a’s view appears to be that 
the spectator ascribes to the welbtraised actor the same 
mental state as belonged to the hero, and his apprehension 
of this imparted feeling produces a similar feeling in bis 
mind, causing delight. Sa&kuka thinks that the well-trained 
actor so cleverly simulates the action of the hero -that the 
spectator apprehends the actor to be identical with the hero, 
and infers from this illusion tbc actual feeling of the hero 
in his own mind, being moved by the extraordinary beauty 
of the represented action. In both these theories, however, 
the difficulty remains, viz. that if Rasa is an objective entity, 
produced or inferred, bow can it bring about a subjective 
feeling of relish in the audience in whom these factors 
(vibhavas etc.) are presumably absent ? If, on the other 
hand, it is supposed that the Rasa exists in the audience also, 
the question still remains as to how the particular feeling of a 
particular hero (like Rama, who is different from or superior 


29 Vidyadharap.94. 
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to the spectator himself) can be relished or realised as his 
own by the spectator? These objections are thus ably set 
forth by Bhatta Nayaka^“, as interpreted by Abhinavagupta 
in his ° Locana (pp. 67-S): “If the rasa is perceived as 
belonging to another person, then it is a case of tatasthya 
i. e. one would not himself be personally affected by it. 
It is also not perceived as belonging to oneself out of 
poetry' dealing with the deeds of heroes like Rama. If 
it is perceived as belonging to oneself, then origin of rasa in 
self is admitted. But this is not reasonable, for there is 
nothing there which can operate as a vibhava for the audi- 
ence. If it is objected that the generalised idea of the 
beloved (kantatva), which lies dormant and awakens in us 
germs of latent impressions, operates in the capacity of a 
vibhava, then how can it be applied to the description of 
a deity and the like ? The recollection of one's own beloved 
does not intervene in one’s consciousness. How can 
vibhavas, like the construction of a bridge over the sea, 
which form the attributes of an extraordinary hero like 
Rama, become generalised (in the mind of an individual 
spectator) ? One does not recollect only Rama’s energy, 
because it has no resemblance (to one’s own energy). The 
rasa is not perceived v/hen one learns it from a verbal 
composition, because a man would learn it in the same 
way from the direct observation of a pair of lovers. If it 
is assumed that rasa is produced, then a man would feel 
disinclined to tragedy, inasmuch as he finds only pain 
follov;ing upon the production of the pathetic mood 
{karuna) 

30 Another objector to Sankuka’s view appears to be Bhatta Taula, 
whose opinions are summarised by Abhinava (who refers to him simply 
as asmad-upadhyuya) in a passacc which is substantially reproduced by 
Hemacandra at p. 59 under Bhatta Tauta’s name. Sec also Manikya- 
candra p. 43 who draws also upon Abhinas'a’s exposition of Tauta’s 
view. 

31 Rcso yadi para-gataiayS pratiyate, larlti tutasthyam eva syat. 
A’fl ca sva-gatatvena raniddi-caritamaya: kuvy’dd asati prattyate. SvStma- 
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Bhaifa Nayaka, therefore, attempts to refute these earlier 
•theories and set up a peculiar doctrine of aesthetic enjoy- 
aaent .{bhoga) which makes the relish of Rasa possible. 
He argues (as interpreted by Mammafa and others) that (i) 
Rasa cannot be produced as an effect, because the causes 
<namely, the vifiAovoi), being non-realities, cannot bring 
about a real effect: (ii)it cannot be inferred, because the 
Teal character (e. g. Rama), not being before the audience, 
his feeling does not exist, and what does not exist cannot 
be inferred (no tattvato ramasya smrtiji, anupalabdhatvat). 
Nor is it a case of revelation (abhivyakti) of something 
potentially existing (iakii-rupa)-. for in that case, the 
potential emotions, once awakened, would occupy their 
€eld of action in diverse degrees, thus contradicting the 
nature of Rasa as one. Moreover, there would be the 
same difficulty as to whether the Rasa is revealed 
in oneself or in another person. To solve these 
nod other difficulties, Bha](a Niyaka (as interpreted 
by Abbioavagupta) maintaios (bat Rasa is enjoyed in 
connexion with tbe vibhSvas through the relation of the 
cnjoycr (bhojakd) and the enjoyed (bhojya). This school** 
postulates three different functions of a word. Baine]y, 
abhidhs (already admitted by tbe Mlmamsakas and gram- 
marians), bhSvakatva aad bhojakatva, and thus ascribes to 
a poem threefold potency of its own, namely, the powers 

gatatvena ca pradtau svalmani rasasyolpaltir evObhyupagoiS sySt.sS 
<5yuktS, sSmaitkair, praey avibhavatvBt. KantSlvam sSdhSranani 
vasanS-vIkSsa-helur vfbhavanayS^ prayojakarn cel, devatS-varnanSJau 
tad apt kafham? Na ca sva-kantdamaranan madhye saipvedyaie. 
jtloka ~ sSmSnyanSm ca rSmadinan ye jamudra'seiu-bandhSdayo 
\ibhSyas te katharfi s&dhSraifyain bhejeyiib- Na cotsSkSdi-mairairi 
smaryate, ananurOpalvat. Sabdad apt tat'pratipatiau narasopajana^, 
pratyaksad iva nSyaka-mithuna'prallpaitau. Uipaiihpakfe ca karuna- 
syotpadad dul}khitve karuna-prekfasu punar ttptavTttif} sydi, tan na. 

32 Bhatta NSyaka's vjesri are set forth and criticised by Abh. on 
Bb. p. 244. 'Locana p. 68, Maminaia ch. iv, Hemacandra pp. 61 f., 
Oovinda p, 66. 
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of denotation, of generalisation and of enjoyment.” The 
abhidha is not merely the actual Denotation of a word, 
but is given an extended meaning so as to include lak^ana 
or Indication in its scope (abhidha lak^anaiva),^^ thus 
embracing the two functions already analysed by previous 
speculation. It is meant probably that the Denotation 
(as postulated by Bhatta Nayaka) also gives to the expressed 
sense a metaphorical significance as the basis of Rasa. The 
bhdvalcatva (or rasa-bhavand), which, as Abhinavagupta 
suggests, is apparently derived from Bharata’s general 
definition of bhava. is described as the power of generali- 
sation which makes the vibhavas as well as the sthdyi- 
bhava, sensed in their general character without any reference 
to their specific properties. The vibhava, Sita, for instance, 
is understood through this power not as a particular 
individual but in the general character of a woman, and the 
sthayi-bhdva (here Rama’s love towards her) is taken as 
love in general without any reference to the agent or 
the object. In this way the audience can appropriate 
the vibhavas, as well as the sthdyi-bhava, as universal. 
After the Rasa is thus generalised, comes its enjoyment. 
By the third function of bhojakatva, the sthayin is 
enjoyed in this general form, accompanied by the 
vibhavas, sensed also in a general form ; and this enjoy- 
ment is described as a process of delectation similar 
to the enlightened, self-sufficient and blissful knowledge, 
arising (in the language of the Satnkhya philosophers, 
which is borrowed by these theorists) from the prominence 

33 T. R. Cintamani would prefer the terms signification, idealisa- 
tion and illumination. 

34 T. R. Chintamani {JOR i, 1927, p. 275 fn) would read abhidha- 
vilaksanaiva. He thinks that having been a MImamsaka, Bhatt^ Nayaka 
would not include Laksana in Abhidha. But K. P. Trivcdi (Ekavalt 
p. 425) reads as we do: abhidha lak^anaiva. V. Raghavan appears 
to - agree (JOR vi, 1932, p. 21 1 fn) that Abhidha is “here used not in its 
restricted sense of Sakti but in its larger and more general meaning, viz., 
the poet's expression as a whole.” 
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of the attribute of goodness {sattva) in a man, and different 
from what is known as wordly happiness, being divested of 
personal relations or interests. It is differentiated from the 
two kinds of knowledge, anubhava and sniarana ; and con- 
sisting of the qualities of melting, pervading and expanding 
the mind, it is compared to the indescribable bliss of divine 
contemplation {brahmasvMa-sacivali). According to Bhatta 
Nayaka, therefore, Rasa consists in the sthayi-bhava or the 
permanent mood, experienced in ageneraliscd form in poetry 
and drama through the powers of abhidha and bhdvakatva, 
and enjoyed by a blissful process, known as bhoga, till it is 
raised to a state of pleasurable relish, which is not wordly 
[a-laukika) but disinterested and which is akin to the philo- 
sophic meditation of Brahma. 

It will be noticed that these different theories about Rasa, 
though applied to drama and poetry, are yet generally tinged 
with the doctrines of the various schools of Indian philosophy. 
LoUata, it is clear, is a MimSipsaka who believes in the far- 
reaching function of the Denotation of a word and thinks 
that it is capable of expressing all other implied or suggested 
sense in the shape of the Rasa. Sa&kuka, on the other band, 
is a Naiyayika or logician who would demonstrate the Rasa 
by means of syllogistic reasoning. He believes that the im- 
plied Rasa can be reached by ibe logical process of inference 
from the expressed sense, although he has to admit that the 
inferred mood is cognised differently from the objects of 
ordinary inference, being sensed by the spectator through 
the force of its exquisite charm, la Bhatta Nayaka we mark 
a further development. In bis theory there is not only a 
tiausUion from what may be called the objective to the sub- 
jective view of Rasa, and an understanding that the whole 
phenomenon should be explained in terms of the spectator’s 
inward experience, but also the fact that Bhatta Nayaka in 
his peculiar theory of aesthetic enjoyment {bhoga) is sub- 
stantially following the teachings of the SSmkhya philo- 
sophers. 
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We need not enter here into the details of Samkhya- 
psychology or metaphysics, but we may indicate briefly the 
application of its main teachings to the conception of poetry 
and the artistic delight resulting from it'“. The purpose of 
evolution in Samkhya is the attainment of h/wga (experience- 
of pleasure and pain) and apavarga (spiritual emancipation 
through right knowledge). The enjoyer of Rasa in poetry 
IS like the knower of Brahma, but the aesthetic attitude is 
different from the philosophic. The aesthetic attitude is indeed 
one of samvit (or cit-svahhava), i.e., pure contemplation dis- 
sociated from all personal interests, and results in viSranti 
or composure ; but in the philosophical attitude there is- 
complete detachment or aloofness from pleasure and pain, 
and egoistic impulses, for the knower becomes impersonal 
by transcending his biiddhi. This comes about through the- 
predominance of the sdttvika gum in both cases ; but in the 
spiritual attitude the biiddhi, which contains in it vdsams-' 
or acquired impulses, modifying its intrinsic sdttvika charac- 
ter, is purged of all its egoistic tendencies, and the true 
knower, realising the intrinsic disparateness of prakrti and 
puTUsa. transcends the empirical plane. Such complete 
detachment is not possible in the aesthetic attitude. The 
world of poetry, being idealised, is different from the natural, 
world and does not evoke egoistic impulses ; for the objects- 
contemplated in poetry have no reference to any one in parti- 
cular but are entirely impersonal. These impersonalised 
forms, therefore, afford to the enjoyer of poetry escape from, 
the ills which arise from personal relations, but they arc the; 
means only of temporary release from the natural world, for 
he cannot, like the ordinary man, transcend his biiddhi al- 
together. The three stages in the appreciation of poetry 
v/hich lead ultimately to the aesthetic experience of Rasa, 
indicate that the apprehension of the meanings of words 

35 M, Hiriyanna, Indian Aesthetics, in Proceedings and Transactions 
of the First Oriental Conference, Poona, vol. ii, has dealt with the- 
subject at some length. 
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(dMiid/id) is not important in Itself bat only as a means of 
apprehending the generalised conceptions which are unrelated 
to any one in particular, the bbSvakatva being the process of 
such generalising, by which the factors of the feelings, as well 
as the feeling itself, become impersonalised. These idealised 
creations of poetry lead to enjoyment or bhoga, which im* 
plies that the condition produced is one of pleasure, as 
distinguished from the case of the natural attitude which is 
not always pleasurable, as well as from the spiritual attitude 
which is neither pleasurable nor painful. 

( 3 ) 

If we may judge from the somewhat elaborate criiicisn> 
levelled against Bhatta Nayaka*s theory, it seems to have 
produced a greater impression than earlier theories, and paved 
the way, to doubt, for the later theory of Abhinavagupta to 
whom belongs the credit of explainbg the new aesthetic 
system of the DhvaoikSra and Anandavardbana. 

The Dhvanikara, however, in his exposition of rasa-dhvani 
and rasa, seems to have been greatly influenced by the 
Dramaturgic Rasa school. Bbaraia had declared that the 
business of the drama was to evolve one or more of the eight 
Rasas ; and therefore a more or less elaborate psychology cf 
human sentiments had been analysed in the service of the 
dramatic art even before poetic theories began to be seriously 
discussed. Bharata’s ideas on these psychological processes 
and on Rasa, which is the final intcroal experience consisting 
in the consciousness of a ceitaio condition of the ego. were 
elaborated by his commentators and followers, until the 
Dhvanikara. followed by Anandavardbana and Abhinava- 
gupta. came into the field. From the earlier drama and 
dramatic theory, the idea of Rasa was naturally taken over 
to poetry and poetic theory ; and as the transition from 
naive to sentimental poetry was accomplished, the theorists 

went a step “hti^ 

foundations. Anandavardbana is quite explicit on this point 
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when he says (p, 181): etac ca rasadi-tatparyena kcivya- 
nibandhanam bharatdddvapi sitprasiddham eva. In other 
words, what was already well established in the drama by 
Bharata and others thus found its way into poetry, profoundly 
modifying, as it did, the entire conception of the Ka%’ya^®. 
From his extensive literary and philosophical studies as well 
as from his interest in the work of Bharata and his followers, 
Abhinavagupta goes further and lays down : udtydt samiidaya- 
rupdd rasah, rasa-samiidayo hi ncijyam ; na ndf.ya eva ca rasah 
kdvye'pi ndtyamdna eva rasah kavyarathah. These theorists 
realised that no system of Poetics, as no system of Dramaturgy, 
can ever ignore the feelings, moods and sentiments, and must 
find an important place for Rasa, the manifestation of which 
is as much the business of poetry as of the drama. Gradually 
stress came to be laid on the emotional mood, as well as on 
the imaginative thought, which the poet succeeds in communi- 
cating to us ; the outward expression, on which the older 
writers pinned their faith so much, being regarded only as a 
means of suggesting or pointing to the implicit significance 
of such a mood in poetry. 

The insufficiencies of the earlier theories on Rasa are 
obvious and are therefore rightly criticised by Abhinavagupta ; 
but it was a happy idea to elaborate the theory in such a way 
as not only to supply these deficiencies but also to fit it well 
into the theory of ‘suggestion’ or dhvani formulated by the 
new school. It is not necessary for us here to enter into the 
details of the Dhvani-theory, which will be treated in its 
proper place ; but we may for convenience and continuity of 
treatment indicate here generally how the idea of Rasa was 
worked up into them. The Dhvani school, in its analysis of 
the essentials of poetry, found that the contents of a good 
poem may be generally distinguished into two parts. The one 

j6 RudrabhatJ.i states (i. 5J in the same way that Bharata and others 
have already discussed Rasa in connexion with the drama, while his 
own object is to apply it to the case of poetry. Cf M, Lindenau, 
Rasalehrc, p. 2. 
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is that which is expressed and includes what is given in so 
many words ; the other content is not expressed but must be 
added to it by the imagination of the reader or listener. The 
unexpressed or suggested part, which is distinctly linked up 
with the expressed and which is developed by a peculiar 
process of suggestion (vy^Jtt/ana), is taken to be the 'soul’ or 
essence of poetry. To the grammarians and learned writers, 
it perhaps seemed paradoxical to state that the very essence 
of poetry was that which was not even expressed. On the 
other band, some form of symbolical speech, in which wisdom 
demands that one should express oneself more in hints and 
suggestions than in actuil words, was always in vogue, and 
the poets had been more or less partial to the method of 
speaking in metaphor or wrapping up their ideas in transpa- 
rent allegory. But suggestive poetry is something different 
from the merely metaphorical, which Vamana had already 
amply recognised and on which the AlaipkSra and the Riti 
schools bad put so much emphasis. The metaphorical or the 
allegoric, however veiled it may be. is still in a sense express d 
and must be taken as such ; but the suggestive is always 
unexpressed, and is therefore a source of greater charm by its 
capacity of concealmeut. This unexpressed or inexpressible 
is called into being by a particular function of suggestion, 
appertaining to words and their meanings, which this school 
postulates. 

Now the unexpressed, through the suggestive power of 
sound or sense, may be an unexpressed thought or matter 
(v«s/h). or an unexpressed Bgure of speech (.alajfikara), but in 
most cases it is a mood or feeling (rasa) which is directly 
inexpressible. The Dhvani school, therefore, took up the 
.moods and feelings as an clement of the unexpressed and 
tried to harmonise the idea of rasa with the theory of dhvaniJ'^ 
It .was realised that poetry was not, as Dandin thought, the 

37 Anandavardhaaa himself says fphv. p. 163) that his object is 
not merely to esublish Dhvani but also to harmonise it with Rasa. 

32 
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mere clothing of agreeable ideas in agreeable language ; the 
feelings and moods play an important part in it. But the 
feelings and moods are in themselves inexpressible. We can 
give a name to them, but naming a mood or feeling is not 
equivalent to expressing or developing it. At best, therefore, 
we can suggest it. What the poet can directly express or des- 
cribe are the vibhavas etc.; but with the help of these express- 
ed elements which must be generalised and conceived, not as 
they appear in the natural (Jaukika) world, but as they may 
be imagined in the world of poetry, the poet can awaken in 
us, through the power of suggestion inherent in words and 
their meanings, a particular alaukika (dissociated) condition 
of the soul in which the relish of the feeling is possible. It is 
true that the poet cannot rouse the same mood or feeling as, 
for instance, Rama whom he describes felt, but he can call 
up a reflection of it, which is similar in some respects ; and 
the condition of the reader’s soul in the enjoyment of such 
feeling is in poetry and drama the relish of Rasa, which can 
be brought into consciousness only by the power of sugges- 
tion inherent in words or ideas. 

Here comes in the new colour given to the Rasa-theory 
by the exponents of the Dhvani school. They interpret 
Bharata’s central dictum to mean that the Rasa is suggested 
by the union of the sthayin with the vibhavas through 
the relation of the suggested {vyaiigya) and the suggestor 
{vyanjaka) ; the ni?patti of Bharata, therefore, should mean 
abhivyakti. 

The elaboration of the Rasa-theory, however, by this 
school in the direct tradition of Lollafa, Sankuka and Bha{ta 
Hayaka, is associated by Mammata and others with the name 
of Abhinavagupta*®. Commenting on Bhatta Nayaka’s theory, 
Abhinava points out that there is no need, as there is no 
authority, for assuming the two powers of bhavakatva and 

38 There is some difference in the general theoretical positions of 
Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta which will be noticed later. 
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bhog'ikararia I for they are implicitly included in the idea of 
rasa-vyanjana and its ultimate asvSda. Bharata’s dictum 
kSvyarthan bhavayantlti bhavah Implies that bhavakatva is 
an inherent capacity of all bhavas. as the means of bringing 
into consciousness the sense of poetry, the term sense indicat- 
ing here the principal sense consisting of the relish of Rasa. 
Hence the sihayin, together with the vyabhicarin, being bhavas 
themselves, bring into existence through this inherent power 
the extraordinary relishable sense of poetry, cognised in a 
general or impersonaliscd form. In this way, the sthayin may 
be regarded as the bhavaka or nispadaka of Rasa ; and this 
so-called bhavakatva, according to Abbinava. consists in noth- 
ing more than a suitable use of Guna and Alamkara {samu- 
cUa-gunalatukora-parigrahatmakom) for the ultimate purpose 
of awakening Rasa through the suggestive power of word 
and sense. Thus, partially admitting bhavand or bhOvakalya 
but explaioiog it somewhat differently. Abhinava turns to the 
other power assumed as bhoga or bhog\koraija by Bhafta 
NSyaka. He remarks that beyond pratltl or perception of 
Rasa, be is not aware of any other process called bhoga. If 
it is relish or enjoyment, it is already admitted as the essence 
of Rasa, and nothing is gained by giving it a new name. 
Abbinava thinks that the bhoga supposed by Bhatia Nayaka 
is nothing more than the asvada or relish of Rasa, based on 
permanent moods like rail etc., and made possible by the 
suggestive power of poetry. It falls naturally, therefore, 
within the domain of suggestion and need not be taken as a 
separate function ibhoglkarana'vydpdras ca kavyatmaka- 
rasa-vigayo dhvananatmalya}. 

This pranii of Rasa. Abbioavagupta maintains, results 
from its abhivyakti or manifestation by the power of sugges- 
tion. and consists of a state of relish known as rasana, asvada 
or carvana. What is manifested is not the Rasa itself, but its 
relish ; not the mood itsell hul its n^l’iccinon in the Imtii tA 
subjective condition of aesthetic enjoyment in the reader. 
This taste or relish partakes, no doubt, of the nature of cogni- 
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tion ; it is nevertheless different from the ordinary latikika 
forms of the process, because its means (viz, the vibhuvas) 
are not to be taken as ordinary or laukika cause"’. 
Although Rasa requires these three factors for its manifesta- 
tion and cannot exist without them, it cannot yet be regarded 
as an ordinary effect, and the cause-and*effect theory is in- 
applicable ; for in the transcendental sphere of poetry, it-is 

S9 This will make it clear why the Rasas like /;ariiria, fcTfc/inisa and 
bhayunaka, which cause pity, disgust or horror, can be termed Rasas 
in which enjoyment is essential. The relish of Rasa is supposed to be 
an extraordinary bliss, dissociated from personal interests, and not to 
be likened to ordinary pleasure and pain in which personal or egoistic 
impulses predominate. The mind is so entirely lost in its contemplation 
that even when the sentiment of grief or horror relished in such a state, 
pain is never felt, and even when felt it is a pleasurable pain. This 
fact is borne out by the common experience that when grief is represen- 
ted on the stage, the spectator says ‘I have enjoyed it’. Hence Abhinava- 
gupta says ; samajikaiium Iiarfaika-phalam nafyarn na iokudhpjialam. 
Vifvanatha similarly remarks (iii, 6-7 and Vrtti) thafthosc verj’ things 
which arc called causes of pleasure and pain in the world (c.g. banish- 
ment of SIta in the forest), when consigned to poetry and drama, possess 
the right to be called, in consequence of their assuming such an imper- 
sonaliscd form, alaukika vibhuvas etc., and from them only pleasure 
ensues, as it does from bites and the like in amorous dalliance. If 
pain were really felt, no one would have been inclined to poetry and 
drama {kim ca testi yadi duhkham na ko’pi syut tad-unmukhah). It is 
also maintained that tears constitute no proof that anything but pleasure 
is felt in poetr>’ ; for the tears that arc shed by the reader are not those 
of pain but those of sentiment. Jagannatha’s remarks in this connexion 
are interesting. He says (p. 26) that the shedding of tears and the like 
arc due to the nature of the experience of particular pleasures, and not 
to pain. Hence in a devotee tears arise on listening to a description of 
the deity ; in this case there is not the slightest feeling of pain. Such is 
the power of detachment which poetry produces that even unpleasant 
things like sorrow generate dissociated pleasure ; and this pleasant relish 
of impersonalised or idealised artistic creations should be distinguished 
from the ordinary experiences of life. — The Natya-darpana, however, 
sets forth a theory (pp. 158-59) that Rasa has a touch of sorrow in it, 
and Bhoja in his Spigara~prakaSa says: rasa hi sukha-dtihkhuvasthu- 
rupah. See V. Raghavan. Number of Rasas (Adyar 1940), p, 155. 
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said, the connexion between cause and effect gives place to an 
imaginative system of relations, which has the power of 
stirring the reader’s soul info Rasa. The resulting Rasa 
cannot be identified with the constituent vibhavas. for the 
latter are not experienced separately, but the whole appears 
as Rasa, which is thus simple and indivisible. At the time 
of relish nothing else but the Rasa itself is raised to our 
consciousness. The writers on Poetics are fond of explaining 
this phenomenon under the analogy of a beverage which, 
made up of black pepper, candied sugar, camphor and other 
ingredients, gives us yet a taste different from that of its 
constituents. The result, therefore, is an indissoluble unity 
of taste from which every trace of the constituent elements is 
obliterated. 

Abhinavagupta goes a step further also in maintaining 
that the permaaeot mood (sth3yin) inferred from its laukika 
causes (e.g. women, garden etc.) remains in the hearts of the 
appreciating audience in the subtle form of latent impressions, 
the idea of v3san3 or latent impression having been already 
admitted by the philosophers. On reading a poem or witness* 
ing a drama, this permanent mood, remaining in the form 
of latent impression, is suggested by tbe depicted vibhSvas 
etc., which cease to be called lauUka causes but go by tbe 
name of vibhavas etc. in poetry and drama, and which are 
taken in their general form without specific connexions. 
Tbe vibimvas. therefore, are generalised or impersonalised 
in the minds of the reader, and do not refer to particularities, 
not through the power of &A5voA:ori>a. as supposed by Bhalta 
Nayaka, but generally tbroogb the suggestive power of sound 
and sense and specifically through a skilful use of Guna and 
Alarnkara in poetry, and clever representation in the drama. 
In the same way, the sthayi-bhava, which is the source of 
•Rasa“, is also generalised, because the germ of it is already 

40 The sthSyln is so called because, in spite of its being transient 
like all feelings. Its impression in the form ot ^2san5oT samskBrah 
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existent in the reader’s mind in the form of latent impressions ; 
and this, together \^ith the beauty of the generalised re- 
presentation of the xibhavcs ete., removes all temporal and 
spatial limitations. The mood is generalised also in the 
sense that it refers not to any particular reader but to readers 
in general, so that the particular individual. v,-hile relishing 
it, does not think that it is relished by him alone, but by all 
persons of poetic sensibility. This subjective relish in the 
mind of the spectator or reader is known as Rasa in poetry 
and drama. 

To state it brieSy and without any technicality, there is in 
the mind a latent impression of feelings which we once went 
through (or v,'hich we acquired from previous births), and 
this is roused when we read a poem which describes similar 
things. By universal sympathy or community of feeling we 
become part and parcel of the same feeling and imagine 
ourseh'es in that condition. Thus the feeling is raised . ■> a 
state of relish, called ras^, in which lies the essence of poetic 
enjoyment. It will be noticed that these theoricjs presuppose 
latent impression of e.xperience (vasana) and uuivcral sym- 
pathy (sadharanya ar sddhdrcmkarand). Those v/ho have not 
experienced the feeling of love, for instance, and have there- 
fore no impression of experience left in them, as v;ell as 
those who have no sense of community of human feelings, 
can never relish Rasa. The \asatia, w’e are told, is natural 
{rMisargiki) and may have been left in our mind through the 
sctnskara of previous births, but it may also be acquired by 

more or less permanea:, bciag called np when the Rasa is cognised. 
Cf Prcbha p. 61 : cr.tchkcrcr.c-pravrjti-rupasyc rctycdcr aSu-vir.aJctve’p: 
layAkcrcirr.ar.a circkala-sjhayincd yavcd-rc\c:-pTC:1:}-kdlcm cr.ussr.dka- 
ncc cc sthayitvcm. Bat possibly it was originally called stkayin because 
it constituted the permanent mood or sentiment in the composition, 
which nothing akin to it or opposed to it conid overcome, but which 
conld only be strengthened by other hhavcs. Bnt the jrhcy/n itself is 
not Tcsa ; it must he \-ycksi-visisja and vibhavMi-rr.clakc, and thus made 
ccTxcr.opayosi or relishable, Govinda p. 62. The ultimate relish of 
Tcsc is free from the contact of the stkayln, as it is of the vibhavcs. 
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•Study and experience. The writers on Poetics, therefore, are 
merciless in their satire on dull grammarians and old 
MlmSmsakas. to whom snch relish of Rasa is denied, and 
they declare unanimously that the roriio alone is capable of 
realising the rasa ; for Rasa is not an objective entity 
which can reside in the hero or the actor, but a subjective 
condition realised by the reader's own capacity of aesthetic 
enjoyment. Thus, a degree of culture, experience and 
aesthetic instinct is demanded in the critic, the rasika or 
sabrdaya, in conformity with this subtle conception of poetry. 
As Abhinavagupta puts it, adliikSri catra vimala-pratibhano- 
idli-hrdayah, and describes such a sah^daya (‘Locuno p. 11} as 
ycjflm kavyanuSilandbhyasa-vaiad yisadibhute mano-mukure 
varfiQiiya-tanmaylbhavana-yogyaiS Je krdaya'sarpySdabhdjap 
zahfdayQl}. 

It may be pointed out here that this subtle cooception of 
Rasa makes it difficult to express the notion properly in Wes* 
tern critical terminology. The word has been translated 
etymologifalty by the terms 'flavour/ ‘relish/ ‘gustalion/ 
•*taste/ ‘Geschmack’ or ‘saveut*; but none of these tenderings 
seems to be adequate. The simpler word ‘mood’, or the 
term ‘Siimmuag’ used by Jacobi may be the nearest approach 
to it, but the concept has hardly any analogy in European 
critical theories. Most of the terms employed have associa- 
tion of subtle meanings of their own. and are therefore not 
strictly applicable. For instance, the word ‘taste* or ‘relish’ 
though literally correct, must not be understood to imply 
aesthetic judgment, 'good or bad taste/ but must be taken to 
indicate an idea similar to what we mean when we speak of 
tasting food. At the same lime, this realistic description 
must not lead us to drag it down to the level of a bodily 
pleasure ; for this artistic pleasure is given as almost equiva- 
lent to the philosophic bliss, known as Snanda, being lilted 
above worldly joy. 

This peculiar condition of Ibe mind, the /•osu, is realised, 
according to Abhinavagupta, throngh the characteristic func- 
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tion of vyahjana or suggestion inherent in word and sense. 
The idea is elaborated by later theorists who take pains 
to shew that it does not not come under the province of 
Denotation {abhidha), nor of Import (tatparya), nor of 
Indication (laksana), nor of Perception {pratyak^d) nor 
of Inference (anumana). nor of Reminiscence (smaram)^ 
which means of knowledge are admitted by philosophers 
and grammarians. Into these technicalities which properly 
come under the discussion of the vyafijana-vrtti, we need 
not enter; but it may be noted here that Abhinava describes 
this abhivyakti, which is taken as synonymous with 
carvana, as vitaviglma-pratlti or realisation freed from obsta- 
cles. Jagannatha and the author of the “Prabha commen- 
tary on Kavya-pradlpa describe vyakti as bhagndvaram cit. 
Both these terms constitute a link connecting the present 
theory with the teachings of the Vedanta. The dismissal of 
the avidyd and the elimination of kdma and kannan (interest 
and activity) lead us to a point of detachment where we 
realise the intrinsic identity of self with Brahma apd appre- 
hend the bliss or ananda resulting from such a realisation. 
The idea of Vecantin’s Moksa. which consists of a condition, 
not to be jiroduced but to be made manifest by the removal 
enveloping obstacles, finds an analogy in the idea of the 
manifestation of Rasa, implied in its abhivyakti, which con- 
sists not in the expression of anything new but in the reveal- 
ing of something already existing. The brahtnasvada is 
likened to the rasasvada because in both cases the intimate 
realisation comes after the limitations of the ego-centric 
attitude are transcended, and all separate existence is merged 
in the unity or harmony realised. This happens in the case 
of rasasvada when the poetic sentiment, v/hich remains in his 
heart in the form of latent impression, is made to shine forth, 
and the spectator’s mind is purged of all egoistic impulses by 
the force of the idealised or generalised creations of poetry, 
consisting of the vibhdvas etc, which are therefore termed 
vighnapasarakas or removers of obstacles. It is. therefore. 
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flZflufc/fcff. being anlike the taste of interested worldly happi. 
ness and being incompassable by the ordinary processes of 
knowledge. Its essence consists in its relish or taste, asvada, 
carvam, or rasand ; but it is a relish in which the Rasa alone, 
apart from its constituent dements, is raised to consciousness. 
It is. therefore, described as a relish in which the contempla- 
tion of anything else but Rasa is lost (vigalUa^vedyaiUara). 
or which is free ftomtbe contact of aught else perceived 
(vedyantara-sparSa^iunya), like the state of mind lost in the 
philosophic contemplation of Drahma. It is cot capable of 
proof or designation and cannot be made known, because its 
perception is inseparable from its existence: or in other words, 
it is identical with the knowledge of iiself. The only proof of 
its existence is its relish itself by the sahrdaya or the man of 
taste {sakala’Sahrdaya’/irdaya'Sarpvedano’sSktika ) ; and the 
sahrdaya to whom alone this bliss is vouchsafed, is like the 
yogln or devotee who deserves this preference through his 
accumulated merits (punyavaniafy pramiiyvanii yogivad rasa- 
saiptatimY^. 

This, Is its general outline, is the Rasa*theory as finally 
fixed by the Dhvani school ; and all later writers, from 

4! The artistic attitu<l« is. therefore, different from the naturat.and 
more aVin to the philosophic. But art affords only a temporary release 
from the ills of life by enabling one to transcend bis personal relatioos 
or practical interests, and restores equanimity of mind (vlSrSnti) by 
leading him away from the common world ani offering him another in 
its place. This is an attitude of pure pleasure, of disinterested contem- 
plation (sojnuth but not of true enlightenment which comes to the 
tnower who, no longer on the empirical plane, transcends completely 
the sphere of pleasure as well hs of pain. The altitude is variously 
termed comatkSrpmlrveJa (awakening of poetic charm), raiand (relish), 
asvada (taste), bhoga (fruition). samSpaiil (aecomplisbmenl). la) a 
(fusion) and vlSrSnii (repose), which terras indicate the philosophical 
colouring given to the doctrine. For the idea of camatkSra involved 
in'Basa, seeS-K-De, inirod. to VolroJ[lf-iiviiBUMed.l9;6)p.axsvs. 
fn 33 and below under Jagannatha (ch. vii). See also V. Raghavan, 
Some Concepts, pp- 268-71. 
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Dhanafijaya to Jagannatha, accept, more or less, this new 
interpretation and attempt to work it out in detail. Even 
MahimabhaUa. who tried to demolish the Dhvani-theory, 
acknowledges the importance of Rasa and declares that on 
this point there is no difference of opinion between himself^* 
and the Dhvanikara, the only difference existing with regard 
to the function par excellence which manifests the Rasa. 
Thus, an endeavour was made by the Dhvani-theorists not 
only to explain the concept of Rasa in terms of inward ex- 
perience, but also to absorb this idea of aesthetic delectation 
into the new theory of Dhvani, and make it applicable to 
poetry as well as to the drama; and the Rasa school, properly 
so called, began to merge from this time onwards into the 
dominant Dhvani school, to the consideration of which we 
now turn, leaving the treatment of the later development of 
the Rasa-theory to a subsequent chapter. 


42 kavyasyatmani sangini (angini ?) rasudi-rupe na kasyacid vima- 


CHAPTER V 

THE DHVANIKaRA AND aNANDAVARDHANA 
(The Dhvani Systevx) 

The origin of the Dhvani school, like that of other schools 
of Poetics, is lost in obscurity ; but the first clear formulation 
of its theory of dhvani as a whole is to be found in the 
memorial verses of the Dhvaoikara, whose date is unknown 
but who could not have been very far removed from the time 
of bis commentator Anandavardbana. It is possible, however, 
that the Dhvanikira himself is following a much older tradi' 
tion. The fact that he shows himself conversant with some 
theory of rasa, alafitkBra and rlii need not be cited to the 
credit or discredit of this conjecture ; for these systems them- 
selves cannot be traced back to any definite period of time, 
and there is also no conclusive evidence that the Dbvanikira 
was aware of the particular views of Bhatata.Bhamaha or 
Pa^i^in, with whom we begin the historic period of growth 
of these systems. But the very first line of the first verse of 
the DhvanyUlaka itself states that the theory that dhvoni is the 
essence of poetry was traditionally maintained by earlier 
thinkers (kSvyasyaima dhvanir Hi budhair yah samamnSta- 
purvah). Accepting this statement of the Dhvanikara, it is 
difficult, however, to explain why the dhvam-theory did not 
in the least, as the rosn-tbeory did to a certain extent, 
influence such early writers on Poetics as Bhamaha. Da^dio 
or Vamana. It is easy to maintain, on the other band, that 
the vyahland as a function must have been evolved by the 
school which set up a theory of vyongya cr/fta or dhvtjn/. as 
this function is not traceable in philosophers or philosophical 
£TS!DSSSz!SifS hc/jve }hs rixWfdAi'andaKardi'aiU), BMnxahaV 


Z See aliove ch. il. pp. 53f. 
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Vamana (iv. 3. 8) and other early theorists discuss or show 
themselves cognisant of such a ‘suggested sense’ in general 
but they never use the terms vyaiijana, or vyafigya artha or 
dhvani, as they probably would have done if it had been so 
universally known or accepted as the Dhvanikara’s statement 
would apparently imply. But this non-recognition by other 
schools need not be taken as a serious argument, as it admits 
of several reasonable explanations. It is well known 
that the philosophers refuse to recognise the vyanjanu as 
a Vyapara sui generis^, and even after it was put forward 
by the Alamkarikas, they would explain it by another 
recognised function as anyatha-siddha ; it is not surprising,, 
therefore, that orthodox grammarians or philosophers should 
entirely ignore it. The absence of any direct reference to 
dhvani in early writers on Poetics may be explained by the 
not unlikely supposition that probably the Dhvanikara him- 
self, who summed up and uttered the theory in a .k finite- 
form, was contemporaneous with these writers, as we cannot 
put him much later if we are to leave sufficient margin bet- 
ween him and his commentator, as well as make room for 
intermediate scholastic activity evidenced by the rccapitular 
tion-stanzas cited by Anandavardhana in his Vrtti^. Even 
leaving aside this conjecture, the cases of such non-recogni- 
tion are actually explained by the Dhvanikara himself, in 
the verse we have already cited, as constituting really cases 
of hfl/f-recognilion ; for he seems to indicate that these early 
writers were cognisant of dhvani, but not having understood 
its nature they naively and uncritically looked at it from 
other points of view, some comprehending it in other elements 
of poetry, some thinking it incomprehensible, and others 
(like the poet Manoratba cited by Anandavardhana) going 
to the extreme of denying its existence altogether. One of 
the objects of the Dhvanikara in this statement was, no doubt, 
to indicate that he was not putting forward something entirely 

2 See Jacobi in ZDMG, Ivi, 1902, p. 397 fn 2, and p. 398 fn 1. 

3 See vol. i. p. 108, and BSOS i, 4, 1920, pp. 7-8. 
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new, and to find an authority for his procedure in the 
implied attitude (real or imaginary) of certain older writers ; 
but, apart from this, it is clear that although there is nothing 
explicit in the older writers, one can never affirm that some 
iind of 'suggested sense’ was not known to them. 

It would be extraordinary indeed that a work like Dhvani- 
kara’s could have sprung into existence without having had 
•a previous history, although such earlier forms of the theory 
as might have enabled us to trace directly its origin and 
growth were cither not committed to writing or had disappear- 
ed in course of time ; for at its first appearance as we have 
it in these Karikas. we find the theory in a relatively complete 
shape, the outlines of which, definitely settled, may require 
considerable filling up but no important or substantial modifi- 
cation. This is probably implied by Abhinavagupta's gloss 
on the word parunipurd in Anandavardbana's explanation of* 
Xbe phrase samSmnSia’pQrvalt used by the Dhvanikara with 
reference to the previous existence of the theory. Abhinava 
explains (p. 3) that the theory was stated in unbroken tradi- 
tion by previous thinkers without its being discussed in 
particular books (avicchinnena pravSheija lair etad uktam, 
vinapiviSijta-pustakefuvivecandt). It is true that Mukula 
refers (p. 21) to a theory of dhvani being newly described 
.by some men of taste isahrdayair* nutana-iayopavar^iitasya) 
as something not comprehensible by the recognised function 
of ZflAfflnd, and dees not discuss it for its over-subtlety {etac 
.ca vidvffdbhi^ kuSagraya buddhya nirSpaffiyam...UyaIam 

4 The word sahfdaya here cannot be taken (see vol. i, p. J05f) as a 
•proper name refening to the Dbvanikira ; nor is it to be taken as a title 
of the propounder of IbedArnni-tbeory. As in most of the places, it 
refers in general to the critics or men of taste who established the new 
theory, or in particular to Che DhvaoikSra or Anandavardhaoa ; and 
there is no need to go beyond this ordinary meaning of the term in 
AlaqikSra literature. Possibly the reference is directly to Ananda- 
vardhana who was a contempontry of Mukula’s father Kallaja (see 
•vol. i, p. 74). 
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ati-prasahgend ) ; but he may in this passage be directly refer- 
ring to the Dhvanikara, who for the first time probably 
summed up in his memorial verses the floating traditions, 
or to Anandavardhana to whom belonged the credit of fixing 
the theory into a new and complete shape. 

This conjecture about the traditional existence of the 
cihvon/-theory in some form or other even before the 
Dhvanikara receives support from the fact that the theory 
in its essence derived its inspiration from the works of 
early grammarians and their semi-philosophical speculations 
on speech. Originating as a theory of expression, the theory 
of vyaujava, no doubt, received no recognition from orthodox 
grammarians ; but not choosing to appear as an entirely novel 
theory, it sought the protection of the grammarian’s authority 
by pretending that it was founded on the analogy of their an- 
cient sphota-Xhtovy. We have already noted® the great in- 
fluence of the older science of grammar on poetics, and 
Anandavardhana himself is careful in noting that the system 
demonstrated by him is built on the system of the grammari- 
ans, who were the earliest theorists to apply the term dhvani 
to the spoken letter which reveals the sphoia^. Abhinavagupta 
commenting on this passage, perhaps goes too far in follow- 
ing up, after the authority of the Vdkyapadiya, all the details 
of the sp/zo/fl-theory, but there is hardly any doubt that the 
writers on Poetics had this theory before them when they 

5 Sec vol. i, pp. 6-7. 

6 pralhame hi vidvamso vaiyukaranah, vyUkarana-mulatvat sarva- 
y/dyanam. Te ca iruyamane^u varne^u dhvanir itiryaharanti. Tathai- 
vanyais lan-inatanusSribliih suribhih kUvya-tattvurtha-dariibliir vdeya- 
vacaka-sammiirah iabdutmd kavyam iti vyapadeSyo vyarijakatva-samyad 
dhvanir ity uktah fpp. 47-8J. See "Locana on this. Cf also : pari- 
ruScita-nirapabbramSa-iabda-brahmanurn vipaicitam matam airityaiva 
pravptto'yam dhvani-vyavahdra iti iaih saha kim virodhavirodhau 
cintyete (p, 199). In this last passage, the reference is not to Vedanta, as 
some would think, but to the graramatico-philosophical theory of 
iabda-brabma. Sec Jacobi’s note on this passage in ZDMC Ivii, 1903,. 
p. 56 fn 1. 
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elaborated their own system of dhvani. The spJioja, which 
has been likened to the neo-ptatonic logos, is often translated 
by the terms ‘expression.’ ‘concept’ or ‘idea’; but none of 
these terms brings out its essential nature. Some philosophers 
propounded and the grammarians took it for granted that a 
word has intrinsically a word-prototype corresponding to it. 
The sphofa is not exactly this word-prototype, but it may be 
explained as the sound of a word as a whole, and as convey- 
ing a meaning apart from Us component letters (varnas). The 
spho/a does not contain exactly the sounds of the word in the 
order peculiar to the letters, but the sounds or something 
corresponding to them are blended indistinguishably into a 
uniform whole. When a word is pronounced, its individual 
sounds become reflected in some degree in tbe order of the 
sphota in which tbe particular sounds are comprised ; and as 
soon as the last sound dies away, the sphofo. is which tbe 
idea corresponding to all these sounds is comprised, becomes 
manifest and raises to our consciousness tbe idea thus asso* 
elated. The sounds of a word as a whole, therefore, and 
apart from those of the constituent letters, reveal tbe spfiofa. 

Taking their cue from this somewhat mystical conception. 
tbe AlamkSrikas developed tbe idea ol dhvani by analogy. The 
several expressed pacts of a poem, they held, reveal the unex- 
pressed deeper sense, which is something singular and difierent 
from the denotative and indicative elements both in order and 
in essence, and which is termed the dhvani (lit. ‘sound’, ‘echo’, 
‘tone’) or vyahgya artha (suggested sense) in poetry. The 
word dhvani itself, as Anandavardhana pointed out, is some- 
times used by tbe grammarians for the word or letters which 
reveal the sphofa. Mammata’s remarks in this connexion are 
pertinent. In his Vrtti on the definition given by him of 
dhvani (i. 4), he says that the dhvani is. according to the 
grammarians, that word which reveals tbe all-important 
sphota, inasmuch as through it arises the knowledge of the 
word’s meaning. Others, by whom he signiBes the writers on 
the dhvanMbeory in Poetics, carry this doctrine of the gram- 
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marians a step further and apply the term dhvani to the 
meaning, as well as to the word which is capable of suggest- 
ing a meaning superseding the one which is directly express- 
ed. Intrinsically the two theories have scarcely any mutual 
connexion ; but what the Alamkarikas really wanted was an 
authority for their assumption of the power of vya/I/ana. 
which the great grammarians did not acknowledge. I’he 
sp/zotfl-theory of the grammarians, however, presupposed 
something similar, for the varnas of a word reveal, as it were, 
the ideal word. Hence it afforded an analogy which could at 
least boast of the authority of the Vaiyakaranas, the prathame 
vidvamsah, and which could therefore be seized upon by the 
Alarnkarikas as the foundation of their own theory of sugges- 
tion. It may also be pointed out that the sense of ‘manifesta- 
tion’ which exists in the vyaiijana is an idea which, we have 
already noted^, is not unfamiliar to Indian philosophical 
speculation. The vyanjaita does not consist in the utterance 
of something new, but in the manifestation of something al- 
ready existing ; it is, to use a familiar illustration from Indian 
philosophical systems, like the revealing of the already exist- 
ing jar by the lamp. Although the general concept of dhvani 
connects itself with such half-mystical currents of thought, 
Anandavardhana yet takes care to point out (pp. 232-4) that 
this dhvani is not, as often supposed, something mystical but 
it is something that can be properl 3 ' C"-Gned and grasped ; 
and he has no sympathy with those schools which would 
dismiss it, as Kapila has dismissed the sphoia from the 
philosophical realm, on the ground that it is something 
inexplicable {anakhyeya). 

Although it accepted, with some modifications, the 
grammarian's analysis of the nature and function of speech 
and based its theory of dhvani on the analogy of the 
theory of sphota. the school really started indepen- 
dently with a distinct theory of expression of its 


7 See vol. i, p. 9. 
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own, which demonstrated a function of vyanjana and 
vyahgyartha untraceable in earlier speculative literature. 
But the influence of other schools of Poetics on the com- 
posite work on the Dhvanikara and Anandavardhana cannot 
be ignored. The latter, if not the former, appears to be 
perfectly familiar with the views of Bharata, Bhamaha. Ud- 
bbala and Vamana, most of whom are cited directly by name ; 
but even the Dhvanikara must have known the theories of 
the Rasa, Alaipkara and RTti schools in some form or other. 
For, the Dhyanyaloka has two professed objects in view, viz., 
(1) the establishment of the theory of Dhvani and demon- 
stration that this idea cannot be comprehended by the theories 
of earlier or contemporaneous schools of Poetics, and (2) an 
examination of the existing ideas of rasfl.a/o/p/:3ro, rlli, guna 
and dofa with a view to correlate them with the idea of dhva- 
m'» and thus by synthesis to evolve a complete and systematic 
scheme of Poetics. It succeeded so far in realising both these 
objects that not only was the concept of dhvani accepted 
inplicitly by almost all laterwriiers.buttbesystems. which 
emerged after Anandavardhana and of which Mamma}a may 
be taken as the first and foremost representative, cannot be 
regarded strictly as constituting independent schools, nor can 
they be affiliated readily and entirely with the older Rasa, 
Alarnkara or Riti schools. They constitute in substance a 
new aesthetic scheme in which the ideas o! all these schools 
are worked and harmonised into a comprehensive doctrine, 
the outlines of this new adjustment being first clearly marked 
and the foundations firmly laid by Anandavardbana . 

Starting with a theory of expression, the Dhvani school 
concerns itself, first of all, with the grammatico-philosophical 
problem about the function of words and their meaning, or in 
other words, about the relation of a word to that which is 
expressed by it. The grammarians, logicians and the Mimam - 
sakas had already laid down that the function by which the 
primary or intrinsic meaning (njaitftya or Sakya ariha) of a 
word is known as abhidha. generally translated by the term 

33 
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Denotation, which gives it its conventional significance 
(samketita artha). Thus, the concept of the cow is given by 
the word ‘cow’ by its power of Denotation. It has been 
defined as that power of a word which conveys to the under- 
standing the meaning attached to it by convention, without the 
intervention of any power. This convention {samketa) consists 
in a particular word conveying a particular meaning [asmac 
chabdad ayam ariho boddhavya Uydkarah sakti-grahakah 
sainayah), which is comprehended by observing what 
takes plaije in the world {yyavahdra). We need not concern 
ourselves with the question whether this sakti is Isvareccha 
cr icchdmdtra (divine or human will) ; but there are several 
theories as to where this convention is to be understood, held 
respectively by the' grammarians, logicians, Saugatas and 
Mimamsakas. The writers on Poetics maintain, after the 
grammarians®, that it has reference either to genus 
individual (dravya), quality igttna) or action {kriya). 

When this abhidheyartha or the primary meaning of a 
v/ord is incompatible, another power called lak^ana or Indi- 
cation (i. e. transference of sense) is communicated, whereby 
another meaning connected therewith is apprehended, either 
through usage {rudhi) or from som^ special motive (prayo- 
jar.a'j. . Tlius, one can say ‘the country rejoices’, but since the 
country itself cannot rejoice, it is indicated that the people 
of the country rejoice. This power really belongs to the 
.sense (artha-vyapard), as later analysis points out, but it is 
attributed to words and is thus an aropita-sabdavyapara. 
That is to say (as other writers explain it) we have first iabda 
or the word, then its vacyartha or direct denoted meaning, 
after v/hich or in connexion with which comes the lakyydriha 
i.r indicated meaning through the power or Indication. It is 
thus samara (and not nirantard like abhidha), having the 

8 Both Mukula and Mamma(a {gabda-vyapura” , p. 2) point' out 
that this view, of the Alarnkarikas is based on the dictvtn caiii^(ayi 
iabdanatn pravjrttih, occurring in the Mahdbhu^ya (cd. Kiclhorn p. 19, 
h 20). ..... 
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vScySrtha coming in between ; for tbe lakgana is ^ resorted to 
when the primary sense is incompatible {badhitd) and is so 
far ar/Afl-n/ff/jfl as based on the expressed sense*. Hence’ 
the three essential requisites of the laksand are the incom-^ 
patibility (or exhaustion) of the primary sense, the connexion , 
of the indicated sense with the primary sense, and the reason' 
or motive {prayoiana) for resorting to it. As the Denotation 
is dependent on worldly convention {vyavaharika sarpketa). 
so is tbe Indication (as Mamma{a points out) upon the special 
convention based on these three requisites ; and as there can 
hardly be any indicated or transferred sense without tbe 
primary sense, the Indication is sometimes called the 'tail, 
as it were, of Denotation (abhidha-pucchabhuta). In fact, 
wtUcts like Bhaita Nayaka, as we have seen**, would include 
lakjana under abhidbS, of which it is^ppposed to be an 
extension. 

The laksa^d being thus of a derivative nature, its relations 
to abhldhS have been summarised diderently in different ' 
works. Tbe NySya'iStra gives an exhaustive list of tbe 
relations on account of whicha word is. used in a secondary 
or transferred sense for another (u. 2.63). corresponding to' 
tbe lakgand of the Alatnkarikas ; but Mukula quotes tbe 
authority of Bhailrmitra'^ who summarises them in a verse 

9 iakya-vyavahiia-lakfyBrihO’vifayairSc thabde SrCpita eva sa 
vy3p3rah, vastuta'rtba-nifjha eveiy arlhah, lad uktam—*s3ntarBrtha- 
pijthaiy ili,°Pra(npa, td-tiS-?., 1912. p.27, 

10 See above ch. iv, p. t24, 

11 Abhldb3‘Vftti-m3tfk3 p. 17. Tbe verse h also quoted aoony 
mously in Mammata’s dabda-yySpBra p. 8. in KSmadhenu p. 133 and In 
many other -works. Abhinavaeugta CLocana p. 36} alludes to it, and 
discusses these five categories,— Mukula Bbatta’s work consists of 13 
KirikSs with prose Vfiti. Its object is to examine the principle which 
shonid regulate words in, their meaDtngs. It includes LaktanS ia 
AbhidhS. for it says that tbe functioos of AbhidbS are twofold, direct 
and indirect, both of which lead to (be understanding of the import of 
^gffcdt... MukuUdlsnusa.es AhbidftS onlv^ .but Mammata on his Sabda* . 

vyBpSra-parleaya establishes three distinct functions of words, of -skhich 
the last is Dhvani. 
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into five categories, viz. sambandha (connexion), sadrsya 
(similarity), samavdya (inherence), vaiparltya (contrariety) 
and kriya-yoga (association through action). ‘The fat 
Devadatta does not eat in the daytime’ (plno devadatto diva 
na bhiinkte), ‘the lad is a lion’ (simho nianavakah), ‘the herd- 
station on the Ganges’ {gahgdydni ghoyah) ; ‘this fool is a 
Brhaspati’ {brhaspatir ayatn murkhah) and ‘in a great war 
thou art a ^atrughna’ (mahati samare satriighnas tvam) are 
given as respective instances of the usage. We need not 
further dilate upon these niceties of analysis, nor enter into 
the elaborate classifications of laksana, but we may note here 
that the lakyand or transferred expression lies at the root of 
figures like metaphor and of metaphorical mode generally, 
which K:onsist of the fancied transference of the qualities or 
action of one object to another. It has been pointed out that 
the transferred expression, resolving into the metaphorical, 
is the source of a particular beauty, because the special 
motive (prayojana) with which the poet chooses the trans- 
ferred expression becomes realised along with it, without 
being directly or at all expressed. When we say, for instance, 
‘youth is the springtime of life’, v/e mean to imply af once, 
v/ithout directly expressing it, the beauty, vigour or enjoy- 
ments of spring-time. The prayojana or motive, though 
unexpressed, is yet apprehended. This is supposed to be one 
of the reasons, as v/e shall see, v/by we should admit, besides 
Denotation and Indication, a third function of vyanjana or 
Suggestion, by v/hich something not expressed is revealed. 

But there is a limited class of writers who postulate 
another function, called tatparya or Purport, v/hich leads us 
to apprehend the connexion among the meanings of the 
constituent v/ords in the form of the import of the whole 
sentence. This function conveys the connected meaning of 
the several v/ords and therefore differs from abhidlta and 
lakyana v/hich convey the meaning of a particular word, the 
tatparyartha being manifested, not by word, but by a whole 
sentence, and therefore remaining distinct from the meanings 
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denoted or indicated by individual words The words have, 
according to this view,- the power of denoting or indicating 
things and not the connexion (anvaya) among things, which 
is known not from the import of words as such, but from their 
relations of compatibility (yogyaiS), proximity {samnidhi) and 
expectancy {akShksa). When the logical connexion or anvaya 
is thus known, a special sense arises which is called latparya. 
Mammata explains (ii, 1, Vrtti) the position of these Abbihita* 
nvaya-vadins. as they are called, thus**: ."When the meanings 
of the words, to be hereafter explained, are connected in 
accordance with expectancy, compatibility and proximity, 
another sense arises, called purport, which has a distinct form 
and which, though not constituting the sense of words is yet 
the sense of the sentence — this is the view of the Abhibitan- 
vaya-vldins”. The theory of this school is rejected by 
another school of MImItpsakas. called the Aovitabhidblna* 
v&dins, who deny the necessity of postulating a special func* 
tion like tStpatya ; for they hold that words have a power to 
denote not only things but also their purport or cosnexioti 
along with them. To put it in another way. words do not 
express their sense generally but connectedly. Inordinary 
fife, for instance, we first understand meanings from sentences, 
and words convey ideas not absolutely but relatively, i e.. as 
having a connexion with one another. Mutaiis mutandis, \hs 
theory would remind one of Berkeley’s denial of abstract • 
ideas. 

The formulators of the dftvani-theory do not enter into 
these minute discussions but appear to recognise them 
implicitly, although most writers from the time of Mammaja 
(who deals with these questions in his KSvya-prakasa as well 
as separately In his ^abda-vydpara-paricttya) start with aT" 
preliminary analysis of word-function ; and some later works 
like Appayya’s Vriti’vSritika are devoted specially to the 

ihanUrp samanvaye tSiparyUrtho vlUra-vapur a-padinho’ pi \SkyStthat^ 
samullatafUy abhihitSnvaya-vUdinSm mauim. 
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subject. All writers from Anandavardhana’s time accept 
as a rule the abliidha and lak^and, but they are not unanimous 
with regard to the tatparya as a separate function, which 
they take as included in the vyanjand vrtti, this being the 
third and most important function established by the 
Dhvani school as the theoretieal foundation of dhvani or the 
‘suggested sense’ in poetry. The vyanjand or power of 
suggestion is generally deQned as that function of a word 
or its sense by which . a further meaning comes into being, 
when the other functions, viz. abhidhd and lakfand. are ex- 
hausted in their scope. Ideas or notions are what are conveyed 
by words through their powers of Denotation and Indication ; 
these, put together in a sentence, convey a complete thought 
through the supposed power of the sentence, styled Purport. 
Now, another power is postulated by which a deeper sense, 
the vyahgya artha, is revealed, eonsequent upon but distinct 
from the simple thought^’. All good poetry, called par ex-’ 
cellence the dhvani-kdvya^^, must have such a sense implicit 
in it, a sense which can only be realised by the vyanjand- 
vrtti or power of suggestion postulated by this school. 

Now the question has been animatedly discussed as to 
whether it is necessary to postulate this separate function of 
vyanjand, or whether it may not be comprehended in other 
recognised functions like abhidhd or lak^and. and in other 

13 A word (or its sense), in virtue o£ these three powers, is called 
respectively the expressive {vacaka), the indicative {lak^akd) and the 
suggestive (yyanjaka) ; and the sense which arises is termed respectively 
an expressed (vneya), indicated (Jakyya) and suggested (yyangya) sense. 

14 The word dhvani (lit. ‘echo’ or ‘lone’) is used almost synony- 
mously (cf. Hcmacandra p. 26) with the word vyahgyarllta (suggested 
sense), and sometimes wrongly as co-extensive with vyahjohS, which 
term properly designates the process manifesting it. The dUvani-kavya 
is so-called because the vyahgySrtha, which predominates in it over 
the vacySrlba, is ‘echoed’ par excellence in this class of poetry. Vi^va- 
natha (p. 198) explains the term etymologically thus: vSeySd adhika- 
camatkariiii vyahgyurthe dhvanyate’sminn iti vyutpattyd dhvanir numo- 
itama-kavyam. 
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intellectual processes like arutirtana or inference. Jayaratha 
cites (p. 9) a verse wbich enumerates twelve different ways in 
which the problem of Suggestion may be and perhaps was ' 
explained away ; but broadly speaking, we need notice, as. 
Anandavardbana and his followers have done, only the 
principal attempted explanations. The first verse of the 
iJAmnySto/ra summarises these antagonistic views into thr^ 
groups. One sceptical school entirely denies the suggested 
sense in poetry. A second school, which is agnostic in this 
respect, holds that it is beyond the province of words (kecid 
vSedrp sifii'iam av/foye /ai/vam ucus tacfJyam). and can only’ 
be perceived by a man of refined discernment isahrdaya- 
hTdaya-satiivedyam. Ananda p, 10). A third school would try 
to trace it back to the recognised functions like abhldha. 
lakfanS and iaiparya. or to some such means of knowledge . 
as amimSna or syllogistic reasoning. These three schools 
oaturally divide themselves into two distinct standpoints: 
the one absolutely denies or ignores the concept of dhvani 
and thus does away with the necessity of vyaitiand ; the other 
admitting the dhvmt/. attempts to explain away the necessity 
of vyafilanS. as it is sufficiently accounted for by the ordinary 
recognised functions. ' 

Against the attack of the systems which deny the existence 
of the suggested sense, the old argument that nothing can be 
denied which is not apprehended is applied : but apart from 
such purely scholastic obiectioos, the 'real grounds for pos- 
tulating the suggested sense are, the consideratioD, in the first 
place, that being a profound verity, it can positively be 
established by an examination of aesthetic facts as well ' as ' 
facts of experience ; and in the second place, that there are , 
some elements of poetry (e. g. the Rasa) which cannot^ be 
satisfactorily explained os revealed by abhidhd. lak^and, 
anumana or similar other means. ’ - 

This brings us to the consideration of the views of those 
who accept the concept of vyangya ariAa but dispense wirfi. , 
the necessity of such a separate , and unauthorised Vrtti as 
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vyanjaria, which is regarded as included in other functions 
of sound and sense. Some Mimamsakas hold, for instance, 
that the so-called suggested sense is conveyed by the abhi~ 
dha-vriti or the denotative power of a word. In this con- 
nexion, the dirgha-vycipara-vadins'^ are said to have main- 
tained that as a single arrow, discharged by a strong man, 
destroys by a single movement, called velocity, the armour of 
the enemy, pierces through his body and takes away his 
life, so a single word, used by a good poet, brings before 
us by a single power, called abhidha, the sense of the word, 
teaches us its logical connexion {anvaya) and makes us 
apprehend the suggested sense. The substance of this graphic 
description appears to be that such is the more and more 
exp anding function of abhidha that it is not to be measured 
in the balance and confined to the single business of making 
us understand the samketita artha, but it is competent to 
express whatever sense is apprehended after a word is heard. 
But it is urged in reply that the abhidha has not the power 
to give us the perception of a matter (vastii), an imaginative 
fact (alamkara) or an emotional mood (,rasa), because it 
ceases, in the orthodox opinion, after conveying the conven- 
tional (i, e. literal) sense, and the Rasa etc. are not matters 
of mere convention. Nor is the denoting, for instance, of 
component vibhavos. which give rise to Rasa, a denota- 
tion of the Rasa itself ; for it is acknowledged that the Rasa 
is not realised by a mere naming thereof but partakes of the 
nature of a self-manifested joy, the development of which 
can at most be suggested. These facts cannot be satisfactorily 
explained unless we assume with the dlrgha-vyapara-vadins 
an all-comprehensive power for the abhidha, for which there 
is hardly any authority. Moreover, if vve assign such ex- 
tensive powers to Denotation, why even admit the power of 
Indication, since the sense conveyed by the latter might be 
understood from the Denotation itself ? 

15 This view is sometimes ascribed to Lollata ; but see on this- 
question vol, i, p. 36-7. 
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Admitting the denoted sense, therefore, strictly as that 
conveyed by convention, U cannot be said to be manifold, 
for it exhausts itself after conveying the particular conven* 
tional concept ; the suggested sense, on the other hand, 
becomes varied in accordance with the diversity of the 
occasion, the speaker and similar other factors. The denoted 
meaning is shown to differ from the suggested (1) in point of 
form, for the suggested sense may sometimes be quite the 
opposite of the negative or positive (as the case may be) 
expressed sense, (2) in point of location, for the expressed 
sense resides in words alone, while the suggested sense may 
be found in the words, in their position, in their denoted 
meaning itself, in the affixes or suffixes, in the arrangement of 
letters and so forth, (3) in its for the denoted sense 
brings a mere cognition, the suggested a surprise. (4) according 
to the nature of the speaker, the addressee, or the perceiver. 
The attempt to maintain that the suggested senseis conveyed 
by the tSiparya or Purport, as some Naiyayikas hold, is 
similarly shown to be insufficient : for the function of the 
Purport is exhausted by simply making us apprehend the 
logical connexion of the ideas in the sentence itself and cannot, 
therefore, take us to the vyangySriha, which arises after the 
sentence is understood. 

Nor is the laksaiji’Vrtti sufficient to explain the subtle 
power of Suggestion. Those who maintain, however, that the 
suggested sense is no other than the lakfya or indicated sense 
arc asked {'Locar^a p. 51) whether they consider the non- 
difference of Suggestion and Indication to mean (1) that the 
two functions are identical (tadatmya or tddrSpya). (2) that 
they consider the Indication to be the constant differentiating 
property (fokjana or vy5varwko-d/iarmn) of Suggestion, or 
(3) that the Indication is an occasional differentiating mark 
{upalak^ana or tafastha lakfopdi of Suggestion in special cases. 
The Dhvaoikara and Anandavardhana discuss these views 
generaHy (pp. 50-9). but Abhinavagupta deals with them some- 
what elaborately. 
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With regard to the first of these views, viz. ihQtudrupya 
or identity of dhvani and bliakti (by which term lak^am is 
meant), the Dhvanikara lays down that Suggestion cannot be 
identical with Indication, because both have properties 
peculiar to themselves (i. 17). Indication is based upon the 
■consideration of the barring of the expressed sense, and 
consists merely in iipacara {iipacara-mUtram tu bhaktih, 
Ananda p. 51), or, as Abhinavagupta expresses it, in the 
secondary application of a word iguna-vrtti). The suggested 
sense, on the other hand, though essentially distinct in 
character, does not yet cancel the expressed sense altogether. 
The later writers*® explain further that it is not a mere 
secondary application of a word through usage or special 
motive. For, if you say that in such a sentence as ‘a herd- 
station on the Ganges’, the supposed motive, viz, the coolness 
and purity of the site, is not suggested but indicated, then the 
notion of ‘the bank’, W'hich is the real indicated sense, would 
become the primary meaning of the word ‘Ganges’ (for the 
motive and the secondary sense of ‘bank’ cannot both be 
indicated), and consequently would be cancelled, since there 
can be no Indication without the primary sense being 
cancelled. We must, therefore, acknowledge another indicated 
motive for the indication of the first motive (for there can be 
no indication without the supposition of an indicated motive), 
and a third motive again to this second indication, and so on 
ad infinitinn. In fact, as already noted before, the prayojana 
or special motive is not expressed at all ; if it is left un- 
expressed. how is it then apprehended, unless we suppose 
that it is suggested? It has also been demonstrated that 
Suggestion is based on the peculiarity of the speaker, the 
addressee and various other circumstances ; and there is a 
difference as well in location, the Indication resides in a 
word only, the Suggestion in a word, its parts, its sense and 
in the style. Mammata adds that Suggestion cannot be said 
to be co-extensivc with Indication and Denotation combined ; 

16 c.g. Vi^vanatha in his SShitya'darpana pp. 247-48. 
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for it is seen to come into existence from mere letters without 
any specific Denotation. 

The second view that Indication is the /afcjflnaorthe 
constant difteientiating characteristic of Suggestion is shewn 
by the Dhvanikara to be vitiated by the logical fallacies of too 
wide {aiivyapti) or too narrow definition {avyapti). This is 
more or less a scholastic objection, and is based on the 
characteristic notion of Svggestion defined by its champions ; 
for both Anandavardbana and his commentator shew that 
Indication sometimes coverst a much wider, sometimes a much 
more limited, field than Suggestion. The vyailianS, for 
instance, is not accepted when the proyojana of the Indication 
is not charming ; on the other hand, in cases of vivaksUSnya- 
para^vSeyo dhvanh there is scope lot Indication, for the 
Suggestion here is expressly based on Indication. The third 
*view that Indication may be an occasional distinguishing 
mark {upalakfuna) of Suggestion is not denied by the Dhvani' 
.kSra, for Suggestion may sometimes rest uHlmately on 
Indication, e. g. those cases which are admitted by Dhvani* 
ibeorisis as based on iakfonS {UktoiiS-mriJa dhvoni) ; but 
this does not prove the opponent’s position that Indication 
is identical with SuggesiioD. 

Some of the oldest and most aggressive objectors to the 
admission of the vyan'fanS-vftti ate the adherent of the anu- 
mano-theory, whose views arc refuted at some length by 
Anandavardhana himself. They are represented to us in 
later literature by Mabimabhatta in his Vyakli'viveka, a work 
which was written with the avowed object of establishing 
that the suggested sense can be arrived at by the process of 
syllogistic reasoning. Most of these controversies belong 
to the realm of scholastic speculation and ate far removed 
from actual Poetics. We shall deal with Mahimabhatta’s • 
theory in its proper place ; it will suffice here to set forth the 
theory in Us general outline as it obtained in Anandavar- 
dhana’s time and notice the arguments with which it is 
sought to be disproved. , 
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From Anandavardhana’s repudiation (pp. 201 £ ) o£ the 
views of this school, it appears that its essential position 
consisted in establishing that the cognition of the unexpressed 
or suggested sense is nothing more than the cognition of the 
object of a logical conclusion, so that the relation of the 
suggestor and the suggested is that of the syllogistic middle 
and major terms {vyahgya-pratitir lihga-prafitir eveti lifiga- 
lihgi-bhava eva tefam, vyatigya-vyailjaka-bhavo mparah 
kascit). One of the alleged reasons for this assumption is that 
the Dhvani school itself admits suggestivity as depending 
upon the intention of the speaker, which intention is always 
an object of logical conclusion. Anandavardhana, however, 
demonstrates that this does not affect the general position 
of his school. He shews that words have two different aspects, 
the one inferable (anumeyd) and the other communicable 
(pratipadya). The first, consisting of intention {vivak^a).' 
may either be the wish to utter a sound or the wish to express 
an idea by a word ; the former, being a common characteristic 
of all animals, does not come within the sphere of speech. The 
communicable is something different from this, and consists 
of the idea itself which forms the object of the speaker’s need 
of communication {pratipddyas tu prayoktur artha-prati- 
padana-samiha-vi^aylkrtah). It may be cither expressed 
{vacya) or suggested {vyahgyd) ; for the speaker sometimes 
wishes to communicate the idea directly by its Denotation, 
or sometimes he wishes to do so in such a way that it is not 
conveyed directly’in words. This last-named inner content, 
Anandavardhana maintains, cannot be recognised in the form 
of a syllogistic conclusion, but can be by some other artificial 
or natural relation ; for words, in the form of a logical 
middle term, can convey that an unexpressed idea is the 
object of intention, but cannot convey the unexpressed idea 
itself {vivak?a-visayatvam hi tasyarthasya sabdair Uhgatayd 
pratlyate, m tu svarupani). If the contrary is maintained, 
then, as every idea could be logically established, there would 
be no dispute about the correctness or falsity of an idea, any 
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moie than about any other conclusion from a logical syllogism 
(yadi hi lihgatayd Sabdanam vyavaharali syat, tac-chabdSrihe 
samyah’tnithyatvadi-vivSdSna pravarteran). It is only when 
the unexpressed takes the form of the intention of the speaker 
that it may be a matter of ordinary inference ; but the inner 
ooDtent of the idea itself, when unexpressed, can be com- 
municated only by the supposition of another power like 
Suggestion ; for the natural mode of direct expression, as well 
as inference, is out of the question. 

With the establishment, against such hostile views, of the 
suggested sense and the function of Suggestion in poetry, which 
is variously termed vyon/o/ro trevealieg), dhvanana (echoing), 
samana (implication) or pratyayana (acquainting), we are 
introduced to the special doctrine of the system. The un- 
expressed or the suggested sense (vya/igya arihd), to which 
the name dhvani is appled when it is predominant, is de&nitely 
posed as the 'soul' or essence of poetry^', and poetry is classi- 
fied into three kluds in relatlou to the suggested sense. The best 
kind, specifically called dhvanUkHvya, is supposed to be that 
in which the suggested sense predominates and supersedes the 
expressed. It is thus defined by the DhvaoikSra (i. 13): 

17 But the verse 1, 3, in which this view is set forth appears, when 
literally taken, to sute that "the sense which is praised by men of taste 
and which has been estabiisbed as the soul of poesy, has two subdivi- 
sions, viz. vOcya or the expressed, and praflyemSna or the suggested’*, 
implying thereby thaC the ari/iaitscK is the 'soul* or essence of poetry 
and that it includes the vSeya as well, as one of its varieties. The 
Dhvanik3ra, therefore, apparently dedares that the expressed sense is 
also the essence of poetry, although this, as Viivanatha objects, is 
opposed to bis own statement in the first line of his work, which speaks 
of the suggested sense alone as the essence of poetry in accordance with 
the tradition of ancient thinkers. Abhinavagupta tries to reconcile these 
two appareatly conflicting dicta by supposing that the real object of 
the DhvanikSia in i, 2 is to distbguish between the vdcyo and the 
pratfyamSna sense, and not to establish both as the 'soul' of poelry- 
The objection is really over-fastidious ; for it can be easUy shown that 
in the elaboration of the theory, Oie suggested sense alone is throughout 
taken as the Siman. 
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“The learned call that particular kind of poetry dhvani in 
which the (expressed) word and sense, subordinating them- 
selves, manifest that (other suggested) sense”**. This is par 
excellence Suggestive Poetry, and therefore pointedly called 
dhvand^. The second class of poetry, in which the suggested 
sense is not predominant but subordinate, is called gumbhuta- 
vyafigya kavya or Poetry of Subordinated Suggestion-®. This 
Subordination consists in the suggested sense being either of 
equal or inferior prominence. It has been classiGed elaborate- 
ly, if not logically, on the hint furnished by the Dhvaityciloka 
itself., intb eight varieties, according as the suggested sense is- 
(1) ancillary. (2) hinted by tone or gesture, (3) subservient to 
the completion of the expressed sense, (4) of doubtful promi- 
nence, (5) of equal prominence. (6) obscure, (7) unconcealed, 
or (8) not charming. That poetry, which is without any 
suggested element, is reckoned as the third and lowest kind,, 
being merely ‘pictorial in word’ or ‘pictorial in sense’, and is 
called citra or Pictorial Poetry***. In it could be included all 
verse which, on account of sound or magniGcence of. pictorial, 
representation, or some such mechanical means, Qatter the- 
ear and is considered worthy of admiration. Under it also 
^ comes the whole body of expressed poetic Ggures {alamkara- 
nibandho yah sa citra~vi§ayo matah. cited p. 221), which,, 
containing no suggestive element, appeal by their turns of 

18 yairarthah iabdo va tarn artham iiptssarjanlkrta-svarthaul 
vyahktah, kavya-vise^ah sa dhvaiiir Hi suribhih kathitahij. Here tarn 
artham refers to artha defined in one of the pravious verses, c.g. in i. 4. 

19 For the etymology of the word, sec above footnote no. 14. 

20 Dhvanyaloka, iii. 35. 

21 Anandavardhana describes citra-kSvya thus : rasa-bhuvadi-- 
iStparya-rabitam vyafigyartha-viSeya-prakasana-sakti-Sunyarn ca kavyatn 
kevala-vacya-vacaka-raicitrya-matrasrayetropanibaddham alckhya-pra- 

khyatn yad avabhasate tac citram (p. 220). Abhinavagupta derives the 
word in different ways : visrnayakrd-vrttadi-YaS3t..,kavy5nuk5ritv5d va 
citram, alekhya-matratvud va, kala-matratvad va (p. 34). In deference 
to Anandavardhana, Mammata speaks oi citra as the third and lowest, 
kind of poetry; but Visvanatha altogether rejects its claim as poetry. 
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expression alone (vfl/ci/ryo) and which are characterised by 
Anandavardhana as mere xa^vikaipa. Anandavardhana* 
makes it clear that the ciira-kavya is cot really fit to be called 
poetry, it is an imitation or copy thereof (kavyanukarah)\. 
for, strictly speaking, there can be no poetry in which there 
is no suggestion. It is admitted by him. however, to the' 
category of poetry, because the poets, who are unfettered in 
their mode of expression, have, as a matter of fact, been 
found producing poetry of this kind, in which there is na 
intention of developing a suggested sense, but which is wholly 
taken up with the object ol bringing about a strikingness ,of 
sound and sense. 

These three types'" of poetry* are then elaborated and 
classified with somewhat minute and subtle ingenuity. In 
this treatment, we find the cbaracleristic passion for reducing 
everything to a formula and the scholastic delight in indulging 
ia tsstidious ceSacmcats : bat ec tbe caste ciac there Is a 
sincere eSort to do justice to all the aesthetic facts, so far as- 
tbey have been recognised, and to unify the various currents 
of ideas obtaining in difZerent schools by synthesising them 
with the central principle of suggestion in poetry. We see 
throughout the speculations of this school an anxiety to- 
protect itself from the reproach of being too theoretical, of 
ignoring or doing violence to facts ; and this anxiety made the 
theorists evolve a scheme which should not overlook the 
inherited stock of notions but Sod a place for them in a 
comprehensive system. We need not take the Dhvani-lheory 
herein all its minute details, and go through the five thousand, 
three hundred and fifty-five subdivisions” of suggestive 
poetry, the object of which was possibly to mark out not 

22 VilvanStha give* this number. VidySnJtha in hb PralBparudrlya 
gives 1326 as the number of Suddba varieties of DhvaDi, i^hicb with 
Mifra varieties mentioned by him, comes up to a total of 5304. Ahhi- 
navagufiia works out the possible Dumber as 7420, and indicates that 
this number will increase hsfinitriy if toSmte varieties of AlaipWta ate 
taken bto account. 
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distinct classes, but distinct properties or circumstances. But 
we shall attempt to trace here briefly the effort made by this 
school to dispose of the already accumulated matter of 
Poetics, represented by the notions of rasa, rlti, gum, dosa 
and alamkara, into the d/ivanZ-system itself, by means of 
different arrangements or classification of the idea of 
suggestion. 

The true poetry, the dhvani kdvya, is divided into two 
broad classes, viz., avivaksita-vacya and vivakfitanyapara- 
vdcya, which two designations, clumsy as they are’*, respec- 
tively indicate their nature. In the first case, the expressed 
sense is not meant ; in the second case, it is certainly meant 
but ultimately amounts to something else, viz., the un- 
expressed, The first is obviously based on lak?and or 
Indication, which the poet employs with the conscious purpose 
of bringing the unexpressed into comprehension; and the 
question involved is about words and expressions which are 
taken not in a literal but in a transferred sense. This poetic 
transference, as we have already noted before, is at the root 
of metaphorical expression generally, the importance of which 
both the Alarnkara and Riti schools amply recognised and 
industriously examined, and which Dandin specifically 
included in the samadhi-gima, and Vamana treated under the 
special figure vakrokti. As such, therefore, it could not be 
very well ignored, and by including it, as the Dhvani-theorists 
did, in one of the principal divisions of good poetry, they 
rightly assigned to it a prominent place in the new system. 

The second division of suggestive poetry, the vivakshanya- 
para-vacya, in which the expressed is meant but is made to 
resolve itself into the unexpressed, is obviously based on 
abhidha or Denotation, and embraces the more important 
matter of Rasa, v/hich has already been worked out by the 

23 Mahimabhatta criticises both these terms, holding that the former 
is nothing more than a case of bhakii or lak^ana, and the latter contains 
an inherent contradiction (i.e., if a thing is vivok^itQ or ptadhutxOflt 
cannot be anyapara). 
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Rasa school in the Sphered the drama. Two possible cases 
of this division are enumerated, viz. (1) that in which the 
suggested is of imperceptible process (ayamlaksya-krama), i.e., 
where the expressed denotation brings the suggested sense 
imperceptibly into consciousness, and (2) that in which the 
suggested is of perceptible process {sai^laksya-krama). Under 
the first group comes the suggestion of rasa and bhava. for 
it is made clear that these emotional states can be suggested 
only in this way. Under the second group are included 
the suggestions of matter (yas/u) and of figure (alamkara) 
by matter and figure in turns, based respectively on the power 
of word, or its sense, or both. Thus, the unexpressed, which 
is raised to comprehension by the suggestive power of a word, 
or its sense or both, can be an unexpressed fact or matter, 
an unexpressed imaginative mood which may be put into the 
shape of a poetic figure : but in most ca$es>~aod these cases 
are of primary importance in poetry'-it is an unexpressed 
emotional mood (/asa) or feeling (b/ifivo). which is directly 
inexpressible, but which can only be suggested by an 
expressive word or its sense. We have already seen** that 
the poet can at best directly express the three factors 
which bring about the Rasa, viz., the v!bh5va, the anubhava. 
and the vyabhicHri-bhdva. but not the Rasa itself as a mood 
which is inexpressible in Its nature. At the most, we can 
give a name to it, e.g. wc can call it love, sorrow or anger, 
but the mere naming of the Rasa in poetry is not capable of 
awakening the mood itself in the reader which consists of a 
self'manifested state of the mind. Therefore, with the 
denotation or description of these factors, the poet can only 
suggest the Rasa ; in other words, he can call up a reflection 
of the mood which the reader realises as a particular condi- 
tion of bis own mind**. The expressed factors, the vibhavas 

24 See above ch. iv, p. 130. 

25 Abbioava explains (see above ch. ir, p. I32f) that the reader 
realises Ibe feeling depicted because the artistic creations are eeneralised, 
and in this generalised form thereaderrealuesthem as his own, through 

34 
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etc,, are thus the suggestor or vyatljaka of the Rasa, which 
is the suggested or vyafigya. The suggested, no doubt, depends 
for its manifestation on the expressed {vacyarthapek^a), which 
consists of a denotation of the factors which suggest it. 
but it is in no way produced from it as an effect and 
differs entirely in essence. This suggestion is said to be 
‘of an imperceptible process’, because the perception of the 
suggested Rasa by means of the various factors necessarily 
involves a process, but from its quickness the process is not 
perceived, like the process, as one writer graphically puts it. 
of the apparently simultaneous piercing of a hundred lotus- 
leaves placed one upon another. At the moment of relishing 
a poetic mood or feeling we are so absorbed in it that we do 
not perceive the process which suggests it. and this subtle 
suggestion may fittingly be described as one of ‘imperceptible 
process’. 

By the side of the dhvani-kavya, the true poetry, in which 
the suggested sense is predominant, we have poetry of second- 
rate excellence, designated gumbhuta-vyahgya kdvya, in which 
the unexpressed plays a subordinate part, in so far as it 
serves to emphasise or embellish the expressed. Here was 
an opportunity of including some of the results of earlier- 
investigations of the Alamkara and Riti schools, which 
indirectly recognised a suggested sense but comprehended it, 
consciously or unconsciousl)', in some expressed poetic figures. 
Thus, in samdsokti was admitted the apprehension of a 
suggested matter, in dtpaka of another suggested figure, in 
rasavat of suggested Rasa. But in all these cases the express- 
ed sense is meant to predominate and constitute the charm of 
the particular figure, the suggested sense being there only to 
emphasise or embellish it. Thus, in the much discussed figure 
rasavat, which was recognised by old Poetics and which helped 
to smuggle in, as it were, the idea of Rasa into their systems, 

a certain community of human feelings, and because the germs of the 
feelings already remain in a latent form in his mind. 
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tbe moods and feelings were supposed to have been roused, 
not for their own sake, but only to embellish the expressed 
thought. But this was not doing full justice to the fundamental 
significance of Rasa, and the point was bound to be re- 
exam/ced. Tbe Dbvaoi'tbeorists did not reject but justified 
this kind of poetry, in which the Rasa is suggested not direct- 
ly hut secondarily, and included it in their second class of 
poetry. The other important case of this kind, known to 
earlier writers, in which something remains unexpressed but 
is understood, occurs in very many poetic figures which 
depend for their charm upon another analogous figure in- 
volved in themselves. Thus, Vamana thought that the upama 
or comparison was involved in all figures, and Bhamaha 
stated (in which Dandin substantially concurred) that all 
figures, in order to be charming, presupposed an atiiayokti, 
which be took as being involved necessarily in what he calls 
vakroUi (in the sense of a poetic figure). Udbhaja assigned 
an appaiently similar function to i(e$a involved in some 
figures. Since the upamU. aiiiayokU and f/ejo** are them- 
selves independent figures, they can be involved in other 
figures as something unexpressed or suggested by tbe latter. 
But as the expressed figure is here in each case prominent, and 
the unexpressed merely helps to bring out its charm, these 
cases, in the opinion of tbe DhYani-thcorists. may also be 
fittingly relegated to this second class of poetry. In the third 
class ate included those cases where there is no borrowed 
charm of a suggested sense at all. and where the appeal consists 
in some striking mode of direct expression, as in those figures 
of speech, for example, which delight us by their turns of 
expression alone. 

Thus, the suggested sense, or the unexpressed, has three 
different aspects ; it may eiihcr be (1) a matter or an idea 
(vastH-dhvnnO. (2) a poetic figure {alornkara’diivani). or (3) a 
26 Udbhata, however, i* said to have held that when the iltfa is 
involved in another figure, it predominates and dispels the apprehension 
of the figure itself. 
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mood or feeling {rasa-dhvani) . The first occurs when a 
distinct subject or thought (a matter of fact) is suggested ; the 
second, where the suggested sense constitutes something 
imaginative (not a matter of fact) which, if expressed in so 
many words, would assume the form of a poetic figure ; and 
the last, where a mood or feeling, which is directly inexpres- 
sible but which can be suggested, is the principal element. 
The Dhvani-theory, therefore, comprehends three kinds of 
poetry which deal with the communication of a fact (or a 
thought), or of an imaginative, or of an emotional mood. 
Abhinavagupta points out"' that this doctrine is not expressly 
taught in the Karikas, but is clear from Anandavardhana’s 
treatment in his Vrtti"®. 

It appears, however, that both the Dhvanikara and 
Anandavardhana put a special stress upon rasa-dhvani ; and 
in spite of the fact that the citra-kavya or the lowest class of 
poetry is entirely devoid of it, it seems to afford the most 
weighty criterion by which a poem is to be judged. In a 
complete scheme, no doubt, the alamkara-dhvani and vastit- 
dhvani, tacitly recognised by older writers and practised by 
the poets, must also be justified ; but the central question, 
which is carefully examined, is as to how a composition 
should help the Rasa to expression, for it is repeatedly laid 
down that neither the alamkUra nor mere narrative (p. 148) 
but the suggestion of rasa should be the guiding principle of 
the poet in his composition of word and sense-”. In other 
words, the rasa appears to be the centre of gravity towards 


-7 ^as tu vyucasic ‘vyansyanam vastavlarnkUra-rasunarn muhhena' 
iti, sa exam praytavyah ctat tcivat tri-bhedatvam na kurikUkurena 
hrtam, vrttikurena tu dariitam, Locanap. 123. 

-8 c. g. sa hy arilio rucya-sSmarlhyiikfiptam raslii-nialram alamkura 
rasudayas ccly aneka-prakdra-prabheda-prabhiimo dariayUyatc, p. 15. 

- ay am eva hi mahdkavcr nnikhyo vyaparo yad rasddin eva 
mu . ly ataya kavyurtlnkrtya lad-vaktyanugiinatrciia Sabdunum arthunSrn 
copani audimnam, p. 181 ; paripakavatdm kavlnum rasudi-latparya- 
virahe vyupara eva na Sobhatc, p. 221. 
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which everything else In a poem—rih’. gum. doja and 
alaf^kSra— should move ; and stress coming to be laid on 
emotion in poetry, the suggestion of Rasa came to prevail 
over other kinds of suggestion. No doubt, it is laid down in 
ii. 7 that the unexpressed, apparently in all its three forms, is 
the aftgin or the principal element, and the Gunas and 
Alamkaras are to be esteemed In so far as they rest upon it. 
But this all-iniportant chgin is explained by Anaadavardbana 
practically with special reference to Rasa {ras3di’lak§anamy°, 
and the Dhvanikara himself elesewhcre discusses the merits 
of diction and the adjustment of words, letters and sentences 
with regard to their capacity of awakening the Rasa, a theme 
from which a theory of aucltya ot propriety was evolved. 
Again, the Dhvanikara lays down that the gun'ibhiita-vyangya 
class of poetry can become true poetry {dhvani-kSvya) from 
the consideration ot its tendency, if any, of developing a Rasa 
(iii. 41). In several places, Aoandavardhana is so much 
carried away by his enthusiasm for Rasa that he goes aimost 
sear stating expressly that the Rasa is in fact the essence of 
poetry, as it is of the drama*^ 

This borrowing from the Rasa>sy$tem->-for the idea of 
Rasa, as Aoandavardhana himself says, was already well 
established in the drama by Bbarata and others — fills the 
outlines of the Dhvani-lbeory with a fundamentally important 
aesthetic content, which was not yet fully recognised in the 
poetic art as it bad been in the dramatic. And, in this sense, 
the Dhvani'theoiy has been characterised as an extension of 
the Rasa-theory. But in reality it was not an extension so 
much as a rearrangement ; for the Dhvam-ibeoxists accept 

30 The term ratSdi should be interpreted to mean the rasa, bhSva 
etc. as the angin ; but the word Sdl might in every case be taken to 
imply sfricjJy the other two kiods of vyaAgya arlha, viz. vat»« and 
aiarpkSra, which would be as much of an aitgin as the rasa, although 
such an interpretation is doubtful from the context. 

31 rasadSyo hi dvajor epi wjrofi {^kSiya-ndlyayoi}) /Ivafc/ifi'aii, 
p.]82. See also the citations lafa29above. 
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the Rasa (despite the emphasis they put upon it) as only 
one of the aspects of the unexpressed in poetry. Neither the 
Dhvanikara nor Anandavardhana could, at least from the 
standpoint of theoretic consistency, explicitly make the sug- 
gestion of Rasa the exclusive end of poetry, inasmuch as the 
unexpressed may in some cases be a matter or an imaginative 
mood, although it can be shewn that their views practically 
tend to such a proposition and probably inspire later theorists 
to work out the thesis that the Rasa alone is the essence of 
poetry. The essentiality thus implicitly, if not explicitly, 
ascribed to Rasa by the formulators of the Dhvani-thcory, 
is, however, expressed more definitely by Abhinavagupta, 
who appears to have attached little weight to mere theoreti- 
cal considerations. The point will be dealt with later ; it 
will suffice here to indicate that Abhinavagupta in many 
places expresses himself unambiguously that the Rasa is in 
fact the essence of poetry ; and, admitting that the unex- 
pressed may also take the form of Vastu or Alamkara, 
he thinks that these two forms of suggestion terminate ul- 
timately in the suggestion of Rasa®*. We shall see that this 
opinion probably inspired the somewhat extreme theory of 
Visvanatha that the Rasa alone constitutes the essence of 
poetry ; but the considerations, which had wisely restrained 
the authors of the Dhvanyaloka from expressing it in clear 
terms, could not, as Jagannatha’s criticism of Vi^vanatha’s 
view shews, be easily put out of the way, and recognition 
was refused to any further development of the theory out of 
itself. 

The Dhvanikara’s idea was probably to make his con- 
ception of poetry wide enough to cover those varieties of 

32 rasa eva vastiila atmu, vaslvalamkara-dlivanl Iti sarvalha rasain 
prati paryavasyctc, p. 27. An almost similar view is expressed in his 
comment on the word ucita in Anandavardhana’s exposition of the 
Dhvanikara s remark on the essence of poetry: itciia-iabdena rasa- 
visayain eva aucityarn, bhavatJti dariayan rasa-dhvancr fivitatvarp 
SLicayati, p. 13. 
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poetry which develop no Rasa, or, which develop it im- 
perfectly, although his real leaning to Rasa possibly betrayed 
itself in a different end, from which theorists like Viivanatha 
drew the inevitable logical conclusion. Nevertheless, we 
have here an honest attempt to do justice to facts; not only 
to set forth what poetry ought to be but to establish the 
actual facts of poetry as they appeared to these theorists. 
They could not ignore the fact that the matter {vastu) or the 
imagination (alamkara) played ao important part in some 
kinds of poetry, although they were alive to the consideration 
that the emotion (rasa) was in most cases the important 
criterion. This attitude towards empirical analysis is also 
exemplified by the anxiety which made them never spare 
themselves the trouble of going so far as to classify the cases 
of the unexpressed into more than five thousand different 
aspects, taking into consideration all conceivable facts and 
■ciicumstances, which can be made out by a careful analysis 
of the forms of poetic speech. This fidelity to facts did not 
also allow them to ignore the aesthetic ideas of earlier spe- 
culation ; foe though these were found insufficient for explain- 
ing the whole problem, the concepts of rasa, rlti, guija, dota 
and alatnkSra had (c be examioed and their place properly 
defined in the new system before it could be established as 
a complete scheme. One of the triumphs of this school was, 
no doubt, the admission of the old idea of Rasa to its full 
importance in the art of poetry, as in the cognate art of the 
drama ; but the school did not forget at the same time to 
harmonise the other important elements into its comprehen- 
sive theory. 

The justification of the Rlti is shown to consist in its 
relation to the suggestion of Rasa, and it is recognised in so 
far as it serves as a means to that end. The Dhvam-thcorisfs. 
however, dispense with the somewhat useless classification 
of the varieties of Rlfi(iii.52. Vftti)**, the nature of which 
33 The numbering of this verse is wrong in the printed text: it 
should have been iii, 47. It is conectly given in tbe 4ih ed. (1935). 
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is not discussed by Anandavardhana, but which, Abhinava 
points out, is explained by the position assigned to the Gunas 
(rlier hi gime?veva prayavasayilaf^. The function of the 
Gunas is justifled only by their part in the development of the 
Rasa in the theme ; and from this standpoint, as we shall see 
presently, their minute classification is needless, Anandavar- 
dhana admitting only three Gunas corresponding roughly 


34 Abhinava says (p. 231): yadSha—'vUcso gunatmii' (Vamana i, 
2. 3). gimCd ca rasa-paryavasayina cvcti liy uktam prug giina-ninlpanc 
‘irngura cva madhurah' (D/n o. ii. 8. p. 79) Uy atrcti. Vamana has laid 
down that the nti is nothing more than a particular arrangement of 
words {.viiim-pada-racanu) and that the essence of this particularity of 
^rangement consists in the gunas. The nature and scope of the gunas, 
therefore, determine those of the rlti. Now the Dhvanikara has pointed 
out in li. 8f how the three Gunas, viz. tnudhttrya (in srugdra), ojas (in 
rail ra) and prasdda (in all the rasas) contribute to the development of 
^ remarks regarding the Gunas apply to the Rlti, 

w 1C need not be taken separately. Roughly speaking, his three Gunas 
correspond, therefore, to the three RItis of Vamana. Anandavardhana 
Gunas as having samghatanu-dUarmatva (p. 5), but this is 
pro a y only giving an exposition of the view of Udbhata who, accord- 
ing to Abhinavagupta (p. 134). had held that the Gunas arc samghatana- 
larmaj.. He might mean, as Mammata does, that particular combina- 
, ° <^tlcrs or compounding of words produce particular Rasas 

(see 11. 8f). No doubt, in iii. 5f, both the Dhvanikara and Ananda- 
ar ana speak of samg/jofa/ja in connexion with the Gunas ; but they 
eflne as depending on the length or shortness of compounds 

(which would correspond to the dcr.nilion of Rlti given by Rudrata). 

»he ultimate object 

T speaker a=d,b=.hm,, L 

'.l-cory of .ui..biU,y o, 
sentences invir,,, • ^ ° disposition of words, letters and 

as 

aod eharaclcr ot the spa,kJr"l°rJ' and » Ihe lemper 

lays down (p. 135) that tbe^ Anandavardhana expressly 

(na giinuh snmol - Gunas arc not equivalent to sarngliafanu 

(no ca samohJ depend on 
Z I’-cl. the sa,ngHa,ana 

depends on the Gunas. See S. K. De. Some Problems, pp. 91-94. 
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to the three RItis of Vamana**. The relation of the Gunas 
to the Rasa is further made clear by drawing a sharp line of 
distinction between them and the Alainkaras, which also 
serve to embellish poetic ezpr«sion. Expanding the dictum 
of Anandavatdhana in his Vrtti on ii. 7, the later writers 
explain that the Guptas are the inseparable attributes of the 
Rasa** without which they cannot exist, and are defined in 
terms of their having rasa-dharmaiva. rflsnvyflb/jicflri-st/ti/i/vfl 
and rasopak&rakaiva. It we sometimes speak of them as 
belonging to a word and its sense, it is said in a secondary or 
figurative way (upacSra). and the old distinction between 
Sabda-guna and artha-guna must be regarded in this light. 
The Alamkaras, on the other band, belong essentially to 
Sabda and arlha. and through these means indirectly embellish 
the Rasa. MammattL describes their nature thus: "Poetic 
figures, like alliteration, simile and the rest, are those 
which sometimes help the existing (rasa), through the parts 
or members (i.e. fabdc and or/hd). just as a necklace and the 
like (do to the human soul)’’*'. The VfUi explains*': "Poetic 
figures are those which help the principal existing rasa, 
through the excellence of (be parts, consisting of the expressor 

35 A similar function Is assigned to the vftr/j recognised by 
Udbbata. See p. 142, and also Abbloava’s remarks on pp. 5*6. 

36 Anaodavardbana lays (ii.7 Vfiii): "The gunai depend on that 
sense which is the principal existing content (nitf/n) in the form of 
rasa etc. Those, again, which rest upon the parts or members (afiga), 
namely the expressed word and sense, are considered to be alarjilSras. 
The former may be compared to qualities like bravery, and the latter 
10 ornaments like bracelet”. Mammata uses the term acala-st!tilt 
(interpreted by Govicda as aprlhak-sihlli) to indicate the relation of 
Cn^a to Rasa. 

37 upakuryantl lasiv taniarnyt^Hga-dvirena iSlucillhSrSdiradalarp' 
kSrSs te'nuprSsopamSJayahf ) 

33 ye vScya-vOcaka'lakfaffSAgMfaja^ukhena mulhyarit rasatri 
iae^bhavinam upakurvanil /e kanfhadyangSnSm utkarfSdhSna-dvarenO' 
ijririijo’py upakSrakd hdrSdaya ivalamkSrSIf. Yalta ndifi rasa latroUi- 
raicUryo-mdiro-paryavasdyineiukvactt tu santain apl nopakursanll. 
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(word) and the expressed (sense), just as a necklace and the 
■like add to the excellence of the soul through the adornment 
of a part of the body like the neck. Where there is no rasa, 
these end in mere strikingness of expression {vaicitrya) ; and 
sometimes when the rasa is existing, they do not help it”. 
The Alamkaras, therefore, have only an indirect relation to 
the Rasa through their capacity of embellishing the expressed 
■sabda and artha, and add to its excellence only secondarily. 
They can exist without the Rasa in the form of mere striking- 
ness of expression {iikti-vaiciirya) ; and even when the Rasa 
IS present, the poetic figures are not invariably necessary’”. 
As to how the Alamkara may sometimes help the Rasa, the 
question is discussed by the Dhvanikara in ii, 19-20. and four 
possible circumstances are said to occur (1) when the poet, not 
dealing with it as the main point, intends its subordination 
to the main theme, e.g. the Rasa (jtatparatvena, nangitvena), 
(2)^ when he accepts or rejects it as suiting the occasion 
(kcile graha-tyagayoh), (3) when he does not want to carry it 
out effectively to the end (miti-nirvahe), and (4) when 
accomplished effectively, it is still made subservient {nirvahe'’ 
pyangatveY° . 

The comparatively subsidiary position thus assigned to the 
Alamkara must not, however, be taken to indicate any 


explained by the following commentary : giinU rasarn 
ina na\atisfhante . guiia rasarn avaiyam upakiirvanti alamkaras 
yam jiopakurvanti ; ginta rasa-dharma alah sakyud rase tiyihanli, 

1 nr ‘vanga-dyarena. 
ct Hemacandra p. 17 . 

the * much criticised definition of poetry, therefore, 

technicallv^iT ^ accident, not as an essential ; and though 

broucM Lw' krdpi is open to the objections 

^ntheL 7 1 views of the latter 

Mar^mntT T dider substantially from those of 

„ there is no direct mention of 

are ’Tongyo sense other than the Rasa (which 

finn ication), but the Gunas and Dojas arc expressly mcn- 

e explanation of these peculiarities of the definition must 
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tendency to minimise its importance, for Anandavardbana 
himself admits that poetry depends on it for its operation 
(kavya-vrttes tadasrayat). But the Alamkara is accepted only 
in connexion with the aAgin or the principal element in 
poetry, which in most cases takes the form of Rasa; and 
Alairikaras, other than such, which are devoid of or 
unconnected with the suggestion of Rasa and therefore un- 
poetic, are in Anandavardbana’s opinion, mere vag-vikalpas, 
and should be included in the cUro^kavya, which is no poetry 
but an imitation thereof. The authors of the Dhvanydloka 
ignored these because their system had no place for them ; 
but the poet may sometimes intend not to awaken Rasa or 
anything else unexpressed, but to produce mere strikiogness 
of expression in the form of a poetic figure. Such cases, 
therefore, should be acknowledged and analysed. We shall 
see that followers of-tbe Dhvani-system like Ruyyaka realised 
this deficiency in the treatment of the Dhviinikara and tried 
to supply it by admitting the significance of such figures foe 
poetry and analysing their content after the indication given 
by Kuntaka. 

The view indicated above regarding the nature of the 
Gunas necessarily dispenses with their endless multiplication 
and differentiation. Mammaia and bis followers, accepting 
the standpoint of the Dhvanyaloka to this respect, admit only 
three Gunas, viz., madhurya (sweetness), ojas (energy) and 
prasSda (lucidity), out of the fen recognised since Bharata’s 
time. They shew elaborately that these ten ate either 
included in the three mentioued above, or else constitute mere 
absence of defects, while some of them are even positive 
defects. In fact, these three Gunas are defined broadly 
enough to include most of the ten Gunas of Bbarata, Dan^in 
and Vamaua. Thus, the madhurya, found chiefiy in the 
Erotic, the Pathetic and the Quietistic moods, is described 

be sought in the historical development of these ideas in the earlier 
schools, and not in any attempt to loveat an original definition. Sec 
below ch. vii. 
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generally as that excellence which brings delight (ahlada) 
to the mind and makes it melt, as it were (druti-karana ) ; 
the ojas, arising in the Heroic, the Furious and the Disgustful 
moods, is that property by which the mind is brilliantly 
expanded (vistdra-karana) ; while the prasada, found in all 
poetic moods, causes them to pervade the mind {vyUpti- 
karam), like fire pervading dry fuel, or water pervading 
a pure piece of cloth. As they are related to the main poetic 
mood Rasa in the composition and made suitable to its 
particular kind, the classification, as given here, naturally 
proceeds on a psychological basis having reference to their 
influence on the reader’s mind (so as to lead up to the 
particular mood), and supersedes the old differentiation resting 
on an adjustment of sound and sense. It will be also seen 
from the somewhat comprehensive definitions of the three 
Gunas that the sle?a, samadhi and audurya of older writers 
may be included in ojas, and the artha-vyakti in prasada ; 
while saukumarya and kanti are essentially the opposites of 
the defects of harshness {paru^a) and vulgarity (grdmyaiva) 
respectively, and samata or uniformity of diction may 
sometimes be a positive defect. 

Consistently with this view of the Gunas, the Dogas or 
defects of a composition are recognised in so far as they are 
the repressors of the Rasa, as well as of the expressed sense. 
The Dogas, therefore, convey a positive significance, like the 
Gunas, in relation to the Rasa, in spite of the admitted fact 
that some Dogas approach guuabhava (negation of Gunas) and 
some Gunas approach dosabhava (negation of Dogas). The 
punarukta or tautology, for instance, is generally a fault, but 
it may sometimes be an excellence if there is an apprehension 
of the charm of the suggested Rasa through it. The justifi- 
cation of the distinction between invariable (nitya) and non- 
invariable {anitya) fault lies in the fact that in the case of 
some poetic moods, we can generalise the avoidance of par- 
ticular combinations as being always damaging for the effect. 
Thus, the Dhvanikara points out that when love or srngara 
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is the principal suggested mood, one should always avoid 
faults like unmelodiousness (Sruti-dufta), although it is not a 
fault in the case of the Heroic or raudra-rasa. 

The attempt, therefore, to estimate the worth of a poem 
by analysing two kinds of meaning the one explicit and the 
other implicit, and judging it by a reference to the latter rather 
than to the former, explains in a new light the nature and 
function of the Gunas and Do$as. as well as of the Alaipkaras 
which were admitted by previous speculation, but over which 
there had been so much controversy. The explicit, or express- 
ed word and sense, in which poetry is clothed constitutes its 
mere vesture, but this external or accidental feature alone 
appealed to earlier thinkers, whose attention was practically 
confined to the expressed fuMo and artha. The Gupas and 
Oofas (along with the so-called RUi). as well as the Alaip’ 
kStas, are only certain forms of these, being merely turns 
given to iabda and artha to expression, and ate justified as 
such. They cannot, therefore, be takeir as essential, for they 
do not touch the essence of poetry which consists of the im- 
plicit or unexpressed meaning. But at the same time, they 
cannot be ignored because they are the means by which the 
unexpressed is suggested,- the expressed word and sense 
being the vyanjaka of the deeper vyahgya sense. In classify- 
ing the implicit or the unexpressed, again, into communi- 
cation of a fact (vastu-dhvani), or suggestion of an ima- 
ginative mood (alamkSra-dhvani). or manifestation of an 
emotional state (rflsa-d/jvoni), the theorists recognised the 
truth that the essence of poetry may consist of fact, imagina- 
tion or feeling as the predominant implicit factor, the out- 
ward expression being important as a means of pointing to 
this implicit significance. But it is also perceived that the 
emotional mood, which the poet succeeds in communicating 
to us, is of the highest importance in poetry ; and stress came 
to be laid on this emotional mood to the extent even of ignor- 
ing the imaginative or the realistic, and poetry came to 
.have a deeper significance as a means of emotional realisa- 
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lion. This the Dhvani-theorists did by emphasising the rasa- 
dhvani in poetry. 

This, in brief, is an outline of the new system which at- 
tempts to take into consideration all the known facts and 
dogmas and build a compact theory of poetry on their basis. 
But its chief merit consists in its elaboration of the most 
necessary and fundamental principle of all higher poetry, viz , 
the art of suggestion, which should lead the reader through 
diverse routes from that which is distinctly expressed to that 
which is left unexpressed. With the arrival at this point, one 
discovers the real significance of a poem and appreciates the 
taste or relish of the underlying poetic sentiment, which is in 
reality inexpressible. The ornamental fitting out of thought 
or word, as well as the literary excellences of structure or 
style, everything contributes towards this end. In this con- 
nexion, we must not mistake this suggestion to be a form of 
quiet hinting, or of absolute silence, such as we find in some 
modern poetic mystics, or that particular train of thought 
which holds that all things have their being in the unexpressed 
and resolve themselves into the indeterminable. Sanskrit 
poetry does not aim at leaving the unexpressed to be 
darkly gathered, nor does the theory of Poetics regard it as 
indeterminate. The unexpressed is bound up by means 
of definite links with the expressed, without which it 
cannot exist ; but it is wrapped up in such a manner as 
to make it possible only for the initiated in the poetic 
hieroglyphics to comprehend it in its subtlety. The 
unexpressed is not understood by those who know grammar 
and lexicon, but only by men of taste and literary instinct 
who know the essence of poetry. It is the province of the 
sa ndaya, the connoisseur, who is expert in discerning through 
the intricate meshes of veiled word and sense into the aesthe- 
tic relish of deeper significance, in which the pleasure of the 
beautiful is mixed up with the pleasure arising from th(^ 
fineness of the problem itself. 

This general scheme of Poetics outlined by the Dhvanl 
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school, io spite of the loopholes that may be detected in the 
doctrinal ediQce, is accepted as canonical by all important 
writers coming after Anandavaidhana. Here and there an 
isolated theorist arose who dared to question the general 
creed, but he was at once put down as a heretic and condemn- 
ed to neglect and oblivion. The immediately following systems 
of the Vakroktijivita-kara and the Vyaktiviveka-kara were,, 
in spite of their able and ingenious efforts, unable to sup- 
plant the Dhvani-theory ; and. finding no strong adherents,, 
themselves languished and died out. These views ate taken 
notice of by later writers only for the purpose of refuting 
them. Bhatta Nayaka, judging from the long quotations- 
from his lost work in Abhinavagupta and others, seems to 
have made a greater impression ; but even he does not appear 
to have been very successful. All these writer?, no doubt„ 
accept the concept of a suggested sense, but when they en- 
deavour to explain it in a different way, they could hardly 
find a patient bearing. Even Viivanitfaa’s attempt to push 
the theory to its logical extreme did not meet with universal 
approval. Tbe labours, therefore, of all later writers, typified 
by Mammata, consisted generally in working out the details 
of the Dbvani'theory and the scheme of Poetics standardised 
on its basis ; and they spent all their fine scholastic powers 
in refining and explaining but hardly in adding anything of 
abiding interest. No other work on Sanskrit Poetics has 
indeed exerted so much influence as the Dhvanyaloka, which 
brought to a focus the tentative efforts of earlier thinkers,, 
and by its thoroughness and masterly exposition eclipsed 
all its predecessors, dominating, as it did, thoughts of 
generations of theorists even down to the present time. 



CHAPTER VI 


ABHINAVAGUPTA AND THE REACTIONARY 
SYSTEMS 

( 1 ) 

Abhimvagiipta 

The importance of Abhinavagupta as a writer on Sanskrit 
Poetics lies in his learned exposition of the Dhvani-theory 
in his well known commentary on the text of Anandavar- 
dhana ; and his erudition, reputation and influence as a great 
scholar and philosophical writer of his generation, no doubt, 
added weight to his championship of the theory, and 
contributed a great deal to its ultimate exclusive acceptance 
in later Poetics. His theoretical standpoint, however, docs 
not differ, except in one material point which will be dealt 
with presently, from that of the formulators of the Dhvani- 
system ; and he may be fairly regarded as belonging to that 
group of faithful commentators who arc more anxious to 
interpret than to incorporate new ideas into the system they 
comment upon. On the other hand, Abhinavagupta was 
also greatly interested in the dramaturgic work of Bharata 
and wrote an elaborate and stupendous commentary on this 
encyclopaedic text. From this interest in dramaturgy, we 
have seen*, he came to be deeply interested in the various 
theories about the origin and function of Rasa, not only in 
the drama but also in poetry ; and one of the latest and 
most important theory on Rasa is directly associated with 
his name by Mammata, Hemacandra and others. In expound- 
ing this theory, he tried to explain clearly how the vyakti or 
vyanjana of the Dhvani-theorists could be applied to the case 
of the manifestation of Rasa, thus correlating the Rasa* 

1 See ch. iv, p. 128. 
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doctrine with the Dhvani-theory. He defined the concept 
of Rasa and its place in poetic theory, and furnished a 
brilliant aesthetic explanation of a phenomenon which bad 
already taxed the ingenuity of many a previous thinker on 
the subject. 

Having realised the importance of Rasa in poetry. 
Abhinava, however, went a step further than the Dhvanikara 
and Anandavardbana in boldly setting it up as the only 
essence or aesthetic foundation of poetry, a view which has 
greatly inSuenced all later speculation on the subject. From 
the earlier drama and dramatic theory the authors of the 
DhvanySloka had admittedly worked up the idea of Rasa 
into poetry and poetic theory ; but as the emotional mood in 
poetry, which the fact of Rasa emphasises, came to be more 
■and more prominent, the Rasa stood out more and more in 
relief as ' its essential aesthetic basis. We have seen’ that 
Abhinava’s predecessors in the Dhvaol school consider Rasa 
cnly as one of the elements of the unexpressed, which may 
take other forms in the shape of an unexpressed matter 
<vastu) or an unexpressed imaginative mood {alattikSra). Ko 
doubt, their theory puts great emphasis on the rasa’dhvant or 
suggestion of Rasa in poetry : but both the Dhvanil'ara and 
Anandavardhana are yet careful in taking into account other 
kinds of suggestion and do not. as they could not, erect the 
Rasa into the very 'soul’ of poetry. No doubt, it may be 
thought that they show a decided partiality to rasa, which 
would practically lead to a conclusion of its essentiality ; but 
they could not, having regard to theoretical consistency give 
exclusive preference to it ; for in their complete scheme of 
Poetics the rasa^dhvani, which is only one of the three forms 
of the unexpressed, plays as much part as the vastu- and 
alatrikara-dhvani. They had to recognise that the centre of 
gravity in a poem may lie in its material and its imagination, 
as much as in its emotional clement. Abhinavagupta appears 
to have attached little weight to these theoretical copsidera- 
-2 See ch. V, p. 166. 

35 
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tions, which had restrained his predecessors from explicitly 
stating what they practically implied ; and brushing them 
aside, he carries their theory to its utmost logical consequence 
by declaring the essentiality of Rasa (rasattoiva scirvoin jlvatt 
kavyam), without which, in his opinion, there could be no 
poetry (na hi tac-chunyam, i. e. rosa-sunyam, kavyam kimeid 
asti, p. 65). He attempts, however, to explain the theoretical 
discrepancy by saying that the two other aspects of sugges- 
tion, concerned respectively with vastii and alamkara, resolve 
themselves ultimately into the suggestion of rasa, which is in 
fact the essence of poetry (rasa eva vastiita atma, vastva- 
lamkara-dhvani tii sarvathd rasam prati paryavasyete, p. 27). 
This opinion, no doubt, influenced the view of later thinkers 
to a great extent ; for, although Mammata carefully follows 
the cautious attitude of the Dhvanikara and Anandavardhana, 
Visvanatha, developing their theory (after Abbinavagupta) 
further out of itself, pushes it to its extreme limit and builds 
up his own scheme of Poetics on the basis of the theory that 
poetry consists of a sentence of which the ‘soul’ is Rasa 
(vdkyain rasdtmakam kavyam). But we shall see that the 
considerations which led the Dhvanikara and his commentator 
to leave their view on this point wisely unstated could not be 
easily put out of the way, and they are repeated substantially 
by Jagannatha in his criticism of Vi^vanatha’s view. All 
later v/riters, however, agree in thinking that the rasa-dhvaiii 
is certainly the most important point for consideration in 
poetry ; and even if they do not explicitly state with Abhinava 
that the vastu- and alamkara-dhvani resolve ultimately into 

rasa-dhvani, they yet show a decided partiality to the latter 
element. 

This, in brief, is the general position of Abhinavagupta as a 
c ampion of the nev/ system established by Anandavardhana. 

e final dominance of this system in later speculation is due 
not only to the intrinsic worth of the theory itself and its 
masterly formulation by Anandavardhana, but also probably 
to the authority which Abhinava’s exposition as well as his 
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teputation lent to it. We find in the immediate followers of 
the system, however, not the extreme position of Abhinava- 
gupta, but the theory and the scheme as finally outlined by 
Anandavardhana. Wuh Anandavardhana, the Dhvani-theory, 
which was itself ancient, came to prevail ; but with him also 
was evolved a more or less complete scheme of Poetics in 
which the divergent gleams of earlier thought and the 
accumulated stock of recognised ideas meet and are rationally 
adjusted. This scheme, with the concept of dhvani (especially 
rasa-dhvani) at its centre, was summed up and uttered in the 
concise form of a systematic text-book by Mamma^a, another 
Kashmirian, whose influence perhaps was sot less potent than 
that of Abhinavagupta in raising it to almost exclusive 
authority in later times. This system, which for convenience 
we have called the Dhvani*sys(em. absorbed and overshadow' 
ed all previous schools and systems, and came to reign 
supreme, only to be improved in detail by the large crowd of 
its followers who form the bulk of post-dbvani writers on 
Poetics. Jagannatha, one of the latest writers of this group, 
very aptly remarks, therefore, that the authors of DhvanySloKa 
settled the path to be followed by later writers on Poetics 
(dhvanikrtam BlariikSrlka’Sarani^vyavasthdpakalYSt, p. 425). 

But it must not be supposed that the theory or system 
of Dhvani could obtain universal acceptance without some 
vigorous opposition. Before we take up the post'dbvani 
followers of Anandavardhana, it wiff be necessary to consider 
here some of the reactionary writers who either follow and 
develop other traditions of thought, or who refuse to acknow- 
ledge the new theory. Adherents of other schools, such as 
Prallbarenduraja (pp. 79f) who commented on Udbhala, or 
Gopendra Tippa Bhupala (p.72) who commented on Vamana. 
carry on the older tradition and do not fail to criticise the 
new theory. Says Mukula, Praiiharenduraja’s Guru: lak^aija- 
margavagahitvatn tu dhvaneh sahidayair vutanatayopavar- 
nitasya vidyaia Ui,..etac ca vidvadbhih kui3griy<tya buddh)a 
nirilpanlyam. na tu ihagity eYSsuyita\’yam ity alam cii- 
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prasahgena (p. 21). But more hostile opposition or attack 
came from some really thoughtful writers who urged new 
systems, or new explanations of the Dhvani-theory in terms 
of old ideas. Most of these theorists lived near enough in 
time to Abhinavagupta ; and coming later than the authors 
of the Dhvanyaloka, they accept or show themselves cognisant 
of the general concept of dhvani. but attempt to formulate 
other explanations of it. All of them, however, agree that 
the vyaiijana vrtti need not be postulated or proved for 
explaining the suggested sense of poetry, and conservatively 
maintain that the suggested sense can be reached from the 
expressed sense by some of the recognised means or processes 
of knowledge (e. g. anumam). None of these writers, there- 
fore, is what the Dhvanikara would call an abhava-vadin. i.e., 
none of them would deny the existence of Dhvani, but they 
would try to explain it in terms of already recognised 
concepts or processes. These theorists are : Bha{ta Nayaka 
who probably preceded Abhinavagupta, Kuntaka who 
was probably the latter’s contemporary, and Mahimabhalta 
who was cither a younger contemporary or lived immediately 
after Abhinavagupta. It will also be convenient to lake up 
in this connexion the school of opinion represented by the 
writer on Poetics in the Agm-purUna and by Bhoja. which 
stands in many respects apart from the Kashmirian school 
of Anandavardhana and which appears to have been entirely 
untouched by the implications of the Dhvani-theory. 

( 2 ) 

Bhalta Nayaka 

It is unfortunate that Bhatta Nayaka’s Brdaya-darpam 
is now lost From the citations of Abhinavagupta and others, 
the conjecture is likely that it was not a commentary on 
Bharata’s Nafya-sasira^ but an independent work written in 
prose and verse (i.e., with vcrsc-kariha and prose-vr///) 

3 See vol. i, pp, 40f. 
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resembling Mabimabha}{a*s later Vyakti-viveka written in 
the same style and with the same object. Lise the latter 
work, it was composed, if not for establishing a new theory 
of Poetics, at least for controverting the position of the 
Dkvanyaloka and formulating a different explanation of 
Dhvani. especially of rasa-dhvani. When Mahimabhatta 
later on took upon himself the task of “demolishing” the 
Dhvani-theory, he boasted at the outset of his elaborate 
attack that he had composed his Vyakti-viveka without look- 
ing into the Darpana^ (presumably Hfdaya-darpana, as 
explained by his commentator), which was therefore obviously 
written with the same object of dhvam-dhvarnsa. No doubt. 
Bhatta Nayaka was one of the four writers (mentioned by 
Abhinava, Mammata and others) who formulated explana- 
tions of Bbarata's original sff/ro on Rasa.; but this fn itself 
is no reason to take him as a commentator on Bbarata’s text*. 

4 It is curious Ib^t Mabimabbatia says that in composhg bhows 
work he has not also looked iolo (be CfitdrikH, which was apparently 
an adverse cooimeotary oo tht DhvanySloka. It is probably the lame 
work as Is referred to and criticised frequently by Abhinavaeupu in bis 
*£,oconj and as, he says, was composed by ose of bis ancestors. 
Abbinava's references and criticism also confirm the idea that it criti- 
cised the text of the DhvanySloka adversely on many points. This 
CandrikS is also apparently cited by Minikyacandra and Somefvara 
in their commentaries on Mammata. See vol. i, p. 101. 

5 The question has been already discussed by us in vol. i p. 40. 
There is a passage, already referred to by ui, iaXbe A bhinavu’bharail 
ch. i. which ‘appears (see Sovani's article on the Fre-dhvani Schools in 
BhandatkoT Commemoration Volume, p. 390 ; contra ia JRAS, 1909, pp. 
450-52) to indicate that the lJ[daya-darpat?a was a commentary on the 
N3lya-J3stra. The passage runs thus (commenting on brahrnan3 yad 
udShitam in Bharatai. 1): bhaffa-nOyakta tubrahmanS paramStmartS 
yad ud3h^tarjt ktla-nidarianarp..,,.,.,Jad anena pSramSrthikam prayo- 
janam uklam iU \yakkyanarp fifdaya-darpane paryagrahU. This passage 
is indeed important, for the relevancy of any comment on Bbarata i. I. 
is difficult to explain in a work wbidi ex hypothest is not a commentary 
on the text. But U appears to mslUate against those references to and 
passages from Bhatta NSyaka's work (prose as well as verse) which 
Abhinava cites and criticises in lus •Z.oc<infl(pp. II, 12, 15, 19,21,27, 
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the fiufgestiofl of Rasa as the essence of poetry {rasa-dhvanis 
iu tenaivatmataydiigUrtafi, 'Locana p,15) : but from Abhi- 
nava’s twitting him on this score it is probable that he denied 
vastu-dhvani {kim lu vastu-dhvanim dusayata rasa-dhvanis 
tad anugrdhakah samarthyata iti susthutaram dhvani-dhvam- 
so'yam, p. 20). Bbatta Nayaka maintains in a verse attribut* 
<d to him by Abhinava (p. 27), Hemacandra (p. 4). 
Maijikyacandra (p. 4) and Jayaratha (p. 9) that the distinction 
between various kinds of literary composition lies in the 
fact that in the £astra iabda predominates, artha in the 
Akhyana (^probably ilihasa). while in the Kavya. both 
dabda and artha are subordinated {gunibhilta or nyagbhavita). 
Elsewhere he is represented by Abhinava (p. 68) as saying 
that the verbal composition (inbdc) which makes up poetry 
is different from other species of verbal composition by the 
fact that it possesses three elements. Of these elements, 
abhidha or Denotation belongs to the province of expressed 
meaning, bhavakatva or power of generalisation to that of 
Rasa, and the bhojakatva or the power of enjoyment to the 
appreciating audience : thus we have three functit^ns attribut* 
ed to the three elements of poetry. If Peaoiacioo, among 
these, is taken by itself (i.e. without the other two), then what 
is the essential difference, be asks, between the poetic figures 
and the dogmas which form the method of Sastras? Or, if 
this manifold distinction of functions is without importance 
<metaphorically as well as iatriavically), then why avoid faults 
like unmelodiousness {sruti-dufja)! These considerations, 
Bhatta Nayaka thinks, would give us the second function, 
viz. bhavakatva, by which generalisation is accomplished 
of poetry as well as of its factors (vibhavas). It is on account 
of this function that ffW/d/ra or Denotation is also Indication 
{laksana), i.e., the Denotation can give to the expressed sense 
a secondary or metaphorical significance as the basis of Rasa. 
After the Rasa is thus generalised (bhavita). comes its enjoy- 
ment or bhoga which, we have seen, Bhatja Nayaka represents, 
after the Samkhya philosophers, as a process of distintercsted 
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contemplation akin to the philosophic contemplation of 
Brahma. 

■ Bhatfa Nayaka thus postulates a function of bhoga, 
beyond those of abhidha and bhavakatva, inherent in poetry, 
in order to explain the working of Rasa, He seems to imply 
that the Rasa, which the Dhvani-theorists would take as the 
suggested emotional sense of poetry, is, in his opinion, 
purely sva-samvedya and therefore transcending deGnition. 
In other words, he belongs to that class of objectors to the 
Dhvani-theory regarding whom the Dhvanikara says that 
they do not deny dhvani but think that its essence lies 
beyond the province of words (i. Ic). In a verse attributed 
Bhatta Nayaka by Abhinava (pp. 15, 11) and Jayaratha 
(p. 9), he speaks of kdvydngatva and not kdvya-rupata^ 
of what is known as dhvani ; a statement which would 
indicate that having assumed the concept, Bhatta Nayaka’s 
object was to establish an explanation different from that 
of the Dhvani-theorists. Ruyyaka thinks that Bhaita Nayaka 
would regard what is called vyafigya'vyapfira to be an element 
(kavyainsatva) and not an essence of poetry, being reached by 
the bold utterance of the poet ipraudhokti). In this sense, 
the kavi-karman or act of imagination on the part of the poet 
(indicated by Bhatta Nayaka, as Jayaratha points out, by the 
word vyapara), which makes sabda and arlha subservient to 
itself, is the most important thing in poetry ; a view which 
approximates Bhatta Nayaka’s theory to that of Kuntaka, who 
makes kavi-karman the source of what he calls vakrokti in 
poetry. 


( 3 ) 

Kuntaka 

Kuntaka, author of the Vakrokti-jivita, on the other hand, 
had no direct intention of attacking or disproving the Dhvani- 

8 Read in the verse kavyangatvam na rupata, as given by the reading 
of MS ga indicated in °Locana p. 15. 
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theory. He appears to have accepted the fact of a suggested 
sense in poetry but, following the tradition of Bhamaha’s 
vakrokil, he develops a system of vakroku of his own. in 
some aspects of which he includes all ideas of dhvani and 
rasa. Nearly the whole of his long lost work has been 
recently recovered, and a part of it (chs. i. ii and a part of iii) 
has been published by the present writer*; it is now possible, 
therefore, to depend no longer on the references to Kuntaka 
in later literature for an account of his views, but gather it 
iodependently from his own statements**. 

The central idea in Kuntaka is that the vakrokti is the 
essence (/Jvtfa) of poetry ; and by Vakrokti he understands a 
certain striking or charming (yi'clira) mode of expression 
{vinySsa-krama), which is diCcrentfrom or excels the common 
or matter-of-fact expression of words and ideas in the 
Sastras and the like (iSstrSdi^prasiddha-iabdSrthopambandha* 
vyetirekt). It is, therefore, a deviation from the established 
mode of speech for the purpose of attaining a certain 
stiikiogoess (vaic/tryn or v/ccAitri). or an imaginative turn of 
words and ideas (bhakghbharfitl or bhartitbprakSra) peculiar 
to poetry, and abhorrent of common speech in which facts ate 
more or less simply stated. This is the vokratva or vokre- 
bliSva underlying all poetic speech. A dislicction. therefore, 
is implied not only between the method of the sciences and 
the scriptures (iasirSdt). on the one band, and that of poetry, 
on the other, but also between what may be called the 
“naturalistic’ and the “aitislic” mode of expression**. 

Kuntaka, therefore, bolds that sainrpkpta iabda and artha 
or embellished word and sense alone constitute poetry, and 
this embellisbroent consists of Vakrokti. The so-called 
embellishments, which go by the name of poetic figures 

9 Intbe Calcutta Oriental Seiies.2nd revhedand enlarged ed. 192R. 
The work consisted probably of four chapters. See vol. i. p. 128 above. 

10 An account of Kuntaka'a theory of poetry is given in the 
Introduction to the above edition, which see for detailed references. 

11 Sceabove eh. it, pp. 4S-<9. 
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ialamkaras) in orthodox Poetics, are merely aspects of this 
Vakrokti, and can be properly included in its comprehensive 
scope. So can also the ideas of dhvani and rasa. This 
Vakrokti being the only possible alamhara and being essential 
as such, Kuntaka finds fault with the common statement that 
the alamkara belongs to poetry ; for such a statement would 
imply that poetry may exist without it (i. 7, 11). 

Kuntaka then explains that the Vakrokti charms us by the 
skill of the poet, and is therefore called vaidagdhya-hliafigl- 
bhaniti^'. It rests ultimately on the conception ipraiibha) 
of the poet, or on his skill {kausala), or on an act of imagina- 
tion on his part, which is termed kavi-vydpara or kavi- 
karman. Kuntaka does not exactly define this kavi- 
vydpara, which is the ultimate source of poetry, perhaps 
because he is conscious of the fact that it is in its nature 
undefinable ; but be analyses it elaborately, and distinguishes 
and classifies its function in six different spheres, namely, 
in the arrangements of letters (var/ia), of the substantive and 
terminal parts of a word (pada-purvdrdha and pada-pardrdha), 
of a sentence {vdkya), of a particular topic {prakarana), and 
of the composition as a whole {prabandha). He devotes 

12 The word vidagdha is used in opposition to the word vidvat to 
signify a man versed in belles-lettres as distinguished from a scholar ; 
and the Dhvanydloka often speaks of an appeal to vldagdha-vidvat- 
panjfld (pp. 201, 239). Avantisundari is cited in Ovya niTniunisa p. 46 
as saying vidagdha-bliaiuti-blmfigl-nivcdyam vastuiw rupam na niyata- 
svabhuvam. The vaicitrya is discussed by Anandavardhana at p. 243, 
in which connexion he uses the term blianiti-krtam vaicitrya-matratn. 
Abhinava speaks of infinite variety of upama-vtcchitti (upama-viccliitti- 
prakaranam asamkliyatvat, ° Locana p.S), and uses it also synonymously 
with cdriitva (p. 8). It would appear from the verse quoted by Ananda- 
vardhana at p. 130, the word vicchitti, used in this sense in poetic 
theories, is applied analogically from . the same word used to signify a 
certain feminine charm or elegance derived from carelessness in dress 
and decoration (Bharata xxii. 16). Sec on this point Haricand Sastri, 
L'art poetiqne de I’lnde pp. 64-65. The word bliaiigl in the sense of a 
turn of expression is used in Dliva° pp. 139,241. Etymologically it 
appears to have the same meaning as vicchitti. 
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neatly the whole of his work, with the exception of the 
introductory portion of the first chapter, to the definition, 
classification and illustration ot these varieties of kmivyapara- 
vakraa. which thus form the different categories into which 
poetic speech may be analysed. 

It is clear from this brief exposition that Kuntaka cannot 
admit as poetry a composition involving mete svciiiavokn. 

which he takes to be plain description without the requisite 

strikingness ; and he consequently develops Bhamaha s 
indication that a kind of aliiaya is involved in vulrntli- 
vaicltrya. This ntiinyo. if U « ifl"” 
lok-Mkmia-kOcaram of Bhamaha's 

a kind of heightened charm ot expression which “ " 

or dissociated from personal interests and 

dissociation, therefore, which is “ f 

attitude involved in the relish of Rasa‘% ” 

Vakrokti ; and on this point Kuntaka appears 

the main position of the Rasa-theorists. 

that the ultimate test of this Ickoitara ^ 

0, pleasure of the appreciating “• n 

apparently the same part as f the 

poetic theories genccally. I iiiiimatelv the 

Lponents of the different 

same standard, albeit through „„„,Aaro (in AlamkSra 

and agree in holding that vnicirryn or cnmurturu m A 
or Rasa) must be finally sob,ected to the taste 

sahrdaya. . . Aiamkara-systcm of 

Thus a new turn was gt»au 10 the Alamka y 
Bhamaha; or rather, what waa i mplicit °rna ly 

ia it was developed to Its fogica , jjg the 

. systematic analysis of its imP 'u® .v-orv and bis some- 

obvionsly extreme nature ot his cenHal theory and 


13 See above eh. iv. n, resatdeU « 

, 14 The Vakrokli-system of Kuntaka y 

an off-shoot of the older AlamkSra-system (cbe lO- • 
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what quaint nomenclature, his work is of great value as 
presenting a unique system, or rather as systematising the 
Alamkara-theory of earlier miters in a refreshingly original 
way. The Dhvani-theorists had either dismissed the poetic 
figures ialamkaras) as mere vag-vikalpas, or considered them 
only as heightening the charm of the unexpressed element in 
poetry. They speak of the relation of the Alarnkara to the 
principal suggested element of poetry (e.g. in the shape of 
Rasa) ; but there might arise cases where the poet's obvious 
intention is not to awaken Rasa or anything else unexpressed, 
but simply to produce a strikingness in the form of an 
expressed poetic figure. In these cases, the authors of the 
Dhvanyaloka think that all such figures which, in connexion 
with an involved unexpressed element, possess a peculiar 
charm, belong to the class of poetry called by the gianbhuta- 
\yahgya ; if there is no such unexpressed element involved, 
the figures have a pictorial effect merely, and may be included 
in the lowest class of poetry, called by them citra and describ- 
ed by them as no poetry but an imitation thereof. In other 
words, they take into consideration such poetic figures as being 
connected w'ith the unexpressed possess a peculiar charm, 
and thus justify their position in poetry ; the figures unaccom- 
panied by the unexpressed or in no way connected with it are 
condemned to the level of no-poetry, as phases of speech which 
is of infinite variety. As Anandavardhana says : ananta hi vag- 
vikalpas tat-prakara eva calamkarah. Kuntaka, bn the other 
hand, justifies the significance of such figures in poetry as 
figures, and shews that this significance is independent of all 
considerations of their connexion with the unexpressed ; for it 
consists in the very vaicitrya or strikingness involved in 
them, which is sufficient in itself, and does not borrow its 
power of appeal from elsewhere. 

But he justifies the alarnkara as such only when it involves 
the vaicitrya, vicchitti or vakratva and becomes a phase of 
Vakrokti. He admits that the poetic figures are particular 
forms of speech, aspects of the expressed denotation 
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{abhidha-prakara-vUefah), in which there need not be 
any connexion with the uncAptcssed; bnt he supposes at the 
same time a specific differentia tn tliem which consists in a 
peculiar turn of expression resulting in a characteristic sttik- 
ingness {vaicitrya or vicchitti) and depending upon an act 
of imagination on the part of the poet (iuvi-prniifiJiS- 
mrvaritla). Thus, the so-called alamkaras of orthodox Poetics 
ate admissible when they are found on analysis to possess 
these characteristics of peculiar charm imparted to them by 
the fertile imagination of the poet ; and these, therefore, cons- 
titute the cletnenta which go to make np the being of a poetic 
figure” Kuntaka in this way not only supplies a remarkable 
deficiency in the teaching of the Dhvanikara and Ananda- 
vardhana, but also justines the existence and fixes the 
conception of a poetic figuie as 

speech-figure. It is no wonder, theteforc. that later foltowets 

of the Dhvani school, who form the bulk of post-dhvam 

wtitera on 'Poetics, readily accept Kuntaka s analysts and 

regard the two characteristics, viz. vfcc/itHi and 

as forming the ultimate test of a poetic figure Mammam 

lays down that 'vh=K of 

figures simply result in ukli-mcllrya or 

expression, Ld states generally 

itself {yaicUryam alarnf^Hrah)- Wc s a s 

was the, first writer 

figure and applies it systematically lo a uc 
and classification of individual poetic S'ly® * 

On Riti Kuntaka pn.s greater stress than Maui ha and 

gives a mote elahotateclassifi^O^^^^^^^ 

of the classification of Matga or 

15 Hence, the word sehn»e of 

•“figure of speech." See above cb. u. PP- • iovolvios 

Poetics they no doubt correspond, « >» rhetorie. It is, 

poetic charm would be entirely omi t Alarakara as Sanskrit 

therefore, misleading to Uaurlate gSansfci.t Alarukara 
Rhetoric. SeeZD.\fC,lvi.392£a. 
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Vamana, but he does not accept it. He does not also 
believe that a particular Riti is determined by De^a-dharma 
(regional characteristics) or that it should be named after a 
particular locality ; for in that case one has to admit inOnite 
varieties of RIti, as there is inGnite number of countries. 
The classiGcation of Ritis into good (Uttaraa), bad (Adhama 
and indifferent (Madhyama) is also futile, for the best kind 
of mode alone is acceptable, and there is no point in admit- 
ting or framing rules for the so-called Adhama or Madhyama 
mode. In Kuntaka’s opinion, it is Kavi-svabhava alone which 
furnishes the criterion, and Ritis (Kuntaka employs the term 
Marga) should be classiQed according to the essential 
difference in the power (6akti), culture (Vyutpatti) and practice 
(Abhyasa) of particular types of poets. One class of poets 
has special Gtness for composition characterised by what 
he calls Saukumarya, while others prefer Vaicitrya, these 
being the two extreme modes of composition admitted by 
him. But there may still be other poets who would prefer 
to steer a middle course, thus favouring a mixed mode. In 
the Sukumara Marga the natural powers of the poet find an 
unfettered scope in describing the Svabhava of things, and 
consequently whatever ornamentation is required is effected 
with the least effort ; while in the Vicitra Marga, favoured- 
by all good poets, the art is chiefly decorative, and the Kavi- 
Kau^ala is Aharya, being characterised by more deliberate 
and greater skill. Each of these Margas, according to- 
Kuntaka, should contain four sets of excellences or Gunas, 
which are designated by the same name but defined different- 
ly. In the Vicitra-marga, we have Madhurya=compactncss- 
o£ skilful structure avoiding laxity of form ; Prasada=lucidity 
due to the use of expressive words and easy syntax ; 
Lavanya=beauty due to the arrangement of short and long 
syllables ; and Abhijatya=elevatcdncss which is neither 
too soft nor too hard. In the Sukumara Marga, there should 
be Madhurya=sweetness due to the fewness of compounds 
Prasada=perspicuity ; Lavanya=beauty arising out of proper 
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arrangement of letters and words ; and Abhijatya=smooth- 
ness. The Madbyma Marga, which stands midway, combines 
the excellences of both (itbhayaimaka). To these character- 
istics Kuntaka adds Aucitya (i. 53-54) and Saubhagya 
(i. 55-56} as excellences common to the three Margas, The 
Aucitya emphasises htness of words and ideas, which Sau- 
bhagya arises out of the realisation of all the resources of 
a composition'*. 

It follows from the prominence given by Kuntaka to 
Vakrokti in poetry that all ideas of Dhvani and Rasa should 
be comprehended in certain aspects of vakrata, just as the 
Vrttis of Udbhata, connected with antiprSsa, as well as anu- 
prasa itself and yamaka of orthodox writers, are taken ai 
kinds of varpa-vinySsa-varkratS or vakrata depending upon 
the peculiar arrangement of letters. The idea of Dhvani 
<8 Included partly in ru^hi-vaicUrya'vakraiS. where Ananda- 
vardhana’s own verse tala iaamil guria. as well as the verse 
snigdha-iyiimala-kantr cited by Acanda as an example of 
artharttara-saiiikramita-vScya dhvani (i. e. suggestion where 
the expressed sense passes into another sense), is given as 
instances. Other aspects of Dhvani are ackowledged in 
upacara-vakrata. where the verse gaanam ca matiameharp, 
cited by Ananda as an instance of atyanta-tiraskrta-vacya 
dhvani (i. e. suggestion where the expressed sense disappears 
entirely), is given as an example. From Kuntaka’s treatment 
it appears that he takes upacara in the sense of a supposed 
or fancied identification of two objects, however distinct, on 
the basis even of the slightest resemblance. As such, therefore, 
it is admittedly involved in figures like metaphor iriipaka) 
and forms the basis of metaphorical expression generally. This 
would come under the comprehensive domain of transferred 
expression known as lakfona, and would be included by 
Dhvani-Jheorists under lokfanS'mfda’dhvani. i. e. suggestion 

16 SeeHarDuttSbanna, Kuntaka's Conception of Gueas in Proe, 

A.f.O.C, Patna 1933, pp. 581-91. 
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based on transference or Indication”. Kuntaka would thus 
belong to that group of writers regarding whom the 
Dhvanikara says that they do not deny the existence of dhvani 
but regard it as hhakta {bhaktam aims tarn auye), i. e, de- 
pending on a transference of sense or Indication. 

Regarding rasa-dhvani which comes under asamlak^ya- 
krama-vyaugya (i, e. suggestion of an imperceptible process), 
it is clear that Kuntaka, who admits not the essentiality of 
Rasa but that of Vakrokti, can comprehend Rasa only as an 
element in some aspects of Vakrokti. In the third chapter 
of his work, dealing with vakya-vakrata, he discusses how 
poetry may be made charming by delineating appropriate 
Rasas. In this connexion he examines in some detail such 
figures as rasavat, preyas etc., in which. Rasa was admitted 
as an element by early theorists, whose system, maintaining 
the importance of Alamkara in poetry, could not otherwise 
recognise Rasa independently. The special poetic figures 
like rasavat etc., constituted the back -gate, as it were, for the 
admission of the idea of Rasa in the Alamkara-systems. When, 
however, the theory of Rasa assumed its proper importance 
in the schools, the necessity naturally arose of explaining how 
Rasa, which is essential and therefore fit to be embellished 
(alamkarya or upakdryd) can itself be regarded as a means of 
embellishment (alamkara or upakaraka) in figures like 
rasavat. We find accordingly in the Dhvanikara and Ananda- 
vardhana an attempt to comprehend the rasavat etc. under 
the class of poetry called by them gunlbhiita-vyangya, in 
which the suggested sense (in this case the suggested Rasa) 
is subordinated to the expressed sense. The theory was put 
into shape by distinguishing the sphere of asamlakyya-krama 
dhvani from that of figures like rasavat on the ground that 
when the Rasa is predominant and forms the essence of the 
poem in question, it constitutes the principal suggested 

17 It is for this reason that Ruyyaka thinks that the Vakrokti- 
jivita-kara comprehended all ideas of dhvani in iipacara-vakrata and 
the like (p. 8 with Jayaratha thereon). 
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clement, and as such it is alatjikarya ; but when it is subordi- 
nate to the expressed sense, it constitutes mere alamkara or 
embellishment (D/iva* ii. 4 I). The Pradlpo puls this con- 
cisely by saying: yatra pradAanarn rasadis latra dhvanib, 
yatra ivapradhanartt tatralamkSra iti bhavah. Logically 
following this view, Mamma|a does not regard ibe cases of 
rasavat etc. as poetic figures at all. but only as a variety 
•of s^^fjdhhfita-vyahgya poetry”. 


18 Later writers and coramentatois, however, unwilling to depart 
from the authority of the “ancients/* attempt to explain the problem 
of rasovot in various ways by a method of ingenious interpretation, 
which keeps to the letter but changes the spirit of the old dictum. 
Most of these views are discussed by VifvanStha. One school boids that 
the designation alarrikSra, given to figures like rajavut merely because 
they help the development of Rasa, is a purely secondary application of 
the term (hhaktn) ; for they ate not really alav^kSras but should be 
Accepted as such In deference to the practice of ancient writers (ras3- 
dyupakSra-mSireifthSla.Tiktthvyapadeio bhSktof circnfona-praififdAy- 
oAglkSrya eva). These theorists admit a dlSerenee between rosavot, on 
4be one hand, and alatjikiras properly so called fsucb as upamS), os the 
other; for in the one case the Rasa directly embellishes another Rasa, 
while in the other ease, the Rasa is iodireedy embellished through the 
form of word and sense. But they maiotaio at the same lime that there 
is one thing in commoo between the two kinds, viz, that both of them 
embellish (be Rasa, either directly or indirectly, by being subservient to 
it. On account of this similarity of function, the designation alanikSra, 
which is properly applicable to such figures as upamS, is applied to the 
rasavat by an extension of the sense (bhaAtif; and this usage has the 
sanction of ancient and respectable authority to which we must bow. 
But this explanation Is rejected by others as being too fine. The differ- 
ence between o/oTiiliaros like upantS, on the one band, and the rasaxat, 
-on the other, which is supposed to be due to the fact of direct and 
indirect embellishment, is admitted to be true, but is explained away as 
purely accidental and immaterial; and, strictly speaking, we should 
designate both as a/amfdros iflstead of indulging in fine distinctions. A 
third view, which altogether rejects this distinction between direct and 
indirect embellishment, maiataios that the genera) definition of o/ooi- 
Aflra as that which embeflishes the Rasa through word and sense f* 
applicable as much to rasarat as to regular figures like upama. 

36 
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Kuntaka takes up the rasavat topically under vastu- 
vakrata, which may relate to both sahaja and aharya vasiu. 
the delineation of Rasa coming apparently under the latter 
head, which is described as kavi-sakti-vyulpatti-paripaka- 
praudha. He criticises the definitions of rasavat given by 
Bhamaha, Dandin and others, and holds that it is neither 
darsita-spasta-srhgdrddi-rasam, nor rasa-samsrayain, nor 
again rasa-pcsalain, but rasena tulyani vartamdmm ; and 
consequently it is not an alamkara but an alamkarya. In 
other words, the Rasa is awakened in these cases for its 
own sake, and not for the purpose of embelishing the ex- 
pressed word and sense. If not theoretically invulnerable, 
this view is interesting as indicating that the importance of 
Rasa, first advocated in poetic theories by the Dhvanikara, 
-appears to have influenced thinkers belonging to other 
traditions of thought. The Dhvanikara attempts to reconcile 
the older idea of rasavat as involving the idea of Rasa secon- 
darily, by admitting it in his second division of poetry ; but 
Kuntaka brushes aside even the view of his predecessor 
Bhamaha in this respect, and thinks that this case should 
be regarded as one in which the poet has an opportunity' of 
creating a kind of vakrokti in which the Rasa supplies the 
principal charm. But he allows Rasa to play the greatest 
part in what he calls prabandha-vakratd, i. e. in vakrata 
occurring in the composition as a whole which, he thinks,, 
must be accomplished chiefly by the aid of pleasing Rasas 
{rasdntarena ramyena yatra nirvahancm bhavet). It is not the 
mere matter or plot, but the beauty imparled to it by the- 
continuous sense of Rasa in it which can make the words 

of a poet live (niraniara-rasoddhara-garbha-saundarya-nir- 
varah /, girah kavlnam jlvanti na kathamdtram airitdlf). 
Kuntaka even accepts the Dhvanydloka's judgment that in 
the Mahdbkarala, the santa-rasa is the angin or predominant 
Rasa and constitutes its principal charm, although he thinks 
that it is ultimately the kavi-pratibhd which is the all- 
importantMhing in poetry. 

\ 
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( 4 ) 

Mahimabhatfa 

Mahimabbatla begins his Vyakti-viveka, whose very 
name implies that it is a consideration of the theory of vyakti 
or vyanjana established by the authors of the DbvanySloka. 
with the proposition that his object is to comprehend all 
ideas of d/jva«i in the process of anumSna or syllogistic 
reasoning {anumane'ntarbhSvartt sarvasyaiva dhvaneki pra- 
kasayifum). He proceeds, therefore, to consider in detail the 
text as well as the theory of the Dhvanikara and Anandavar- 
dbana. He criticises minutely the de&nition of dhvam given is 
Dhva" i- 13 which, if properly considered, applies, he thinks, 
to anumana. He considers (especially in the third chapter) 
most of the examples given in the OhvnnySfoka and tries to 
defiionstrate that they are really cases of amimSna. Indeed, 
throughout his work he proceeds by an elaborate process 
o! destructive criticism and makes the dehnltion of dftvani, 
propounded by its advocates, conform to bis definition of 
what be calls kSvyanuntitl as the process through which 
another sense 1$ revealed by the expiessed sense, or by a 
sense inferred from it connectedly (vSeyas tad-anumi(o vit 
yatrartho'rihaniaratji prakSSayatii soiphandhatah kiitaicit 52 
kavySmmUir ity ukta. p. 22). 

This being bis main position, be accepts only two senses 
of Sabda. namely, the actually expressed (yecya) and the 
inferable (anumeya), inclnding under the latter both lakfya 
and vyonjya senses, whose independent existence he does not 
admit. He says (p. 7) ; “Meanings are of two kinds, the 
expressed and the inferable. Of these, the expressed belongs 
to the function of a word, aod Is alone called the primary 

sense of a word From it, or being inferred from it. as from 

a logical Itetu or middle term la a syllogism, another sense 
which is inferred, is called the inferable sense. This again is 
threefofd. consisting a{ mere maWer tire paecic lisaces 

[alajpkSra) or the mood and sentiments (rosa). The first 
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two of these varieties can also become the expressed, the last 
IS always inferable”. It is clear enough from this that 
Mahimabhatta apparently accepts the recognised concept of a 
suggested sense in the shape of a vastii, alamkara and rasa, 
but maintains that these are not revealed by vyakti or 
suggestion but by anumana}^', for the expressed sense and the 
so-called suggested sense stand in the relation of liiiga and 
Uhgin, the middle and the major terms of a syllogism (p. 12). 

Mahimabhatta maintains, by analysing many examples 
taken from the Dhvanyaloka, that the expressed sense does 
not really suggest the unexpressed sense, but that between the 
two, inferences arc possible and do occur. The vyakti, as 
Anandavardhana himself admits (p, 192), is the manifestation 
of that which is desired to be manifested, and which becomes 
manifest along with that which manifests it, just as a jar in a 
dark room becomes visible along with the light which makes 
it visible. The vastu, alamkara and rasa, which arc the three 
suggested elements in the opinion of the Dhvani-thcorists, are 
not manifested in this way ; for they arc not comprehended 
along with the expressed which suggests them, but only 
afterwards. The interval between the perception of the 
expressed vibhavas and the suggested rasa, for instance, is 
indeed very short, and is therefore called by the Dhvani- 
theorists themselves a process of imperceptible sequence 
(asanilak^ya-kraina) ; but this very nomenclature shows that 
the existence of a krania or sequence cannot be denied, and 
that the expressed and the unexpressed, therefore, arc 
sequential. Being such, they must bear the relationship of a 
logical premise and its conclusion (pp, 1 1 f). Even in the 
case of the indicated sense, as in the phrase gaiir buhlkaJi, 
what one first understands is that the two (go and bahlka) 
are not identical, and from this the conclusion arises that 

19 This is the only important point of his disagreement with the 
Dhvanyuloka ; in other respects, he says, there is hardly any dis- 
agreement (prunabliuta dlivaner vyakiir iti saiva vivecilalyat tvanyat 
tatra viinalih prUyo nastily upek^itanij j). 
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ibey are meant as possessing similar qualities ; the indicated 
sense here is ultimately reached by anumana (p. 24). Thus, 
artha is merely a ground of inference and not a vyanjaka. The 
process of Anumana or inference is very wide in its scope, 
much wider than that of Dbvaoi which is naturally included 
in it (tasya, i.e. anumSnasya, ca lad-apekfayS mflhflvifayatvfi/ 
p. 12). With regard to iabda, it cannot be taken as the 
vya«/a*aor5Uggestorof anything else but Us literal mean- 
ing. As it exhausts itself alter expressing its literal or primary 
sense, even the secondary indicated meaning (laksyo art/ia) has 
admittedly to be inferred, not from itself but from the latter ; 
how can it be supposed to sugg.-st any deeper sense? But 
such words, through their expressed sense, can well become 
the ground or source of inference (onumSpaka), pp. 27 f. 

The process of inference is poetry by which (he unex* 
pressed may be thus reached is presumably the ordinary 
process of syllogistic reasoning, which consists in the invari* 
able concomitance (vyaptO of the middle (Iifiga) and the 
major (fttlgin) terms. The Dbvaoi or suggested sense is the 
lingin, and its suggestors (viz. word and sense) are apparently 
its //Ago. The invariable concomitance is ascertained in three 
ways. viz. by anupatabdhi (non-cognition), iddSttnya (identity) 
and tad-utpatti (causation). In reply to Mahimabba{fa’s posi- 
tion. it has been sbewo that none of these means of proving 
a syllogism is applicable to establishing the invatiable con- 
comitance bclwcen the linga iabdardiau and the Ungin dhvani. 
The non-cognition of word and sense does not prove the exist- 
ence of dhvn/j/ : for non-cogniiion only proves that lihs'in 
which consists of the absence of something. That a jar is 
absent can be proved from its non-cognition. But here the 
lingin dhvani does not consist of the absence of anything. 
Therefore the 7je/H is vitiated, and the non-cognition of word 
and sense can only prove their absence, but not that of Dhvani. 
Tbereca/jbejjojdejjtjiy again, between the sug- 

gested sense idhvam) and that which suegests it {iabda and 
or/ho); for the suggested meaning is esseniialiy different from 
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the expressed, and comes out prominently by keeping the latter 
in subordinate position. Similarly, the test of tad-iitpatti or 
causation does not apply, for here the word and sense cannot 
be regarded as being caused by the suggested sense, in the 
same way as the smoke, which proves the existence of fire, 
can be taken as being produced from the fire itself. 

Visvanatha puts the objections in another way. Inference 
is the knowledge of the Uhgin by means of the lihga, quali- 
fied by its existence in the subject (paksa-sativa), its existence 
in similar instances (sapaksa-sattva) and its exclusion from 
opposite instances (vipak?a~vyavartatva). For example, we 
conclude in the subject, e. g. a smoky hill, the existence of 
the Imgin fire by the linga smoke, which we see existing in it, 
as well as in similar instances (such as in the culinary hearth, 
where there is no doubt as to the existence of fire), and which 
we see absent from opposite instances (e. g. such places 
where the absence of fire is certain). . But this syllogistic 
method is not strictly applicable to establishing the suggested 
sense from the expressed ; for logical inference, Vi^avnatha 
points out, has nothing to do with works of imagination. 
Take, for instance, the following verse : 

drftijp he prativesini ksanam ihapy asmad-grhe dasyasi 
prdyendsya sisoh pita ua virasah kaiiplr apah pasyati /, 
ekakiny api yUmi satvaram itah srotas tamalakidam 
nlrandhrds tanum alikhantii jaraiha'ccheda nala-granthayahj I, 

"O neighbour, will you cast your eyes for a moment here on 
our house? The father of this child will scarcely drink the 
tasteless water of a well. Though alone, I go quickly hence 
to the river whose banks are covered with tamala-trees. Let 
the densely swarming knots of reeds with their hard projec- 
tions scratch my body”. Here the reed-knot’s scratching the 
woman’s body and her going alone to the quiet river-side may 
be taken as the lihga of her enjoyment with a lover, which is 
the suggested sense ilihgin) here. But these alleged reasons, 
though they help to reveal the unexpressed sense, are not 
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invariable; for dalliance with a gallant is not, from the logical 
point o! view, universally predicable of a woman going alone 
to a river-side or from her bring scratched by the reed-knots. 

It is noteworthy that Mahimabhatta relies (p, 26) also 
upon the arguments of those objectors of the Dhvani-theory 
who think that dhvani is identical with bhakW*’ ; but he 
opposes alike the views of those Mfmamsakas who believe 
in the single pervasive power of the expressed Sense**, as well 
as the view of the Vakroktijivita-kara. His objection to the 
latter system is naturally based on his own idea of the 
importance of Rasa and unimportance of Dhvani. In his 
opinion, any deviation from common usage involving 
ebarmingness of expression, such as Kuntaka upholds, may 
take either of two forms, viz. (1) it may resolve itself more 
or less into a theory of propriety {aucitya)^^, or 12) it may 
mean (he manifestation of an impfied sense other than the 
expressed sense. If the first alternative is meant, it is super* 
fiuous to one who admits Rasa in poetry, as no theory of 
Rasa can dispense with a theory of propriety or suitability 
-with regard to the adjustment of its factors. To admit the 
other alternative is to bring in the idea of dhvani in a more 
-or less disguised form. 

Mahimabhatta’s work is undoubtedly a masterpiece of 

20 See above cb. V, pp. 152f. 

21 See above ch. v, 168 fa. 

22 Mabimabhaita treaU tbe Questioo of oucitxa (already dwelt upoa 

In the Dftvanja/oftal in the second Vimarfa of btswork. He divides 
tbe subject of impropriety, which may be iabda-vifoya and ariha-vUaya. 
into two heads according »s it concerns the matter or form of poetry 
The former, called entaranga anaucilya, consists in improper employ- 
ment of tbe vihhav-as etc. in tbe maoifestatioo of Rasa. It bas already 
been dealt with in the VhvmjSioJia. Tbe formal iinpropriety, called 
bahita-hga onaudtya, is cfaiefiy concerned with the Occurrence of five 
defects, viz. ^IdkeySvmarla (pp. T7-58X (pp. 58-66), 

ktoma-hheda (pp. 66-69), paunaruktya (pp. 69-84) %nd vScySvacana 
(pp. 84-109). The question of aadtya will be dealt with in the neat 
chapter. 
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scholastic argumentation, exhibiting much fastidious criticism 
and great learning of a miscellaneous kind ; but its avowed 
object is polemical and it does not pretend to set up a new 
system. Mahimabhatta possesses all the qualifications of a 
subtle controversialist and enters into his task with a decided 
animus, which constitutes the source at once of his weakness 
as well as of his strength. A fine product of a scholastic 
age. he cannot yet look beyond the pettiness of immediate 
issues : and whatever might be the value of his peculiar 
proposition, he hardly ever adds to its limited interest any 
independent treatment of the larger problems of Poetics. 
This is perhaps one of the reasons why even his logical 
acumen and his erudition failed to keep the interest of his 
work alive ; but the chief reason why his book was 
forgotten in later times and was cited only to be condemned 
— a fate which it shared with the Vakrokti-jivita of Kun- 
taka — was that it pitted itself against the more formidable 
theory of the Dhvanikara and Anandavardh'ana which was 
destined to supersede it by attracting away the best thinkers 
of later times. The attn/nmin-theory of Mahimabhatta, like 
the vaAto A'//- theory of Kuntaka, appears to have never receiv- 
ed any liberal recognition in the hands of later theorists, 
nearly all of whom, since Mammata’s time, accepted without 
question the system of the Dhvanyaloka. In attempting to 
explain away the new theory of Vyanjana in terms of the 
already recognised idea of Anumana, or reviving Bhamaha’s 
old position in the face of the more widely received theory 
of the new aesthetic school, Mahimabhatta and Kuntaka 
were apparently fighting on behalf ol a cause already 
doomed. 

( 4 ) 

Bhoja and the Agni-puram 

The school of opinion, represented in Poetics by the- 
alamkara-poTtion of the Agni-purana apparently follow.s a 
tradition which departs in many respects from the orthodox. 
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systems, and which we find developed by Bhoja in bia 
own way in hi5];Sa/'n5VfltI*^:ap/ft3fc/iarapfl**. 

This apocryphal Purana of nncettain date is ambitiously 
cyclopaedic. There is hardly any doubt, however, that the 
fl/fl»Tifcara-portion of this work, as we have already remarked, 
is chiefiy a compilation, in a somewhat eclectic fashion, by a 
writer who was himself no theorist but who probably wanted 
to collect together and present a workable epitome, conform- 
ing in essentials to the teachings of no particular orthodox 
school, but gathering its material from all sources. This will 
be borne out not only by its independent, if somewhat loosely 
joined and uncritical treatment, but also from the presence 
of verses culled from various old writers. 

Taking the AlajpkSra-scciion of the Agni-puranp and the 
Sarasvothka^tbSbharana side by side, one is struck at once 
by some focdameotsl charac/eristics which are common to 
both. The most peculiar feature of the Asni‘pur3?to theory 
is the absence of the doctrine of Dbvaej, although the concept 
of dhvan/ is included casually* after tbe manner of ancient 
authors, in the figure Skjepa {sa Bkjepo dhvanib sySc ca 
dkvaninS vyajyaie yarali, 344. 14). Tbe word dhvoni is also 
used in the opening verse <336. J*Bbo;a i. 1), which says 
generally that speech consists of dbyani, Yarna, pada and 
rSkya (dhvanir rarnSb padam \dkyam iiy elad vSfmayam 
matam) : but apparently this alludes to the grammatical word 
which reveals tbe sphofa. and which is indicated by the same 
term in the VSk^apadiya. The work, however, recognises 
ahhidhd and lakfanS, the ideas of which were already 
elaborated by philosophers and philosophical grammarians. 
At the same time, apart from obvious borrowings or copyings 
from Bharata. Bhamaha and Pandin. this work cannot be 

taken as substantially following tbe views of any one of tbe 


schools represented by these names. 

23 Much of this section was printed ori®inally as an article contri- 
buted 1d7/?AS. 1923. PP. 537-49. On PiJtitt-dftormo/faro Pura^a see 
vol. i, p. 95f and on i, p-97f, »hcte an account of ihsif 

contents is given. 
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There is no doubt that in one verse, which is conveniently 
cited by Visvanatha in support of his own extreme view, the 
Agni-purana speaks of Rasa as the “soul” of poetry in 
contrast with mere verbal ingenuity {vag-vaidagdhya-pra- 
dhane'pi rasa evdtra fivitain, 336. 33). It devotes a somewhat 
lengthy chapter to the description, after Bharata, of rasa 
and bhava ; yet there is nowhere any central theory of Rasa 
or any elaboration of a system of Poetics on its basis. As 
to the origin of Rasa, it propounds a peculiar view that 
from infinite bliss (dnanda) proceeds self-consciousness 
iahamkara), from self-conciousness proceeds conceit (abhi- 
mdm), from conceit pleasure {rati), of which irngdra (love), 
hasya (laughter) and other rasas are modifications (338. 2-4). 
It admits with Bharata four fundamental Rasas, from which 
are derived five others. Although partiality is thus shown 
to Rasa in poetry and drama, the Agni-purana cannot be 
affiliated to the Rasa school ; for it does not make any 
attempt to correlate with this central priciple the other factors 
of poetry, viz. r'lti, giina and alamkara, which are also 
recognised as of great, if not of equal, importance. One 
fact, however, worth noticing in this connexion is that al- 
though the Agni-purana recognises nine Rasas, adding sdnta 
to the orthodox eight, it extols and gives prominence to 
sriigara : a trait which is unique and which is found fully 
developed in Bhoja who, as we shall see presently, accepts 
no other Rasa than srngara in his Srngara-prakasa and gives 
almost exclusive attention to this important Rasa in his 
Sarasvati-kanthabharana. 

On the other hand, although treatment is accorded to rlti 
(ch, 339) and guna (ch. 345), the Agni-purana docs not follow 
the tenets of the Riti school, as represented by Dandin and 
Vamana. Dandin classifies Riti, which he calls Marga, into 
tv/o extreme types, vaidarbhi and gaudi, to which Vamana 
adds pailcall as an intermediate type ; but the classification, 
according to both, depends upon the presence or absence of 
certain fixed excellences of diction, known as Gunas. To 
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this enumeration Rudrafa adds /5/j, but by Riti he means a 
definite arrangement of sentences with reference to the use 
of compound words of variable length. The Agni-piirana 
accepts this four-fold classification, but the distinction is 
supposed to lie not only in the length or shortness of com- 
pound words, but also in the qualities of softness or smooth- 
ness. as well as in the prommeoce or otherwise of metaphori- 
cal expression {upacara). The Gupas, again, are regarded 
as fundamental characteristics both by Dandin (i. 42) and 
Vamana fi- 6*^)i who take them as forming the essence 
of RIti, and distinguish them carefully from Alamkaras, which, 
in the opinion of Dandin, form the general characteristics 
of both the Margas, and. in the opinion of Vamana. are 
merely accidental characteristics enhancing the charm of 
poetry already brought out by ibe Gupas. The Agni-purSija- 
however, defines the Gupas. whicb are nowhere connected 
directly with Ritl. simply as those characteristics which reflect 
great beauty oq poetry {yu-fi k&vye mahailm chiydnt ana- 
grhi^Bty asau gupa/i, 345. 3). a definition which hardly 
distinguishes them from AlaqtkSras, the definition of which 
is here almost the same: kavya-iobhSkarSn dharmSn olarp- 
karan pracakfate (341. 17)**, and is merely copied uncritically 
from Dandin ii. 1. The clasrification of Gupas themselves, 
again, in this work is peculiar to itself. Ordinarily, the 
Gupas ate classified as either iabda-punas or orffto-gHpos. 
and this procedure is sanctioned by VSmana. The Agni- 
purSi^a brings in finer distinctions (345. 3 f.). The Gupas arc 
here said to be of two kinds, specific (vafieffAn) and general 
isamanya). the former apparently confining itself to any 
specific part or feature of a composition, the latter existing 
as common to its several component parts. The samanya 
gui?a. again, is in its turn classified into three subdivisions. 

24 Tbh verse is also cited t>y Bhoja (cluv.p. 355); butheremarks; 
laira kSvya-iobbakarUn ity eneita iUsopamadivad guna-rasa-bhSva- 
tadubhSsa-praiamanBdin apy upagrhnaii. apparenlly as acommecury 
on Dapdio’s View I 
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according as it appertains to sabda, artha, or both ; the 
Agni-purdna (and Bhoja) admitting for the first time, so far 
as we know, this threefold classification. An altogether 
different scheme of enumeration of these Gunas then follows. 
Vamana mentions in all ten Gunas, making each of these a 
sabda-gum as well as an artha-gima. The sabda-gums, 
according to the Agni-purdna, are seven in number, viz., 
sle^a, Idlitya, gdmbhirya, saiikitmdrya, uddraid, satyd, and 
yaugikl ; the artha-gunas arc six. viz. mddhiirya, sum- 
vidbdna. komalatva, uddratdi, praudhi, and sdmayikatd ; the 
sabddriha-gunas are again six, viz. prasdida. saubhdigya, 
yathdsanikhya, prasastyatd, pdka, and rdga. The character- 
istics of some of these Gunas are not very clearly marked"” ; 
and in Gunas like samvidhdna and yatbdsamkhya arc includ- 
ed ideas which are credited by other writers to Alamkaras. 
Although not enumerated as such, Dandin’s o]as is re- 
produced (345. 10=Dandin i. 80) in the course of the 
treatment of individual sabda-gums. 

In the same way, it can be easily shown that the influence 
of the Alamkara school, as represented by Bhamaha and 
Udbhata, is not very marked in this work. The sabddlani- 
kdras are, with some modification, developed, no doubt, on 
the general lines of Dandin’s treatment-*', but the arthdlam- 
kdras do not strictly conform to the orthodox classification 
or definition. The Agni-purdna gives eight varieties of 
the latter, viz. svarupa (or svabhdva), sddrsya, utprek?d, ati- 
saya, vibhdvand, virodha, Iictu and sama (343. 2-3) ; the 
figures upaind. rupaka, sahokti, and arthdntara-nydsa being 
included separately under sddrsya (343. 5), and mention being 
made of eighteen kinds of upamd embracing most of 

25 See V. Raghavan, Riti and Guna in the Agni-purana in IHQ, ^ 
(1934) pp. 776-79. The printed text in the AnandaSrama ed. appears 
to be corrupt; Raghavan suggests corrections and interpretations. 

26 It recognises nine classes of Sabdalamkaras, viz. Chaya, Mudra, 
Ukti. Yukti, Gumphana. Vakovakyam, Anuprasa (including Yatnaka), 
Citra and Dujkara (including Prahelika). 
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Daridm’s cumerous subvarieties of that figures (343. 9 f). 

• The Agni-purana is also one of the earliest known works 
which adds a separate chapter on the ubhayalamkaras (not 
recognised by earlier writer), and this includes six varieties, 
viz. pra^asti, kanti, aucitya. sanik^epa, }avad‘ar{haia and 
<2bbivyakti (344. 2), some of which would come under Gunas 
'Of other writers*’. Indeed, the classification and definition 
of the Gunas and Alainkaras, which are not differentiated 
very clearly, would appear crude and unsystematic, when 
•compared to the elaborate critical treatment of the Riti and 

• the Alamkara schools. 

From this brief outline, it will be clear enough that the 
■AgnS-purspa tollows, w Us general standpoint, none of the 
.orthodo3t schools of Poetics, so far as they are known to 
tis. although with regard to its material it attempts to cull, 
.is its cyclopaedic spirit, notions, expressions and even whole 
verses from the authors of the different schools, without, 
however, connecting them with a central theory. It borrows, 
for instance, Daodin’s definition of the kSvya^iarlra (if/arilin* 
.vynvaccftlnna padSvall), but the attempt to supplement it 
.by adding kSvyaip sphu(^ad^alal^tkilrarll gunavad dofa-var- 
■jitam (336. 6-7j, is merely eclectic and hardly constitutes 
an improvement. The same remarks apply to its definitions 
of fundamental notions like guna or alarpkara, which are 
Jnerejy copied or paraphrased uncritically from earlier 
writers. At the same time, mere eclecticism is not enough 


27 It is noteworthy in this coofletion thalDuniiia'ssamadhi-guna 
is treated here under the coDlest of /akjapa with a hint apparently of 
identifying them.— The borrowings from BbSmaha and D3 Ij 4‘“ by the 
PurSna arc extensive. For instance, the definitions of the figures rupaka, 
■Skiepa, aprastuta'praiamsii, samSsokti and pars&yokta given by the 
Pur5?a (343. 22 ; 344. 15, 16. 18. 17) are almost the same as those of 
Bbamaha (ii.2l,68 ; iii.29,8 ; iL79) ; whUethe definitions of rupaka. 
utprek}3, v/IejoAfi, vifc/idvond, apahnull and tamSdhi (343. 23, 24*W, 
26-27, 27-28 ; 355. 18. 13) appear to have been repeated from Dat^dio 
<ii. 66, 221 , 323, 199, 3W ; i. 93) rcrpeclively. 
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to explain certain features of this work ; the peculiar treat- 
ment and arrangement, for instance, of the gums and 
alamkaras which depart very strikingly from orthodox 
views of the matter. In order to explain this novelty, we 
should, having regard to the essentially derivative nature 
of the work itself, admit the probable existence of an al- 
together different line of speculation, of which unfortunately 
no other early traces are preserved. 

This tradition of opinion we find fully developed in 
Bhoja. The prominence given to rasa and the absence of 
the d/ivfl/iz-theory in Bhoja, therefore, need not surprise us ; 
nor should the peculiar arrangement of the gums and 
alamkaras appear unintelligible. The same reverence to 
Bharata and Dandin is shown throughout ; and in fact,. 
Dandin is estimated to have supplied Bhoja with more than 
two hundred unacknowledged quotations"®. At the same 
time, Bhoja very freely incorporates definite verses and 
illustrative stanzas from most of his well-known predecessors, 
especially from Bhamaha, Vamana, Rudrata and Dhanika. 
He even appropriates Karikas from the Dhvanyaloka-^,. 
although he does not accept its theory. His huge compilation,^ 
like its prototype the Agni-puram, in more or less cyclo- 
paedic in scope and eclectic in spirit, and represents apparent- 
ly one of the several forms of arranging the teachings (with 
the exception of ignoring the d/zvo/zi-thcory) of earlier 
schools in the light of a different tradition, of which another 
form is perhaps preserved, to a certain extent, in the two 
Jaina Vagbhatas. But in some of the main points, similarity 
of his treatment to the Agni-purana is obvious, and here the 
teachings of the orthodox schools are of no avail. The 
verbal borrowings are numerous. Thus Agni 341. 18 f has 
much in common with Sarasvati-kanfhabharana ii, some 

28 While the Agni-purana takes no less than 160 passages from. 
Dandin. 

29 As the Agni-purana appropriates six of its Karikas. 
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verses of the former being literally adopted by the latter. 
Tbev4gni341. 18-19, says: 

ye vyutpattyadina sabdam alamkaiium iha ksamah / 

sabdalamkaram 5hus tan kdvya-mimattisd-kovidah’‘^l l_ 

This definition of a ^abd5lOlrtkSra is adopted by Bhoja, 
with the oniy verbal change of the defective last line into 
Jobddlamkdra-sattij/ids te jrieyS iatyddayo budhaih (ii. 2). Such 
instances can be easily multiplied, and we may cite for 
comparison Agni 341. 21 and Bhoja ii. 39 ; Agni 342. 10 and 
Bhoja ii. 79 ; Agni 338. 1 1 and Bhoja v. 3. etc. Apart from this 
fact of literal similarity, which, however, is not conclusive, 
there is a striking coincidence, as we shall see presently, of 
treatment, as well as agreement of views on fundamental 
points, which is more than merely accidental. It is not 
suggested that Bhoja is directly copying from the Agnhpurdi^a 
or the Purli;ta copying directly from Bhoja; it is quite possible 
that they exploit in common ao unknown source. But there 
is hardly any doubt that they follow a common tradition 
which is different in many respects from that of the 
Kashmirian writers.*' 

30 Injtead of kSvya-mImSnsakS vidali in Ibe text. 

31 With regard to the relation between the Agni-purStja-eoinpller 
and Bhoja, our views do not appear to have been clear to P. V. Kane 
and V. Ragbavan. We have explicitly stated them la Poona Orientalist 
ii, p. 15-17 ; we repeat them here. A comparative study of Bhoja’s 
Sarasvaihk. and the Alaipfcara-seclion of the Purina would, in our 
opinion, indicate that ft) Both the works are more or less compilations, 
(2) As compilations both are eclectic, bot not very well assorted and 
critical, (3) Both follow a tradition of opinion which is distinctive and 
which stands apart from that of the orthodox Kashmirian writers, 
(4) Bhoja is more systematic and certainty more elaborate, and the 
distinctive topics are found in Bhoja in a more developed fonn. These 
considerations led us to believe that there be no question of direct 
mutual borrowing, but both were drawing upon a common source, and 

that tbe marc dabifrate and ffttem^UcBbo/a »3S probab)}' cbrcocics}’ 

cally later. It the PurSna-compiler was later and took from Bhoja, it 
would be strange indeed that he should present as undeveloped and 
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Bhoja develops the definition of poetry given by the Agrii- 
purana by adding expressly Rasa among its essential 
characteristics, which, as the commentator Ratne^vara points 
out, indicates the influence of the “Ka^mirakas” : 
nirdosam gumvat kavyam alainkdrair alainkriam/ 
rasdnvitam (i. 2). 

In conformity to this definition, which mentions rather 
uncritically all the requisite elements, Bhoja deals in the first 
chapter with the Dosas and Gunas and devotes the next three 
chapters respectively to the consideration of poetic figures 
(Alamkaras) of sabda, of ariha, and of both sahda and artha. 
In the last chapter is given a detailed treatment of Rasa, for 
Bhoja thinks that rasokti is essential in poetry (v. 8). But 
like the author of the Agni-purana, Bhoja is not explicit with 
regard to the question of correlating this aesthetic element 
with other elements of poetry, and his conception of Rasa 
bears resemblance to that of the utpatti-vadins whose causal 
theory, as Abhinavagupta points out, is accepted by earlier 
authors like Dandin. No doubt, in one verse (i. 158) Bhoja 
is apparently of opinion that a poem is relished only if it 
contains the Gunas, even though it may possess various kinds 
of poetic figures ; for even excellent poetic figures in a 
composition without the Gunas present an ugly aspect, as 
the form of a woman, destitute of youth, looks ugly even 
though she wears excellent ornaments. But this verse is only 
an unacknowledged quotation from Vamana (iii. 1. 2, Vrtti), 
and must be taken as an instance of eulogistic statements, 
not unusual in Sanskrit writers, made for the purpose of 
simply emphasising a point, or as a characteristic of the 
uncritical and confused nature of the work itself ; for other- 
wise we cannot reconcile this dictum with others of a similar 
nature made in connexion with Rasa or Alamkara, 

unsystematic what was already developed and systematic in his pre- 
sumed source. It would hardly make any diflercnce if the Purana- 
compiler is proved later than Bhoja ; but as our available evidence is at 
best uncertain, it would be better to leave the question open. 
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Although Bhoja puts a great deal of emphasis on Rasa, 
probably in accordance with ibe views of the new school of 
Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta, he cannot yet be taken 
as an adherent of the Dhvani school, nor of the older Rasa 
school. Bboja mentions here as many as twelve Rasas, 
adding the santa, preyas, udaita and uddhata, to the eight 
orthodox Rasas mentioned by Bharata (vi. 15)” ; but in his 
treatment he follows the AgnUpurana tradition in singling out 
the Srfigara for almost exdusive attention. This trait is also 
noticeable in his other work. irUgdra-prakaSa. in which he 
accepts only one Rasa, the Erotic”, thus justifying its title. 

Bhoja modifies the Agnl^pxauna's classification of the Gu^ias 
by dividing the general (sdtnSnya) Gupas, according as they 
relate to iabda and artha. into external {bshya) and internal 
{abhyantara). on the one hand, with specific ivaiiesika) Gu^as 
on the other. By the last be understands those which under 
special circumstances are Gunas in spite of their being 
essentially Do;as or faults ({. (Of). He carries the differentia* 
tion and multiplication of Guijas still further, and enumerates 
twenty-four iabda-guiiias ind as many artha^gupas, again, of 
identical names. Like the Agni-purSria. Bhoja is cot very 
precise or critical in his definitions of individual Gutias. and he 
assigns to some Gunas properties which are ascribed to Alam* 
karas by other writers. It is curious to note that the artha- 
guiya kanti is defined, after Vamana, as djpta-rasaivam (i. 81), 
including Rasa therein ; and in the iabda-guija gambhlrya 
(i. 73) is incorporated the concept of Dhvani. At the same 

3Z Of these ilDta and Preyas are already recognised. The four 
additional Rasas (to orthodox eight) are meant to beiassooiated with the 
four kinds of heroes, namely, Obira-danta. Dhlra-lalita, Dbfrodatfa 
and Dhiroddhata respectively. Sec V. Raghavan, Number of Rasas, 

pp. 121-22. 

33 So says Vidyldhara, p. 95 ; also Kum5rasvamin, p. 221, and 
the author of Mandora-moranda-campa ix,p. 107. Sec Vol 1 pp. 135-3S, 
for a detailed account of Bhoja’s conception of Rasa in Saratvat'i-k. 
and S{usSra-pr. See V. Raghavan, SrABora-praliafa'pp. 418-542. 

37 
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Bhoja. he includes a very limited nninber in the mixed third 
class of Ubbayalamliara; such as punariiktavad-Shhdsa, in 
which stress is laid equally on iahda and artha. 

This novel and somewhat unorthodox standpoint, which 
follows a peculiar line of speculation different m some 
respects from the accepted views of the various established 
schools, makes Bhoja’s work an interesting study ; but its 
theoretic importance has been exaggerated. The work, no 
doubt, possesses a certain importance for this unique treat* 
ment in the history of Sanskrit Poetics ; but its value consists, 
not in its theories, nor in its discussion of general principles, 
but in its being a very elaborate, if somewhat diffuse, manual 
and an exhaustive store-house of definitions and illustrations, 
for which not only the works of Alarnkarikas but also of 
almost all the well-known poets have been laid under 
conltibutlon. The latei wtiteis, in spUt ci the tascination 
which the magic name of BbojatSja carries with it. cite this 
work cbieSy for its abundant wealth of illustration, or for the 
purpose of supporting same unorthodox view to which Bhoja 
might have lent the authority of his name. ■ The learning 
which this work parades, though extensive, is ilUassotted and 
uncritical, its ideas lacking in system and its expression in 
preciseness. The school o5 opinion which Bhoja represents 
does not appear to have received any support or following 
in later times**. 

35 Apart from occasional citations from Bhoja by later authors. 
VidySnaiha (as well as PrakSfavar^a in his i?oJur<tavffta»nWrfl) appears 
to be the one writer who goes to the length of following Bhoja ‘s elaborate 
classification of the Gutxas (see below, ch. rii).— Bhoja’s tnily 
“mammoth” work, the SrAgara-praiasa, has not yet been published, but 
a detailed account of its contents will be found in V. Raghavan's thesis 
on the same. It has the same eclectic and encyelopaediu character of 
an all-cotnprehendiog type (but on a much more exteadgd scale) as bis 
presumably earlier and smaller work, the Sara/ra/7-kJ^didi^‘rri7Jsa. 
With regard to subject-matter and esseatat ideas, however, it adds 
nothing substantiaHy new which i* not coolaioed in a brief form in 
5aroJVfltI--t. la spite of itj name the SrngSra’pr. comprehends in its 
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36 chapters most of the important topics of Poetics and some of 
Dramaturgy. Thus, ch. i-vi. deal with Sabda and Artha ; ch. vii-xi 
with grammatical and poetical aspects of Sahitya of Sabda and Artha, 
including treatment of Uosa, Guna and Alamkara ; ch. xii. mainly with 
Drama and its general features; ch. xiii-xiv with a preliminary treat- 
ment of Rasa ; ch. xv-xvii with Vibhavas and Anubhavas of Rati ; 
ch. xviii-xxi with four Srngaras of four Purujarthas — viz. Sfiigaras of 
Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksa ; ch. xxii-xxxvi with elaboration of 
the lower Srhgara Rasa (apart from the higher Srngara of Abhimana 
explained in ch. xi) of Rati between man and woman. Thus, after 
dealing with Do.sa-hana, Gunopadana, Alamkara-yoga and Rasa-viyoga 
(which last should be avoided) he gives an exposition of his theory 
of Ahamkara-Abhimana-^rugara Rasa, With reference i ) the general 
features of the Drama he devotes a large part of his work to the two 
phases of Vipralambha and Sambhoga ^rhgara viewed as a relation 
between man and woman. 



CHAPTER VII 

mammata and the new school 
( 1 ) 

The foregoing sketch of the progress of the principal 
schools and systems, terminating in the dominance of the 
Dhvani school, will make it cleat that the history of Sanskrit 
Poetics is marked by two or three well-defined stages.' The 
dim beginnings of the science arc indeed hidden from us, but 
we enter upon the first historic stage of its formulation, in a 
more or less developed form, in the works of Bbamaba and 
This is (clhn'cd by a fruiUuJ and creative stage, 
ending with Abhinavagupta. in which the theories of the 
diSerent schools or systems were settled in their general 
outlines, giving rise to four distinct schools of opinion, 
respectively represented by the Rasa-, Alaipkara-, Ritl* and 
Dhvani-systems. It covers more than three centuries, and 
includes some of the great names in the history of the 
discipline, like those of Bbamaba. Udbbaia and Rudrafa, of 
Lollata, Sabkuka and Bbaffa Nayaka. of Da^din and V^ana, 
of the Dhvanikaia, Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta, of 
Kuntaka, Mahlmabhaffa and Bboja: all of whom helped, 
in a constructive or destructive way, to shape the different 
currents of thought which ultimately ran into one stream in 
the standard text-book of Mammata. 

If we attempt to discriminate between these different 
schools of thought and roughly indicate the broad steps taken 
in the progress of the discipline, we can state generally that 
the Alamkara system proposed to confine itself to a theory of 
embellishment (alarnkSra) of expression consistently with 
what was probably the original tradition of the discipline ; 


J See vol. i, pp. 322 f. 
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the Rasa system, starting v/ith the consideration of the 
drama, was responsible for introducing into poetic theory the 
subjective element of rasa, represented by the feelings, moods 
and sentiments ; the Riti system laid stress on the objective 
beauty of representation realised by means of diction ifitl) 
and its constituent excellences {gums) ; v/hile the Dhvani 
system, admitting the underlying truth of all these doctrines, 
elaborated a peculiar theory of suggestion in poetry {dhvani), 
including the suggestion of rasa, to v/hich everything else v/as 
correlated. It will be seen from this that a relative emphasis 
v/as laid on the elements of alamkara, rasa, r'lti (including 
gum and do^a) and dhvani by each of these systems ; and 
although the soft hand of Indian dialectics drew lines of 
fantastic ideas, consisting of odd and abstruse schemes, it is 
on these essential points that the theories centred themselves, 
and the main currents flowed thereof in different directions. 
It v/as, hov/cver, realised in the end that all these gleams of 
thought must be gathered into a focus, and all these currents 
must be made to flov/ into one stream- The purely normative 
character of the discipline began to disappear, and it v/as 
understood that, however much importance v/as attached 
to the fact of cxtcrnalisation, to the consideration of 
embellishment or diction, it was far outbalanced by the most 
necessary and important principle of higher poetry, viz, 
the art of suggestion, especially connected v/ith the art of 
suggesting a peculiar mental condition of enjoyment, 
technically knov/n as rasa, of v/hich the charm lies in a 
disinterested and impersonal pleasure in the mind, the 
attitude proper to contemplation of the beautifuP. 

2 The problem, therefore, does not concern rhetoric merely, and 
the ideal of beauty (if the expression is allowable) is no longer conceived 
from the outside, being associated v/ith a peculiar condition of artistic 
enjoyment, the suggestion of v/hich is taken as the chief function of 
poetry. As explained by an able critic of Sanskrit literature (Oldenberg, 
Die Litcraiur dcs alien Indicn, pp. 207f), the Indian theorists permit 
intellectual vigour and subtlety, the masculine beauty, to stand behind 
that of purely feminine enjoyment born of the finest sensibility. Both 
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This period ends with the ultimate standardisation of a 
more or less complete scheme of Poetics, outlined in the 
Dhvanyahka, in which an attempt is made to bring into a 
deflnite focus the scattered ideas of previous speculation. 
The period which followed this and with which we arc 
concerned in this and following chapters, is necessarily a stage 
-of critical elaboration, the chief work of which consists in 
summarising and setting forth, in the concise form of text- 
books, the results of earlier speculations. The stage is marked 
by great scholastic acumen, if cot by remarkable originality 
or creative genius, but it denotes also a progressive deteriora- 
tion of the study itself. It covers the age of numberless 
commentaries, which may be characterised, like the scholia 
of European classical literature, as consisting mostly of 
-‘commectsoBCommentsof annotated annotations”. They 
busy themselves with the explanation, expansion or restriction 
of the already established ruies. We have also the rise of a 
number of popular writers and textbook makers who wasted 
to simplify the science for general enlightenment, the lowest 
stage being reached when we come to manuals and school- 
books of comparatively recent times. 

It is difEcuU to classify some of these writers. Here and 

these traits are found in the literature from the earliest times ; the idea 
of ecstatic rapture side by side with a sltoog ioclinatioa towards saga- 
city and subtlety. It is true that the dogmatic formalism of a scholastic 
discipline naturally sank to the (cvel of a cold and monotonously 
inflated rhetoric ; but at the same time it must be admitted that the 
theorists were oot blind to finer issues, nor were they ’indiflerent to the 
supreme excellence of teal poetry and the aesthetic pleasure resulting 
from it. Tbeyalwayslakccareto add that despite dogmas thepoetic 
imagination must show itself ; and the ultimate test of poetry is the 
appreciation of the sahrdaya, the man of taste, whose technical know- 
ledge must be equal to bis finer capacity of aesthetic enjoyment, bom 
outof wide culture and identification with the feelings and sentiments 
of the poet. As this capacity, whlrti is likened to the bliss of divine 
<OBtemplalioa. is vouchsafed only to the fit and few, the critic as well 
as the poet is born, and not made. 
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there we find isolated and straggling followers of the older 
schools. Some are frankly uncritical, some merely eclectic ; 
while others are characterised by the very modest ambition 
of producing nothing more than a popular text-book. But 
the majority of the writers of this period, which covers moro 
than five or six centuries, aceept, with some reservations, 
the Dhvani-theory and the scheme of Poetics as finally 
determined by Mammata. There are small groups of writers 
who devote themselves to special topics, like kavHik^a or 
the subject of rasa (especially srhgara-rasa), but this apparent 
branching off from the main stem of the finally authoritative 
Dhvani system, is to be explained as due rather to the 
following of older traditions, or perhaps to the refining or 
analytic spirit of the times, than to any real split in the 
domain of general theory. With regard to matters of general 
theory and the main problems, the decadent Post-dhvani 
writers as a rule thought that there was nothing new to set 
forth ; they consequently fell back on matters of detail 
which helped to satisfy their growing speculative passion 
for fine distinctions and their scholastic bent for controversy. 
It would be tedious, as well as useless, therefore, to treat 
them here at any great length, for they repeat more or less 
the same idea in their own way, sometimes in the same 
stock manner and phraseology, and dider from each other 
only in matters of no great theoretic importance. The 
only subject worth studying in them is their minute analysis 
and elaboration of numberless poetic figures, which are not 
treated, as not coming perhaps within the scope of their 
general exposition, by .the Dhvanikara and Anandavardhana, 
but which occupy a very considerable position in later 
literature. Here v.'as room enough to supplement, as 
Ruyj aka expressly states, the treatment of their predecessors 
and this portion of their work is beaten out with such extreme 
nicety and elaborateness that the Alamkara-^astra, judging 
from these works alone, would be, as it often has been, 
designated as a study of Rhetoric merely. But even from 
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Ruyyaka's time, the scope and nature of most of the in- 
dividual figures appear to have been fairly fixed, only to 
be criticised and improved upon here and thereby such later 
writers as Jaganoatha. 

It is important, however, to note that although this new 
school {navySk, aravaemah) accepts in the main the general 
position of the Dhvani school, it is yet not entirely free from 
the iDfluence of older schools. It betrays a lurking regard for 
older writers and brings back, rightly or wrongly, some of 
the old ideas info the elaboration of its own theory of poetry. 
It is difBcuIt, for this reason, to take these writers in a lump 
and affiliate them directly to the Dhvani school. Mamma{a’s 
definition of poetry, for instance, is not altogether free from 
the influence of the views of such older writers as Vamana ; 
Ruyyaka follows Udbbata and Kontaka extensively in bis 
detailed analysis of poetic figures ; Vi^vanatha clearly be- 
trays the influence of the Rasa school on bis own system; 
while Jagansatha revives in a new form the old definition 
of poetry given by Dandio. It is remarkable that most of 
these writers attempt to arrive at a precise definition of 
poetry, a task which was wisely left alone by the Dhvani- 
kara ; but in doing so, they probably meant to find out a 
comprehensive formula to cover (be old ideas as well as the 
new, although it must be said that they succeed less often 
than they involve themselves in hopeless inconsistencies. This 
reactionary tendency, however, is interesting as indicating 
that they were not unconscious of the importance of earlier 
views as they were tot entirely content with the clear-cut 
scheme of the DhvanySloka : a fact which would go to 
demonstrate, to some extent, that want of originality is a 
charge which cannot be brought in its entirety against these 
followers of the finally dominant Dhvani system. 

I 2 ) 

Mammata 

The first and foremost writer of this group is Mamma{a, 
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whose Kavya-prakasa must have helped a great deal, judging 
from its popularity and influence, in Anally establishing 
the authority of the Kashmirian school of Anandavardhana. 
This work, combining as it does the merit of fulness with that 
of conciseness, not only summed up previous speculations 
in Poetics in the succinct form of a text-book, but it became 
in its turn the starting point of endless text-books and 
exegesis. 

Mammata’s general standpoint will be obvious at a glance 
by examining his well known definition of poetry. Although 
he adheres in the main to the teachings of the Dhvani school 
and accepts Rasa as an important element of poetry, his 
definition tad a-dosati sabdcirthau sagumvanalamkrtl punah 
kvapi ("poetry consists in word and sense, devoid of the 
defects and possessing the excellences, and sometimes devoid 
also of poetic figures”) follows the time-honoured custom of 
starling with word and sense {sabda and artha) and mention- 
ing the gitna, dosa and alainkura ; but it does not expressly 
include any reference to dhvani and rasa, which are apparent- 
ly comprehended by implication. For, following up this 
definition, Mammafa begins with the di.scussion of the 
functions of sabda and artha, incidentally establishing the 
function of suggestion (vyahjana) and the superiority of the 
suggested sense {vyaiigya artha or dhvani), and divides poetry 
into three classes (viz. dhvani, giinlbhnta-vyahgya and citra) 
in relation to the suggested sense. This leads him to enu- 
merate and exemplify the various subdivisions of these three 
classes of poetry, and in this connexion dilate upon the nature 
and theory of Rasa, which is included in the scope of 
“suggestion of imperceptible process” (asainlak?ya-krama 
vyaitgyd). In this context, he examines and rejects the views 
of Lollata, Saiikuka and Bhajja Nayala, and accepts the 
vyakti-vada which he ascribes to Abhinavagupta. Mention 
is made of eight orthodox dramatic Rasas, (afiau natyc rasah 
smrtah), but the ninth Rasa, the idnta, is added, apparently 
as relevant to poetry. 
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Mammata then proceeds to discuss the Guna and Doja, 
not in relatfOQ to poetry in genera! as his definition would 
imply, but in relation to their subserviency or otherwise to 
, the awakening of Rasa. ThcGunas as cxceliences of com- 
position ate interpreted in a new sense (after Anandavardhana) 
-and brought into effective relation with the underlying 
sentiment in a work, as qualities which serve to heighten its 
obarm. The verbal form of a work cannot be said to possess 
the qualities of energy or sweetness (except by way of 
analogy), unless we mean by it that the underlying sentiment 
-is vigorous or sweet. The Gunas. therefore, are related to 
the Rasa, as virtues like heroism arc related to the soul of a 
man. , The verbal form, the mere sound, produces the 
■cxcencnces only as a means or instrument ; the real cause is 
the Rasa, even as the soul is the true cause of virtues like 
heroism in a man. The same consideration applies also to 
the case of poetic figures (Alamkaras). and their place in 
poetry is justified by their relation to Rasa. They are compared 
to ornaments on a man's body; and as such, they adorn 
words and meanings which constitute the ‘body’ of poetry. 
They thus serve to embellish indirectly (through sound and 
sense) the underlying soul of sentiment, but not invariably. 
If the Rasa is absent, they produce mere variety of expression. 
It should also be noted that the Gunas are accepted, after 
Anandavardhana, as three in number*, and it is maintained 

3 Mamtnaja demoostiates wUh some caje that it is not necessary 
to accept the lea Gunas of Vamana, bnl that it is quite enough if we 
postulate three conjprehensive exceHeoces. s’iz. ojas (energy), prasaJa 
(lucidity) and mSdhurya (sweelnessl. If we examine the Guqas of 
Vamana critically, we find that some of them can very well be included 
in these three ; some cosslitole mere absense of defects ; while 
others are sometimes positive defects. Thus. VSmana’s Meta, 
xamdiftu and uddraid are comprehended by o/or ; artha-vyakti is merely 
an aspect, of prasada aarnatS, consuting of a certain uniformity of 
diction, is sometimes a fault; while saukumSrya and Wnti, defined respec- 
tively as freedom from harsbaess(oriB3Bsr»cioasoess) and vulgarity, are 
simply the reverse of the defecUdrurr-Hoffn and gramyafya. These consi- 
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that combination of particular letters signify particular 
Gunas, so that the three Vrttis of Udbhata (and roughly the 
three Ritis of Vamana) are equalised to the three Gunas 
deflned by himself*'. Mammata admits Dosas of pada, vak ^g, 

derations simplify the classification of the Gunas and put a limit to their 
useless multiplication or differentiation (witness, e.g. Bhoja’s elaborate 
scheme of 24 Gunas). Mammata, therefore, thinks that the distinction 
between iahda-gitna and artha-stina is meaningless, for the latter need 
not be separately considered. The mental activity, involved in the enjoy- 
ment of Rasa, is made to justify only three (and not ten) Gunas which 
arc thus brought into effective relation with the principal sentiment of a 
composition. Thus, the ojas is supposed to cause a brilliant expansion 
(.vistara) of the mind and resides in the moods of heroism, horror and 
fury ; the prasada, proper to all the moods, is taken as the cause of a 
quick apprehension of the sense, extending over the mind at once 
{vyapti or vikSsa), like a stream of water over a cloth, or like fire 
among dry fuel (cf. Bharata vii. 7) ; while the nwdhurya, residing nor- 
mally in the erotic mood of love-in-union, but also appropriate to and 
rising successively in degree in pathos, lovc-in-separation and calm, is 
regarded as causing a softening or melting of the heart {druti). The 
three conditions of the mind, viz. expanding pervading and melting, 
which accompany the poetic sentiments, arc thus made the basis 
of the three Gunas ; and though these mental states are sometimes 
mixed up and lead to various other mental conditions, these latter effects 
arc too many and too indistinct to be taken as the basis of new Gunas. 
This exposition follows and expands Dhvanyuloka ii. 8-11 (sec above 
pp. I7]f) ; but it is possible that the original hint of associating these 
effects on the mental condition of the reader with the three Gunas was 
supplied by Bhatta Nayaka {"Locana p. 68) who speaks of the enjoy- 
ment (bUoga) of Rasa as being characterised by the mental conditions 
of expanding (vistara), prevading (vikasa) and melting (druti). Vi^va- 
natha substantially agrees with this view of Mammata ; but he takes 
the technical objection that the ojas etc. are not the causes of, but 
identical with, the process of expansion etc. 

4 Sec above p. 104. \Vc have seen above that Mammata explains 
away the so-called excellences of sense (artha-guuas), so that the Gunas 
arc confined to the sphere of sound. They arc produced by a particular 
arrangement of letters (varna), compounds (samasa) and mode of com- 
position (racana). Thus, the madhurya or sweetness results from the 
employment of (i) all sparia letters or mutes (from k to m), excepting 
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a nd arih a. as well as Dojas of Rasa, a mode of treatment 
which is followed by most later writers. Although the poetic 
figures are not, in his opinion, always necessary to poetry*, 
he rounds off his treatise with an elaborate analysis and 

illustration of figures of sound and sense (including a limited 
number of figures which arc of a mixed kind), enumerating 
as many as sixty-seven independent figures. 

From this brief summary of the topics of Mammata’s 
work, it will be cleat that its value consists not in its originali- 
ty but in its orderly and concise discussion of the main issues 
(excepting those of Dramaturgy, which Hemacandra, Vidya- 
natha and Vi^vanatha include in an attempt to supplement). 
His definitions as well as general treatment attempt to cover 
almost all fields of thought traversed by his predecessors. 

th« cerebrals 4^} ccatiag with (he last kciers (nssalsj of (beic 

respective class, (ii) rand if with short vowtU. as w«U as fromtiii) 
eompkte absence of compouads or preseoce of short coiapouods. The 
oJas or energy is produced by (i) compound letters formed by the com- 
bination of the first and third letters of a class with the letters immediate- 
ly following them (l.e. with the second and fourth letters respectively) 
(ii) conjunct consonants of which r forms a part, (ill) cerebrals other 
than If (which Utter is Indicative of mUdhurya), (Iv) doubled letters, i. e, 
combinations of the same Utters, (v) palatal and cerebral sibilants (I, j), 
(vj) long compounds, and (vii> a formidable or bombastic style. For 
obvious reasons there are rio rules for prasSda. The letters mentioned 
here are mostly the same as those given by Udbhaia as sugfestors of 
upanagarika, purufa, and komalU (or grSmyS) Vrttis respectively. 
Mammata, therefore, thinks that Udbhata’s three Vrttis, which Udbhata 
himself comprehends under vr<»y«««praro. are really equivalent to the 
three Ritis of Vamana and to bis own three Gunas. 

5 From the new standpoint, Vamana’s view that the Gunas produce 
j the beauty of a poem, while the Alaipkaras merely heighten the beauty 
1 thus produced, is clearly inadequate. Mammata argues in this way. 
If the doctrine is taken to mean that the possession of all the excellences 
constitutes poetry, the and the poncuil which are not marked by 

all the Gunas, would not be poetical ; if, however, the presence of a 
siDgJe exceJJcoce is enough to dignify a composition to the rank of 
poetry.then we are driven to accept even a perfectly uapoeUcal passage 
as poetry, if it contaias, say, Ibe quality of energy. 
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The great popularity and authority which the Kavya-prakasa 
has always enjoyed and which is indicated by the large 
number of commentaries on it, must be explained as due not 
to any remarkable novelty of treatment, but to the clear and 
lucid (albeit the obscurities due to its brevity of exposition,, 
necessitating commentaries) working out of the already 
accumulated stock of ideas in the light of the new scheme 
put forward in the Dhvanyaloka. 

But from the theoretical point of view, Mamraata’s 
definition of poetry has been subjected to much vigorous 
criticism. Visvanatha, for instance, undoubtedly takes- 
Mammata’s work as the basis (npajivya) of his own, but 
begins his Sahitya-darpana with a trenchant attack on his 
definition. He points out. in the first place, that the Gunas- 
being merely properties of Rasa, should not have been 
logically included in the definition of essentials. He shows- 
next that if only faultless (adofd) compositions be called 
poetry, some of the best poems will have to be given up,, 
inasmuch as it is almost impossible to keep clear of all 
blemishes. Nor could it be said that faults mar only those 
particular words or their meanings in which they occur ; for' 
if they are faults at all, bearing relation to the underlying 
sentiment in the composition, they must mar the whole poem.. 
Lastly, he maintains that no reference to poetic figures ought 
to have been made in the definition, as they are admittedly 
non-essential. Jagannatha’s criticism is more fundamental, 
although he agrees with Visvanatha as to the impropriety of' 
including a reference to gum, do^a, and alainkara in the- 
definition. He objects that a word and its sense are not what 
is denoted by the term ‘poetry’; for the universal use of such 
expressions as ‘a poem is read but its meaning is not under- 
stood’ shows clearly that a particular kind of words only is- 
what is meant. If it is said that the essence of poetry lies in- 
its capability of producing a mood (rasa), and that inasmuch- 
as a word and its sense have this capability, both constitute 
poetry, then it can be replied that, according to this too wide- 
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view, musical tones and theatrical gestures will have to be 
called poetry. 

Some of these and other arguments appear, no doubt, 
fastidious and pedantic, and have been met with equal ingen- 
uity by the commentators and followers ofMatnmafa; but 
the whole controversy indicates the futility of arriving at a 
precise logical definition of poetry and the difficulty of com- 
bining all the conventional elements in such a definition. The 
earlier theorists probably realised this and carefully avoided 
the task, for even the Dhvanikara contents himself with des- 
cribing iu general nature and its divisions, an omission on 
which Mahimabhalta ridicules him by saying: kinica kavyo’ 
sya svaruparti vyutpadayitukQmena maiimatS talhkfanam eva 
tSmSnyenSkhyatavyam. 

From the historical point of view, however, the definition 
is interesting, its apparent incoosisteocy and obscurity being a 
curious fact which can reasonably be explained by a reference 
to the views of the older schools and systems. The term rasa 
does not occur In the definition, and the fact that Mammaia 
accepts the citra-kavya. which is grudgingly admitted by 
Anandavardhana as a division of poetry, would indicate, as 
Vi^vanatha points out. that Mammaia does not consider 
Rasa to be essential. Yet he defines Guna and Dosa in terms 
of their relation to Rasa, a procedure which is not justifiable 
if the essentiality of Rasa is not admitted. On the other 
band, if it is maintained that all reference to Rasa is omitted 
in the definition because it is such a well known and establi- 
shed fact in the poetical and critical world, then the pro- 
minence of threefold suggestion and the division of poetry on 
its basis are hardly explicable. The mentioa of Gu)?a and 
Doia should in that case be omitted, as done by JagannStba, 
from the definition, which corresponds more to the definition 
of Vamana (i. 1. 1-3) ; and these two elements must be un- 
derstood in the sense in which Vamana takes them, viz. as 
properties of fabdo and artha.* This and other discrepancies 
6 This is the modified view of Jagannatha who realises the difficulty 
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make it probable that Mammata, belonging as he does to the 
new school, is influenced to a great extent by the views of the 
older schools. He accepts, no doubt, the general scheme and 
theory of the Dhvani school, but in trying to reconcile them 
with those of earlier theorists, he lands himself in object- 
ionable inconsistencies. 


( 3 ) 

V isvanatha 

Even the definition of Visvanatha, who took upon himself 
the task of criticising Mammata, is open to similar objections, 
and has been criticised in its turn by Govinda and Jagannatha. 
In declaring that poetry consists of a sentence of which the 
‘soul’ is rasa {vakyam rasalmakam kavyam), he is indeed 
betraying the unmistakable influence, of the Rasa school ; but 
he is also putting into a shape, in a way clearer than Abhi- 
navagupta does, the essentiality of rasa-dhvaru, wisely left 
unstated but practically meant by the authors of the Dhvanyd- 
lokaJ In taking up this extreme position, Visvanatha 
involves himself, however, in the somewhat clumsy subterfuge 
of admitting a distant touch of Rasa {rasa-sparsa) in all 
poetry, even in what is professedly descriptive or ornamental. 
Even if it is ideally correct to say that a poem ought always 
to manifest the Rasa alone, it does not, as a matter of fact, 
always do so. Jagannatha rightly objects® that Visvanatha’s 
definition would exclude poems in which the centre of gravity 
lies only in the matter {vastu-dUvani) or in the imaginative 
mood {alainkara-dhvani). The opponent cannot reply that 
this is exactly his own opinion, for thereby he goes against 
the view of ancient authorities, as well as againsj the establi" 

and does not agree with Mammaja (see Rasa-gangudhara p. 55). 
Similarly Vidyiinatha, though belonging to the new school, would 
accept (p. 334) Udbhala’s dictum satngliafana-dlwrmu guiudi, 

7 See above ch. v, p. 166 ; ch. vj, p. 1781. 

8 p. 7-8. C£ Prabhu, ed. N. S. P. 1912, p. 11. 
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shed practice of great poets, who have admitted the scope of 
fact and imaginatioo. and described subjects like a hood or 
narrated a travei, in which there is hardly any touch of Rasa. 
It would not do, therefore, to accept the rasa-dhvanl alone ; 
for a complete definition must also fake into account vasiu- 
4hvani and alamkara-dhvoni. ViSvanatha anticipates this 
objection by saying that in cases other than those admitted 
expressly by himself there is always a semblance of Rasa 
(/asabhasa) •, and the verse given in the Dhvanyaloka as an 
instance of vastU'dhvani is. in his opinion, admissible only 
because there is such a touch of Rasa in it. and not be- 
cause mere vyahgya vasiu can constitute the essence of poetry. 
Jagannatha replies that nothing is gained by such a supposi- 
tion of an Indirect reference to Rasa, because such a reference 
may also be construed in phrases like ‘the cow moves* or '(he 
deer leaps.’ This cannot be taken as the sole criterion, 
because thereby any and every content of poetry would be 
reduced to the position of an excitant, an ensuant or an 
accessory of Rasa. 

Apart from this tecbnicality and the emphasis put on the 
essentiality of Rasa, which however is not reconciled to other 
elements of poetry, Vi^vanatba's scheme does not substantially 
differ from that of Mammaja. on whose work he also appears 
to have written a commentary. In one passage, indeed, he 
pays an elegant tribute to his predecessor’s work by admitting 
bis own indebtedness to it. After defining poetry as a 
sentence the ‘soul’ of which is Rasa, he proceeds in the usual 
way to analyse the ‘sentence’ (vakya) and the diHerent 
functions of its constUueot word and sense, establishing 
suggestion or vyafijana as the function necessary and impor- 
tant for the purpose of conveying the suggested Rasa {bodhe 
rasddinam). He accepts only two divisions of poetry, viz., 
dhvani and s^tn'ibhuia-vyahsya kavyc, and rejects the third, 
the cUra-kavya (which is suffered by Auandavaidhana and 
accepted by Mammata) on the ground that it is entirely 
devoid of Rasa and therefore inconsistent with his own 
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definition of poetry. It is curious, however, that Visvanatha, 
following Anandavardhana, partially admits the suggestion 
of vastu and alamkara under suggestion of perceptible process 
ikramoddyoia-vyafigya), based on the power of word or sense 
or both. The case of poetry of subordinate suggestion 
(giimW/M/fl-vyangyaj. where the Rasa involved is secondary, 
is justified by holding that the mere circumstance of the 
Rasa being collaterally suggested does not destroy the 
claim of such poetry : for the relish of Rasa alone, whether 
circumstantial or essential, is the true criterion. It is this 
partiality for Rasa which makes him include a treatment,, 
omitted by most writers on Poetics, of dramatic composition, 
in which the delineation of the Rasas, the moods and senti- 
ments, is already established as fundamental by both poets 
and theorists. Consistently with the same idea, a Dosa or 
blemish is defined as the detractor of the Rasa (rasapakar- 
^aka), while a Guna is explained as a particular mode or 
quality of the Rasa depending on iabda and arthd and 
enhancing the charm of the Rasa when Rasa is principal. 
The Gunas are really attributes of Rasa, but they are 
secondarily spoken of as belonging to a word and its sense; 
which secondary use also explains the old distinction between 
sabda-guna and artha-g'una. The Gunas are accepted as 
three in number, viz. mddhurya, ojas and prasada, depending 
upon a combination of particular letters and justified by the 
attributes of expanding, pervading and melting the mind in it.s 
enjoyment of Rasa ; and the ten Gunas of older writers are 
mentioned and criticised after the manner of Mammata, It is 
curious, however, that Visvanatha admits the RTtis separately, 
instead of comprehending them, as Mammata does, under the 
Vrttis or considering them redundant after the enumeration 
of the three Gunas. He defines the RIti as pada-samghaiand^ 
or particular arrangement of words (and letters) which helps 
the Rasas {upakartfi rasddlnam). The Riti, however, relates 

9 By the term samglwlanS stress in laid on its technical sense of 
Samasa-vrttti, but this is not the only criterion. 
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entirely to the external framework of poetry, and is likened 
to the conformation of the body in relation to the soul*®. 
Finally, the poetic figures (alantkdras), which are treated 
substantially after the manner of Mammafa and Ruyyaka, 
are defined as those non-permanent attributes of word and 
its sense which add to their beauty and thus embellish the 
Rasa indirectly. The term ‘non-permanent’ {asthira) is 
explained, after Mammafa, by the statement that the presence 
of the Alamkaras is not necessary but accidental, as compared 
to the Gunas which are necessary attributes. 

The above sketch of Vi^vanatfaa’s general position will 
Sufficiently indicate that he is more or less a compiler and not 
an original writer, although he shows some constructive 
ability in elaborating a full and compact system of bis own 
on the basis of rasa-dhvani. His boitowings from Ananda* 
vaidbana, Mammaia and Ruyyaka are very extensive ; and 
sometimes his judgment forsakes him. making him copy his 
originals rather slavishly. He is not always happy in his 
iooovations, and sometimes (though rarely) he is wrong or 
inconsistent in bis interpretation. In spite of these and other 
defects bis wotk is interesting in the history of Sanskrit 
Poetics as an attempt at a further development of the Dfavani- 
theory out of itself, an attempt to which recognition was not 


10 VHvanalha speak* of four Rtti* as follow: (i) vaidorblil or 
sweet si}’le (m^rkeil by letters iodicative of madhuryi, and by short 
compounds or absence of compounds). («i) gaudi or bombastic style 
(marked by letters indicative of ojas and possessing a large numbers 
ot compounds), (iii) pSnean (marked by letters other than those 
mentioned above and confaiolng five or six compound words), (iv) tail 
or the style intermediate between yaidarbhX and pSnean, This is only 
a variation oa the eonveslioDal enumeration ; but strictly speaking. 
Mammata is right in not considering the Rilis separately, as they are 
comprehended by the three Vjtti* or even by the three Cu^as accepted 
by the new school. ViivanSlha alludes to Vpltis under iriiyanuprasa 
and simply says (after Ruyyaka): nsa-vitaya-vyapSravaii varita-racana 
vf/tj/;, lad'anugatatvena praiarjeffanyasanad vpttyonuprSsal}. 
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universally accorded by other strict followers of the theory. 
The Sahilya-darpana, written like the Kdvya-prakdsa in the 
form of Karika with Vrtti, has also the great merit of being 
written in a more simple and less controversial style than the 
treatises of Mammata and Jagannatha respectively ; and as a 
suitable and complete manual of Poetics, including a treat- 
ment of the dramatic art, it has always held its popularity 
as one of the most convenient text-books on the subject as a 
whole. 


( 4 ) 

Ruyyaka 

One of the most important writers of this group is 
Ruyyaka, who comes immediately after Mammata and who 
also appears to have written a commentary on Mammata’s 
work. In his treatment of the poetic figures with which his 
work (as its name Alamkdra-sarvasva implies) is directly con- 
cerned, he shows, however, a remarkable degree of insight and 
independence of judgment which distinguishes him from his 
predecessor. The value of his contribution in this respect 
maj' be judged from the fact that his Alamkara~sarvasva not 
only helped to define and fix the conception of an alamkara, 
of which the first indication was given by Kuntaka but which 
was left untouched by the authors of the Dhvanydloka, but 
it had also a great influence in establishing by its careful 
analysis the scope and nature of individual poetic figures, 
so that his views on this matter have been accepted as autho- 
ritative by such important later WTiters as Visvanatha, 
Vidyadhara, Vidyanatha and Appayya Dik?ita. 

The plan of Ruyyaka’s work, written in the form Sutra 
with Vrtti, is stated by himself in the introductory portion 
of his Vrtti. He starts, in common with other followers of 
the Dhvani school, w'ith the suggested sense {prafiyamUna 
arthd) and demonstrates by a rapid survey of the views of 
older W'riters that it was directly or indirectly recognised by 
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all. But he thinks that, io the opioioo of the authorities 
who came before the Dbvani school, the chief function of 
the suggested sense consisted in embcllisbing the expressed 
meaning (vacyopaskdra). and therefore it was naturally com- 
prehended in the sphere of poetic figures in which the 
expressed sense prevailed". This is generally the view of 
Bhamaha. Dandin, XJdbhata. Vamana and Rudrata. The 
VakroktijTvita-kara, who came after Anandavardhana, in- 
cludes all ideas of Dhvani in a variety of Vakrokti based 
on upacara or metaphorical expression. Bhatta Nayaka 
maintains that the suggested sense, established chiefly through 
the forcible utterance of the poet (kavi'praudhokti) is only 
a secondary element in poetry, the essential thing being the 
relish of Rasa realised through a function called bhaga or 
enjoyment, which is distinct from and which transcends the 
denotative or generalising functions of words. The Vyakli* 
viveka-k2ra takes the relation of the expressed and the 
suggested in teems of the logical lingo and Uftgin, and regards 
the process of suggestion as a process of inference. None of 
these views comes up to that of the DhvanikSra, which is. 
therefore, accepted indisputably by Ruyyaka, who lays down 
sententiously at the end: oiri tivad vyangya-niyfho vyanjana^ 
vySparah. The three divisions of poetry into dhvani, gum- 
bhuia vyaiigya and cilra arc also recognised ; but as the 
first two are already discussed in the Atantkara-manfarV^ 
(p. IS) aodtbc Dhvanydlokattsptctively, Ruyyaka proposes 
in this treatise to take up the reniainiog ciira-kSvya, which, 
including io its scope all poetic figures devoid of suggestion", 

11 vSeyopaskarakatvafTt hy alctnkSrSnSm Sinia-bhmotrom, Jaya- 
ratba p. 3. 

12 Presumably this work was composed by himself. But layaratha 
does not expressly say so. In the Trivandrum edition, the readios « 
diSerent. It reads kaUdaiSdi'prabandhtfu (instead of a/arnkSra-manf- 
aryarjt) dariitah. The AlarnkSn-moHiail appears to have dealt parti- 
cularly with rasa-dhvanl, apparently laying stress on SrAgara-rasa. 
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naturally covers an extensive field. As all detailed con- 
sideration of this topic is omitted in the Dlivanyaloka (as 
coming not properly within the sphere of its theory), here 
was an opportunity of supplementing the work of his pre- 
decessors. 

But the point had already been taken up and discussed 
in his own way by Kuntaka who recognised that the poet’s 
intention need not always be to awaken the Rasa or anything 
else unexpressed but may be directed simply to producing 
a certain strikingness of expression in the form of an express- 
ed poetic figure. He analysed poetic expression and found 
that the elements which went to make up the being of such 
a figure consisted of a peculiar turn of expression, which 
produced a certain charm (called vaicitrya or vicchUti-viie^a) 
and which ultimately depended on the conception of the poet 
{kavi-pratibha-nirvartitatvay^. Both these terms are not new, 
the kavi-pratibha having been acknowledged as essential in a 
poetic composition by older theorists, and the saimdarya of 
Vamana reappearing under the name of vaicitrya or vicchitti. 
The uliti-vaicitrya is discussed in another connexion by 
Anandavardhana (p. 243) ; and Mammata (probably under 
the influence of Kuntaka) lays down that the alamkara is 
nothing but vaicitrya itself. Abhinavagupta speaks of endless 
varieties of upama-vicchiiti (p. 5), and in another passage 
(p. 8) uses the term as almost synonymous with kamaniyaka 
or carutva-hetu. 

Ruyyaka does not elaborate a doctrine on this point but 
he accepts Kuntaka’s analysis implicitly and applies it to the 
detailed examination of individual poetic figures, a procedure 
which is followed by Vi^vanatha, Appayya Dikgita and 
Jagannatha. That he derived this idea from Kuntaka is 
indicated by Jayaratha in a passage in which the commen- 
tator, while rejecting on this ground the claim of the 
yatha-samkhya to be counted as a poetic figure, says: etac ca 


14 See above ch, vi, p, 188f. 
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'Ukroklirivila-krla saprapancam uUam ity psmabkir payaslam 
p. 149). In the AlttpikSra-sarvasva Ruyyaha does not dehne 
:he term vicchUti. but in the commentary on the t^jn*''- 
rivelin attributed to him. he says(p.44): talha casahdar- 

rtayor vicchlltir cilpml‘^rah. viccJiMi co tovi-pmot/iol oM- 
rupnlvnl kmi-pralibhoUasasya ammyad amntmam bha,a- 
mano no paricchenum S.kyce CTheo ‘"“'1'*"“ 

consists ol the charm or Wcchirri ol sound and sense and 

it is not possible to deanc viccMKi exactly, inasmuch a . 
is of inBnite variety, being identical with the p ay 

poetic imagination, which itself is infinite in ■" '“P' >•. 

boundlessness or infinite scope of poetic concep 
been already admitted by Auandavardhana himself (ch. ). 
as well as by KuntaVa. iVe 

Ruyyaka, however, takes this vicchitii. ^ J 

productive imaginatiou ot the poet, to be t e es 

figure; or. in other words, a form of expression or a 

ipeech-figure (if the phrase peculiar 

figure when a certain charm ' ^^ ejsion involving 

conception of the poet. Thus, a constitute the 

the logical ofiumana would jj involved in it: 

figure anumana. unless this speci . j^ust be brought 

or. the doubt involved in *= ^^JJ^^tTshouid not be 
into being by the imaginatioa jayaratba makes this 

an ordinary doubt but a poetic • j,j 5 

doctrine more explicit charm 

commentary. He lays down r.pe^«^/„, p„e. 
(viccWtli-vifefu) li'P'f™ ° Jtatenasthe essential factor 
(fcflvj-fcflrmtior‘’prflt{hfta)is ^ so called 

of an Alamk-ara (PP- dTngly”- 
figures arc to be accepted or rejected according 

. . by ^ 

15 ■nieqne!tiouh8!be=nil«al^^°”l „„ icdiicben 

U.bet Begrill und *=>=» d« , „iler’i iotrod«cu»»“ 

PoeUt i. GN. 1«. «.d alio “ 

Hciroili-p.to. 2nd =d. 1S28. PP. xlnd™- 
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In later writings this doctrine is admitted as settled beyond 
question. Appayya Diksita explains it at the beginning of his 
Citra-mimamsa (p. 6). and Jagannatha repeatedly states:] 
alamkardnam bhaniti-visesa-rupatvam. In addition to the 
terms bhaniti-visesa, vaicitrya and vicchitli, Visvanatha and 
Jagannatha use the terms edrutva, hrdyatva, camatkdritva and 
saundarya almost synonymously, while the latter attempts to 
define it (p. 466. 470) more precisely as the poetic imagination 
with reference to the power of poetic production ; or rather, 
as the charm which is thereby brought into being, upon which 
the poetic figures distinguish themselves in their special 
peculiarities. 


Ruyyaka s work is also important for its acute analysis of 
the scope and nature of individual poetic figures, of which 
nearly eighty independent varieties are dealt with. At first 
sight one would be inclined to classify him as belonging to- 
t e Alamkara school. There is no doubt that Ruyyaka was a 
great admirer of Udbhata, on whose work his father Tilaka 
(as ayaratha informs us) wrote a Viveka or Vicara. 

uyya 'a himself tells us (and he is borne out by Jayaratha 
and Samudrabandha)i‘= that he is a follower of the views of 
the ancients (e. g. cirantana-matdnusrtih, p. 205). by which 

older Alamkara 'school of Bhamaha 
nd Udbhata ; but of course, he corrects, modifies or expands 
oritative opinions in the light of the procressive 
_ tudy of the subject. Ruyyaka’s development of Ud“bhata’s 
1 ea of slesa may be taken as a typical instance. The contro- 
versy regarding the divisions of slesa and its relation to other 
igures in cases of combination, started, as Ruyyaka himself 
n IS commentators point out, from Udbhata’s time. 


vn% Ruyyaka's following of clrcuancmCa :.t 

125 126 150 ptr- “ at pp. 10, 20, 34, 87,93.97, 98. 

21, ’74 82 103’ references arc at pp. 4, 7, 10, 1], 14, 

be’ found ’• references to Udbhata’s views will 

MS, ™ 23,59.82,S6.9s,,23,1«, 
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Rayyaka accepts the division Of this figure into 
and arlha-^lefa (adding ubhaya-sU^a). and holds that the 
principle of this distinction consists in the dictum yo’larrikSra 
■yad'2friM/i sa tad-alarpkarafy. He rejects Mammaja’s view 
that the distinction is based on the ground that the sabda- 
ileya is incapable of enduring a change of synonym ipariirtti' 
asaba), while the artha-SUfa is capable of doing so ; for 
Mamroata holds that it is not airayasrayi-bhava (mutual 
dependence or inherence) but anvaya (connexion) and 
vyatireka (contrast) which must be taken as the test for 
determining whether a figure is of iabda or of artha. Accor* 
ding to Rnyyaka, however, a sabda-slega occurs when the 
expression, being diSercntly split up. yields two different 
meanings. Here the words are really different, as is indicated 
by a difference of accent as well as by the effort required in 
pronouncing them. They present the appearance of sameness 
or coalescence (f/e;(i). just in the same way as the lacquered 
wood appears to be one single object, though really lac is put 
on the wood. The artha-iUfO occurs where the expression 
is the same and has the same accent and effort, but possesses 
two meanings, just as two fruits bang down from a single 
stem. The ubbaya-dlefa is the case where both these circum- 
stances ex^sl‘^ Rcrgarding the implication of jVeyu in other 
poetic figures, the question has been raised whether it should 
be regarded (i) as stronger than and thus dispelling the 
notion of the accompanying figure, (ii) as being equally 

powerful and therefore entering into combination with them, 

or (ii) as being weaker and therefore not prominent where 
other figures occur”. Udbhafa takes the first position, and 
thinks that where the //effl is present (c. g. along with upam5) 
there is only the appearance (pratibhS) of the other figure, 

17 Viivanatha follows Mammata. but ViJjSdhara agrees with 
Rojyafea'a fnterpcetation in this matter. 

J8 fagaanatba.p. 393 , sums op the views ihas: eyam cSlarjxka'ali 
prayenaiamkSrancarasya vifoyam cbbi/Mnlaift Kara kimasyabhSdha- 

kaivttrn sydd ahosvit sarnkirifotvamutahohadhyolvam Hi. 
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the real figure being in such a case the slesa (and not upaina). 
Ruyyaka demurs to tliis view, and agrees with Mammata in 
pointing out that in such cases of conflict the possession of 
common attributes {sadharmyd) inherent in upama is alone 
sufiacient to constitute the latter figure ; for the unqualified 
definition of sudharmya as community of attributes or cir- 
cumstances is not exclusive of the verbal sameness conveyed 
by the accompanying slesa. The upama. therefore, is pre- 
dominant and the subordinate sleya only helps it ; for in such 
cases, the common property is not arrived at without the 
sle^ya, and without the common properly there can be no 
upama. If the two figures are thus found together, one 
• helping the other, we have samklnwtva of sle^a and 
upama. 

From thesb and other instances which we need not multi- 
ply, the influence of the Alarnkara school on Ruyyaka will 
be obvious ; but it will be also obvious that the views of the 
older school never receive unqualified acceptance from him. 
His following of ancient opinions, a trait which he shares 
with Mammafa and Vi^vanatha in their following of Vamana 
and the Rasa-writers respectively, should be explained as 
an earnest attempt on his part to reconcile the views of later 
theorists with those of the earlier, of which he was a professed 
admirer. It is this impulse probably which made him take up 
the Vakroktijlvita-kara’s conception of a poetic figure, and 
apply it to his own detailed analysis of individual figures, 
as this topic of Poetics was not sufficiently dealt with in the 
Dhvanyaloka. It cannot be said’”, however, that Ruyyaka was 
a follower of the Vakroktijlvita-kara, for Ruyyaka himself 
declares his own adherencK to the Dhvani-theory ; and, 
in spite of his borrowing from Udbhata and Kuntaka, he 
cannot by any means be directly affiliated with the Alarnkara 
school. 


19 As suggested by Harichand Sastri p. 108. 
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( 5 ) 

Vidyadhara and Vidyanalha 

To most 0l the wtittts who followed io the footsteps of 

Mammota and Ruyyata. theta was hardly any 
that seemed left or unaccomplished. The details of 
system having already been established, there 
no occasion for any creative wort, and even 
eritieal elaboration had well-nigh run rts course ^0,1 “ 
of the writers possess the genius of making a y 

de a«:re. TWs was also the period of 

established rules and in adding ere ^..,.5015 The task 
Of detail, not clearly theoT’n 

of remodelling and presenting 

style was also undertaken, giving .j.n’vaio’bhUfana of 

Vidy-an-alha, the chief ^^^“tprobleL. these 

compilation and arrangement. n„a Appayya 

treatises and even the later wot j, o[ analysing the 

TOjita, which carry in pattmnlar th 

poetic figures to Its utmost (consisting of 

Vidyadhara. for instance, Mammata, and in 

Karika and Vrtti) on the Kavya-pra jjj main.*’ 

the treatment “'.P”'* dftvunf-pruJMuu”. and 

After characterising the Ka y ^ see 

JO Inthisheacieeswilh diMle which .teparied 

his dehnitiou of fisores like virirru. 

everbyMamntaH. .„k VidiSdhare follow* 

It In the arst chapter of bis w™t > j.s.lJ.aremete para- 

Mo very closely, and .=». ' 

phrases of the KSrilhs of the olderwor . 
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<3uclion of his work by stating that ailhougb the older writers 
have already dealt wUh the different branches of the subject, 
none of them has described a nayaka or hero in it; but as the 
greatness of a composition depends on the representation of 
the merits of the hero described in it. the first prakaram, 
entitled ndyaka-prakarona, deals with the attributes of a hero, 
41S well as of the heroine, and their necessary adjuncts. Then 
^follows the kavya-prakcrona, which describes in the usual 
way the nature of a Kavya and its constituents, the V 7 t/is and 
ritis suitable to the development of different sentiments, the 
.iayya or repose of words in their mutual favourableness, the 
paka or maturity of sense, and the divisions of Kavya. It is 
curious that Vidyanatha’s definition of poetry {^umlainkaTa- 
sahitau iabdarthau dofa-varjitaulgadya-padiobhayamayartt 
kSvya/p kSvya vido vJdiift) follows closely Maramala’s known 
definition which is quoted in a slightly modified form immedia' 
tely afterwards. He speaks of iahdo and artha as the ‘body’ 
of poetry, vyaiigya as the ‘soul’, the giotas and alarjikaras in 
the usual manner being likened to natural qualities like hero- 
ism and to outward ornaments like bracelets respectively. The 
nils are described as natural dispositions which lead to the 
excrllence of the soul (StmoikarfSvahdIt svabhSvah). After 
dealing with the three functions of word and sense, he goes 
on to the consideration of the vyanjanS'Vrtti (pp. 52 f) and 
-mentions (pp. 77 fj in passing 5304 varieties of Dhvaai. And 
yet he defines the excellence, called gambhloa, as d/ivoni- 
tnflHa. after Bbojal He lays down racanflya api rasa-vyanja- 
Aafvam prasiddham, which leads him to a separate considera- 
tion of the suggestion of Kasa, The third chapter, styled 
•the Na|aka-prakarana, deals with the subject of Rupaka or 
dramatic composition, a theme generally omitted by most 
writers, taking up the I'Jafaka as the most important variety 
and analysing its plot into five samdhis. Although based 
avowedly on Dhanafijaya’s DnSo-rMpoko, this chapter is one 
of the important later contribations to the subject of Drama- 
turgy, and a great interest attaches to its inclusion of a model 
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drama illustrative of all its characteristics and eulogistic of 
the author’s patron Prataparudra. Next comes the rasa- 
prakarana dealing with the nature and theories of Rasa. The 
next two chapters are the dosa-prakarana and the gum' 
prakarana, while the last two chapters are devoted to the 
topic of sabddlamkdra, arthdlatnkdra and misralanikdra. 

It is curious that Vidyanatha follows Bhoja in mentioning, 
as many as twenty-four Gunas. The definitions are almost 
identical in the two authors. The Gunas are: (i) sle,^a, coale- 
scence of words (owing to the imperceptibility of sanidhi, when 
it is not harsh to the ear and when the letters belong to the 
same sthana or organ of pronunciation), (ii) prasdda, lucidity 
arising from carefully selected words which lead to the inten- 
ded sense at once, (iii) samatd, uniformity of diction (rejected 
by Mammata as being often a defect), (iv) mddhurya, dis- 
tinctness of words (prthak-padatva) on account of the absence 
of samdhi. (v) saukumarya, softness of expression due to the 
use of soft-sounding letters, (vi) artha-vyakti, clearness of sense 
due to the completion of a sentence in all its parts, (vii) kdntir 
gracefulness of diction, explained as follows by the commenta- 
tor Ratne^vara: apratihata-padair arambhah samdarbhasyaiva 

kantih ‘kusiimasya dhaniir' iti prahatam, 'kausumam' 

ity aprahatam ; 'jalanidhaii’ iti prahatam, 'adhijalam'’ ity 
aprahatam-, ‘guriitvam' ity prahatam. 'gaiiravam' iti aprahatam 

ityadi asti tu tulye'pi vacakatve padanUm kascid dbhyantaro 

vise .^0 yam adhikrtya kimcid eva prayuhjate mahdkavayahr 
na tu sarvam. (viii) audarya, where the sentence is so arranged 
with formidable letters {yikatak'^ara) or hard vocables {vikata, 
explained as kathina-varna-samghatand-rupa by Jagannutha) 
that the words proceed as if they were dancing {nrtyadbhir iva 
padair yad vakya-racand). (ix) uddlta, the use of praiseworthy 
epithets {cl Agni-pur dm 2^5,9) •, Kumarasviimin notes that 
it is the absence of the defect known as anucitdrtha. (x) ojas, 
strength due to the presence of compounds, (xi) sausabdya, 
elegance in the use of nominal and verbal forms (cf BhSmaha 
i. 14-15 ; Raja^ekhara p. 20). (xii) preyas, statement of agree- 
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able or flatleiiDg tbJi}gs(Bbainah3. Dandin and some other 
writers regard this as an AlainkSra and not a Gupa) ; the 
commentator notes that this is the absence of the defect 
parufa (see above p. 14, fo 38). (xiii) aurjitya. compactness of 
structure”, (xiv) fumdtfh/, attribution of the properties of one 
object to another (an echo of Dandio’s samadin), e.g., attribu- 
tion of the properties of an inanimate object to an animate 
obj'ect (what Kuntaka would comprehend under upacara- 
vakratQ and other writers under the figure rwpaAa). (xv) vistara, 
detailed corroboration of what is said, txvi) sopmitatva, use 
of the absolutely necessary words, neither more nor less, to 
convey the intended sense, i.e. balance of sound and sense 
(arthasya padSnSni ca tul5'>vidhrtatvSt faiyotvenn sammitat- 
vnm). (xvii) gSmbhlrya. presence of the suggested sense or 
dhvant (.dhvanhmatiH). {Mm) saipk^epo. brevity of statement. 
(xixlsouAf/nyo, minuteness or subtlety of sense, (xx) prau4hU 
maturity of sense (this comes under pdka detailed below), (xxi) 
ukti, cleverness of speech, (xxii) rUL homogeneity of manner 
(corresponding to Vamana’ssemard). consisting of the com- 
pletion of a sentence or tbeme in the manner in which it was 
begun, (xiii) bhavika, conduct of a sentence according to its 
underlying emotion or sentiment (bhBvatah). (xxiv) goti. a 
pleasing effect produced by long and short vowels (sHromyo/- 
yom svararohavarohayoh. in which svar&roha is explained 
as dirghaksara-prdyalva. and svarBvaroha as its reverse)*’. 

71 This is said to be the absence of the defect called viJo/Tid/ii. This 
defect, mentioned also by Bharata and Bhamaha, is expiafned as 
viJai^Wlo virupa v3 yasya M^dfii&,Kuinarasv3mia explaining vlsarp- 
/iltah as iigalS samfii(3 vamSnSirt paraspara-tarrtniiarfp yaira, and 
virupa/} as simply kar^a-kathora/}. The saiphilS therefore, means close 
proximity of letters which leads to enphonic, combinations sanctioned 
by grammar. The fault occnis (aj when there is no saipdhl (viffeja) 
and (b) when the sarridAi is harsh to the ear {kaua). Mammata 
(pp. 331f) adds a third case of its ocewrteoce when the sarpdhl gives 
ttisc to the implication of an indecent (o/fi/o) idea. See Trtvedi's note to 
Praldparudra pp. 73-75. 

23 The Atni-purSna, while admitting most of these excellences. 
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The theory of paka and sayya, mentioned by Vidyadhara 
and Vidyanatha follows from the stress laid on felicity of 
expression, which depends on poetic genius and which lies at 
the root of all discussions on style, poetic figure and kindred 
topics. The word sayya is old, having been used, apparently 
in this sense, by Banabhatta in one of the introductory verses 
of his Kadambarl ; while the Agm-purana uses the word 
viudra with a similar connotation. Vidyadhara and Vidya- 
natha develop it further as a special excellence of expression. 
The sayya is defined as the repose of words in their mutual 
favourableness like the repose of the body in a bed, the 
similitude explaining the etymology of the term. This mutual 
friendship {maitrT) of words is so close that they cannot, as 
Mallinatha explains, be replaced even by synonyms : a theory 
of the immutability of words which muiatis mutandis would 
remind one of Flaubert’s half-platonic view, developed by 
Walter Pater, that each idea has its fixed word-counterpart. 
The theory of pdka, is very closely allied with this. The word 
paka, meaning literally ‘ripeness’, 'maturity’ or 'fruition’, is 
as old as Vamana. He speaks of paka (i. 2. 21 Vrtli), 
resulting from the vaidarbifi fiti in a delightful effect on the 
connoisseur, as “that attaining which the excellence of a word 
quickens and in which the unreal appears as real”. Elsewhere 
he says (i. 3. 15) that sabda-paka occurs when the words are 
so carefully chosen that they cannot bear an exchange of 
synonym. Later theorists elaborate the doctrine as consisting 
of (1) sabda-paka, which may be explained, after Vamana, as 
maturity of expression due to the perfect fitness of a word 
and its sense, and (2) artha-paka or depth of sense which is of 
various kinds brought about by the different tastes of different 
^ poetic Rasas. Maugala, according to Raja^ekhara, regards 
paka only as sausabdya (excellence of words) or tihdm siipain 
ca vyutpattih (proficiency in the use of nouns and verbs, cf, 

classifies and defines them somewhat differently. Sec ch. 345, and 
above p. 204. 
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Bhamaha i. 14*15). Vidyadhara admits only what is called 
artha-p&ka above ; but be alludes to the other theories which 
say that paka consists of pada-vyutpatti (Mahgala) or of 
pada-parivrUi-vaimukhya (Vajnaoa). Vidyacatba calls this last 
sayya, and accepts and defines p5ka as depth of sense. Bhoj'a 
would call it praudhi and enumerate it as a £abda-siina. 

RajaSekhata’s discussion of earlier views on this point 
(p. 20) is interesting and deserves quotation. “The acaryas 
ask:, ‘what is pakaV Maftgala says:. ‘it is maturity {paririama)' . 
‘What again, IS maturity?’ aik tbs acaryas. MafigaJa replies ; 
•it is the skill in the use of nouns and verbs’. Hence it 
is sauiabdya or excellence of language. ‘The paka is 
fixedness in the application of words' say the aeSryes. It is 
said [by Vamana i. 3. 15): ‘The iosertioa and deletion of 
words occur so long as there is uncertainty in the mind ; when 
the fixity of words is established, the composition is success- 
iul’. So the followers of VSinana say;, ‘the pSka is 
aversion of words to alteration by means of synonyms’. 
Therefore it is said (Vamaoa, loc, ci(.\ i 'The specialists m 
ibe propriety of words have called that iabdO'pdka in which 
the words abandon the capability of being exchanged (by 
synonyms}’. But Avaatlsundari thinks that this want of 
capability is not Since the varied expressions of great 

.poets, with regard to one and the same object, all attain 
maturity, the paka consists ia the composition of word and 
sense proper to the development of Rasa. So it is said: 
‘That is vakya-paka to me by which the mode of stringing 
together word and sense, according to guna, alamkara, riti 
and iikti, is relished’. And again : ‘There being the speaker, 
there being the word, there being the rasa, there is still not 
that by which the nectar of words flows’. Hence the 
Yayavariyas say : ‘Since the which is capable of being 
communicated by £abda (word) through its infcrrability from 
its effect, is in a high degree the province of Denotation 
{abliidha), still it is subject to usage of what is established by 
the sanction of the sahrdaya'.*’ 


39 
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From this passage it would seem that Rajasekhara. 
admits that the paka is conveyed chiefly through words ; 
and taken as saitsabdya or kibda-vyittpatli. it comes 
primarily under the province of abhidha ; but it finds its 
scope only in the arlha which is established by the taste of 
the sahrdaya. In this connexion it is proper to note 
that the term piika, like the word rasa, has a reference 
to its etymological meaning of physical taste which has been, 
fancifully likened to that resulting from the ripeness of fruits. 
As such ripeness of fruits bears diflerent tastes, some theorists 
carry the analogy into distinguishing and naming pakas after 
various kinds of fruits. Thus, Vamana quotes two old verses 
(under iii. 2. 15) which speak of vrntaka-pdka ; while Vidya- 
natha speaks of two kinds of pdka (1) draksu-pdka, or the 
maturity of grapes in which the taste flows both in and out, 
and (2) iiarikela-paka, the ripeness of cocoa-nut which is rough 
outside but tasty inside. Bhoja similarly distinguishes between 
mrdvlka-paka and ndrikela-puka ; but Ratnesvara in his com- 
mentary alludes to various kinds of pdka, named after sa/ia- 
kdra (mango), vdrtdka (egg-plant) and allakapittha (feronia. 
clephantum). Rajasekhara goes to the length of mentioning 
nine such cases of pdka named after the following nine fruits 
(pp. 20-21) : picumanda {nimba, azadirachta indica), badara 
(jujube), mrdvlkd (grapes), vdrtdka (egg-plant fruit), tintidi 
(tamarind), sahakdra (mango), kramitka (betel-nut), trapiisa 
(cucumber) and ndrikela (cocoa-nut). 



chapter vih 

SOME LATER WRITERS OF THE NEW SCHOOL 
( 1 ) 

Hemacandra and the Vaghhaias 
The group of three Jaina writers, Hemacandra and the 
older and the younger Vagbhajas. may be convcnicDiIy 
meatioBed hece, bat they do not call toe any special remark. 
Hemacandra’s KavySniiiasano, written in the form of Sutra 
with Viiti. and its comroeotaty, called Viveka\ composed by 
himself, indicate extensive learning and constitute a compact 
manual of Poetics io eight chapters : but there is hardly 
anywhere any strikiag trait of originality* or even indepeji' 

1 The Saita-potlion Is called KHvyUniiiSsana, the Vrtti is styled 
iht Ala>iikSre'CO^i’m<j>!f, white »be brief commenisry which explains 
the Vrtti may be called Viveka from its mait$ati 2 *verse. 

2 Hemaeandrs’e treatment of poedc fisurea, however, is somewhat 
peculiar. He speaks of six Sat’dSlamk&ras, vu. anuprBsa, yamaka. 
cUra, ilefa, vakrokil ood punarukioi-od-ibliSjo. The orlhSlaifikdras aw 
much reduced in number and limited to twentymioe (viz. upamS, 
utprekiS, rupaka, nldcrUna, dipaka, anyokli, parySy&kta, orUayokti, 
afcjepa, \iTodha, sahoktl, samastykii, jSil, vyd/a-siutf, f/eja, vy(«(>e^o. 
arihSnlara-iiySsa, sasumdeha, opahnuti, pafSvriti, anurnSna, imrti, 
bhrSntl, viyama, sama, tamiictaya, parisaipkfiyS, kSrattamdla and 
sajtikara). He includes tamffffi under jo^kara, and treats enantaya 
and upameyopama as varieties of iipamd. The uprastkio-pro/anisa 
similarly goes under n/ryoit/f. AH figures like rasavat, preyos, Briosvin 
and samSbiia that have a touch of Rasa and BhSva are oraitled as being 
comprehended (so also Mammata thinks) in the class of poetry called 
guifWhuio-vyangya, Hetnacandia does not deal wxb parikara.yatha- 
samUiya, bhSvika, uddtia, aiih and pralyanika for reasons explained by 
himself at pp. 292-4. Hemacandra. however, defines some figures 
somewhat broadly so as to indnde other recognised figures in them, 
e. g. h\s dipaka would include lulyoyogirfi. his pflrflrrtli would contain 
the parySya and pori vffli of Itfamoiats. fits nidariana woo/d comprehend 
prativaslupamS, drstama and nidaftanS o£ other writers. 
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dent thinking out of the main problems. This work is 
chiefly a compilation^. Hemacandra not only paraphrases 
literally most of the standardised definitions, and reproduces 
almost unhesitatingly the illustrative quotations of Mammata; 
but his acknowledged and unacknowledged borrowings from 
the Dhvanyaloka and Locana, from the Abhinava-bharatl, 
from the Vakrokti-jivita, from Rajasskhara's Kavya-inummsa, 
as well as from other well known works are indeed numerous. 
No doubt, Hemacandra adds a chapter on Dramaturgy, chiefly 
compiled from Bharata and others, but the account of the 
doctrines of dhvani. rasa, gum, do^a and alainkara is closely 
and somewhat uncritically copied from Mammata, supplemen- 
ted, however, by excerpts, in the commentary, of other views 
on the subject. In trying to improve upon Mammata’s imperfect 
definition of poetry by substituting salamkarau ca in the place 
of amlamkrti piinah kvapi. he puts himself open to greater 
technical objection, although he adds the; gloss : ca-karo 
niralamkarayor api sabdartbayoh kvacit kavyatva-sihapa- 
narthah. 

The older and the younger Vagbhatas, on the other hand, 
though making considerable use of Mammata’s text (the 
latter especially borrowing from Hcmacandra’s version too), 
do not admit dhvani, and are allied in their sympathies with 
the Pre-dhvani schools. The authority, of Dandin, for 
instance, carries great weight with them ; and the younger 
Vagbhata admits some of Rudrata’s peculiar poetic figures. 
At the same time, the unmistakable influence of the new 

3 The eight chapters of Hemacandra’s KSvyanuiusana comprehends 
the following topics : i. The purpose (.proyojana) of poetry, its causes 
(lictii) \\z. pralibhS to which are added vyiilpatli and abhyusa ; the defini- 
tion of poetry ; the nature of iabda and artlia ; the denoted, indicated 
and suggested meanings, ii. The rasa and its factors, iii. The dosas 
of pada, vrihya, arilta and rasa. iv. The gunas, accepted as three after 
Mammaf^ and the letters which produce them, v. Six figures of 
sound. Twenty-nine figures of sense, vii. Tlie nuyaka and 

nSyikd, viii.N. Division of poetry into preksya and iravya, and their 
characteristics and subdivisions. 
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school on them precludes us from affiliating them directly with 
the older Alamkara and Riti schools. The older Vagbbata 
defines poetry as ; 

sadhu-sabdSnha-sajtidarbha^ gunSlarphara-bhi/tHaml 

sphula rhi-rasopetam k&yyatti kurvita kJriayef I 
while the younger Vaghhaja, whose work is written in the 
Sutra- and vrHi-form like Hemacandra's. adopts literally the 
latter’s modification of Mammata’s definition. The criterion 
of poetry, according to them, is that it must contain, through 
its word and sense, the guna, aiamlcara, riii and rasa, but these 
elements are mentioned rather in an eclectic than critical 
spirit. The older Vagbhata accepts without question the ten 
Gupas of older writers, bm the younger Vagbhata follows 
Mammata in limiting them to three, with the pointed remark: 
iti da^(fi’Vdmana-vSsbhaf3di-pra^liS daia kavyo-giinab, vayaip 
tu m3dhuryati}a}i‘pras3dadaksaii5n trln eva gvpSn manySmahe. 
The younger VSgbhata speaks of Rasa as the ’soul' of 
poetry* : but beyond a description, after Hemacandra 'and 
others, of the diSereot Rasas, he does not touch upon the 
theoretical aspect of the question, nor does he indicate the 
mutual relation of the diflerent elements of poetry with 
reference to the Rasa. Indeed, boib of them do not appear 
to accept the reconciliation proposed by the Dhvani-theorists ; 
and the younger Vagbhata specifically includes dhvam. after 
Bhamaha and Udbbata. in Ibe figure pary3yokta with 
the remark: evamadi'bhedair dhvanitokdr bkavati, 

pararrx grantha-gaurava-bhayad osmabfiir nodahriyaie, sa 
prapancas tvanandavardhanad ovagoMavynh {p. 37). The 
object of these Jaioa manuals (though there is nothing 
specifically Jaina in them) appears to have been the presenta* 
tion of a popular and easy epitome of the subject, allaying 
themselves to no particular school or system, but following 

4 dofa-muktani guna-yuklaat alatnkSra-bhSjUarrt iabdSriha-rSpam 
ukiam karya-iarlram, param tat txaprSiyt-iarJtam iva nlrSimakcm na 
pratibhctsaie, atah kttvyasya prSittt-bfiutavi rasam 3ha, cb. v, p. 53). 
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the traditional notions in a spirit of eclecticism, without 
critically systematising them in the light of a central theory. 
In this respect, they bear a close resemblance to the alainkara- 
section in the Agni-pitrana and the Sarasvafi-kanlhabharana 
of Bhoja, whose definition of poetry is forcibly recalled by 
that of the older Vagbhata quoted above. 

The topics dealt with in the five paricchedas of the 
Vagbhafalamkara are as follow: (i) The definition of Kavya ; 
pratibha as the source of Kavya, aided by vyutpatti and 
abhyasa ; the circumstances favourable to poetry and the 
conventions observed by poets, (ii) The language of poetry 
(Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhramsa and Bhuta-bhasa) ; forms of 
poetry (metrical chandonibaddha and non-metrical) ; its 
divisions into padya (verse), gadya (prose) and misra (mixed 
verse and prose) ; eight do^as of pada and of vcikya respecti- 
vely. and the do§as of artha. (iii) The ten gums, (iv) Four 
poetic figures of sound, viz. citra, vakroktU anuprdsa and 
yamaka, and thirty-five figures of sense ; the two fitis 
(vaidarbhl and gaudiya). (v) Nine rasas ; kinds of udyaka and 
nayika and kindred topics. The Kdvydnusdsaua of the 
younger Vagbhata is, unlike the V agbhatalamkdra (which is 
written in the metrical form, generally in the anuylubh with 
only one prose passage at iii. 14), composed in the Sutra- and 
Vrtti-style of Hemacandra’s Kavyamisasana. It is also divided 
into five chapters with topics as follow : (i) The prayojana, 

and the Jietu {pratibha aided by vyutpatti and abhyasa) of 
Kavya ; its division into padya, gadya and misra ; the classi- 
fication of poetical composition into mahdkdvya, akhyayikd, 
katha, campu and rupaka (ii) Sixteen dosas of pada, 
fourteen of vakya, and fourteen of artha ; the ten gums of 
Vamana and Dandin reduced to three, viz. incidhurya, ojas 
and prasada ; three rltis, viz, vaidarbhl, gaudiya and pahccdi. 
(ii) Sixty-three figures of sense, in which some of Rudrata’s 
old figures reappear, (iv) Six figures of sound, viz. citra, sle?a. 
anuprasa, vakrokti, yamaka and punaruktavad-abhasa. (v) Nine 
rasas ; the topic of nayaka-nayika ; and the doyas of rasa. 
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C 2 ) 

Jayadeva, Appayya and Jagannaiha 

We have now practically closed our survey of the principal 
Post-dhvani writers who deserve mention and treatment. The 
school of ka\i‘Siksa and the erotic rcsc-writcrs stand apart in 
many respects, and we propose to deal with them separately in 
the following chapters. But the above account of the Post- 
dhvani writers must not be supposed to exhaust the ex- 
traordinary wealth of scholastic activity of this period. The 
commentators and textbook-writers continued to multiply, 
and a glance at their names given in our preceding volume* 
will show the extent to which their activity was carried ; but 
hardly any of these later works, except perhaps JagannStha's 
Jiasa-gangSdfjara, with an account of which we shall close 
our survey, deserves separate or detailed mention. Even 
Keiava Mifra’s Alartikdra-iekhara, or Acyuta R3ya’s more 
modern Sdhitya-idra* , convenient and well-written compen- 
diums as they are. aod standing as they do much above the 
average, add hardly anything fresh to our knowledge, 

Keiava Miita draws largely upon Marnmata and the 
jounger Vagbhaja (besides older writers). He declares that 
his work is based upon the Karifcds of one atamkara-vidya-^ 
^ntrakSra bhasovan Sauddhodani (see vol. i. pp. 2200 ; 
but it does not present any theory nor set up any new system. 
There ate, however, certain opinions which are peculiar to 
the work, the chief of which is that it sets up Rasa as the 
essence of poetry. The work is divided into eight ratnas, 
consisting of tvseoty-two moricis. The first ratra defines 
Kavya as wrad/mor vnkyo, and discusses prar/Wo etc. as its 
sources. After an cuunciation of three Rltis. vaidarbhl, gaudl 
nnd magadht (which are defined with reference to the em- 

5 See vol. i, cn. x, pp. ^2-115, Minot NVthws. For coramtotavets, 
-see Bibliography given voier each writer. 

6 For a summary of Ibe contents of tbii work, see vrl. i, p. 264. 
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ployment of compounds), along with ukti (4 kinds) and mudra 
(4 kinds), it goes on to discuss the three usual Vrttis, viz. 
sakti {=ab}iidha), lak^:an(i and vyanjana. Then comes the 
do?a-ratfia, in which are detailed two series of eight faults 
each of word and sense, and twelve defects of sentences. The 
next third section, called guna-ratna, deals with five excellences 
of sabda (viz, samkfiptatva, iidattatva, prasdda, ukti and 
samadhi), and four excellences of sense (viz. bhavikatva. 
susabdatva, parydyokta and sudhormita). This is followed 
by a discussion of the cases where some of the above Do§as 
may sometimes become Gunas. The influence of Bhoja’s 
opinions on this part of the work is obvious. Then comes 
the alamkara-ratm, where mention is made of eight figures 
of sounds {citra, vakrokti. amtprciso, gudha, slesa, prahelika, 
prasnottara and yamaka) and only fourteen figures of sense 
(upaina, rupaka, utprek^d, samdsokti, apalmuti, samahita, 
svabhdva, virodha, sdra, dtpaka, sahokti, anyadesatya = 
asamgati of Mammata, vise?okti, and vibhdvam). This is. 
followed by a curious chapter, entitled varnaka^rotua, in 
which are detailed the upamcmas appropriate for describing a 
damsel, her complexion, hair, forehead, eyebrows etc. It 
goes on to give practical hints as to how poets should describe 
the physical characteristics of the hero, mentions words which 
convey the idea of similarity, details the conventional usages 
of poets (kavi-samaya), as well as the topics for description 
(such as the king, the queen, a town, a city, a river etc.) and 
the way of describing them, the colours of various objects in 
nature, words that convey numerals from one to one thousand,, 
certain tricks of words such as bhdsd-sauui (where a verse 
reads the same in Sanskrit as in Prakrit), samasyd-puram, the 
nine Rasas, the kinds of hero and heroine, the different 
Bhavas, the Dc?as of Rasa, and lastly, the arrangement of 
letters favourable to each Rasa. 

Jaj'adeva’s Candrdloka' has been a deservedly popular 

7 See vol. i, p. 199 for a resume of its contents. 
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znanual, but in spite of its clearoess and brevity of exposition 
and aptness of its iliustrations. it is nothing mote than a con- 
venient epitome, its most remarkable feature being its detailed 
treatment of poetic figures, which occupy nearly half its bulk. 

The CandrSloka deals with ten gunas and one hundred 
ahrpkaras. The third chapter, curiously enough, is devoted 
to lakjaijiis, which are not mentioned by later writers except 
in connexion with Dramaturgy (as by Viivanatha). Instead of 
Bbarata’s thirty-six lnkjanas (cb. xvi 6-39 ; see above pp. 3-5), 
Jayadeva defines and illustrates only ten, viz. the economical 
combination of letters to convey a striking meaning (akfcra- 
samliaii), the prohibition of a fault by the indication of an 
excellence (iothS). the deliberation resulting in a negation of 
what is said (a6/iimdna). the determination of a proposition 
by a rejection of other possible alternatives {hetu), the 
disregard of well established causes (pratifedha). the inter- 
pretation of a name both as (rue and false (nirtiAm], false 
attribution where both the major and middle terms of a pro- 
position are absent (miihyadhyavasdya). substantiation of 
the excellence of an object by empbasisiog its well-matched 
resemblance to a well known object (siddht), establishment of 
a particular attribute through the drift of two different mean- 
ings (yukii), and the accomplishment of a purpose through 
some action or occurrence (phaia). ViSvanatba, however, adds 
thirty-three dramatic embellishments InatySIamkSj-as) to bis 
which are enumerated after Bbarata as thirty-six in 
number, but which do not correspond exactly to Bhatata's 
lakfanas. as some of the latter fall also under ViSvanatha's 
nafyalaipkBras. The two classes cannot indeed be distingui- 
shed on any conceivable theory ; and though Viivanatha 
adopts the conventional enumeration, he remarks in the end n 
cfam ca lakfa^dnam natyalatnkSra^Snt ekartipatve' pt bhedena 
vyapadeSaligadilaUkd-pravahem. 

Thus, we find included undmr lakfanas the combina- 
tion of Gu^as with Alatnkaras ; (he economical grouping 
of letters to produce a charming import ; the use of do/iWe 
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-entendre for the purpose of conveying a less known import 
along with one more well known ; the use of analogy and 
example ; the brief citation of a reason for the intended 
meaning ; the expression of doubt in the case of an 
object whose nature is not known ; the surmise from a 
matter coincident with the course of nature ; the fitting 
of expression to the sense ; the citation of admitted facts to 
refute inadmissible views ; the supposition of a non-existent 
object or fact from resemblance ; the inference of an object 
from some of its peculiarities ; the deduction by reasoning of 
a fact which is not capable of sense-perception ; the descrip- 
tion of an object under the similitude of time and place ; the 
statement of agreeable views in accordance with the Sastras ; 
the indication of acts contrary to one’s qualities ; the attribu- 
tion to an object of qualities in excess of its ordinary 
qualities ; the discrimination of a particular meaning out of 
other well known meanings by an allusion to the literal 
sense ; the repetition of a proposition already established : the 
mention of various objects in eulogy of the intended object ; 
the unconscious expression, under the influence of passion, 
of the contrary of what one means ; the alteration of a 
conclusion through doubt; the compliance with other people’s 
views by words or acts ; the persuasion by means of affec- 
lionate words ; the statement in succession of several means 
to attain a desired object ; the suggestion and strengthening 
of one view by a different view ; the reproach ; the respectful 
enquiry ; the employment of names of well known persons or 
things in eulogy of the person or thing under description ; 
the mistaken resemblance of apparently similar things causing 
resentment ; the offer of oneself in the service of another ; 
the flattering statement ; the employment of a comparison 
to convey a sense which is not directly desired ; the indirect 
expression of desire ; the veiled compliment ; and the 
expression of gratitude in pleasing terms. 

The natyalamkaras are the benediction, the lamentation, 
the deception, the unforgiving attitude, the arrogant ex- 
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■pression, the expression of a resolution or of an excellent 
purpose, the raillery, the desire for a charming object, the 
agitation due to reproach, the repentance for missing an object 
through (oUy, the use of an aigumeiit. theloBgiug for an 
object, the request, the commencement of an undesirable act, 
the mentioning of a purpose, the provocation, the reproach, 
the observance of the Sastras, the covert rebuke administered 
by citing a common opinion, the narration, the prayer, the 
apology, the reminding of a duty neglected, the recouniiug of 
previous history, the determination of an act by reasoning, 
the ecstacy and the instruction. 

It will be seen that the division is not only over* 
lapping, but both the lakfoitas and the nStySlairtkaras telet 
largely to modes of exposiUoo. to the use of what other 
writers would regard as specific figures or excellences 
■of diction, or they may someiimes appertain to the 
feelings and emotions which come within the sphere of 
Rasa and Bhava. This fact is recognised very early by 
■Daijdin who includes /cfcfcipas under fllmnkfirQS in the wider 
sense. Dhanafijaya does the same, but he recognises also 
that some of them come under Rasa and Bbava. Vilvaniiha. 
therefore, includes them under the guna. alwnkBra, bliBni and 
samdhi. but deals with them only in connexion with the 
drama. There is practically no need for them in later 
Poetics from which they ultimately disappear, their function 
iaving been assigned to other recognised elements of poetry. 

Appayya DlksUa's three well known manuals* one of 
which is directly based on Jayadeva’s work, and yi§ve§varas 
w4Iflmfc5ra*it:aMSt«bha' are indeed noteworthy for their ela- 
borate treatment of poetic figures and have merits of their 
own. but they are in reality nothing more than elementary 
text-books, excellent resumes which methodically register 

8 See voj. i, pp. 223-25. 

9 See vol. i, p. 303. Tl»e work, as its Dame implies, deals 
■eniirely with poeiic figures fa an elaborate «ay. Tbe number of 
lodepsndent figures dealt with is about 76. 
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previous speculations on the subject. There is such a 
general sameness of characteristics, such a monotony of 
treatment, as well as repetition of conventional topics in 
conventional phraseology, that it is not worth while to linger 
over the activity of these lesser writers. The work of the 
great Kashmirian writers was over, and although Bengal and 
the Deccan had come into prominence as fields of later 
activity, the age of really original or thoughtful writers was- 
long gone by. It was succeeded by an age of commentators, 
interpreters and critics (some of them were very able and 
painstaking) as long as there was the need of critical ela- 
boration, of understanding and explaining a great author. 
But in course of time, even this became superfluous, and there 
was nothing to be done but the writing of smaller and simpler 
manuals adapted to general comprehension. The declining 
age of most of the schools witnessed a host of such manuals- 
and manuals of manuals ; but this was the period when the 
declining age of the Post-dhvani school, as represented by 
Mammata, went through the same process. Even this was not 
enough. Out of the debris of these schools there grew up a 
spirit of eclecticism, of which w'e have already an early 
indication in the works of Bhoja and the Vagbhatas after the 
decline of the older Rasa, Alaipkara and Riti schools ; and 
we meet with hand-books which depend upon no system 
but which are apparently written for the enlightenment of 
lay understanding. The diflerent systems of Sanskrit Poetics 
may now be supposed to have well-nigh run their course 
and attained their natural termination. 


( 3 ) 

Jagamatha 

Jagannatha’s Rasa-gafigadhara is the last remarkable 
work on Poetics. We do not, however, find in it a complete 
presentation of'the subject, as the available text forms about 
two-fifths of what’ the work was originally designed to be by 
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its author and is thus extaot only in an unfortunately in- 
complete shape. Nearly tbrec-fourths of this, again, and 
the whole of his CUra-mhnanisa-khondana ate taken up with 
the discussion and illustration of poetic figures, a topic which, 
as here set forth, forms indeed one of the most exhaustive 
and noteworthy presentation of later times, but is of httle 
theoretical interest from the standpoint of general Poetics. 
Jagannatha’s style is erudite and frightens the student by 
its involved language, its subtle reasoning and its unsparing 
-criticism of earlier writers. The most cnticised authors is 
this respect ate Ruyyafca, his commentator Jayaratha and 
his follower Appayya Diksiia. But in spite of this tendency 
towards controversy, which is combined with an aptitude for 
hair-splitting refinements, Jagannatha's work displays an 
•acute and independent treatment, or at least an attempt at 
a rethinking of the old problems. He shows himself com 
'versant with (he poetic theories of older writers, which 
he' does not ignore but which he endeavours to harmonise 
with the new currents of (bought. Along with some ether 
iraporunt writers of the ne?.' school, lagannatha marks a 
Teaccioo in this respect ; and the school of Mammata and 
Ruyyaka docs not receive from him unqualified homage. 

Jagannatha defines poetry as a word or linguistic com- 
position which brings a charming idea into expression 
(ramanlyardia-pralipadakafi sabdoh) : a definition which 
•reminds us of Dandin’s well known description of kavya- 
Jarlra as ifiariba-vyavacchinna padavali. but which is further 
explained in this way. The ebarmingness belongs to an idea 
•which causes unworldly or disinterested pleasure. This quality 
of disinterestedness is an essential characteristic, which is 
, a fact of internal experience and which is an attribute of 
-■pleasure, being synonymous with camatkCira or strikingness. 
•■The cause of this pleasure is a conception or a species of 
reptsseotatioB, coosisilag of cftofinued contemplation of 
-something characterised by the pleasure itself. Thus, there 
“is no disinterestedness in the pleasure conveyed by the ap- 
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prehension of the sense of a sentence like ‘a son is born to 
you’ or ‘I shall give you money’ ; in such a sentence, there- 
fore, there is no poetry. Hence poetry consists of words 
which express an idea that becomes the object of contem- 
plation causing such pleasure*®. 

The beautiful {ronianlyotci) in poetry, therefore, is that 
which gives us disinterested or impersonal pleasure. This 
pleasure is specifically different from that which one finds 
in the actually pleasing, and depends upon taste formed by 
continued contemplation of beautiful objects. It will be 
noticed that this definition not only gives us a remarkable 
analysis of the beautiful but includes in its generality and 
comprehensiveness all the elements of poetry recognised by 
previous theorists, without specifically naming them. We 
have already noted that the poetic sentiment or Rasa, excited 
in the reader’s mind, is peculiar in its nature ; it is, no doubt, 
a fact of one’s own consciousness but it is essentially universal, 
and impersonal in character, being common to all trained 
readers and possessing no significance to their personal 
relations or interests. A distinction is made between a natural, 
emotion and a poetic sentiment ; the former is individual and 
immediately personal and therefore may be pleasurable or 
painful, but the latter is generic and disinterested and marked, 
by impersonal joy. The poetic sentiment in this sense is 
supernormal {alaukika), and those things which cause disgust, 
fear or sorrow in ordinary life and those normal emotions ■ 
which are far from pleasant in actual experience, being- 
conveyed in poetry, become ideal and universal, and bring 
about this supernormal pleasure which is not to be compared. 

10 ramaiuyatci ca lokottarahlada-janaka-jnana-gocarata ; lokot- 

taram cahlada-gatai camatkaratvupara-paryuyo'mibhava-sakyiko jiiti- 

viie.sah ; kdranam ca tod-avacchinne bhavand-viicyah pimah ptniar 
aniisamdhdndtmd ; piitras te jatah, dhanain, ic ddsyarmti vakydrtha- 
dlii-janyasyahlddasya na lokottaratvam, ato na tasmin vakye kdvyatva- 

prazaktih. Jtliam ca camatkara-ianaka-bhavanii-viyayurtha-pratipudaka- 

iabdatvam. C£ Jacobi in Internat. Wochenzchrijt, 1910, ix. 821. 
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to the very mixed pleasure experieoccd in ordinary life. Thii 
pleasure, dissociated from all personal interests, is the 
essence of the mental conditioa involved in the enjoyment of 
Rasa ; it is also the essence of all poetry, as conceived by 
Jagaonatba. 

In the same way. the definition includes the concept of 
the suggested sense (dhvani), and Jagannatba proceeds to 
divide poetry on this basis into four (viz. nHamoframo. 
ultama, madhyama and adhama) classes, corresponding to the 
three classes recognised by his predecessors since the 
Dbvaoikara’s time. The first occurs where the sound and 
sense, subordinating themselves, suggest another charming 
sense ; it corresponds to the principal dhvani-kavya of the 
Dhvanikira. The second and third classes, the gurilbhtVa- 
vynngyo and cUra, mentioned by the DhvanikliTa, are split 
up“ into three cases, viz. (i) where the suggested sense, 
though not principal, is yet the cause of special charm, (ii) 
where the charm of the expressed sense is predicated equally 
with the charm of the suggested, and (lii) where the charm of 
sound, being embellished by the charm of sense, is principal. 
This lowest class of poetry, corresponding to the iabda^cUra 
and artha-citra of Mammaia (a distinction which is rejected 
by Jagannatba), apparently comprehends those cases where 
the artha-camatkrti is swallowed up or strengthened by iabda- 
camatkrti, Jagannatba adds that although it is possible to 
count a still lower fifth class of poetry, in which the charm of 
sound is altogether devoid of all charm of sense (e. g. cases 
of conundrums like the padma-bandha) and which is allowed 
by the practice of some poets, yet in view of the definition of 
poetry already given, as consisiiog of words expressing a 
charming sense, these instances have to be excluded or 
ignored. 

11 The object of this splitting up Js to dispense with the necessity 
of minutely subdividioe the various cases of the sunXbhuia-vyaAtya 
kSvva and also to include generally all poetry which is atamkara- 
pradhana. 
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After this classification, Jagannatha follows the conven- 
tional way of dividing Dhvani, infinite aspects as it naay 
present {asainkhya-bheda). into two broad groups, based 
on Denotation {abhidhci-mula) and Indication ilaksana- 
milla) respectively. The former has a threefold aspect, 
according as it is a suggestion of rasa, alamkara or vastu, 
while recognition is given to the two cases of the latter, viz., 
(i) where the expressed meaning passes over to another sense 
(artbdntara-samkramita-vacya) and (ii) where the expressed 
sense is made to disappear entirely {atyanta-tiraskrta-vacya). 
This brings our author topically to a detailed consideration 
of Rasa-dhvani which is characterised as parama-ramanlya, 
and an elaborate discussion of the nature and theory of Rasa 
and Bhava and its constituent elements. He speaks in this 
connexion of bhdva-dhvani (pp. 74-98) and takes into consi- 
deration different phases of Rasa and Bhava, such as rasa~ 
bhasa (p. 99), bhdva-sdiui (p. 102). bhdvotpatli, bhava-samdhi 
and bliava-sabalata (p. 103f)*-. The discussion of the Gunas 
come in this context, inasmuch as they are related to the 
Rasa. Jagannatha enumerates and discusses the ten sabda- 
and artha-gimas of Vamana and other older writers ; but 
he appears to accept only three Gunas after Mammata, viz. 
madliurya, ojas and prasdda. classifying them on the basis of 
their respective effects on the reader’s mind, viz. driiti 
(melting), dipt! (brilliance, i. e. expansion) and vikdsa 
(pervasion). Jagannatha remarks in this connexion: 
gundnam cai$am dritti-dlpti-vikasakliyas tisras citta-vrttayah 
kramena prayojyah, tat-tad-gima-visisia-rasa-carvand-janyd iti 
ycivat, making it clear that the justification of this classifi- 
cation consists in the divergent nature of the mental activity 
involved in the relish of Rasa. He does not agree, however, 
with Mammata in the latter’s statement that when we speak 
of a composition as madhura we use the word in a secondary 

12 These topics are also dealt with by Mammata, Vi^vanatha and 
others. 
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which the poetic figures distinguish themselves in their 
special peculiarities, and is explained as an act of imagination 
on the part of the poet in so far as it is produced in the poem, 
or as that aesthetic pleasure^® which is thereby brought into 
being. As to how this vicchitti is determined, Jagannatha 
settles the question by resting it not only upon established 
usage {sampradaya) but also upon one’s own internal ex- 
perience {anubhava). On this fundamental principle, the 
various figures are minutely defined, differentiated, illustrated 
and classified ; and this portion of Jagannatha’s work, in spite 
of its subtlety and polemic attitude, is one of the most acute, 
though unfortunately uncompleted, treatment of the subject.’" 

13 This translation of the term camatkura is justified by Jagannalha's 
own definition of poetry. 

14 For an elaborate account of Jagannatha as a literary critic sec 
V. A. Ratnaswami Saslri, JagantiSiha Pandita (Annamalai Univ. Skt. 
Scries 1942), pp. 78f (chs. iv-vi). 
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are far from pleasant in ordinary life, are converted into an 
impersonal joy, which is ineffable and indivisible. One may 
be moved by disgust, horror or pity and shed real tears ; 
but the underlying sentiment is always one of exquisite 
joyS which must be distinguished from an ordinary feeling. 

This is the general position of all later theorists with 
regard to the nature and function of Rasa in poetry. 
Dhananjaya, for instance, gives us the same process of 
transformation of an ordinary emotion, dominant in a 
composition, into a poetic sentiment, as formally laid down 
by Bharata and interpreted by Abhinavagupta ; and in this 
he is practically in agreement with Mammata, Vidyadhara 
Visvanalha and others. The dominant emotion {sthayi-bhavd), 
he says, becomes a sentiment {rosa) when it is brought into 
a relishablc condition through the co-operation of the 
excitants, the ensuants and the accessories (including the 
saitvika bhavas). This statement is further amplified by the 
assertion that the enjoyer of Rasa {rasika) is the audience 
{samajika) on whose capacity of enjoyment it depends, and 
that the dominant feeling becomes a sentiment when it is so 
enjoyed. The Rasa, being a mental state, a subjective 
experience of the reader, in which enjoyment (asvada, 
carvam, rasauU or hhoga) is essential and in which the 
enjoyer and the object of enjoyment become identical, the 
reader receives the represented feeling into his own soul and 
thereby enjoys it-. The locus of the Rasa is not in the 

] But the Nafya-darpaua, as noted above (p. 132 fn), as well as Bhoja 
(sukha-dulikhrivasthri-rupa), believes that Hasa is siikha-diihkhrilnwka. 
The (vol. i, p. 3181 also holds this view. See the elaborate 

arguments set forth in Ndiya-darpana (cd. GOS, p. 159) in support of 
this view. Siddhicandra {KBvyaprakasa-kliandana pp. 16-21) refers to 
this theory of the “Navyas” that all Rasas arc not pleasurable, but some 
distinctly painful. They accordingly admit the four pleasurable Rasas, 
viz. Srhgara, VIra, Hasya and Adbhuta only, and not those which involve 
pain, viz. Karuna, Raudra, BIbhatsa and Bhayanaka. Sec the question 
discussed by V. Raghavan, Number of Rasas, ch. viii. 

2 Cf. Jacobi in Cg/ 1 . 1913, pp.30Sf. 
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represented hero who belongs to the past; nor is it in the 
poem itself, the task of which is merely to exhibit the 
excitants etc. by which the dominant eraotion is brought into 
expression and the Rasa, on its part, becomes revealed to the 
reader. Nor does the Rasa consist of the reader’s mere 
apprehension {pratlti} of the emotions exhibited in the poem 
or enacted by the actor ; for the reader would then apprehend 
not the Rasa but a feeling varying in different individuals, 
just as in real life the spectacle of a pair of lovers in union 
gives di0erent spectators who witness it the varying emotions, 
according to their individual nature, of shame, envy, desire 
or aversion®. The vibhavas etc., therefore, bring the sthiiyi- 
bhava to the enjoyment of the rasika, the aesthetically 
receptive reader or spectator, and thereby convert it into rAra : 
but they must be generalised and have no specific relation to 
a particular individual iparityakta'Viiesa)- Thus, the vibkSva 
sits, Dhaaika explains, must refer to woman in general, and 
not to the particular individual who was the daughter of 
Janaka. Hence things, which are the exciting, ensuing or 
accessory circumstances in ordinary life, act as vibhSvas etc. 
in poetry, nod generalise the dominant feeling into Rasa. The 
spectator, say, of the deeds of Arjuna on the stage may be 
compared, therefore, to the child who. in playing with clay 
elephants, experiences the sensation of its own energy as 
pleasant. The enjoyment in the spectator’s mind is a mani- 
festation of that joy which is iooate as the blissful nature of 
self, a circumstance which gives us the frequent comparison 
of rasSsvd'la with brahmasvada. 

The mental activity involved in this enjoyment has got 
four aspects taken iu connexion with the four primary 
sentiments of the erotic the heroic (virn), the 

3 These circtimstanccs, Dhanika Ihinkj. disprove the vycAgyafvtf of 
Rasa. It seems that Dhanika docs not accept the vyongya-vya/J/aSa 
relation of Rasa to Poetry, but hold* some views similar to the bhSvya- 
fiAdvaia theory of BhattaNSyakafeAParab, ]917,p.96). 
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horrible {blbliaisa) and the furious {raudra) admitted by 
Bharata^. and consists respectively of the conditions of un- 
folding (vikasa), expansion {vistara), agitation (ksobha) and 
distraction (viksepa). We have seen that Bhatta Nayaka 
(along with Abhinavagupta) speaks of the bhoga (or dsvddd) 
of Rasa as involving only three mental conditions, named 
vikasa (pervasion), vistara (expansion) and druti (melting), 
which later theorists have taken as the basis and justification 
of the three Gunas of prasada. ojas and madhurya respectively. 
With regard to the ninth Rasa, the quietistic, which is not 
mentioned by Bharata but which is acknowledged by some 
theorists, Dhananjaya forbids its delineation in the drama 
(iv. 35) ; for the sentiment of absolute peace is in its own 
nature undefinable. and consists of four states mentioned by 
philosophers", viz. maitri, karitnd, muditd and iipeksa, which 
are not realisable by the Sahrdaya. If it exists at all as Rasa, 
it must comprehend the fourfold mental activity enunciated 
above, as corresponding to the fourfold states recognised by 
philosophers in sama^. 

It is not necessary in this connexion to take up in detail 
the views of Mammata, Vidyadhara and other writers, for it 
would be repeating substantially what has already been said 
regarding the final doctrine of Rasa. Visvanatha is the only 
important writer, among later theorists, who boldly accepts 
Abhinavagupta’s extreme viev/ that the rasa-dhvani alone is 
the essence of poetry and builds up a system of Poetics on 
its basis’. 

4 See above p. 23. The fourfold division is probably adopted as 
an ostensible rationale for the doctrine of four primary and four 
secondary Rasas recognised by Bharata. 

5 E. g. Yoga-siltra i. 33. 

6 na ca tathabhutasya ianta-rasaaya sahrdaycih svadayitarah sanii, 
atita tad-iipdyabhuto mudiia-maitn-kariinopekyudi-lakxanas tasya ca 
vikasa-vistara-k^obha-viksepa-riipaiaivcti, 

7 Bhanudatta, who substantially follows the doctrine of Rasa detailed 
here, is however singular in his classification of some aspects of Rasa. 
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in the spectator, which consists of experience {idanmtani) or 
instincts acquired from previous births (prdktain). If one is 
not endowed with these germs of the capacity of appreciation, 
one may develop them by study of poetry and experience of 
life. In the case of the grammarian, the philosopher or one 
well-versed in the sacred lore, these susceptibilities arc 
deadened. If it is sometimes found that an eager student of 
poetry is still defleient in the capacity of relishing Rasa, we 
must assume that it is the result of his accumulated demerit 
of a previous birth. Thus, Visvanatha is anxious to show 
that experience and cultivation of the power of imagination 
are essential in one who seeks to enjoy Rasa. 

Visvanatha also insists that the vibhdvas etc. as well as 
the dominant feeling (sthayi-bliova) must be felt as generic or 
impersonaliscd. The reader must not take the feeling as his 
own individual emotion ; for it would then remain as his 
feeling (and never become Rasa) and would sometimes (c.g. 
in the case of the pathetic sentiment) cause pain, and not joy. 
Nor should the feeling be taken as pertaining solely to the 
hero ; for then it can not, as the feeling of another person, 
affect the reader and become Rasa. It is necessary, therefore, 
that the excitants etc. as well as the dominant feeling, should 
be generalised by a generic function isadharanl krti) inherent 
in themselves, which corresponds to the generic power 
{bhavakatva) postulated for poetry by Bhatta Nayaka. This 
universalisation of the factors and the feelings enables the 
reader to identify himself with the personages depicted ; and 
this conceit of community removes all difficulty about accept- 
ing extraordinary episodes of exalted personages who may be 
superior in virtue or prowess to the average reader. The 
excitants etc. are indeed normally called causes, but in reality 
the Rasa is not an effect in the ordinary sense ; for in the case 
of Rasa there is the simultaneous presence of itself and its 
excitants, which is not true of an ordinary cause and effect. 
It is also pointed out that all the factors (yibhuvas etc.) need 
not be present at once, for the presence of one would revive 
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have spoken of Rasa in the drama, his object is to apply it 
to the ease of poetry, and that a Kavya, in his opinion, must 
possess Rasa as its constant theme. Following upon this we 
have Bhoja’s Smgara-prakasa^^ , which deals with the subject 
in the usual elaborate cyclopaedic manner of its author, 
with profuse illustrations of every phase of the erotic senti- 
ment in no less than eighteen out of its thirty-six chapters. 
After this come innumerable works of a similar nature", 
which take Rasa, especially srngara, as their principal theme 
and which were composed apparently with the object of 
guiding the poet in the composition of erotic pieces so popular 
and profuse in Sanskrit poetry. Of these, the Bhava-prakFisa'" 
of Saradatanaya, which reproduces the substance of most of 
the chapters of Bhoja’s work, and the exhaustive Rasarnava- 
siidhakara of Siiiga Bhupala", as well as the two well-known 
works of Bhanudatta", deserve mention. But none of these 
later treatises adds anything new or original to a subject 
already thrashed out to its utmost. 

A new turn was given to the theory by Rupa Gosvamin’s 

10 Sec above p. 209. 

11 See vol. i, pp. 238f, and chapter on Minor Writers. 

12 See vol. i. p. 240. 

13 Sec vol. i. p. 241f. The three v/Zosar of this extensive work deal 
with the following topics: i. The hero, his qualities and classification ; 
his adjuncts ; the heroine, her classification and qualities, her salivika 
excellences ; the ucldlpaiia-vibhavas ; the rlli and the sunas ; the drama- 
tic vrttis ; the sattvika bhavas. ii. The vyabhicari-bhuvas, the anu- 
bhavas, the eight stliayi-bhavas, the eight rasas, iii. The drama and 
its varieties, characteristics etc. 

14 The eight taraugas of Rasa-iarahgiiii arc: i. Definition of 
bliuva and subdivisions thereof ; the stUuyi-bhuvas. ii. The vibliavas. 
iii. The anubhuvas. iv. The eight sattvika bhavas. v. The 
bhicuri-bhuvas. vi. The rasas and detailed treatment of irhgura. 
vii. The other rasas, viii. The sihayi-bliavaja and rasaju dryti. 
The Rasa-mahjari, a much smaller work, devotes more than half of itself 
to the iiayika and her companions, and applies the rest to the irngura- 
nuyaka, his assistants, the eight sattvika gttttas, the two aspects of 
srngara and the ten stages of vipralambha-irhgura. 
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what is true of Krsna as the hero docs not apply to the 
ordinary secular hero (i. 18-21)’®. 

With the exception of the Ujjvala-nlla-mani, which attempts 
to bring crotico-rcligious ideas to bear upon the general 
theme of Rasa, these specialised treatises have, however, 
very little importance from the speculative point of view ; 
and as they belong properly to the province of Erotics rather 
than Poetics, treatment of them should be sought elsewhere. 
The simple idea, elaborated more or less in all these works 
is that the awakening of Rasa is all-important in poetry, and 
that the fundamental Rasa is s fngarn or the erotic, which is 
consequently treated in its various phases with copious 
illustrations. This is clearly expressed in the attitude of the 
author of Agni-pinann and of Bhoja, wlio accept only one 
poetic Rasa, viz. the erotic®®. In the same way. Rudrabhalla 
declares iriigaro nayako rasnh (i. 20). and Bhanudatta appears 
to take it for granted that irfigara occupies an honoured 
place among all the Rasas {tatra rasesn si-nsHi'^^syobhynrhi- 
tatvena etc, cd. Benares, p. 21). 

( 3 ) 

It is unnecessary, as it is unprofitable, in the discussion 
of general principles, to enter here into the elaborate defini- 
tions, distinctions and classifications of the amorous sentiment 
with all its varying emotional moods and situations, which 
these treatises industriously discuss and which have always 
possessed such attraction to mediaeval scholastic minds. 
The theorists delight in arranging into divisions and sub- 

19 The orthodox llicorists (cf J.iRannfitha pp. 47f) would rep-ard 
hhakti (which heinp tviscd on aniiraf;a or .ntlachmcnt c.innol be com- 
prehended by .iaiita rasa) ns included in hliava, being (Icvadi-vi-sayu rati, 
and as inadmissible as a fully developed rasa. Cf. Uh.unudalta, Rasa- 
taranfjiifi eh. vi. — On U jjvaia-uilamaui and Vnisnava theory of Rasa 
see S. K. De, Vaisnava Faith and Movement, Calcutta 1942. 

20 See vol. i, p. 137. Cf. also Mandura maranda-catnpu ix, p. 107 
(cd. Kavyamrdii). 
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Then follows a brief description of the assistants of the hero’* 
in matters of love inarma-saciva), viz. the Comrade (p7//ja- 
marda), the Companion (vi/o) and the Buffoon {vidilsaka). 
some adding ce/o (or the servant) in the enumeration. 

In the same way, the heroine is taken broadly in threefold 
aspects in her relation to the hero as his wife (svlya), or 
belonging to another, (paraklya) and as common to all 
iscimdnyd). The Sviya is subdivided again into the adolescent 
and artless {nuigdha), the youthful (madhya), and the mature 
and audacious (pragalbha), i.e. the inexperienced, the partly 
experienced and the fully experienced. Later authors 
introduce greater fineness by subdividing each of these accord- 
ing to her temper, into the self-possessed (dlwa), the not- 
self-posscsscd (adhira), and the partially self-possessed 
{dhirddlnvd), or according to the rank, higher (jyesUia) or 
lower {kani.sUta>, each holds in the affection of the hero. The 
Paraklya or Anyadlya who. according to Vai.snava ideas, 
is the highest type of the heroine, is twofold, according 
as she is a maiden {kanya) or married {udhciY^ ; while the 
samanya heroine, who is sometimes extolled (Rudrabhafta) 
and sometimes deprecated (Rudrata), is only of one kind, the 
veSya or courtesan’”. The sixteen types of heroine thus 

24 The Pralinayaka or the rival of the hero is dhlroddhaia, 
haughtiness being his essential characteristic ; but he is described also 
as stubborn and vicious (Daia° ii 9; Sdliilya-darpana iii. 130, p. 136). The 
p~itltamarda of the hero possesses, in a lesser degree, the qualities of the 
hero (e. g. Makaranda in the Mfdan-mddhava). The term pllltamardikd 
in the feminine oceurs in the Mtllavikagnimitra in the sense of a trusty 
go-between, applied to the nun KauSikl. The vifa, usually neglected in 
the serious drama, except in Curndatta and Mrcchakafika, appears in 
all his glory in the Bhana, for which he is prescribed as the hero. 

25 An amour with a married woman cannot, according to Rudrata 
and Rudrabhatta form the subject of dominant Rasa in a play or poem ; 
but this is the central theme of Vaisnava yrics. 

26 Bharata xxii. 197-206: Dhanafijaya ii. 21f : ViSvanatha iii. 67-70 ; 
Singabhupala i. 121-51. Rarely a heroine, she must be represented as in 
love when she is a heroine ; but she cannot be so when the hero is 
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obtained are further arranged according to eightfold 
diversity in their condition or situation in relation to her 
lover, viz. the heroine who has the lover under absolute 
control {svadhlna’paiikS), the heroine disappointed in 
her assignation through misadventure or involuntary 
absence iulka], the heroine in full dress expectant 
of her lover (vdsaAa the heroine deceived {vipra- 

labdhH), the heroine separated by a quarrel {kalahanatarita, 
also called abhisamdhiia), the heroine outraged by the 
discovery of marks of unfaithfulness in the lover (khandila), 
the heroine who meets her lover by assignation*' (abhismka) 
and the heroine pining for the absence of her lover gone 
abroad {pro?iia-patika). We arrive in this way at an elaborate 
classiScation of the heroine into three hundred and eighty- 
four types : and one of the later writers states characteristi- 
cally that there are other types also, but they cannot be 
specified for fear of prolixity (Vi^vanStha iii. p. 120). 

But here the theorists do not stop. The hero is endowed 
further by a set of eight special excellences, as springing from 
his character isSitvika) : e. g. briiliaoce (fobhu) including 
heroism, cleverness, truthfulness, emulation with superiors 
and compassion to inferiors ; vivacity (.vilSsa) indicated by 
bis glance, step and laughing voice ; grace (t?7Sdhurya) 
displayed in placid demeanour even in trying circumstances; 
equanimity {gambhlrya) consisting of superiority to emotions ; 
steadfastness {sthairya) in obtaining one's object ; sense of 
honour (fejos) manifested in his impatience of insult; 
gallantry {lalita) in his word, dress or deportment ; magnani- 
mity (audarya) exhibited in generosity, agreeable words and 
equal treatment to friend or foe. The heroine is allowed a 

divine or royal. The exception occurs iati prahasana or farce (and 
incicfentatly in a bhaija or the erolic moaologve) where she can be 
represented in her low and avaricious character for comic effect. 

27 The usual meeting places are given as a ruined tempfe, a garden, 
the house of a go-between, a cemetery, the bank of a stream, or any 
dark place generally. 
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niore generous set of qualities. First we have the three 
physical {ahgaja) characteristics ; bhava or first indication of 
emotion in a nature previously exempt, hava or movement 
of eyes and brows indicating the awakening of emotion, hela 
or the decided manifestation of feeling. Then we have seven 
inherent qualities: e. g. brilliance of youth, beauty and 
passion, the touch of loveliness given by love, sweetness, 
courage, meekness, radiance and self-control. Then arc 
enumerated her ten graces, to which Vifivanatha adds eight 
more. All her gestures, moods or different shades of emotion, 
c.g. giggling, trepidation, hysterical fluster of delight, 
involuntary expression of affection, self-suppression through 
bashfulness, affected repulse of endearments, as well as the 
deepest and tenderest display of sentiments, are minutely 
analysed and classified. To this is added a detailed descrip- 
tion of the modes in which the different types of heroines 
display their affection, the maidenly modest demeanour of 
the mugdha or the shameless boldness of the more experien- 
ced heroine. We should recognise the subtle power of 
analysis and insight which these attempts indicate ; but 
speaking generally, the analysis is more of the form than of 
the spirit, based on what we should consider accidents rather 
than essentials. At the same time, marked as it is by much 
of scholastic formalism, there is an unmistakable attempt to 
do justice to facts, not only as they appeared to the experience 
of these theorists but to the observation of general poetic 
usage ; and in the elaborate working out of the general thesis 
that the Rasa is evolved on the basis of one or other of what 
they call the permanent mental moods, with the help of the 
various emotional adjuncts, the writers on Poetics have 
proceeded a long way in the careful analysis of poetic 
emotions, the psychology of which bears an intimate relation 
to their theory and in itself deserves a separate study. 
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( 4 ) 

The discussion of this extensive topic of the nayaka and 
nayika comes in topicaliy under the theory of vibliava and 
anubhava. which act as factors of Rasa. The mood, which is 
at the root of sentiment, is held to be the sr/iayi-fe/iSva. the 
dominant feeling, the main theme of the composition in 
question. These feelings, according to Bharata. who is accep- 
ted on this point by all writers, can be classified into eight 
categories, viz. Love (rati). Mirth [hasa). Sorrow Isofca), Anger 
(krodha). Energy (utsaha). Fear (hftaya). Disgust (jugupsa) and 
Astonishment {vismaya}. though some later writers add. as we 
shall see. Tranquility {sama or nirveda) to the number. These 
dominant feelings are worked up into a corresponding nuniber 
of sentiments or Rasas through the means of the vibhavas 
etc”. The vibhavas at Excitants are said to be of two 

..c.inthcce .( «=h Ra... i»t. 

be lound In Lmtoan. f 'f 
m. Thne. in .he ea.e ol .be heroic 

ing is energy (ufsohn) . .he eKcihsn.s , strength (bain) 

maha), resolve (adhyavasSfitX ciicomspec heroism ilaurya), 

saerilice (ryagn) etc. ; the vyobtorto or 

of assurance, arrogance etc. vavan5tbaE«vM sentiment, 

ly. The essential escltaol (SJambana-vtb la ;ir acts and 

according to him. consists of those to ; the ensuanls 

gestures form the enhancing excitants (o adherents ; while 

comprehend the desire or seeking cogiia- 

the accessory feelings are P***®"“’ forms of courage (Bharata vi. 
tionetc. The sentiment may lake int , ; virtuous deeds 

' 79=ed. Regnaud vi. 80). viz. in battle (yu^a ura).^ ^ 

(dherma-viro) and in i’ oted that a special colour 

VHvanatha) add doya-vlm. Itshou Thus, red. black, 

and a presiding deity is altribu » * not unreasonably, wl* 

.him. dark tryanm) »nd gW 


41 
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kinds”, viz., (1) the Substantial or Essential {alamhana), 
which consists of such niaierial and indispensable ingredients 
as the hero, the heroine, the rival hero and their adjuncts, and 
(2) the Enhancing (jiddipam), viz. such conditions of time, 
place and circumstance as serve to foster the Rasa, c.g. the 
rising of the moon, the cry of the cuckoo etc. in the case of 
the erotic sentiment. The anubhavas or the Ensuants, which 
follow and strengthen a mood, comprise such outward 
manifestations of feeling as sidelong glances, a smile, a move- 
ment of the body, or such involuntary action of sympathetic 
realisation of the persons depicted {sattvikay’' as fainting 
ipralaya), change of colour (yaivaniyd), trembling iyepathii) 
etc., which are, again dogmatically classified into eight 
varieties. There are other feelings of a more or less transitory 
nature, which accompany or interrupt the permanent mood 
without, however, supplanting it ; and these are known, as we 
have noted, by the name of Accessories or vyabhicuri-hhavas. 
These are likened to servants following a king or to 
waves of the sea, whereby the dominant mood is understood 
as the king and the sea respectively, and classified elaborately 
into thirty-three categories, first mentioned by Bharata (p. 23f 
above) and implicitly accepted by his followers. 

All these elements contribute towards developing the eight 
or nine sthayi-bhdvas into eight or nine different types of 


the furious, terrible, comic, erotic and pathetic sentiments, although it 
is difTicult to explain why horror is dark blue (m/n), wonder is orange, 
and heroism is yellow. The respective deities arc Visnu (erotic), Yama 
(pathetic), Pramatha (comic), Rudra (furious), Indra (heroic), Kala 
(terrible), Mahakala (disgustful), Brahma (marvellous). VHvanatha 
adds that Narayana is the presiding deity of Santa rasa and the colour 
associated is that of jasmine (kiiiula). 

29 These two divisions of vibhava are not maintained by Bharata 
but distinguished by Dhananjaya (iv. 2) and traditionally handed down 
by Visvanatha. 

30 Sec above p. 24, fn 55, The suttvika bhavas in later works form 
a special class of anubhavas. 
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Rasa.. We have the earliest and most orthodox mention in 
Bbarata (p. 23 above) of eight sthayi-bhavas and the result- 
ing eight Rasas corresponding to them. of which the Erotic 
{iThgara), the Heroic (v7rn), the Furious (raudra) and the 
Disgustful {bibhatsd) are the main, leading to four others, the 
Comic {hasya), the Marvellous (adbhuta). the Pathetic {karuno) 
and the Terrible {bhaydnaktii, Dandin accepts this classifica- 
tion (ii. 280-87). but Udbhata (iv. 4) adds the Quietistic 
(santd) as the ninth Rasa, although Bharata** neither defines it 
nor mentions its corresponding vibhavas. Rudrata is singular 
in postulating a tenth Rasa, called the Agreeable (preyas). 
which is accepted by Bho;a. with the addition of two new 
Rasas. Udatta and Uddhata. as well as ianta. Rudrabhafta 
admits nine Rasas in poetry ; so do Hemacaodra and the 
two Vagbhafas. The /fg«i-/Mirana in the same way mentions 
nine Rasas (and eight sthSyi-bhavas). but follows Bharata in 
regarding four as principal and lays special stress on the 
Sffigara, Anandavardbana admits Santa (pp 138, 238). Those 
later authors who accept the ninth Rasa, the Quietistic, 
necessarily postulate nlrveda or self-disparagement, arising 
out of the knowledge of reality (Mrfvfl-//itIno). as its stlidyb 
bhava, which is called by some authorities iama, or repose 
resulting from freedom from mental excitement". The 
Vaijnava ; writers (especially Kavikarpapura add Dasya. 
Sakhya, Vatsalya, Pteman and Bhakti.** 


It Ifthevetsc is genuinety Udbhaja’s. See above p. t34./n l5.— 
On the Santa Rasa in Bbarata and Dhanafijaya see S.K.tle, Some 
Problems pp. 139-41, On the mimber and nomenclature of Rasas 
gcneratly sec V. Raghavan, Sumber of Rasas, Adyar 1940. 

32 The Santa tests in Bbarata, available in certain recendoni. arc 
Inferpolations. See Raghavan, op. cit. PP- 15f. KSlidasa knew only 
eight Rasas. Vikramorvariya ii. 18. where Muni Bharata is also 

tnenticsed. , 

33 Thl.scMimenti.aI.<.doKlyrdaW lo .6. .tnlm.ol of inOTl , 
for It arises from an avertion to worldly things. 

34 Sees. K. Dc.Voifnovii FflItA ondAtovemenf.p. 145. . 
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The author of the Da^a rupaka, however, contends that 
there can be no such sthayi-bhava as nirveda or mina, for the 
development of that state (if it is at all possible to destroy 
utterly love, hatred and other human feelings) would tend to 
the absence of all moods ; and in the drama, the object of 
which is to delineate and inspire passion, it is inadmissible. 
Others, again, hold that the Quietistic Rasa does exist, as it is 
experienced by those who have attained that blissful state, 
but it has no sthayi-bhava in 'dramatic composition ; for 
nirveda, being the cessation of all worldly activity, or iama 
being freedom from all mental excitement, it is not fit to be 
represented. Hence Mammata takes eight Rasas in the drama 
(p, 98) and nine in poetry (p, 117). Bhoja, in accordance with 
the views of the school which lays special emphasis on the 
Srhgara, accepts only one Rasa, the Erotic, in his Snrgara- 
prakasa ; and although he mentions as many as ten Rasas 
in his Sarasvati-kanfhabhararw, including the ianta and the 
preyas, he appears to devote almost exclusive attention to 
the Srhgara in his treatment of the Rasas in this work. The 
views about the admissibility of the idtUa are discussed by the 
author of the Ekdvall (pp. 96-7) who maintains that Bharata 
has mentioned nirveda as a vyabhicari-bhava immediately 
in context after the enumeration of the sthdyi-bhdvas and at 
the beginning of the list of the vyobhicari-bhdvas ", and this 
fact is interpreted as indicating that the sage meant it both 
as a sthayi-bhava and as a vyabhicari-bhava ", but Hemacandra 
(p. 81) anticipates and rejects this quibble of verbal interpreta- 
tion, though agreeing in the general proposition as to the 
admissibility of Santa as the ninth Rasa. 

Vi^vanatha primarily admits eight orthodox Rasas 
(iii, p. 160) but adds the ninth Santa in deference to the views 
of these authorities, and a tenth Rasa, called vatsalya or 
parental affection, subscribing apparently to Vai.?nava ideas 
(pp. 185-6)’'^, He quotes a verse to explain that the mood, 

35 Bhanudatta counts iRasa-taranginl) tnayu under the Rasas. 
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called by the great sages the Quietistic. which has. among 
all sentiments, tranquillity (sama) as its basis, is that state in 

which there is neither pain not pleasure, nor hatred, nor 
aficclion, nor any desire’*. But the question arises bow can 
the Quietistic, being of the nature described, arising only in a 
state of emancipation wherein there is an absence of all 
feelings like the Accessories etc., be Rasa, which implies a 
state of relishable enjoyment”. To this objection Vi^vanatha 
replies that the Quietistic is a Rasa because in that state the 
soul is only about to be emancipated (yukia-viyiikta-daia) and 
is not completely absorbed in the Divine, so that the presence 
of feelings, like the Accessories etc. in it is not incompatible. 
As for the statement that there is an absence of even pleasure 
in it, it is not contradictory, for it refers only to wor dly 
pleasure”. Jagaueatba. Ihe lalest writer on fte subicet, 
advocates nine Rasas and maintains (pp. 29-30) that like all 
Olhet Rasas, the Slnla is capable of beiog ““ 

appteoiatedbythe audieoctn Since the 
oi the actor, repteseoting such a slate of mmd, bee trem 

disturbance cod not aHeeted by passions or “ 

in actual experience to produce an impression 
the audience, it is their state of miod. f ‘ 
aod rapt attentioo. wbieb ought to 
representation of absolute indifierence or e 
lepresenting it is not the poiol in issue it P 

Rudrata mentioned preynJ Sec Bhanudatla. 

op. dl. p. S6. 11. J5f (ed; ''^“^f;„„dpoinl of dramalnigy. 

Rasas, but his ttealmeol la from the s Jz.cipia.na dvaio-rdgaa nfl co 

36 na'yarrfl duhkhaip i>a suknaip tarvau bhSvau tama- 

tteid io^ensnll so ».«(■ *.■«"> 

prndMnnli//, cited nlso in Doin ' j. j„, „jimo-stnetp5P«i"- 

37 iiyevnin-taposyotoW” " in, lorn 

lakmSyS’P prSdurbhutalvat tali 

rasatvam. , .asva vaUavika-sifkha-pataUdn 

38 yoJrtsm/n s.UabM-i’W"*'" 

na virodhaf}. ' 
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the spectator who actually feels the sentiment. Jagannatha 
also adds that even those, who do not admit this Rasa in the 
drama, should accept it in poetry from the fact that poems 
like the Mohabharata have for principal theme the delineation 
of Santa Rasa, which is thus established by universal 
experience {akhila-lokanubhava-siddhatvat). Nage^a remarks 
on this that the sfinta rasa should also be admitted in the 
drama on this ground, inasmuch as the Prabodha-candrodaya 
is universally acknowledged as a drama (p. 30). 

Coming to the essential basis of Rasa, viz. the bhdva, vve 
have seen that Bharata deQncs it in general terms as that 
which manifests the sense of poetry through the three kinds of 
representation, vaeika, ahgika and sattvika^^ ; it is the 
emotion which ultimately becomes a sentiment, if it is 
dominant and therefore, serves as the basis of Rasa. But 
later writers arrive at a greater precision and apply the term 
technically to those cases where there is no proper or complete 
development of Rasa. Both Dhananjaya and Bhanudatta 
expand the definition of Bharata, the latter defining it as a 
deviation from the natural mental state (vikdra) which is 
favourable to the development of Rasa irascniukfda) and 
which may be either physical {scirlra) or mental {cintara). 
But Mammata fixes the conception of Bhava as ratir devadi- 
viyayd vyabhicdrl tathanjitah (iovc having for its object a 
deity or the like, and also the suggested Accessory’), on which 
he adds the gloss: ddi sabddn inuni-gurii-mpa-piitrcidi-viyayd,’ 
kdntd-vi^ayd tii vyakta srhgdrah (‘by the term the like are 
meant sages, preceptor, the king, son etc., the one having a 
beloved woman for its object becomes the erotic’) Govinda 
explains that the word rati here implies the sthdyi-bhdva 
which has not attained to the state of Rasa^°. What is meant 
is that when the sthayi-bhdvas, like rati, have for their objects 

39 A fourth kind of abhinaya is sometimes added, viz. aliarya 
(extraneous) i.e. derived from dress, decoration etc. 

40 ratir iti sthayi-bhuvopalakyanam, devudi-vijayety apy aprapta- 
rasdvasthopalak^anam, p. 206. 
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Eod. king, son and th= like, or when the vyabhicari-bhavas 
are manifested as the ptiecipal sentiment in a composition, 
there is no resit but thave : and this definition is aceepted by 
all writers after him. 

Thus, ViSvanatha explains the Bhava as follows : 
sancarinali pradhanani. devddi-vifaya ratil^l 
udbiiddha-mairah sthayl ca. bhava ity abhidbiyate 1 1 

In other words, when the Accessories are principal, or when 

love etc. has a deity or the like for its object or when a 
dominant feeling (slhdji-Mdvt.) is merely 

Bhava. His own gloss upon the above ’'erse xp am « " 

this way. Although they are 

in whieh they finally rest, such Aceessor.es - ' 

all these cases appareotly .hpr.fore in later termi* 

development of Rasa ; and a av incomplete Rasa, 

nology, may be generally des 1 or sem- 

But this must be dislinguishc hhiivabhasa. which occur 
blance of Rasa and the analogous falsely altribut- 

when the poetic sentiments an described in Ktintara- 

* ed (e.g. sentiments in brought out improperly, 

sombftflva. iii- 36-7), or w e regards their 

i.e. when there is a lack of cn to Bhoja (v. 20) 

ingredientso. The cases occur. «ord.^^^ 

when the mood or. emotion r jn the rival hero 

character (hlna-patra). m subordinate object (ganna 

m'aka-praliyosin) or in any other 

tg.avoh (Mammata) explain- 

4t onaucliya-pravmiveabJtSsoja^^^^^^^ 
ed as: anauefryo'!! bodhyam. 

rahitatve iveka-deSa-yosav pn 
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padarthaY", but Vi^vanatha elaborately summarises various 
other cases (iii. 263-66). especially noting improprieties in 
connexion with particular Rasas. Thus, there is an impro- 
priety if the Terrible {bhayanaka) is made to reside in a 
noble personage, or the Comic (Msya) in a spiritual guide. 
It must be noted, as .Tagannatha explains, that if a mood or 
feeling is developed by impropriety, the impropriety, unless 
it acts as a bar. does not constitute a fault*'’'. 

In the same way (1) when there is an excitement only 
(and not full development) of sentiments, (2) when two 
opposing sentiments, striving for mastery, are represented as 
being relished in one and the same place and at the same 
time, or (3) when a number of sentiments, of which each 
succeeding one puts down the preceding, they constitute res- 
pectively bhavodaya, bhdva-samdhi and bhdva-iabalatd. Now, 
all these phases of sentiment are taken as Rasa topically, 
inasmuch as they are capable of being tasted {sarve'pi rasa- 
md rasdh). These cases do not seem to have been formally 
recognised by Bharata, though hinted at by him in vi. 40, as 
we learn from Abhinava’s commentary on ch. vi, which is 
partially reproduced also in his "Locana, p. 66. They arc 
first met with in Udbhata. who includes them under urjasvin 
(iv. 6) ; but in Rudrala (xii. 4) and the Dhvanikara (ii. 3) we 
find them definitely established. 

This incomplete development of Rasa and its subordina- 
tion must be distinguished from the cases of the opposition . 
(virodha) of simultaneously existing sentiments in the same 
theme. It is laid down formally that some Rasas are intrinsi- 
cally inconsistent with one another, c.g. the Erotic is oppo.sed 
to the Disgustful, the Heroic to the Quietistic, and so forth*^. 

42 Singa-bhupEla (pp. 141-21 distinguishes two cases (il where Rasa 
is aseribed to an inanimate object and (ii) where it is developed in an 
inferior character or in animals. 

43 yavatu tvanaucitycna rasaxya pasfis tavat tu na varyalc, rasa- 
pratikitlasyaiva tasya ni^edhatvat. 

44 Some Rasas again are mutually consistent, c. g. karuna and 
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The incongruity or opposition results in three ways, viz. 

(1) from identity of the exciting cause {Slambaim vibhava) 

(2) from identity of the subject of emotion and (3) from 
immediacy of succession. The incongruity in the first two 
cases may be removed by representing the sentiments as 
having different exciting causes respectively, or as existing in 
different subjects (e.g. in the hero and the rival hero). The 
last case of conflict may be removed by placing, between the 
two immediately succeeding sentiments, a sentiment which 
is not opposed to them. These are cases where two or more 
Rasas stand in the relation of principal and subordinate ; the 

term ‘subordinate’ being misleading, it is sometimes called a 

concomitant Rasa (jo/Icorm). wbich implies that it cannot 

teiminatc absolutely in itselt and at the same lime is distinct 

from a lully developed Rosa, as well as from a mere un- 
developed BhSva". There Is also no InconBtuity where a 
conalctins Rasa Is recalled or described under a comparison. 
All these questions properly come under the theory 
Propriety or Ancitya in relation to 
Anandavardhana and his followers, and is u tima e y 
on the dictnm attributed to the DhvaiiiMra (?■ >«• «■ 
•iucuunp.I3S). which lays down in 
secret of Rasa lies in conforming to the eslablishe 
propriety. 

bibhatsa go with v'lra', 7'fc According lo 

Oa this question see Lindenau. bibhatsa. 

VHvan5tha, the Rasas hostile (i) to iaruna («*) to koruna 

virn and (ii) to 

(V) to vlra—bhayanaka and iHnia (. ) imeara raudra, basya 

taudra, hSsya and iSnIa (vii) to ' ' Bhanudatta gives the 

and bhayonaka to ^b>bhalso~Srngo'o ; 

anugonistic Rasas as follow: inigara^b.bhom . 
raudra-*adbbuta ; liSsya-»karu^- 

45 flfo eyBtra pradhSnelarefu rasefu .„amnS ^yapo- 

pSrnaraso-bhava-matrSc ca vilakionatay . 
deiab prScyanSm, VHvanStha, p. 420. 
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The doctrine of the Dhvanyaloka that in a composition in 
which the sentiment is awakened, proprieties of various kinds 
(e, g. with reference to the speaker, the theme, the employ- 
ment of the vibhavas etc., the use of the alamkaras and other 
elements, pp. 134f. 144f) should be observed, and that certain 
items of conflict (virodlid) with the dominant sentiment should 
be avoided, gave rise to a theory of Propriety, which is 
generally comprehended by later writers under the discussion 
of the Dosas of Rasa. Thus, in later treatises, the rasa-do^as 
occupy a separate and important place, in addition to the 
conventional do^as of pada, padartlia, vakya, vcikyartha 
recognised since Vamana’s time. It is Ksemendra alone who 
emphasises the importance of the subject by making it the 
theme of his Aucitya-vicara-carcd which will be noticed in its 
proper place. Mahimabhatta, in the second chapter of his 
work, considers the question of amiicitya in some detail. 
According to him, impropriety or incongruity has two aspects, 
according as it refers to sabda or to ariha respectively. Then 
he speaks of propriety as external (bahironga) or internal 
{antarahgd), apparently as it is sabda-vi$aya or artha-vi?aya. 
The cases of internal propriety, which consists in the proper 
employment of the vibhavas etc. have already been explained 
by previous writers (e.g. the Dhvanyaloka pp. 144f). Mahima- 
bhatta, therefore, takes up the question of external propriety, 
which he thinks falls under five faults of composition, viz. 
vidheydvimarsa (non-discrimination of the predicate), 
prakrama-bheda (violation of uniformity in the expression), 
krama-bheda (syntactical irregularity), paiinariiktya (tauto- 
logy) and vacyavacana (omission of what must be expressed', 
to the explanation and exemplification of which he devotes, 
amidst several digressions, the rest of the chapter (ch. ii). It 
is difficult to say why these faults of expression alone arc 
singled out as defects resulting in a violation of Rasa (rasa- 
bhahga). Later writers would include them under general 
defects, reserving the cases of virodha or opposition of Rasas 
as specific instances of rasa-dosas. 


CHAPTER X 

WRITERS ON KAVI-SIKSA 

The small group of writers who deal with the theme of 
kavi-siksa ("education of the poet”) does not, strictiy speaking. 
come directly under general Poetics, but deserves notice, partly 
from the reputation and aulhoruy enjoyed by some of these 
authors but chiefly because it displays a peculiar tendency 
which emphasises one aspect of Poetics as a discipline, 
namely, its practical object which developed side by side with 
the theoretical consideration of general principles These 
treatises do not deal with the conventional topics of Poetics, 
with its theories, dogmas and definitions, but they are meant 
chiefly as manuals to guide the poet in his profession, their 
primary object being kavHikfS or instruction of the aspiring 
poet in the devices of the craft. It is difficult, in the absence 
of data, to determine the origin of this school, but the attitude 
adopted is significant, being almost co*exteo8ive with what 
may be supposed to have been tbe original standpoint of 
Poetics itself as a more or less mechanical Ars PoeiicaK 
The ancient as well as the modern writers on general Poetics, 
no doubt, touch occasionally upon the question of the 
practical training of the poet’ ; and it is not improbable that 
this in course of time formed the object of a separate study 
and multiplied these coBvenieoi handbooks, of which 
necessarily wc possess comparatively late specimens. 

( J ) 

Kgemendra 

Kseraendra’s two works. Aucitya-vicdra-carca and Kavi- 
kanthabhoTona, which may be conveniently grouped here, ate 


1 See above pp. 33-34 and footnote 3. 

2 See above pp 42f. 
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curious and valuable in many respects. In his theory of 
Aucitya^ or propriety, he takes as his thesis, mainly, Anan- 
davardhana’s treatment of the same question with reference 
to Rasa which is crystallised in the oft- quoted verse from 
the Dhvanyaloka : ‘’There is no other circumstance which 
leads to the violation of Rasa than impropriety ; the supreme 
secret of Rasa consists in observing the established rules of 
propriety”*. To depict Rasa, it is necessary to observe the 
rules of propriety ; and the subject, which is anticipated by 
Bharata (who, for instance, speaks of the proper employment 
of anubhavas), may take various forms according as it relates 
to the subject-matter, the speaker, the nature of the sentiment 
evoked or the means employed in evoking it. We have al- 
ready noted that this theme has been discussed topically at 
some length by the formulators of the Dhvani-thcory, by 
Mahimabhatta, as well as by most post-dhvani writers who 
consider it generally in connexion with rasa-do$as. K?C' 
mendra develops and pushes the idea to its extreme, and 
speaks of Aucitya as the essence of Rasa {rasa jivitabhuta), 
and as having its foundation in the charm or aesthetic plea- 
sure (camatkara) underlying the relish of Rasa. The Alarn- 
kara and Guna in poetry are justified by and receive their 
respective significance from this clement which may, therefore, 
be fittingly regarded as the ‘soul’ of poetry‘s. That which is 
suitable or conformable to another is called ucita in its 
relation to that object'^. This Aucitya may have application 
with reference to various points in a poem, such as word 
ipada), a sentence iyakyd), the sense of the composition as 
a whole {prabandhartha). its literary excellences {gimas) its 

3 V. Raghavan {Some Concepts pp. 194-257) gives an able and 
detailed account of the history of Aucitya. 

4 anaucityud rie ndnyad rasa-bhaiigasya karaiiami 
prasiddhaiicitya-bandhas tu rasasyopani^at para! I 

5 cd. Kavyamala, Gucchaka i, pp. 115-16. 

6 ucitam prdhitr acaryah sadriam kila yasya yal, explained by the 
gloss as: yat kila yasyanurupam tad ucitam ucyate . — On the theory of 
Paka and Sayya, allied to the theory of Aucitya, see above pp. 240-41. 
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poetic figures {ala/nkaras). the Rasa or the sentiment in a 
poem, the employment of the verb (kriya). the use of the 
case {karaka), of the gender {linga), of the number (vacana). 
of preposition, adjective, particles {upasargo). or consider- 
ations of time and place (deSa and kala) etc. ; and the cases 
of application are dogmatically summarised as twenty-seven 
in number (if. 8-10). The treatment of each of these cases 
is accompanied by profuse illustrations of every point from 
the works of various poets, the favourite method being first 
to cite examples of verses which comply with a rule and 
then adduce one or two examples of verses which do not do 
so. There is hardly anything original in the theory itself ; for 
though it rightly insists upon a standard of propriety in 
poetic expression, it ultimately resolves itself into assuming 
a more or less variable criterioo of taste or personal apprecia- 
tion. which Auandavardbana and others admit as sahrifayaivo, 
but which is bound to be, as it is. rather vaguely defined 
and therefore incapable of exhaustive formal treatment. It 
is really the province of taste or criticism rather than of 
Poetics proper. 

At the same time, the fact must not be overlooked that 
works of this nature in Sanskrit, ostensibly meant as they 
are for the guidance of tbc aspiring poet, display, in their 
discussion of what is right and proper in poetry, a tendency 
towards genuine criticism, taken apart from the beaten paths 
of orthodox Poetics ; and they set up in their naive way a 
standard, whatever it may be, of taste and critical judgment. 
No doubt, most writers on general Poetics, betray some 
critical acumen and give us a great deal of critical or semi- 
critical matter while considering the application of a rule 
or principle, especially in the chapters on Doja and Guna , 
but their outlook is often and necessarily limited by their 
confining themselves to rigid rules and specific definitions. 

7 The growth of artificial poeuy. we have seen, made the technical 
analysis of rhetoric and instniclion of it. a necessity , ut r c aric 
involves (and sometimes becomes identical with) criticism .an » is 
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Ksemenclra’s work, in this respect, possesses a unique value, 
and the part of his treatment which discusses the illustrative 
verses is extremely interesting as an evidence of “appreeia- 
tion” which is comparatively rare in Sanskrit. Kse~ 
mendra deals out praise and censure, within his 
limits, as a true critic who is no rcspcctor of persons ; even 
the honoured names of Amaru. Kalidasa or Bhavabhuti make 
no difference. In more than one instance, he illustrates two 
sides of a question, regarding both merit or defect laid down 
by a rule, by different verses from his own v.'ork ; and in 
some cases he does not hesitate to go against orthodox 
opinion®. Whatever may be the intrinsic value of his critical 
dicta, some of which may appear too trivial or crude to us, 
he shows a wide acquaintance with the whole range of 
classical Sanskrit Poetry and an undoubtedly cultured taste. 
If the common saying that a bad poet often turns out to be a 
good critic carries any wisdom in it, it is very apt in the case 
of K§cmcndra whose critical powers cannot indeed be ignored. 

almost impossible for Alamkarikas, who also theorised on principles, 
not to busy themselves with the forms and genera! phenomena of 
literature. Thus, most v.’orks, whether on general poetics or on rhetoric, 
do involve some amount of criticism which could not be avoided. It 
must also be borne in mind that our modern ideas of Aesthetics, 
Poetics or Rhetoric arc not sharply distinguished in these old authors, 
nor was there any well-defined notion of the respective spheres of these 
studies. The theorists drew their ideas of poetry mainly from existing 
classical Sanskrit literature which, though magnificent in partial accom- 
plishment, was not fully equipped for purposes of general criticism. 
The absence of some other literature for comparison — for later Prakrit 
and allied specimens arc mainly derivative — was a serious drawback. 
This will explain partially why their outlook is so limited, and their 
principles and definitions so stereotyped. 

8 E, g. while discussing the question of propriety of the contents 
of a composition, he cites (p, 120) from KumUra-sambliava viii — which 
canto he accepts as Kalidasa's — and severely censures the poet’s manner 
of describing the amours of Hara and Parvatl in terms of ordinary 
dalliance, against the authority of Anandavardhana v;ho defends fp. 137) 
it against the imputation of vulgarity. 
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K§emendra’s other work, Kavi-kan[habharam*, though 
less interesting, is equally remarkable for its refreshingly 
novel treatment. Ksemendra postulates two impulses for the 
attainment of poetic capacity, viz. divine help {divya- 
prayofna) and individual effort (pauruya). The first includes 
prayer, incantation and other heavenly aids ; but from the 
latter standpoint, he classifies three groups of persons'" with 
whom instruction in the art of poetry is concerned, viz. those 
who require little efiort {alpa-prayatna-sddhya). those who 

require great effort (krcc/iro-sad/iyfl). and those in whom all 

effort is fruitless (asSdhya). and sums up by saying that the 
capacity for poetry is vouchsafed only to the fit and few. The 
next chapter discusses with illustrations the question of 
borrowing or plagiarism", a theme which is just touched 
upon in the fourth chapter of the DhvanydJoka'^ but which is 
dealt with extensively by Rijalekhara". Kiemcndra divides 


9 A sketch of this work will be found ia 5 

bharca by J. SchOnbetg (Wien 1884). pp.9f. The five or 

sections of this work deal respectively f V 

attainment of poetry by an unpoetical person f n 

(ii) instruction of the poet already gifted (i/M 
stikingness iccma.Kftn. and the faulU and 

familiarity which a poet should possess with other arts and sciences as 
, a source of charm to his poetry {paricaya<Srutva). 

plagiarists. Vamana appears to be the fi 

Qli.ssific.lion of Artho .cfcr. lo Ihc flOQslion of ,, 

. .. ,0 .P«io.. - = 

unlimited, in spite of the fact that hun intnired poeU may 

Wo,k. for ccmoric. i but .bo ib.ugbB of .»o .ns^'o^^ ' 

bear certain reserablancc. which may ® ^ Pr beiween two 

and ilsrchcction. ‘'"7“ " Resemblance ihould be 

human beings. The first two k 

avoided, hut the third is charming (ui- 1 • • ^ Kulkarni. 

13 Inch.,™. B" * 403411. Eljalelhara 

Sanskrit Writers on Plagiansm m JOi. t merchant that does 

declares that "there is no poet dial is no • jj^umhes without 

not steal, but he who knows bow to hide h 
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poets from this point of view into those who imitate the 
general colour of a poet’s idea {chayopajlvin), those who 
borrow a word or a verse-line (padaka- and pada-upajlvin), or 
an entire poem (sakalopajlvin) and lastly, those who borrow 
from sources considered universally as legitimate {bhuvano- 
pcijivyo, e.g. Vyasa). Then he lays down elaborate rules for 
regulating the life, character and education of the poet. This 
is followed by a discussion of camatkdra or poetic charm, 
without which, we are told, no poetry is possible, and an 
illustration (by means of examples draw from the works of 
various poets) of its tenfold aspect, according as it appeals 
with or without much thought {avicarita-ramatuya or vicarya- 
mana-ramaifiya}'^) , resides in a part or in the whole composi- 
tion, appertains to the sound, the sense or both, or relates to 
the poetic Ggure, to the sentiment, or to the well-known nature 
of the theme. Then we come to the treatment of the ex- 
cellences and defects with reference to the sense {artha), the 
verbal expression {sabda), or the poetic sentiment (rasa) 
involved; and the work is rounded off by indicating the extent 
of knowledge which a poet must possess and giving a long list 
of the arts and sciences in which he must be proficient, which 

is thus set forth: tatra tarka-vydkaraiia-bharata-camkya- 

vatsyayana-bharata-ramdyana-moksopayatmaimna'dhdtuvdda- 

ratnapariksa-vaidyaka-jyolisa~dhanurveda-gaja-turaga-puru?a- 

laksana-dyutendrajala-praklrneyii paricayah kavi-samrajya- 
vyaiijanah. This rapid summary of the contents of this work 

reproach’’. He deals with two kinds of plagiarism, namely, that which 
should be avoided and that which should be adopted. In his opinion, a 
poet may be a creator (Utpadaka) or an adapter (Parivartaka), or a 
coverer up (Acchadaka) or a collector (Sarngrahaka). He who secs 
something new in word and sense and writes up something old may be 
accounted a great poet. RajaSekhara accordingly gives an elaborate 
classiQcation of Artha so far as it is Anya-yoni, Nihnuta-yoni’or A-yoni 
from the point of view of plagiarism. Sec below under Raja^ckhara. 

14 Raja^ckbara attributes a dictum to Udbhata which says that the 
sense may be vicarita-siistha or avicarita-ramatflya, according as it is 
found in the Sastra or the Kavya respectively. See above p. 59, fn 33. 
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Will Show that it hardly puts forward any special claim as a 
work of great theoretic importance, but that its value consists 
not in its substance but in its treatment of practical issues. 
*ts careful and minute illus^atioa of every point by examples 
taken from various poets, with not a little amount of 
knowledge and critical discernment’®. 


( 2 ) 


Arish}i}ia, Amaracandra and Devesvara 
The Kavya'kalpalata-vriti of Arisiipha and Amaracandra 
^nd the Kavi-kalpalaia of Devesvara, written in imitation 
■of that work, need not detain us long. They arc essentially 
treatises on the composition of verses, including a practical 
treatment of prosody and ibetotic. They fuinish tlabotale 
bints on the construction of different metres, os the display 
of word'Skill of various kinds, on jeu de mois and tricks of 
producing double meaning, conundrums, riddles, alliterative 
nnd rhyming verses, and various other devices of verbal 
ingenuity, conciudrng wirti a chapter on the coastcactioa of 
similes and enumeration of parallelisms for the purpose of 
ordinary comparisons. It gives also a list of kavi-samayas 
-or conventions observed by the poets, and states in detail 
what to describe and how to describe it. These decadent 
treatises, therefore, oBet such adventitious aids for ready- 
made poetry, as may— to take a particular point — be afforded, 
for instance, by a modern rhyming dictionary or works of 
similar nature. 

A summary of the main topics dealt with in the Kavya- 
■kalpalata and its Fp/// will make the standpoint clear and give 
an idea of the general scope and nature of such works. The 
first prufana of this work, is zaWtd chaM-s!ddhi (prosody) 


15 For Ksemendra'* sathic 
of Sansk. Lit. CalcuIU 1959, pp. 
1947, pp. 404-410. 


and didactic works see S.K.De, Aspecit 
. 279^ aod ffiji. of Sansk. Lit.. Calcutta 
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and consists of five sections on (i) the construction of the- 
anu?tiibh metre {qnustubh-sasand), (ii) enumeration of the- 
principal metres, shifts in grammatical forms of the verb, 
Prakrit loan-words (where Hemacandra seems to be super- 
ficially quoted), transmutation of one’s own or another poet’s 
ideas into the same or different metres, conversion of one 
metre into another, caesura (yati), the whole section being, 
generally entitled chandobhyasa, (iii) use of expletive particles 
and words for filling up the verse {chandah-puram), such as^ 
srl, sam, sat, drdk, vi, pra etc. (samanya-sabdaka). (iv) argu- 
mentation. pointed sayings, subjects of laudation or vituper- 
ation, interrogations, e.g. in kula-sdstrddi, sva-sastradhyayana- 
pratha etc. {vadd), (v) subjects for descriptive poetry, 
how to describe the king, his ministers, the prince, the army, 
battle and hunting, as well as a city, a village, a garden, a 
lake and so forth ; enumeration of the kavi-samayas (varnya- 
sthiti). The second chapter, called sabda-siddhi treats of 
etymology, derived meanings of compounds, alliteration and 
rhyme in the middle of a verse, with a list of words suitable- 
for this purpose, enumeration of sambandhin expressions 
denoted, indicated and suggested meanings, showing the 
influence of the Dhvani school. The next chapter, entitled 
slesa-siddhi. upon play on words of various kinds, consists of 
the following sections ; (i) composing of words in such a 

way that they can be read differently according as they are 
divided, with a list of slesopayogi words, (ii) a kind of slesa 
occurring in the description of an object by analogies, in 
which the same quality or condition has to be traced in the 
same words or in synonyms, (iii) cases of double meaning, 
produced by homonyms capable of widely different inter- 
pretations, (iv) ambiguity produced by similarity of inflections 
of different origins, (v) surprises of different kinds, such as 
verses in which the same consonant or vowel is repeated in 
each syllable, verses spread out in diagrams to be read in 
different ways, e. g. according to the move of the knight in 
chess etc: — -a subject which is treated in some detail, for 
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instance, in the V idagdha-mukha^mandana of Dharmadasa 
Suri' . The last chapter, called artha-siddhi, is devoted to the 
construction of similes, ellipsis and similar figures, and gives 
long lists of paraHellsms arising from like conditions or attri- 
butes of the objects compared, e g. the lips may be compared 
to the coral, to the bimba fruit or fresh-blown twigs and so 
forth. 

A large part of this (reatmeot is repeated in Ke^ava's 
Alatjikara-Sekhora, as well as in Devefvara’s Kavi'kalpalatd, 
the latter work being, directly modelled on the Kovya-kaJpa- 
lata with considerable plagiarism of passages in exrenso 
These works!, therefore, do not require any separate notice.. 
Kefava’s text (see vol. i, pp. 220-21 above) deals, besides this, 
with the ordinary topics of Poetics, set forth as the views of 
bis master Sauddhodani. but io substance and form it follows 
the views of Mammals. Heisacaodra and the Vaghhafas ; 
it. thus possesses hardly any claim to originality either in 
theory or in treatment. Most of the works of Jaina authors, 
even iocluding those of Hemacaodra and the Vagbhatas, are 
written apparently from the practical standpoint of composing 
a suitable text-book, and they always, in their discussion of 
general principles, incorporate hints on rnafters helpful for the 
practical working out of poetry”. 


( 3 ) 


RSfOsekliara 

Although written itj a fanciful style and hardly presenting 
ooe systematic theory. Rajafekbara’s KSvya-mlmaiTua inay be 
noticed here, inasmuch as It mixes up the topics of kavi-iikiS 
with those of Poetics proper, at the same time giving us a 

somewhat rambling treatment of various extraneous matters. 
16 The subject is dealt with a» eariy as Da^din. Budrata, and the 


PP- H5. 126-135 : If WrVSgPMBp 
38-6S. Both borrow largely from Kjemendra and RSjaSekara. 
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The work is also remarkable for its varied collection of 
different opinions, as well as for the light it throws on the 
literary practices of a certain period. Its views cannot be 
directly connected with any particular school, but it is quite 
possible that its author follows in the main a tradition of 
opinion inherited from his literary ancestors, whom he 
frequently quotes as the Yayavarlyas. 

The origin of Poetics is attributed by Raja^ekhara to the 
Supreme Being and the celestials, and he claims a very high 
position for the discipline, which is regarded as the seventh 
without which the significance of Vedic texts cannot be 
grasped. The self-born Srikantha taught this science to his 
sixty-four will-born disciples, among whom the most vener- 
able was the Kavya-purusa, born of SarasvatT, who figures 
as the nominal hero of this half-allegorical work. As Praja- 
pati set him to promulgate the science to the world, he 
imparted it to his seventeen divine pupils, Sahasraksa and 
others, who embodied it in eighteen separate adhikarams on 
the portions learnt by each". Our author seeks to set forth 
in one book, consisting of eighteen adhikarams, the substance 
of these teachings which were in his time, to some extent, 
lost. If we are to accept this plan of the author, only the 
first adhikarana on kavi-rahasya exists of this ambitious 
work. The Kavya-puru§a, from whom metrical speech first 
began and who stands symbolically for the spirit of poetry, 
is the sou born to the goddess of learning, SarasvatT, as the 
result of her long penance on the Himalayas. In order to 
keep the boy company, Sasasvatl creates Sahitya-vidya as 
his bride who follows him and wins him over. On this slight 
conceit the book proceeds to set forth its peculiar doctrines, 
including in its desultory scope various literary remarks and 
dogmas, as well as topics like general geography, conventions 
observed by poets, a disquisition on the seasons, an account 
of kavi-go^lhl and other relevant and irrelevant subjects. 


18 See vol, i, pp. 1-2. 
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The work begins (ch. ii) by dividing literature (vahmaya) 

into idilrfl (both human and revealed) on the one hand, and 

kavya, on the other. It enumerates the diSernt Sastras and 
dehnes their nature and form, including under the revealed 
Sastras the Vedas, the Upanijads. and the six angas (the 
Yayavariyas taking Alamkara-iasira as the seventh), and 
comprehending under human Astras the Puranas. 
Anvik§iki. the two Mimamsas and the Smrtis. It en 
mentions fourteen (or eighteen) vidya-sihanas. bringing under 
it several technical and philosophical disciplines. The tnean- 

ings of xbQWtQSsr.tra.vrtii.bhajya.samiks3, Ma. pa^a. 
kdrika and vurttika. which are the different forms or styles of 
.he Sa,.ra., are .hen explained. 
mological definition of sahitya-vidyd^ . Th . 
CSon (ch.lii, Oh .he 0 

au.hor goes Oh .0 deal (ch. i.) wi.b .he “ 

Phpils .0 whom a khowledge ol .he aceece c n 
via ihdddima, and It” Z 

be agaio artyalhH-bucUht and dnrtii (-oj.lc ima- 

connexioh .he force of ihWi The 

ginarlonl. v^n.pn,,/ (cuUnre) and “ 

Yayavariyas .hink .ha. iakll is ,hat the 

gives rise to pro.. MS and (nW„aM) is also 

aid of concentration (samd ) , enfold aspect, accord- 

re,hired. The prn.jhhd- may 

ihgasitiscteal.ve(knrny.lrn J adventitious 

Theereaiive and poets 

(oMryo) or acquired by inslin and mpa- 

are accordingly ‘‘““I®' . “[“ nllv {bmukam) is dislinguish- 
desika. The d.sei.m.nal.vefae 

ed from the poelic (‘“«'™]- ^ possess the faeully but 
dicontented' {arocakimh. w. tbos' » 

19 See above pi 37, fn 5' _ „tha-sSttham olamlSra-ianuairt, 

20 Defined asi 
nratibhS. 
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require to be guided), ‘those feeding on grass’ {satrmbhyava- 
harinah, i.e„ vulgar persons absolutely devoid of the faculty-*), 
‘the envious’ (matsarinah) and lastly, ‘the really discerning’ 
{tattvabhinivesimh) who are rare. 

In the next chapter (ch. v) we have elaborate classifications 
of the poet from different points of vievv. Poets may be group- 
ed generally into three classes, the saslra-kavi, the kavya kavi 
and the ubhaya-kavi. The sasira-kavi may either compose 
the sastra, or produce A'di'ya-effect in the §astra or sastra-c^cct 
in the Kavya. The kdvya-kavi is classified elaborately, if not 
very logically, into eight groups, viz. racand-kavi, sabda-kavi, 
artha-kavi, alamkdra-kavi, nkti-kavi, rasa-kavi, mdrga-kavi, 
and sdstrdrtha-kavi. Then we have an enumeration of ten 
grades of apprenticeship through which a poet has to pass 
until he becomes a kavUrdja. which is indeed not the highest 
distinction but which, according to Raja^ekhara who was 
himself so designated, indicates a status even higher than that 
of a mahdkavL Elsewhere in ch. x, he gives an account of 
the test or literary examination of poets for such honour and 
recognition, in which the successful poet was conveyed in a 
special chariot and crowned with a fillet ipaffa-bandha). He 
speaks also of purity of body, speech and thought necessary 
for a poet, and describes the house of the poet, his attendants, 
his v/riting materials, the division of his whole day into 
eight parts and duties appropriate thereto. The chapter 
under discussion concludes with a reference to the theory of 
pdka^-, of which as many as nine varieties, named after the 
taste of different fruits, are mentioned. 

The next chapter (ch. vi) deals with the word and the sen- 
tence, and their functions grammatical, logical or otherwise. In 
this connexion Rajasekhara states that a sentence possessing the 
literary excellences (gunas) and embellished by poetic figures 
(alamkdras) constitutes poetry {gitmvad alainkrtam ca vdkyam 


21 Cf Vamana 1. 2. 1-3. 

22 See above pp. 240-42. 
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era kSvyam. p. 24). If any deSnits concfusion can be drawn 
from this statement. Raiafekhaia. in general theory, appears 
to recognise ta'citly the position of the Riti school ; for m this 
sentence he reproduces Vamana’s wcll-tnown dictum (iovjn- 
Sabdo’ya'm gimalamklra-samskjmyoh sahdanhaym vartale. 
on i. 1 1)'. This is supported also by the apparent disfavour 

he shows towards the view of Udbhata and Rudrata. as wel 

as by the marked partiality attached to the opinions of 
Maigala and Vamana, whose classification of Rili is accepted 
on p 31. It is true that his school lays special stress also on 
Rasa-, and like most writers coming after Anandavard^m 

Raiaiekhara does not fail to Rasa mto prom 

This makes it difficult to take bis work “ f amed defin u y 

lor any particular system. But it is clear that b ympa b'« 
■ally hta with the older Rlti Ih^gh S 

wlih the new school of “andavardbana who, tough cited 

at p. 16. does not appear to have r"®’'"’" tradition ' which 

It is probable that he is following some old haddi 

stands apart from 'ueT cuirenls of thought and 

things in common with the olocr 

°'‘^°e'rest of the work. Ms 'g»er“ 1 

character, does not throw ^ comes neat, 

view ol Poetics. The seve having reference to 

Jinalyses modes of speech on a ^ocicincs. into bTabma. 

the promulgation of '!jj® 5 Ktarian subdivisions ; and 

inivo and yaismva. with toir vj„a„aii, „e have 

after a brief mention of to tore „a,i]„ds of reading or 

some, remarks on Kakn an iacijentally discussing 

pronunciation J"' ,a„.u 3 Ee and style of gods, 

the question of appropna a d 45 

JU„ -yuitah. na nirasasya p- 

33 E.g.iioi'iiriuiiralae™!''*^ ’ He says 

24 Rsiaiekhara's “‘.a,,-, waaderiass ‘““s!' , 

-that on accouot of the S meaiselvei. the iwportaa 

•countries, different poetic f«iM ^ vamana. 

among them being the three Rlu» n.«uoned y 
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Apsarasas, Pis'acas etc. The eighth chapter enumerates the- 
sources or auxiliaries of poetry ikavya-yonayah), already 
referred to by Bhamaha (i. 9) and Vamana (i. 3), such as tho 
scriptures, the law-books, the epics, the Puranas etc., and 
gives a long list of arts and sciences, as well as philosophical 
systems, which contribute to the content of poetry"'. The 
next chapter (ch. ix) is concerned with the possible themes of 
poetry, topically referred to by Anandavardhana (p. 146), 
according as it deals with incidents and personages, human^ 
divine, or pertaining to the lower world {patala), by them- 
selves or in different combinations. But he adds that the 
subject-matter must be rasavat. The tenth chapter speaks- 
of the conduct of a poet, his household and surroundings, his 
daily duties and routine of work ; it then proceeds to speak 
of the king who patronises him, and one of whose duties is to 
call assemblies of poets and scholars. Two very interesting 
chapters (xi-xii) follow on the elaborate"' classiQcation of the 
different shades of borrowing or plagiarism (Jiarand). with^ 
reference respectively to borrowing of words and borrowing 

25 These arc : iruti, smfti, itihUsa, pttrana, pramuna-vidya, sainaya- 
vidya, raja-siddlianta-trayl {artha-iastra, nafya-iastra and kuma-iSstra), 
loka, viracanS {. = kavi-matu^a-nirmitam katha-tantrani artUa'mUtram vti), 
and praklrnaka (miscellaneous, like haslHik^a, ratna-parlk.^S, dhaniir- 
reda etc.). In ch. x. he speaks of (i) kavya-vidyas, viz. nurna-dhalii' 
parayana (=grammar), abhidliSna-koia (lexicon), chando-viciti (prosody) 
and alamkara (poetics), (ii) sixty-four kalas, called iipavidyas (accessory 
studies) and (iii) kavya-matarah, viz. kavi-samnidhi, dcia-vartta, 
vidagdha-vada, loka-yutru, vidvad-gojfhl, and purUtana-kavi-nibandha. 

26 Hemacandra (pp, 8f) and Vagbhata (pp. 12f) plagiarise and 
reproduce this portion of Rajasekhara’s treatment and draw also partly 
upon Ksemendra (sec above p. 287f). On these passages, sec F. W. 
■niomas in Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, pp. 379-383). To- 
Anandavardhana’s classification of three kinds of resemblance which 
may be found in two poets (sec above p. 287 fn 12) these writers add a 
fourth kind, viz. “foreign-city-entrance” likeness {parapura-praveia- 
pratimata), i. e. where there is substantial identity, but the garnishing 
is widely different. And of these four kinds, the superiority is in the- 
ascending order. 
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oI ideas. A verse is cited towards the end which says that 
tre is hardly any poet who — no. 'steaV from others 
hue the best of stealing is cleverly conceahng the 
mere reflection or copying of ideas is 

ideas, as well as restates what IS old . The nex p 

; 1 ii),\herefo,e. details thirty-two^ffe- 

plagiarism or literary ”f\Wassumed some im- 

advantage (a_ question which ““f .^,5i„,t„eiotetest- 
portanceinRajaSekharastimel. examples drawn 

ing chapters being discussion is followed 

from the woris of various p • established poetic 

h, three chapters (ch. “^u.trie.,, « 

conventions as about intangible things (e-g. 

plants, flowers etc., as jhere are two 

a smile should always be ^iesa.ymsg(‘) and 

more chap.ers (ch. — ”XSy^h^^ 
the seasons (kitO'VibhSga) P products 

the countries, rivers ^ 'eomplexion of various 

peculiar to each “escribing the winds, flowets and 

birds, and actions appr p . „ chapters of the Kut ju 

This bate 3„dsetuallypnblished. w ll 

mimStma. so far as it B ^ „£ content falls, stiict y 

mate it clear that neailyth'w'j „l,ose 

speaking, outside the , , teen hardly touched upon. 

eLventiuual topics '‘f'^Ujects dealt with by 
At the same time. , iot elaberately dealt 

Rajafcthaia have been reletted to. 

. • ^«»3sivacaufom!8‘i‘‘''‘^bl 

27 nSsty acaurah kavria „igabiiu'»ll 

.» vi.a 

28 SMmhoUm y«b an .« ni-mouW 

ullikhet klmcana prScya.. 
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with, by even orthodox writers like Vamana ; and the unique 
evidence of the comparatively early work of Raja^ekhara 
•on this topic, written ostensibly in conformity with some old 
tradition, will go to support the hypothesis that sahiiya or 
the art of poetry originally included in its comprehensive 
scope all such varied literary topics, until there was a gradual 
branching off of kavi-sik?a as an allied but separate discipline, 
■and a limiting of the Sastra itself to the discussion of more 
or less general principles. In themselves, however, these 
topics are extremely interesting and throw a great deal of 
light on some of the literary aspects of classical Sanskrit 
Poetry and its practice. They are made all the more delight- 
ful reading by Raja^ekhara’s concise but easy and picturesque 
style, especially as it is enriched by judiciously selected and 
varied illustrations, very unlike the conventional illustrations 
•one meets with in an ordinary text-book on Poetics. 
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Vol. n 

a substantive reference to an j d„ote pages. 

■persons, vtorlts or subjects mdtcatcdjbejg^,^^ 

Ld references to footnotes a ,. 

Occasional references to voi. g .ue figure; 

He follotviag abbreviattons Abb=Abbi- 

Agp=Agnipnrana; , Eh N=Bbatta 

pavagupta; Bb=Et.atata pad- 

VBl=.'be’'oWer • Vid=W<lb=» 1 Vrn= 

^rd;SrSabb=SidsabbOP«3. p,ahh 


ubbatga-Slesadd 

abbava-vadiB. . j 53. 

..S=5S 

a means of g ^aad 


in relation to vyaBjanS 
, 50 t ; DirgbavySpSia- 
j* » «n 1 52f ; as basis of 
vadiDS on 15" 

,i»a. tsitBny“-P”“'''ff 
dhvanil60.321-2:PO»“f- 
redbyBbNm; 

gs as particular forms » 
,88 -admitted by AgpJOl 

“’’"Isef distingnisbed from 

vyafigyattha 153 


. “gr-Ueomprebcnd J^avagn^ti on. the obj^em 

■ 136 ■; as or''”'^. of poetry ^ 

Jserent schools IS-"' 
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or sakti 42 ; on rltis and 
vrttis 105 ; comments on 
Bha’s vakrokti lOO*’; inter- 
prets Dandin’s idea of 
rasa 111-12 ; influence of 
Bh N on 127 ; maintains 
essentiality of rasa in 
poetry and in drama 128, 
166, 176, 224 ; criticises 
Bh N’s theory of rasa 
130 ; his theory of rasa- 
bhivyakti (vyakti-vada) 21, 
131f, 135. 16P, 166, 177f ; 
on previous existence of 
dhvani-theory 144 ; on the 
relation of indicated and 
suggested senses 153-54 ; 
defines citra-kavya 158* ; 
importance of his exposi- 
tion of dhvani-theory 176, 
179 ; influence of his 
theories of rasa 166, 259 
abhinaya, vacika 17 ; aharya 
278*: three kinds of 20. 278 
abhineyartha, drama, 44, 
See rupaka 

abhiplutartha, a do§a in Bh 9 
abhimana, a lak§ana, 249 
abhimukha (rasa) 263* 
abhisamdhita (nayika). See 
kalahantarita 
abhisarika (nayika) 271 
abhivyakti (of rasa). Abh’s 
(q. v) theory of ; synony- 
mous with carvana (q. v ) 
136 


abhivyakti, a fig, in Agp 205 
abhiyoga. See abhyasa 
abhyasa, poetical exercise or 
practice 42-43, 293 ; same 
as D’s abhiyoga 42 
acala-sthiti or aprthak-sthiti 
or asthiratva, of figs in 
relation to rasa 169*. 227 
actor, when he is an appre- 
ciator of rasa 265 
Acyuta Raya and his work 
Sahitya sara 247 
adbhuta (rasa), implied in 
Bh’s udara 15*; emphasis- 
ed by Narayana 263 ; its. 
presiding deity 274* 
adhikopama 210 
adhira (nayika) 270 
adhyavasaya, complete super- 
imposition, as basis of 
classification of figs 73 
Aesthetics, involved in Poetics- 
49*. 285* 

aesthetic pleasure. See plea- 
sure 

aesthetic attitude, distin- 
guished from the philoso- 
phic and the natural, 126, 
136f, 137* 

Agni-purana, treatment of 
yamaka in 7* ; its 
definition of udara 15* ; 
its classification of riti and 
guna 104, 202-4 ; school 
of opinion represented by 
180, 200-1 ; nature and 
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-scope of the alamkara chapters 
in 201. 204f ; features common 
■with Bhoja’s work 20if ; ig- 
nores dhvani 201 ; unorthodox 
standpoint and spirit of 
eclecticism in 201f, 205f ; its 
treatment of rasa 202 ; its 
•classihcatioD of figs 204f : 
accepts nine rasas 27S, but 
emphasises ^rngara 202; its 
-treatment of riti and guna 
202f ; first admits ^abdartha- 
gunas 204 ; its borrowings 
from older sources 201f. 2CS ; 
first admits ubhai'alaipkSra 
72, 205 

agramyatva, in D’s madhutya 
80. no, III*. See 
gfamyatva 

.abdrya, a kind of abhioaya 
278* 

ahSrya-buddhi (pupil) 293 
aksara-dambara, of the Gau- 

- ’ das 75 

.ak§ata-sarnha{i. a laksana. 

> 249 

.Alaitikata, doctrine or system 
of 25-26 ; no particular 
theory in Bh 32 ; why so 
called 32-33 ; contempor- 
aneous with dramaturge 
Rasa systems 33 ; earliest 
known exponents of 38 ; 

' .coextensive with the origi- 

- oal standpoint of . the 
‘ discipline itself 33, 213 ; 


its position explained 33- 
34, 213f; Bhanotits ori- 
ginator 38; Ud as its expo- 
nent 54f ; Rdt’s relation to 
it59f; its decline connect- 
ed with the rise of riti- 
system 66 ; D’s relation to 
it 66-67, 75-76. 78 ; its 
external theory of embel- 
lishment not accepted 
fully 67 ; influence on later 
systems 68 ; compared to 
rlti-doctrinc 102f ; not 
coextensive with rhetoric 
74, 189* ; developed by 
Knt (q. V), Rk (q. v) and 
others 

alainkbra, as a term applied 
to the discipline i. 4f, 
J2f,]5*; 32f,67 

alaipkSra, in the general sense 
of beauty or embellish- 
ment 82-83, 99 

alamkara. poetic figure, as a 
technical term unknown 
in early lit. 2 ; its limited 
sense and number in Bh 
2. 3, 5-7 ; not defined fay 
Bha 26. but its prominence 
in his system 32, 46, 52 ; 
conclusions re develop- 
ment of the discipline 
drawn from'the treatment 
of Bh and BhS 27f ; 
Bhajirs treatment of SC- 
SI ; the discipline itself 
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takes its name from 33-34; 
in Ud 54f ; in Rdt 
60, 61. 63f. 115. 116; in D 
66-67, 78, 84f ; its wider 
sense in D 67, 82-83 ; not 
distinguished from guna 
in Bha, D and Ud 58, 
66-67, 82-83f ; sharply 

distinguished from guna 
by Vm 99f ; its existence 
justified in poetry by Vm 
100 ; its place in dhvani- 
system 67, 158, 169-171, 
173, 187-88 ; Knt’s theory 
of I85f ; as an aspect of 
and coextensive with 
vakrokti (q. v.) 51-52, 49*; 
significance of, justified 
by its vaicitrya (q. v.) due 
to kavipratibha (q. v.) 74, 
185f, 188f, 217. 228, 230f. 
231, 257 ; included in citra- 
kavya 158, 188 ; its relation 
to rasa 169-70, 219 ; its 
importance recognised in 
later systems 68f, 169f, 
216-17 ; process of its 
multiplication 63. 68. 72- 
73, illustrated by an exam- 
ple 68f ; difierence of opin- 
ion on the nature and 
scope of individual 'figs 
70f, the subject not fully 
treated 10* ; classification 
into subvarieties72f; works 
entirely devoted to 71-73. 


249, 251 ; in Agp 204 ; in 
Bhoja 206, 210 ; in Mmt 
221 ; in Vis 227 ; in He 
243*; in Jayadeva 249 aiid 
Appayya 251; in Jg 253, 
257-58 

alamkara-dhvani, 129, 163, 

173, 177f; not conveyed by 
abhidha 152 ; included in 
samlak?ya-krama-vyaugya 
161 ; in dipaka 162 ; its 
place in a complete sche- 
me of dhvani 163-64 ; re- 
solves ultimately into rasa- 
dhvani 166, 177-78 ; can be 
vacya as well as anumeya 
195-6 ; Vis on 224 
alarnkara-dosa 89* 
Alamkara-kaustubha 251 
Alarnkara-manjarl 229 
alamkara-mukha (rasa) 263* 
Alamkara-samgraha 54. Sen,. 
Udbhata 

Alamkara-sarvasva 228. See- 
Ruyyaka 

Alamkara-sastra. See Sanskrit 
Poetics 

alainkara-sutras 2 
Alarnkara-sekhara 242, 291 

alamkriya, used in the sense 
of alamkara 83-84 
alaukika, supernormal or dis- 
interested, an attribute of 
the relish of rasa 125. 130, 
132 and fn. 137, 254. 259; 
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essential to poetry 255 
See lokottara 

Amaracandra. See Atisiinha 
anaucitya. See aucitya 
anibaddha (kavya) 76* 
antarafiga (or arlha*vi;aya) 
aucitya 199*, 282 
antarbb^va*vadm S3 
anubaddba or aouvamiya 
^iakas i. 25. 26-27 
anubbava, a kind of know- 
ledge 125 ; as a means of 
establishins vicchitti 258 
anubbava, factor of rasa. 17 ; 
explained by 6b 20f ; re- 
cognised by Ud 56, 114; 
the term not used by Bba 
109 ; defined by later 
writers 274 

anukarya (or utpSdya). rasa 
as 118 ■ 

anukQla (nayaka) 269 
anumana, logical iofeteoce, 
canaot coiapiebend rasa 
136, 197f; Mbh’s theory 
of l95f; how comprehends 
dbvani 196f 

anum2ha, a fig, includes fig 
' hecti in D 65 : distinguish- 
ed from logical anumana 
231' ' 

anumana-tbeory (or aoumiti- 
vada) re'' vyafijana-vfUi, 
repudiated by "Any 356f ; 
as set forth by Mbb’ 156. 
180. 195f ; re rasa, as held 


by Safikuka 1 19f 
anumeya artha, inferable 
meaning, 156, 195f 
anupalabdbi, non-cognition, 
as applied to the inference 
of dhvani 197 

anuprasa, alliteration. 7* ; 
distinguished from yamaka 
27* ; in Ud 55 ; in Rdt 
62, 64 ; in Bfio/a 80* ; in 
Vm 101 

anvaya, logical connexion. 
149,153 

anvaya-vyatireka. a principle 
of distinguishing figs of 
sound and sense 72. 233 
asvitSbbidbSna-vadins 149 
anyadlya (nByikS). See para- 
klyS 

aoySrtba, a do$a. 10 
aoyatbS-buddhi (pupil) 293 
apabhraip^B (kSvya) 44, 77 
apabetu, a doja, 82* 
apahaava, concealment, basi^ 
of classifying figs 74 
apahnuti. a fig, 69 ; defined 
by D, Vm and others lOIf 
apakrama, a do$a, 10 
apavarga (Samkhya) 126 
apartha, a do$3. 9 
Appayya Drkjifa, accepts 
Rt's doctrine of alainfcara 
232 ; bis three works 251 i 
crUicised by Jg 253 
aprasiddbi, an upami-dosa, 65 
aprastuta-prafamsa a fig, 52 
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apratita, a do$a, 88* 
ardhabhrama, a fig, 85 
Arisimha and his commentator 
Araaracandra, their Kavya- 
kalpalata and Vrtti 289 ; 
indebtedness of Devesvara 
to 289, 291 
arocakin 293 

artha, sense or idea, its differ- 
ent forms 150*, 157 *; as 
a ground of inference 196 
artha-do§a 88* 

artha-dusta. a dosa, in Bha 
11, called aslllatva by 
later writers 

artha-guna, Bh’s gunas mostly 
16 ; clearly distinguished 
from sabda-guna by Vm 
15, 82, 93 ; implied by D 
82 ; Vm’s scheme of 94f, 
criticised as useless by 
Mmt 169, 220® ; in Agp 
203 ; in Bhoja 209 
artha-hina, a dosa, 9 
artha-paka. See paka 
artha-rasa, in D 111* 
artha-slesa 38, 56. 64, 233 
arthavyakti, a guna in Bh 
14 ; in D 80. 81. 82 ; in 
Vm 15*. 95 ; equivalent 
to D’s svabhavokti 15*, 
95, 97 ; of older writers, 
comprehended by Mmt’s 
prasada 172, 219* ; in 
Vin 238 

artha-vyapara 146 


arthalamkara, distinguished 
from sabdalamkara 7, 27*, 
37, 61-62 ; reason of this 
distinction 72 ; in Rdt 
62 ; number of, subject to 
fluctuation 73 ; classifica- 
tion 73f ; in D 85f ; in Vm 
101 ; in Agp 204f ; in 
Bhoja 210 ; in Mmt 221 
arthantara, a do§a, in Bh 8 ; 
possibly same as vacya- 
vacana (q. v,) and includes 
svasabda-vacyata of rasa 
(q. V.) 8* 

arthantaranyasa, a fig, in Bha 
28 ; in Agp 204 
arthantara-samkramita-vacya 
(dhvani) 191, 256 
artistic expression, theory of 
49 ; artistic attitude 137* 
aslllatva 11. See gramyatva 
asambaddha, a dosa, 88* 
asambhava, an upama-dosa 
65 

asamlaksya-krama vyangya, 
161 ; its function in sug- 
gesting rasa 161, 192, 218 : 
why so called 162 ; its 
sphere distinguished from 
that of fig rasavat 192-93 ; 
Mbh’s explanation of 196 
asam artha, a dosa, 88 * 
asadharanopama 86 
atimatra, a do§a, 88 * 
atisaya, involved in vakrokti 
50-5,1,187. See atis'ayokti 
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ati^aya. elevatedness, a basis 
of classifying figs in 
62,73 ; a fig in Agp 204 
atiiayokti.a fig. involved in 
other figs 50-57, 85, 163 ; 
identified in substance 


aupadeiika (poet) 293 
Aupakayaoa 38 
aupamya. comparison, as a 
basis of classification of 
figs in Rdt 62. 73 ; in 
Vm 62*. 73. 101 ; in Rk 


with vakrokti by Bha and 
KntSO, 163 : lokottaratva a 

(q. V.) implied in it 51-2; a 

in Ud 55 ; in Bhoja 210 / 

atyukti. opposite of kanti-guna t 

in D 81. 87 ^ 

atyanta-tiraskrta-vSeya ‘ 

(dhvani) 191, 256 
aucitya. a 'fig, in Agp 205; 

an excellence in * Knt 191 
aucitya. theory of. anticipated 
by Bh 284; based on Dhk’s 
dictum 199. 281. 284 ; in 
irelalion to do§a esp. rasa- 
■dosa 88V 282 ; Rdt’s use 
of the term 115* ; in rela- 
tion to sainghatana (q- v.) 
165 ; Mbh’s treatment of 
199*. 282 : in Ks 282. 
283 : aspects of 283-85 : 
-defined by Ks 284 ; equiva- 
lent to sahrdayatva and 
incapable of formal treat- 
ment 285 

Aucitya-vicara-carca 282, 283. 

See Kfemendra 
Audbhata 33*. 98 
-audatya, a gu^ia. Sec udata 
4iudarya. an excellence of the 
- hero 271 


73 

aupaoayika (lasa) 263* 
aufjitya, a guna, 239 
Avantisundari on paka 241 
avasara. a fig. 63* 
avacaka. a do^a. 10 
avicarita-ramaniya (artha) 59*. 
288 

avidyS (philosophical) 136 
avivak 5 »a'vacya dhvanj. bas- 
ed on laWsana (laksat>a* 
mQla) and includes meta- 
phorical expression 160 
ayoga (ijftgara) 269* 
ayoktimat. a doja, 11 
Abhira 77* 
abbyaniara guna 209 

abhyasika (poet) 263 

agan.a.virodbi.adosa 10 

alatk^S. expectancy oi word, 

9 fa 25. 149 , 

I ak 5 epa.a 6 g. 28 -.diae.caceot 

! opinion re iu x“P= 
nature 70-71. 101 
akbyana 76 ft 4 

’■ »ya,ild.di,.inguMedfrom 
l:atba(q-v.)44f. .6 
, 3nanda40.l35.l36 
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lOSfn, 167-68 ; his familia- 
rity with the views of Bh, 
Bha and Vm 19f. 145 ; his 
influence in later schools 
145, 175 ; on the relation 
of laksya to vyangya artha 
154 ; defines citra-kavya 
158-59, 171 ; exposition of 
rasa 18f, 46*, 23. 174-75, 
177f ; on three kinds of 
suggestion 157f ; on guna 
and alarnkara in relation to 
rasa 16, 168, 169 ; on figs 
devoid of suggestion 171 ; 
accepts three gunas 171 ; 
on plagiarism 287* 
aropita-^abda-vyapara 146 
asTh 5* 

a^rayasrayi-bhava, as a prin- 
ciple of distinguishing 
figures of sound and sense 
72f. 233 

asvada, relish (of rasa), 21, 
131, 139 and fn, 260f 
avantika (riti) 104, 265 • 
avrtti, a fig, 86 

bahirahga (or sabda-visaya) 
aucitya 199*, 282 
badhayat, a dosa, 88*' 
bahya. guna, 209 
bhadra, a vrtti, 64 
bhakti, used for laksana (q.v.) 
154 ; the theory that dhvani 
is bhakta ]54f, 192, 199 
bhakti. as rasa 276*. 267 ; as 
bhava 279* 


bhangl, bhafigi-bhaniti, in- 
volved in vakrokti (q.v.) 
52. 185, 186 

bhaniti or “prakara, or “vise.sa,- 
involved in vicchilti or 
vakrokti 185, 186, 232 
Bharata, his views on Poetics- 
in his Natya-sastra If ; on 
kavya 3 fn 5 ; on lak§ana 
4f ; on figs 5-7 ; on do.sa 
7f ; on guna 11-16 j on rasa 
17f ; his sutra on rasa 
differently interpreted and 
giving rise to divergent 
theories 20f, 21,108,117, 
118. 120, 130 ; on bhava 
20-21, 278 ; accepts eight 
rasas 23, 275 ; on the 
function of the drama- 
- tic art 39* ; his ten. 
gunas ultimately reduced, 
to three 176 (see guna) ; 
his treatment of Poetics 
compared to that pf Bha 
25f ; influence of 16, 19f,. 
127, 260 
Bharlrraitra 147 
Bhatja-mata i. 37 
Bhatla Nayaka. See Nayaka 
Bhatta Tauta. See Tauta 
Bhafti 6*. 7*, 30-31 
bhayanaka as rasa 132* 
bhakta (lak.sanika). See 
bhakti 

Bhamaha, ignores drama-, 
turgy and Rasa 2 ; on asih 
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5* on do§a 9-11,46 ; on 
riti and guna 16, 45-6. 79*; 
on figs 27f, 46 ; pfacljcaJ 
character of his treatment 
of rhetorical categories 39, 
47 ; his idea of vaktokti 
Cq. V ) 47f. 48f. 185 ; first 
definite scheme of Poetics 
in 32f ; his general idea of 
poetry 37; onfigs of sound 
and sense 37 •, on the pur- 
pose of poetry 39f ^ on 
the sources of poetry and 
equipment of the poet 
4U ; on praiibba 41 ; 
contents of his work 44f ; 
his classification of kSvya 
44 ; his indifference to 
rIti and guna (q. v.) 45-46 ; 
on vaiduibha and gauda 
kavya 46, 75. 79* ; on 
rasa 52, 108-9 ; on dhvaoi 
52f, 229 : his relation to 
Ud and KnC 34f. 187. to 
Rdt 65-66. to D 76 
Bhamalia-vivatana 68 
Bbaroahalainkara or Kavya- 
latnkara of Bhamaba 32f 
bhana 270' 271* 

Bhanudatta, his works On 
rasa and their contents 
266 ; on hhava 278 ; his 
peculiar classification of 
/asa 262*, admUs ifogara 
as principal : accepts maya 
as rasa 276* 


bhava, a fig, in Rdt 60*, 63* ; 

Ud’s view on 60* 
bbava, feeling or emotion, as 
the basis of rasa 20, 21, 
24'. 278 ; recognised by 
Ud 56 ; in later writers 
278-79 ; distinguished from 
rasabbasa 279 

bhava, an excellence of the 
heroine. 272 
bh&va-dhvani 256 
bbavakatva (or rasa-bhavana), 
postulated by Bh N 123-24 
183, 184 Its deiivatioQ 
124 ; Abh on 130-31.133 
Blmva-prakSfa 26n. See 
SaradSianaya 
bbava-mukha (rasa) 263* 
bbSvayitrf (pralibbS) 293 
bhSvika, a fig. 47 fn 22, 50* ; 

excluded by Vm 101 
bhavika. a guna. 239 
bbavotpaiti, bhava-jabalata 
and bbSva-saindbi, aspects 
of bhSva, defined 280 ; 
sot expressly mentioned 
by Bb 280 ; included in 
fig urjasvin by Ud 280 : 
definitely established in 
Rdt and Dhk 280 
bhinna-vfila, a do$a.in Bba 10 
bbinnartba. a do;a, ioBb 9 
Bhoja on Upamaca i. 11 ; on 
yamaka 7*; on the pur- 
pose of poetry 39 ; on riti 
104,210 ; school of opinion 
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followed by 180, 200-01, 
206-7 ; borrowings by 

206f ; nature and object 
of his work 206-7 ; deve- 
lops Agp’s definition of 
poetry 208 ; gives pro- 
minence to rasa, but 

accepts srngara as the 
only rasa 202, 209, 276 ; 
his relation to utpatti- 
vadins 208 ; ignores dhvani 
206, mentions twelve rasas 
209, 275, 276, TIT ; his 
classification of gunas 
209-10; apparent emphasis 
laid on guna 208f ; his 

praudhi-guna equivalent 
to paka 241 ; on rasa- 
bhasa 279-80 ; value of 
his work 211 

bhojakatva (or bhoga), enjoy- 
ment of rasa, postulated 
by Bh N 123-5, 183 ; Abh 
on 131 ; a term denoting 
the aesthetic attitude 137*, 
260 ; mental activity 
involved in 220*, 262 ; idea 
of, admitted in Samkhya 
126 

bhukti-vada. See Bhafta 
Nayaka 

bibhatsa, as a rasa 132* 

body of poetry. See kavya- 
sarira 

brahmasvada, likened to rasa- 
svada 125, 136, 261 


buddhi (philosophical) 126 
buddhimat (pupil) 293 
Candrika, on Dhvanyaloka 
181* 

camatkara. involved in rasa 
137*. 253, 263 ; involved 
in vakrokti 187, 232 ; as 
an element of alarnkara 
257 ; as explained by Jg 
253 ; as the foundation 
of aucitya 284 ; its tenfold 
aspect as the basis of 
poetry 288 

carvana (of rasa)- 21*. 131, 
136, 137, 260 

caturvarga, as the aim of 
poetry 40, 115 

carutva, used for vicchitti 
(q.v) 42. 230, 232. 257 
cit-svabhava (samvit) 126,136 
citra or citra-bandha, a class 
of fig, in Rdt and D 61, 
62, 84*. in Agp 204* ; not 
mentioned by Bh, Bha or 
Ud 64 ; Magha on 64, 85*. 
Mmt on 64 ; discredited in 
later times in theory 85* ; 
specialised works on 85* ; 
its relation to citra-kavya 
(q.v.) 85* 

citra-kavya 85* ; explained 
158-59; includes figs devoid 
of suggestion 158, 163, 171, 
188 ; Rudrata on citra 61, 
85 ; not poetry but an 
imitation thereof 159, 164 ; 
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' sullercd by Mmt but rejec* 
led by Vis 158*. 225 ; why 
admitted by Anv 159 ; the 
exclusive province of Rk*s 
work 229 ; Jg on 255 
Citra-rarmSinsa 232 
Citramimamsa-khandana 253 
citra-iuraga-nyaya 120 
Citraflgada 38 
Critic, the. See sahrdaya 
Criticism, in Sanskrit, its 
comparative rarity and its 
limitations 285* ; in Ks 
285*86 

curpa (prose) 13*. 76* . 
chayS 204* 
chekinuprasa SS 
dak^ipa (sSyaka) 269 
Oapdtn, ignores dramaturgy 
• 2 ; on lak|ai:ias4. 315* ; on 

4* ; on do$a and gupa 
8. 9* 13*. 14* 15* 25. 26. 
27*. 28. 29, 30. 86f ; on 
kavya-^arlra 34-5 ; on the 
purposes of poetry 39 ; on 
pratibha 41*. intermediate 
position between Rlti and 
Alattikara schools 66, 75- 
■ ■ 76. but allies himself with 
the latter 76 ; bis agree- 
ments and differences with 
Bhamaha 76f ; his classifi- 
cation of poetry 76 ; his 
theory of riii and gnna 
78f ; bis classification of 
gupas 79f ; on figs 82f.84f ; 


on the distinction between 
guna and alamkara 83f ; 
on rasa IlOf ; rasa in his 
madhurya-guna IlOf ; rasa 
as an ejement of certain 
figs lllf ; his idea of rasa 
similar to that of Lollata 
(q.v.) 112 ; indebtedness 
of Agp and Bhoja to 202, 
203,204.205 ; his altitude 
towards dhvani 229 
Daia-fiipaka 2. 260 
dasya. See prlli 
Denotation or denoted (con- 
ventional) sense. See abhi- 

dha 

de5a-bh3?3 77* 
deia-virodhi. a do$3, 10 
defya. a do$a, 88* 

DeveSvara. his Kavikalpalata 
289 : its scope and its 
borrowings 291 
DhanaSjaya and Dhanika, on 
lakjanas 4. 251* ; Yin’s 
indebtedness to 237 ; on 
ianta as rasa 276f ; on the 
nature and function of 
rasa 260-61 ; his classifica- 
tion of ^rfigara 269* 
Dbarmadusa Suri 85*. 291 
dhvanana. a name for sugges- 
tion 157 

dhvani, use for sphofa 143/ ; 
Meat’s definition of ,143, 
218 ; accepted by most 
posl-dhvaai writers 145 ; ’ 
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used synonymously with 
vyaugyartha (q. v.) 150*; 
etymology of 150*; promi- 
nent in dhvani-kavya (q.v.) 
157 ; Kuntaka on 191f ; 
accepted by Vis 225f, by 
Rk 229, by Vid 235f. by Jg 
255f 

Dhvanikara The, follows an 
earlier tradition 139-40 ; 
salirdaya as his name or 
title 141* ; his knowledge 
of some theories of rasa, 
riti and alamkara 139, 145 ; 
the object of his work 145 ; 
influence of Bh on 127f ; 
applies rasa-theory from 
drama to poetry 127-8 ; 
first formulation of dhvani- 
theory 139; on the relation 
of indicated sense to 
suggested sense 154 ; three 
kinds of suggestion not 
taught in the karikas of 
164 ; lays stress on rasa- 
dhvani 127f, 164f. but does 
not speak of rasa as the 
essenc- poetry 1 66, 177f ; 
his comprehensive defini- 
tion of poetry 166-67 ; 
accepts three gunas 168*. 
171 ; on the relation of 
gunas to rasa 16, 169f ; 
justification of rIti 169f ; 
on the distinction between 
guna and alarnkara 169 ; 


on alamkaras as helping 
rasa 170 ; on rasavat 192f ; 
followed by later writers 
174-75. 179. 215. 217, 224. 
228, 236. 

dhvani-kavya 150, 157f. 255 ; 
classed into two types 160. 
See dhvani and vyangy- 
artha 

Dhvani-theory (or system or 
school), in relation to rasa- 
and alarnkara-theories 67f; 
harmonised with the 
theory of rasa 128. T 37-38, 
1614, 177 ; its origin 139f ; 
why it did not influence 
early theorists of other 
systems 139-40 ; early 
forms of, lost 141 ; its 
inspiration from gramma- 
rians 142f ; its relation to 
sphota-theory 142-43 ; hos- 
tile attacks on 151f ; not 
mystical or inexplicable 
144 ; its analysis of expres- 
sion 145f ; suggested sense 
set forth by it as the es- 
sence of poetry 157 and as 
not compassable by earlier 
theories 145 ; its classi- 
fication of poetry 157f ; 
its anxiety to do justice 
to facts 159. 167 : how it 
comprehends all tradition- 
al notion.': 160f, 167 ; on 
metaphorical expression 
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t<]. V.) IbO ; on suggestion 
of rasa, vastu and ala^i* 
kara 161f. 164 ; stress on 
Tasa>dhvani 164f ; whether 
an extension of rasa- 
‘ theory 165-66 ; rasa accep- 
ted as an cJcment of the 
unexpressed 129-30, I64f; 
on guna and alarnkara 67f. 
168f, 171, 173; on rjti 167; 
on dosa 173 ; its teachings 
-summarised 174f ; its chief 
contribution 173-74, 214; 
on the nature of sugges- 
tion 174 ; its inSuerce on 
later writers 175. 179; its 
tmportaDce established by 
Abh 176 : oppositions to 
179f : how explained by 
Bh N 181 : criticism of 
by Mbh 1951 ; ignored by 
Agp. Bhoja and Vgs 201t, 
206. 244, 245 

klhffodafta, dhiroddhata, 
dhua-lalita, and dMra- 
praSanta (nayaka) 269 
-dhUa. dhlradhlra (nayikS) 270 
■'dhrjta (nayaka) 269 
dipaka, a Bg, in Bh 5, 6 ; in 
' Bha 27 ; involves appre- 
hension of a suggested fig 
162 ; in Bhoja 210 
•dipta. opposite of D’s suku- 
raarata 80, 87 

'■dTpti, associated with oJas by 
Jg 259- ' 


d&gha-vyapara-vadins i, 52. ii. 
119, 152 

doja, blemishes of composi- 
tion, in Bh 7f ; Bha’s two 
i«f5 compared with those 
of Bh and D S-11. 86 88 : 
when becomes guna 11 ; 
whether positive entities 
or negations of guna 12. 
87f ; as subservient to rasa 
88*. 172, 226 ; of alarnkara 
65 : the doctrine of 86f ; 
four classes of in Vm 88 ; 
Rdt's classification of 88»; 
in later schools 88*. 172, 
226 ; whether nitya or 
anitya 89*. 172 ; Mmt oa 
220-21 

dojabhSva 12, 87,89, 172. 
drama. SeerQpaka 
Dramaturgy, as a separate 
discipline 2-3. 18 ; ignored 
by Bhii 2. 32. and by D 
and Vm 2 5 by Mmt 221 ; 
included by He. Vid, Vis 
3. 221.237. 244 
dravya. individual, 146 
dtuU. associated with ma- 
dharya-guna 172. 220*, 

256. 262 

drjJSnta (logicall 10 
dr5t3nta{or kavya-drstaota). a 
fig 56. 65, 69 
dorbuddhi fpopil) 293 
doskara, a fig. 204 
ekartha. a dosa. 8 fn 20, 9 
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embellishment, theory of. See 
alamkara 

empirical analysis, 33-4. 91, 
159, 167 

enjoyment involved in rasa, 
its nature 124, 126f, 132*, 
135-37, 183-84. See 

rasa 

erotic rasa-wrilers 265f 
gadya. prose. See padya 
gamana, a name for sugges- 
tion, 157 

garbhita. a dosa, 88* 
gatartha, a do§a. 88* 
gati, a guna, 239 
gauda kavya. Bha’s view on 
46, 75, 79* 

gauda marga in D 67, 75, 79f. 

202. See Vaidarbha 
gaudi (or gaudiya) riti, in Rdt 
60, 104, 203 ; in Vm 90. 

202 ; whether earlier than 
vaidarbhl 91* ; in Agp 104, 

203 ; in Vis 227* 
gambhirya, a guna, 204, 209, 

237, 239 ; an excellence of 
the hero 271 
geya (kavya) 77* 
gomutrika 85 

Gopendra Tippa Bhupala 179 
Govinda, on L’s theory of 
rasa 118*; on Sahkuka's 
view 120 ; on Vis’s deGni- 
tion of poetry 224 ; ex- 
plains bhava 278 
Grammarians, on abhidha 


146 ; incapable of relishing 
rasa 135 ; the vyafigyartha 
not intelligible to 129 
inQuence on Poetics and. 
on the dhvani-theory 142 
grammatical correctness (sau- 
sabdya) 37, 38, 47*. 55 
gramya, a dosa, 88* 
gramyatva, • rejected by D 
80 ; meaning of 110 ; 
opposite of kantiguna 219* 
gramya, a vrtti (also called. 

komala) 55. 64. 221* 
gramyanuprasa 55 
gramyapabhramsa 77* 
gudha-sabdabhidhana. a dosa 
11 

gudhartha, a dosa, 8 ; differ- 
entiated from ekartha and 
paryayokta 8* 

gudhartha-pratiti, a basis of 
classifying figs 73 
guna, excellence of diction or 
of poetry in B Ilf, 15, 70 
fn 9, 97f ; whether mere 
negation of dosa (q. v.) 12, 
87f : differences in the 
definition of individual 16, 
46, 95f, 97 ; Bha’s indiffer- 
ence to 46, 79*; D’s view 
on 36*. 67. 79. 82 ; its 
relation to rIti 90 ; how rlti 
is characterised by 90-91 ; 
essential to poetry in Vm’s 
view 90f, 93, 99 ; cogni- 
tion by sahrdaya a proof 
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of. its existence 93. its 
classfication in relation to 
labda and artha 93.219- 
20* ; Vm’s scheme of 
94f ; protest against its 
multiplication 95-96, 107, 
168. 171.219* ; three gu- 
r,asofBha46.79*. of Anv 
and Mnil 96. 109. 168-69. 
171, 219. 226 ; how differ- 
entiated 171f, 219*, 220 , 
226 262 ; relation to alarn- 
kara 58. 67. 82f. 99-100. 
169f, 219 ! functions of 
alaipUara assigned to 97 i 
relation to sarnghatanS 58- 
59 and fn 32. 168*; place 
of, in dhvani system 67. 
168f. 219 ; related to rasa 
,106. 1691. 173. 2l9f ; Agp 
on 203-4 ; Bhoja on 206. 
208-9 ; Mmt on 219. criti- 
cised by Jg 256f ; appro- 
priateto particular rasas 
220*; caused by combina- 
tions of particular letters 
220-21 and fn ; equalised 
with Vm’s ritis and Ud’s 
vrttis 104.168*. 278 ; con- 
fined to Sabda by Mmt 
220* ; Vis on 226 

guna. quality, 146 

guna-vftii. subordination or 
"secondary application 

154 

guna-viparyayas 87 


gunabhava 12. 89*. 172. See 
dosabhava 

gunibhuta-vyahgya (kavya) 
defined and its eight kinds 
of 158; includes figs which, 
involve a suggested sense 
162. 188 ; when it becomes 
true poetry 165 ; Mmt. 

Vis and Rk on 218. 225.. 
226. 229 

gumphana. a fig, 204* 
harana. See plagiarism 

I an excellence of the- 
hcla J 

heroine 272 

Hcmacandra. includes treat- 
ment of dramaturgy 2.221. 

244 ; reviews gupa-doctrine 
97,98; explains rasa in 

D*s madhurya 111; 
work chiefly a compilaiioii 
244 ; its nature and 
content 2« ; on t,ES 2«* 
accepts nine rasas 275 , 
includes practical treat- 
ment ol Poetics 291 
hetu OoB'Ct*') ^ 

hetu.fi6. 28* ; rejected by Bha 

50 63 : in D, Ud and Rdt 
Ol*. 65. 86 I in AeP 204 
helu. a lalisana, 249 
hlna patta 279 

l,inopama210 . 

Hrdava darpapa. by Bh N. 
' whether a commentary on 
Bharata 180.81 
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‘iirdyatva, synonymous with 
vicchitti (q. v.) 42, 232. 
257 

Indication, or indicated or 
transferred sense. See 
laksana 

•intention, of the speaker (vi- 
vaksa) when an object of 
logical inference 156 
Jagannatha on enjoyment 
of rasa 131*; defines vyakti 
136 ; criticises Vis’s and 
Mmt’s definitions of poet- 
ry 166, 178, 222, 223 ; 
on the influence of the 
Dhk 179 ; revives D’s 
definition of poetry 217 ; 
follows Knt’s theory of 
alamkara and defines 
vicchitti 232, 257f ; the 
scope and nature of his 
Rasa-gangadhara 252f ; 
his Citra-mlmarnsa-khan- 
^ana 253 ; his criticism 
of earlier authors 253 ; 
his reactionary • tendencies 
253 ; defines poetry 253- 
54 ; on suggestive poetry 
255f ; on guna 256 ; on the 
Santa rasa 277 ; on rasa- 

bhasa 256 ; on bhakti as 
rasa 268* 

fayadeva, his Candraloka 
248f ; on ten lakjanas 249 
fayaratha, on Rk’s indebted- 
ness to Knt 230-31 ; on the 


test of a fig 231 ; criticis- 
ed by Jg 253 

jati, a fig, another name for 
svabhavokti (q. v.) 
jati. genus, 146 
jati-bhasa 77* (fn 5) 
jaya-sammita. See kanta- 
sammita 

jfiapaka-hetu 121 
jyestha nayika 270 
kanistha nayika 270 
kalahantarita (nayika), also 
abhisamdhita, 271 
kala-virodhi, a dosa 10 
kalpana-dusta. a dosa 11 
kalpitopama, the simile with 
an imagined object 6 
karman (philosophical) 136 
karuna (rasa) in D 117 ; pain 
following upon 122 ; how 
enjoyable as rasa 132* 
karuna (philosophical) 262 
katha, varieties of 76*. See 
akhyayika 
•kathanika 77* 

kavi, classification of, by Ks 
287 ; bj’ Raja^ekhara 293, 
294 ; his education etc, see 
kavi-siksa 

kavi-g 05 tiil 292, 294 
Kavi-kalpalata 289, 291. See 
Devesvara 

Kavi-kant-habharana 287f. See 
Ksemendra 

kavi-praudhokti 184, 229 
kavi-pratibha (or “karman. 
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■'vySpara, "kau^ala) as ibe 96. 172 in Bhoja 209, 238 ; 
source of vakrokti (q.vO in Vin 238 
48. 184. 186. 189, 230.257 ; Hoti. a fig, 205 
analysed 187 : as J&esourcc fearafca-hetu 121 
of poetry, sec pratibha k5rayjlri (pratibha) 293 
iavi-rahasya. Raja^ekhara's Kaimirakas 208 

treatment of 292 kavya. in relation to nataka 

kavi-raja 294 2 : definitions of 37, 

kavi samaya. poetic conMcn* 40.78, 90, 157, 166, 185, 
tion 248. 289. 290, 292. 297 205. 208. 217. 218. 222, 

kavi-^iksa, theme of, in older 224. 237. 244, 253f, 295 ; 

authors 35*. 41,216,247, distinguished from scien- 

283. 298 ; origin and scope ces and scriptures U3stra) 

of 35*. 283: Ks on 40. 49* (fn 25), 102, 

287f ; RajaSefchara on 109. I8S ; function of 

292f ; in Arisiipha 289/ : vakroktj (q. v.) in 50 i 

in Deve^vara 289; io Hs lelaiioo to the poet 

Keiava 291: in He and 50*; classification of 44. 

Vg 11 291* 157f; persons entitled to 

kSku, intonation, as the basis study 78. 287, 293f : its 

of vakrokti in Rdt 63 ; not ‘body’ and ‘soul’ (sec 

■ admitted by He and Raja- kavya-Sarlta and ‘aiman) ; 

Bokhara 64 *•* sources (see 'hetu. 

kala-virodhi, a doja 10 *yoni) ; function of tHi 

kama (philosophical) 136 (d-v-) in 90f, 1D2, 116; 

Kamadhenu. the comm, of place of guija (q v.), 

Gopendra Tippa Bhupala alamkara (q.v.) and rasa 

(q V ) lOQ (q.v-) in ; earfier theories 

kamaniyaka 230 of, insufficient 117 

kanta-satnmila or Jaya-sam- kSvya-deja. See do^a 

mita 40, 109 kavya-guna, Seeguna 

kanti, a guna, in Bh 15, 95, kavya-hetu 39, 287, 293 

113; in Vm 15*, 95. 97. kavya-heiu. a fig. Sec kavya- 
- 98, 112, 219*; in D 81, 82, liftca 

97 ; as a mere dosabbava KSvya-kalpalala 289. See 
(opposite of gramyatva) Arisitpha 
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kavya-kavi, distinguished from 
sastra-kavi 294 
kavya-laksana. See laksana 
kavya-lihga (also called kavya- 
hetu), a fig, 56, 65 
kavyalaipkara, why so called 
189*. See alamkara 
Kavyalarnkara of Rudrata 
(q.v.) 60 

Kavyalarnkara of Bhamaha 
(q. V.). See Bhamahalarn- 
kara 

Kavyalarnkara otVamana 89* 
Kavyalarnkara-vivrti. See 
Bharaaha-vivarana 
kavya-matarah. See kavya- 
yoni 

Kavya-mimamsa 291f. See 
Rajasekhara 

kavyahga, sources or auxilia- 
ries of poetry. See kavya- 
hetu and kavya-yoni 
kavyanumiti 195. See anu- 
mana-theory 

Kavya-prakasa 40, 149. 218f. 
See Mammata 

kavya-prayojana, object of 
poetry 39f 

kavya-puru§a, 35*, 292. 293 
kavya-rasa, in relation tq 
natya-rasa 18*, 19 ; its 
meaning in Bha 109 ; in 
D and in old classics 109*. 
See rasa 

kavya-sarlra body of poetry 
34f, 35* ; Bha on 36f ; D 


on 35*. 36, 38. 76, '78. 90, 

205 ; Vm on 35*, 90 ; 

Rdt’s view on 36*, 115 ; 

Agp on 205 ; attention of 

$ 

earlier writers conGned to- 
36*, 116f. 173 

kavya-s'obha 83, 99, 102, 203 
kavyatman 34f (see kavya- 
sarira) ; not explained by 
alainkara-system 67, 90 ; 
Vm’s enquiry on 35*. 90, 
116 ; attitude of earlier 
writers towards 34f, 116 ; 
the dhvani-theorists on 157 
kavya-yoni (kavjahga or 
kavya-matarah) the arts- 
and sciences comprised in 
42f, 78. 288. 296 
Kesava Misra, professes to be 
a follower of Sauddho- 
dani, but really belongs to 
post-dhvani group 17*, 
247, 291 ; scope and con- 
tent of his work 257f ; 
inOuence of earlier opi- 
nions on 248, 291 ; accepts 
rasa as the essence of 
poetry 247. 259 
khanda-riti i04, 210 
khandita (nayika) 271 
kimcit-sadrsi upama, the 
simile based on partial 
similarity 6 

kirti, as an object of poetry 39 

klijta, a dosa 10 

komala, a vrtti. See gramya 
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ikomaUtva, a guna 204 

ko«alkavyan6* 

.kiama. a name tot yatbasain- 

khya,29fn63 

,krama-bbeda.ad05al99 .28- 

kramoddyota vyangya 226 
kriva. action. 146 

,k”n<iha.asabatit of taudra 
rasa 23. 112 

K„na.ta.us«baynb^ 
b. Loty of an- 
. lyaaSMStetilical aco- 
displayed by JS - 

.,he means of poe.ty .”0^ 

.classiBcation 

. 287 f. ooplaetanstn OT . 

.on the sonices of poe'ty 

a menial 

edtablbhatsatasa26- 

Kubeta 38 

'^"'“'“l!'’'he vaktokti-rtviia- 

^“Sr'dfvelopsBba;.:- 

‘’'"“'^‘t'oHinotof’.be 

nlamk-ata-sys''” 

fsT on svabiravokti49 . 

"y-tonallfayalnvolvedin 

; ialtok, 150 f.l 87 tjn;;^» 

which help ras 


on Ibe test of an alainkata 

188f. 230. 257 ; bow he 

.nppbes a 

dfivani-theoty 189. aae, 

230 ; on dbvani 191. 

219 • on npacata 191 ; on 
lasa 192f. etitie.sed by 
Mbh 199; bis theoty 

..noted in latet limes 200 . 

followed by Rt and othets 

189,230-31 
Knvalayananda 73 
laksaka 150* „ . 5 . 

laksana. Bbatata on 43. 
“melnded by D andDh.n 
alamWias and rasa . 
■249.50 ; disappears m 

U=s bn. pet«m m 
DiamatutsyS.l*.";.*"' 

jnyadeva on 249 -. VH on 
,49 251 : notdisl.nguisb- 
nbli ftom natyalaipka'as 
249. 251 

laksana C=vsiivattaka dbat- 

ina) 153 . . 

laksan-a-vtUlot upaeata. indi- 

'“‘:a.ion ot transleience of 
sense, ns.be bans of 
samadbi (q.v.) and Vm 
vahrokti (q V.) 97. 

basis of metapbotottneta- 

phorical exp. l'*2-48. • 

■ L extension of abh.dha 
147. but included m « by 
Bh 124. 147.183: as an 

^ artha-vyapara 146 ; classi- 
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fication of 147-48 ; its 
relation to vyanjana 150 ; 
whether it can convey the 
suggested sense or rasa 
136, 153f ; may be the 
basis of suggestion, e.g. 
avivaksitavacya 155, 160 ; 
Knt on 191; Agp on 201 
laksana-mula-dhvani, see lak- 
sana and avivaksita-vacya 
laksjartha, indicated or trans- 
ferred sense 146f, 150*; 
distinguished from vacya-* 
rtha and vyahgyartha 146, 
153-55 

lalita, an excellence of the 
hero 271 
lalita, a vrtti, 64 
laya 137* 

laukika 119, 150, 132, 133. 

See alaukika 
lalitya, a guna, 204 
lat! or latiya (rlti) mentioned 
by Rdt and Vg I 60, 104, 
203 ; an intermediate style 
in Vis 227* 

latanuprasa or latljanuprasa, 
kind of alliteration 55, 80 
fn 11 

lesa, a fig, 28*, 50 
linga. liugin, syllogistic major 
and minor terms 156, 196, 
197, 198, 229 

Locana. See Abhinavasupta 
logical correctness 10, 47 , 87 
logicians 145, 146, See Nyaya 


logos 143 
loka-nyaya 73 
loka-viiodhi, a dosa, 10 
lokatikranta-gocarata 49* 
involved in atisayokti and 
vakrokti 187. See loko- 
ttara 

lokottara, disinterested or su- 
pernormal 42, 49* (ex- 

plained), 187, 257. See 
alaukika 

Lollata, Bhalta on Bh’s sutra 
on rasa 19, 21, 112, 117f ; 
his lost work 117 ; review 
of his opinion in later 
writings 118, 218 ; his 

theory on rasa (utpatti- 
vada) 118-19, 121, rejected 
by Sahkuka 119f ; said 
to have been a Mlmam- 
saka 1 19, 125 ; whether a 
dirghavyapara-vadin 152* 
madhura (rasa). See rnadhu- 
rya 

madhura, a vrtti, 64 
madhura rati, sthayibhava for 
ujjvala rasa (q. v.) 267 
madhya nayika 270 
Mahimabhatta, the Vyaktivi- 
veka-kara, the scope and 
object of his work 195f ; 
compared with that of Bh 
N 181f ; his criticism of 
dhvani theory • 195-96 ; 
acknowledges rasa 138 
comprehends dhvani in. 
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anumana 195-97. 229 ; 
his theory of kavyanumiti 
]95f ; his theory cilttcised 
197f ; could not supplant 
dhvani-tfceory 175, 180 ; 
opposes dirgba-vyapara- 
vadins 199 1 on Knl's 
theory 199 ; on anaucitya 
199*. 282. 284 ; value of 
his work 2C0 ; why his 
theory ignored in later 
times 200 • 

maitrl (philosophical) 262 ; 

or friendship of words 240 
Maratnata. dismisses yamaka 
7 fn 16 ; on kavya-4atira 
36* i on the aim of poetry 
40 ; on iakti or pratibba 
41*42; on gupa 96, 169, 
2]9f,221*, 256; on ritl and 
■ vftli 104,220, 226 ; on the 
Abhihit3Dvaya-vadins 149 ; 
on ^abda-vfltis 149; 
bis definition of poetry 
170*, 218f. criticised 

222. explained histori- 
cally 223-4 ; establishes 
Anv’s system and makes 
older speculations con- 
.verge in his work 179. 213, 
218 ; the principal post- 
dhvani writer 216, 2I7f ; 
contents of his work 218f ; 
on rasa 19. 218. 262 ; on 
ganta as rasa 276 ; on 
alaipkara 169. 219, 221. 


230 ; on rasavat 193; ex- 
cludes dramaturgy 221 ; 
scope and value of bis 
work 221-22 ; reactionary 
rendency m 223 ; defines 
bhava 278 

Mafigala, belongs to the Rfti 
school 98 ; on p2ka 240 
tnantkulya. a kind of katha 
76* 

Manoratha NO 
mala, a fig, 63* 
matallika. a kind of katha. 
76* 

mildhurya. a gutta, in Bb 14 
in Bha 46. 79* ; In D 80, 
81. 82. 95. no ; in Vm 95. 
97 ; in Dhk 168* ; defined 
by dhvani- and posi-dhvanl. 
writers 171, 219*. 220*; In 
Agp 204 ; as appropriate 
to certain rasa 220* ; prO' 
duced by certain letters 
220* ; in Bhoja and Vin 
238 ; in Jg 256 

madburya or madhura. also- 
called ujjvala, a rasa in 
Vaijnava theology 267 
mSdburya, an excellence of 
the hero 271 
magadbi (ftti) 104, 210 
manoralhika (rasa) 263* 
marga a name for rjfi (q. v.> 
46. 67, 75, 78 
maya. rasa 276* 

Medfaavin 29, 38 
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Jinetaphorical expression, not 
equivalent to suggestive 
poetry 129 ; comprehended 
by D’s samadhi 81, 82, 
160; by Vm’s vakrokti 13*. 
48, 101, 160 ; recognised 
by earlier systems 129, 
160 ; based on laksana 
(q. V.) 148, 191 : compre- 
hended by avivaksitavacya 
dhvani 160 
miitra-sammita 40* 
misralamkara. Sec ubhaya- 
lamkara 

mithyadhyavasaya, a laksana 
249 

Mimamsa school or Mimam- 
sakas 9f ; influence of. on 
Lollala 1 19, 125 ; on abhi- 
dha 123, 146, 152 ; imper- 
vious to rasa 135 
imok§a, as the aim of poetry 
40 ; Vedantin’s idea of 
136 

•mudita (philosophical) 262 
mudra, a sabdalamkara, 204* 
mudra 240 
mugdha (nayika) 270 
Mukula, Bhatta 37*. 103*. 

141, 147. 179 
muktaka (kavya) 76* 
muraja-bandha 7* 
naming of rasa (sva-sabda- 
vacyata) 130, 153, 161 
Nami-sadhu 36*. 115* 
[‘T4andike^vara 17 


narma-saciva 270 
Navyas i, 177, ii. 217, 260* 
nata-sutra 2 

Nage^a on ^anta rasa 276 
nama-dvirukti (anuprasa) 80 
fn 11 

Narayana 262 
nataka 77 

natya-rasa, Bh’s doctrine of 
19f. See kavya-rasa and 
rasa 

Natya-s^tra. See Bharata. 
also vol. i 

nalyalarnkara, mentioned by 
Vis 249 not distinguish- 
able from dramatic lak§a- 
nas 249'51 

nayaka, the hero, classifica- 
tion of 269 ; excellences 
of 271 ; comes topically in 
the discussion of alam- 
bana-vibhava 273 
Nayaka, Bhatta, on Bb’s rasa- 
sutra 19. 21, 117, 181 ; his 
lost Hrdaya-darpana 180- 
82 ; review of his opinion 
in later writings 118*, 123* 
218 ; on earlier theories 
of rasa 122-23, 182*; his 
doctrine of enjoyment 
(bhoga) of rasa (bhukti- 
vada) 123f, 182f. 289 ; 
postulates three functions 
of words and threefold 
potency of poetry 123f, 
183f ; influence of Samkhya 
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125, 183 : his iaSueoce 
127 ; criticised by Abh 
I30f ; criticism of dhvani* 
theory his maia object 181- 
82 ; but his failure to sup- 
plant it 175 ; relation to 
Mbh’s work 181 ; accepts 
rasa-dhvani but not vastu- 
dhvani 183: regards rasa as 
sva-saipvedya 184 ton the 
mental activity involved ia 
the bhoga of rasa 220*. 261 
oaayika. the heroine, ciassifica- 
tioaof 270-71 ; her quali- 
ties 272 : comes topically 
■ under Slambaoa-vibbSva 
• 273. 274 

!Metv School the. after Mam- 
mata 213. See Post-dhvani 
writers 

'seyatva. opposite of D’s 
aribavyakti 80, 87 
■neyartha, a do;a 10 
■nibaddha (kavya) 76* 
nidarSaua, a kind of katha 76* 
nindopamS, 6 
•niriigama, a doja 88* 
nirukta, a lakjana 249 
.nirveda. the sthSyi-bbava of 
siinia rasa 273. 275-78 
jiiSpatti. See rasa-nispatti 
nyaya, logic. Naiyayika i. 9L 
125 ; influence on Saft- 
kuka 125 

oiyaya, logical correctness of 
poetry 10, 47 


nyaya (logical reason), a basis 
of classifying figs 73 ; split 
up into three varieties 73 
oyaya-modbi, a doja 10 
nyayadapeta (defective logic), 
a do$a 9 

ojas. a guna. in Bh 14. 97 : in 
Bha 46. 79*: ia D 81. 82. 
97, 98 ; in Vm 94. 95. 96 ; 
in Dhk 168, 171 : defined 
by post-dhvani writers 
172, 219*. 220*; compre- 
hends ^le$a, samadbi and 
udaraia of older writers in 
Mmt 172, 219* ; appro- 
priate to certain rasas 
220*: produced by certain 
letters 220*; in Bhoja and 
Vin 238 : in Jg 256 
osara (kavya) 77 
pada-dosa 88. 220 
pada'parardha'{or pratya-) va- 
kraia 186 

pada-purvurdha-vakrata 186 
padabhyasa 27 
padanuprasa 80* 
padattha-do$a 88 
padya, verse, distinguished 
from gadya (prose) 45, 
76* 

paksa-sattva (logical) 198 
parakiya sayika 270 ; two 
kinds of 270 : the highest 
type of heroine in Vatfnava 
lyrics 270* 

para-mukha (rasa) 263* 
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parikatlia, a kind of kalha 76* 
parivrtti-sahalva, implied in 
the theory of anvaya-vya- 
lireka (q. v.) 72 
parusa, a vrtti, in Ud 55, 64, 
221*: in Rdt 64 
paryayokta, a fig, in Bha 8 
fn. 20, 53 ; in Rdt 60 ; ex- 
cluded by Vm 101 
paka, a guna in Agp 204 
paka, theory of, in Vm 240 
(sabda- and artha-) ; equi- 
valent to sausabdya in 
Mangala 240, 241 ; Vid 
and Vin accept artha-paka 
only 241 ; corresponds to 
Bhoja’s praudhi-guna 241 ; 
earlier opinions on 241 ; 
etymological sense of 242 ; 
classification of 24042 
pancall (riti) in Vm 50. 102 ; 
in Rdt 60 ; in later writers 
104, 202f, 210, 227* 

Para Sara 38 
pathya (kavya) 77, fn 7 
phala. a laksana 249 
Pictorial poetry 158. See 
citra-kavya 
pihila. a fig, 63* 
plthamarda, the comrade of 
the hero 270 
pitha-mardika 270* 
plagiarism (harana) 287, 296- 
97 

pleasure, disinterested or dis- 
sociated (alaukika ananda 


or ahlada, q. v.) in poetry 
40; involved in rasa (q.v.); 
produced by vakrokti 187; 
Jg on 253-54. Sec camat- 
kara and lokoltara 

poet the, his qualifications., 
his education etc. See kavi- 
sik§a 

poetic figure. See alamkara 

Poetics, Sanskrit, unknown 
beginnings of 1, 213 (also 
i. 1-17) ; earliest outlines of 
1 ; its development from 
Bh to Bha 25-31 ; original 
standpoint of 33 ; first de- 
finite scheme of 32 ; 
schools of 32-33* ; as an 
objective and empirical 
discipline 33f ; its c 
posleriori character 91. 
159, 167, 272 ; its learned 
and dialectic tendency 
43-44 ; Vamana’s care- 
fully outlined scheme 
of 89 ; the position of the 
Dhvanyaloka in 175 ; in- 
fluence of grammar on 
142 ; progress of the 
principal systems of 21 3f ; 
disappearance of its nor- 
mative character 214 ; the 
art of suggestion in 214 ; 
not coextensive with rhe- 
toric 189,* 285*; standar- 
disation of a complete 
scheme of 175, 215 ; a 
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scnolastic stage of 215 ; 
decline of the systems of 
215f. 252 : psychological 
analysis displayed jo 272 ; 
what it involves 285* ; 
Raja^ekhara’s idea of its 
divine origin 292 j rasa as 
its aesthetic foundation 
165. See rasa 

Poetry. Classical Sanskrit 34* 
Poetry, purpose of. Sec 
kavya-prayojana 
Poetry, theories of. See under 
kavya 

Post-dhvani writers, theif atti- 
tude towards dhvani- 
theory 178 80 : Mmc aod 
Rk as the principal writers 
among 213. 217, 218. 235 ; 
classification and charac- 
teristics of 215-16 ; reac' 
tionary tendencies in 217 ; 
their scholastic bent and 
want of originality 
215. 217; comtneniaties 
composed by 215 ; 
their extraordinary activity 
247 

prabandha-vakrata 186. 194 
Prabodba-candrodaya 278 
prabhu-sammita 40*,109 
Pxacciliyana 38 
pragalbb^ nayika 270 ■ 
prahelii.5 a tig, 84, 204* 
prajna 42 

prakarajia-vakrata 186 


ptakrama-bheda, a doja. 
199*. 282 

Prala^avarsa 211* 
pramanas of Jaimini, ad- 
mitted as figs 210* 
prasada, a guna, in Bh 12. 
97; inBha 46.79* ;inl>’ 
SO, 89. 82 : in Vm 94. 96 ; 
accepted by Dbk 168* and 
defined by his followers 
171 *.219*; inMmt 219*;] 
in Agp 2C4 ; appropiiate 
to certain rasas 220* ; in 
Jg 256 

praiarnsopama 6 
pralastata (?) a guna 204 
pra^asti, a fig 205 
praiibha, as the source of 
poetry 41-42 ; may be 
sahaja or utpSdyS 42 ; as 
the source of alainkara or 
vakrokti. see kavi-pratibhi 
pratijha (logical) 10 
pratinayuka. rival of the hero 
270* 

pratipadya, communicable- 
meaning. may be vacya or 
vyaftgya 156 
pratisedha, a laksana249 
prativastupama, a fig 86 
Pratlfaarcnduraja. bis inter- 
pretation of Ud 58 : infiu- 
ence of Vm on 58 ; on 
rasa 113-14 this criticism 
of dhvani-theory 179 
pratipa, a fig 70. 101 
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pratiti (cognition) of rasa 131f 
136, 261 

pratlyamana artha. See vyan- 
gyartha 

.pratyaksa (perception), not a 
means to cognise rasa 136 
pratyaya-vakrata. See pada- 
parardha” 

pratyayana a name for sugges- 
tion 157 

pratyayopama, a fig, 65 
praudha, a vrtti 64 
praudhi, a guna 204. 241 
praudhokti. See kavi-praudo- 
kti 

pravahlika (katha) 76* 
prayojana, special motive in 
lak§ana (q. v,), never ex- 
pressed but understood 
148. 155 

preksya (kavya) 77 
■preyas, fig, Rdt on 60* ; 
excluded by Vm 101 ; 
idea of rasa included in 
111 

preyas, a guna in Bhoja and 
Vin 238 

ipreyas, a rasa, in Rdt 114, 
275, 277* ; in Bhoja 209. 
276 ; in Vai?nava theology 
(called also sakhya) 267 
iprlti, as an object of poetry 
39. 40* 

.prlti, also called dasya, a rasa 
in Vaisnava theology 267 
prose, opposite of verse but 


not of poetry 45 ; three 
kinds 76* 

prositapatika nayika 271 
Pulastya, 38 

punarukta, a dosa 10 ; cases 
where it is not a do§a but 
a guna 64, 172 ; in Mbh 
199*. 282 

punaruktavadabhasa, a fig 64 ; 

in Mmt 211 
purva. a fig 63* 
ramaniyatva or ramanlyaka, 
used synonymously for 
vicchiti (q. v.) 42 ; in poe- 
try, defined 253-54 ; as an 
element of alamkara or 
vakrokti (q. v.) 257 
rasa, Bh on 17f ; pre-Bharata 
doctrine of 18 ; influence 
of Bh’s teachings on ]8f, 
21f, 108, 117f, 165; drama- 
turgic rasa-systems in rela- 
tion to poetic rasa-theories 
16-17, 18 and fn. 47, 108. 
117. 127-28. 165. 176, 266 ; 
in Rajasekhara’s kavya- 
purusa 35* ; place given to 
it in Alamkara and RIti 
systems 52, 108f. 116-117 ; 
Bha on 32, 108-9 ; D on 
llOf ; Vm on 95. 102,112- 
13; Udon56, 113f; Rdt 
on 114-16 ; controversy on 
Bh’s sulra on 19, 21, 108, 
117f; Lollata's explanation 
of 117f; Saukuka on 119f; 
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BbNon 122f, 182. 183; 
philosophical colouiing 
given to theories on 1241, 
J36 37, 383 84 ; Dbk on 
127f; defined as an inward 
experience of the spectator 
120. US. 127. 130. 133-34. 
135, 138. 260. 261. 264 ; as 
an aesthetic foundation of 
poetry, as of the drama 
127f. 16S ; svotked up into 
the dhvani-theory as an 
element of the unexpressed 
129.138.161-62. 163f. 177 ; 
collateral suggestion of 
362-63. 224*25 ; soiaettmes 
an aUipkara 192-93; Abh 
on the prailti or abbivya- 
kti of 131-32. 177f ;vibb3- 
vas (q. V.) how realised 
1331. 261 ; vibhSvas 

noi identical nor are 
laukika causes of 132-33. 
161-62, 261 ; significance 
of ‘taste’ mvolved in 135. 
137 ; nature of its enjoy- 
ment 124, I26f. 132M33. 
134f, 184,254-55, 259-60 ; 
263-64 ; mental activity in- 
volved in the appreciation 
of 220*. 261 ; the term 
untranslatable 135 ; not 
compassable by ordinary 
processes of knowledge 
I26f. but vouched by the 
experience of the sahrdaya 


<q. V.) 137; theory of, as 
finally determined 137. 
259 ; guria (q. v.) and 
aJamJcara (q, v.) in relation 
(o I69f. 219* ; riti (q. v.) 
as accessory to 105f ; Knl 
on 1891 ; only anumtya 
in Mbh’e opinion 196 ; 
prominence given to. by 
Agp, Bhoja and erotic 
rasa-writers (q, v.) 202. 
206. 247. 265f; post- 
dhvani theorists on 2S9f ; 
classification or divi. 
sion of rasa how possible 
273* ; the or/gieal number 
of.inBh 23.202. 262,275 ; 
the addition of f3nta U4, 
194. 275-78 ; whether 

rasas are eight or nine 218. 
275 ; ten rasas admitted 
by some 114 and fn. 275 t 
mSyS as 276* ; also preyas 
(q. V.), fraddha, bfaakti 
277* and vaisala as 276 ; 
bhava (q- v.) as the basis 
of 278 f : as laukika and 
alaukika 263*: conSict of 
280E (see tasa-vitodha) 
tasa-bha&ga, impropriety in 
the depiction of rasa, a 
case of aucitya (q. v.) 282. 
284 

tasa-bhavanl. See bbSvakatva 
rasa-dhvani {see suggestion of 
rasa, under rasa), in rela- 
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tion to riti 103 ; not re- 
cognised by Dandin 111*;' 
Rdton 115 ; Dhk on 117, 
127f. 160f. 164f. 173 ; not 
compassed by abhidha 
153 ; Anv on 164f ; Abh 
on 166. 177f. 224, 259 ; 
accepted by Bh N 181, 
183 ; Knt on 192 ; as an 
important element of 
poetry 214; Abb’s posi- 
tion regarding, accepted 
with modification by 
post-dhvani writers 259 ; 
Vis’s extreme theory of 
224f 

rasa-dosa. includes cases of 
rasa-virodha or anaucitya 
in the depiction of rasa 
88*. 281. 282. 284 
rasana, taste or appreciation 
of rasa 21*. 131, 137 and 
fn, 260 (see rasa) 
rasa-nispatti. in Bh's sutra on 
rasa 20-21, 23 ; explained 
as ’utpatti, “anumiti, 
bhukti and °abhivyakti 
respectively by Lollata. 
Sahkuka (and Mahima- 
bhafta). Bh N and Abh 
118. 120. 123f, 130 
Rasa-school (see rasa), in 
connexion with drama 17- 
19, 108 ; influence on 

other schools 108f ; merges 
into the Dhvani school of 


poetics 137-8 ; erotic rasa- 
writers 247. 265 f 
rasa-spar^a 224 
rasavat, a fig. its function in 
Alamkara system 52, 162, 
192 ; Knt on 194 ; ignored 
by Vm and Rdt61*. 97. 
101, 115f ; idea of rasa 
included in. by Bha. D 
and Ud 108, 109. lllf. 
113 ; involves apprehen- 
sion of a suggested rasa 
162 ; comprehended in 
gunibhiita-vyangya 162, 
192 ; its sphere distinguish- 
ed from asamlak?ya-krama 
dhvani 192f ; later differ- 
ent views on 193* 
Rasarnavalarnkara ofPrakas'a- 
var5a 211* 

Rasarnava-sudhakara 266 
rasa-virodha (opposition of 
rasa), how it occurs and 
how avoided 280f ; classed 
as rasa-dosa (q. v.) 
Rasa-gahgadhara 252. Sec 
Jagannatha 

rasabhasa 225, 256 ; defined 
279 

rasadi, the term as used by 
Anv 165 

rasavaha meaning of, in D 110* 
rasika 43, 135, 260. See 

sahrdaya 

rati, love, as the basis of 
srugara 112 
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tSga. a guna in Agp 204 
Raja^ekhara, cites Naodike^- 
vara as an authority on 
rasa 17 *, on kavya-puru;a 
35*. 292 ; the tradition toll- 
owed by 292, 295 ; scope 
aod content o! his work 
292f ; On the origin of 
Poetics 292; his division 
•of literature 293 ; on the 
classification of poets 293- 
■9'4 5 on literary examina- 
tion 43, 294 ; on paka 
241-42, 294 ; on poetic 
theory 294{ ; on classifi- 
cation of speech 295 : 
on sources and topics of 
poetry 296 *, on rfli 105*. 
295 ; on plagiarism 296 : 
value of his work 297-98 
teactionary or anti-dhvani 
writers 179f 

Rhetoric, not coextensive with 
Alafnkara-Sasira 74, 189*. 
See Poetics 

thyme, in Sanskrit poetry 7* 
Riti, ignored by Bh 16. 79*. 
Bba 45-46. 60. 79* and Ud 
55 ; Rdt on 60, 104, 115, 
203 ; D on 66-67, 78f ; its 
technical sense not very 
old 75 : D’s two types 79, 
202 ; how named 79*. 91 ; 
in relation to guna 79/, 
•90f. 116; in relation to 
alamkata 82f. 99 ; as 


the essence of poetry in 
Vm 35*. 90f. 116 ; three 
rltis in Vm 90-91 ; 
whether vaidarbH was a 
reaction to the older 
gaud) 91*; not equiva- 
lent to the English word 
‘style* 92 ; the doctrine 
of 102 ; discredited in 
later times and modified 
103f, 202. 226 ; how far 
accepted and justified by 
dhvani-theorists 103f.l67f; 
in non-dhvani systems 104, 
202f. 210. 245} oppoi 
sition to its definition and 
unprofitable classification 
106-7, 167f in relation to 
rasa 105*6 ; distinguished 
from vrlti 104* ; Vis on 
226 ; used synonymously 
with the term marga (q. v.) 

Rili-system (see riti), why so 
called 75. 214 ; in relation 
to Alarnkara-sj stem 67, 68, 
102f ; recognises the im- 
portance of aiarnkara 68 : 
as in t3 and Vm, old in 
tradition 74. 93-94. 97; un- 
known exponents ol 74 •, 
of Vm, an advance on D’s 
I12f ; its recognition of 
rasa in gupa 102 ; its in- 
fiuence 103f ; its contri- 
butions to general theory 
I05f ; its fundamental 
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doctrine of riti as the 
essence of poetry, not 
accepted in later times 
106 ; its formal conception 
of poetry 107 

Rudrabhatta, applies rasa to 
poetry 128’\ 265-66 ; scope 
and content of his work 
265-66 ; rasa the kej'note 
of his system 116; accepts 
nine rasas 275, but takes 
the erotic as principal 
268 ; classification of 
srngara and nayaka 269 

Rudrata. on yamaka 7*, 64 ; 
on the purpose of poetry 
39 ; on sakti or pratibha 
42 and fn *, belongs to the 
Alatnkara school 59f, 66. 
116, but follows a tradi- 
tion different from that of 
Bha and Ud 61, 65 ; his 
attitude towards rasa and 
rlti and dhvani 59, 60, 
114-115, 229 ; scope and 
content of his work 60f, 
66^', 114-15 ; on alamkaras 
of sabda and artha 61-62 ; 
on general topics of poetics 
78 ; accepts santa and 
preyas as rasas 114,275, 
277*; indebtedness of Mmt 
to 63* 

Ruyyaka, accepts and applies 
Knt s theory of alamkara 
171, 189, 217, 228, 230f, 


257, but not a follower of 
Knt or of the Alamkara 
school, 232, 234 ; scope 
and nature of his work 
228-30 ; adherence to 
dhvani theory 229, 234 ; 
his survey of older views 
on dhvani 228-29 ; on Knt’s 
idea of dhvani 192*, 229 ; 
on vrtti 105* ; his relation 
to Ud 232 ; on ^lesa 
232-34 ; his reactionary 
tendency 234 ; criticised 
by Jg 253 

rudhi, usage, in laksana 146 
rudhi-vaicitrya-vakrata, com- 
prehends dhvani 191 
Rupa Gosvamin, scope and 
object of his work 267-68 ; 
on ujjvala or madhura rasa 
267 ; bhakti regarded as 
rasa by 267 

rupaka, a figure (metaphor), 
in Bh 5-6 ; in Bha 27, 53 
in Rdt 61*; in Agp 204; 
in Bhoja 210 

rupaka (drama) 17. See dra- 
maturgy 

sabhauga slesa 64 
sadrsi upama, the simile 
based on similarity 6 
sahaja. See pratibha 
sahokti, a fig 204 
sahrdaya, the man of taste,, 
the critic or connoisseur 
43. 135, 215* ; his taste 
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■ vouching for titi 93. for 
vakrokti 187, for puka 
240. for dhvani 174, for 
' rasa 135, 137 ; likened 
to a yogin 137 : as the 
name or title of the Dhk 
141*^ ; janta-rasa aad 
bhakti not the province of 
262. 267 

sakalakatha (katha) 77* 
sakhya, also called preyas, a 
rasa in Val^nava theology 
267 

samatB. a gui^a. in Bh 13 ; in 
D 80, 8Z: fn Vm 13*. 
94 / rejected by Mmt 
172, 219* i in Bhoja and 
Vin 238 

saxoavSya. inherence 100 
samBdbi, a guo^ Bh 16*17 ; 
inD 13*, 81. 82. 96. 97? 
in Vm 13*. 94, 96 : com- 
prehended by laksa^a 160. 
205* ; included in ojas 
• 172 : in Bboja and Vin, an 

echo of D’s 239 
samabita. a fig, 86 
samapatti 137* 

samasokti. a fig. 28, S2, 53, 
101. 162 

samasopama. a fig 6S 
sapaksa-sattva (logical) 198 
sambhoga-frftgara. love-in- 
union. 115. 269 
saipdbi (dranJaticl 4 ■ 

saipghatana, in relation to riti 


or guna 59. 103*, 107*,. 
168*. 226 

samghata (kavya) 76* 
sainhita. proximity of letters 
239* 

samlaksys-krama vyabgya 161 
sainkara. distinguished from> 
samst$ti, 56 

samketa, convention impliedt 
mabhidba 146f. 152-53 
safpkirna. a dosa 88* 
saqikbyana, a fig 29 
satpfcsepa. a gupa 239 
sai|ik$epa. a fig 205 
eatpmitatt'a, a gu^a 239 
saipnidhi. proximity of words- 
149 

saiiipradaya, usage, as a 
means of establishing vic- 
chiiti 258 

samsf§(i, in earlier writers- 
56 ; distinguished from 
samkara 56 : as a basis oC 
classifying fig 73 
saipfayopama, a fig 86 
saipvidbana, a guna 204 
samvit (philosophical) 126, 
137* 

samyoga. conjunction 100 1 . 
the lerjn as used in Bb’s- 
sutra 21. 23 

saucari-bhEva, (also called 
vyabhicari’) the accessory 
feelings. 204 ; mentioned 
by Ud 114 ; classified 23- 
24 ; defined 274 
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sancari-rasa 281 
Sarasvati-kanthabharana 201f, 
206f, 211*, 276. See Bhoja 
sarga-bandha (mahakavya) 44 , 
76, 77, 111 
sarvatobhadra 85 
sasamdeha, a fig 86 
sasainsaya, a dosa 10 
satkavitva 41 

sattva or sattvika guna, 24*. 
125, 126 

satya, a guna 204 
saubhagya, a guna 204 
saugatas, on abhidha 146 
•saundarya, used synonymous- 
ly with kavya-^obha 102, 
with alamkara in the 
wide sense of embellish- 
ment or beauty 99 , with 
vicchitti (q. v.) 106, 230, 
232, 257 

•saukumarya. a guna. in Bha- 
rata 14 : in D 14*. 80. 82 ; 
in Vm 14*. 95 ; as a mere 
dosabhava (opposite of 
sruti-kasta) 96, 172. 219* ; 
in Agp, Bhoja and Vin 
204, 238 

-sauksmya. a guna 239 
sausabdya 37 ; equivalent to 
sabda-paka 240 ; a guna in 
Bhoja and Vin 238. See 
grammatical correctness 
sadrsya, a fig 204 
rsadr^ya, similitude. See aup- 
amya 


sadharmya, used synonymous- 
ly with sadrsya or aupamya 
73, 234 

sadharanya or sadharanT- 
karana, generalisation, 
134 ; corresponds to bhava- 
katva (q. v.) 264 
sahitya, as a description of 
literature 37*. 293 
Sahitya-darpana 224f. See 
Visvanatha 
Sahitya-sara 247 
samayikata, a guna 204 
samajika, the audience 260f 
samanya (guna) 203 
samanya nayika (or vesya 
q. V.) 270 

samanya-sabda-bheda, an 
upama-do 5 a 65 

Samkhya-doctrine, influence 
ofi. 9f; 126,183 
samya, a fig 63* 
sattvika bhava, eight kinds 
of 24 ; meaning of 24*. as 
a special class of anubha- 
vas 260, 274* 
sattvika guna. See sattva 
Schools of poetics i. 328-29 
siddhi, a lak§ana 249 
skandhaka (kavya) 77 
smarana or smrli, a kind of 
knowledge 125, 136 
speech-figure, distinguished 
from poetic figure 74, 231 
sphota-theory, in relation to 
dhvani-theory 142-44, 201 
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5thairya, an excellence of the 
hero 271 

ithayi-bhava, in telallon to 

rasa 21 - 22 . 260, 261. 212; 

eight kinds of 23f. 273, 
274f ; addition of Santa or 
nitveda to the number 273. 
275. 276f ■, recognised by 
Ud 114 ; Lollata on Us rela- 
iionto rasa 118 ; Us cog- 
nition as rasa by inference 
119f; its generalisation and 
•enjoyment (bhoga) 124; 
exists as vasani (q- v.) 
133 • how developed and 
generalised I33f. meaning 
of the term 133* 
study and experience neces- 
sary for poetry 41 
Subandhu i. 14-15* ; i‘-29* 
subject of poem, in relation 
to the poet's mind 50* 
suggestion or suggested sense 
in poetry. See vyafiiyartba 
or dhvani 

suksma. a fig. rejected by Bha 
but illustrated by Bbatti 
28*. 50 ; in P 86; excluded 
by Vm 101 ; mentioned by 
Rdt 62 

svabhava. See svarupa 
svabhavokti also called jati. 
a fig. in D 28. 49*. 73. 

85 comprehended in Vm s 

artha-vyakti 15*. 95. 97 ; 
disfavoured by Bha and 


Knt 28-9. 49. 49*. 187; 
distinguished from vakro- 
kti 49. 49*. 85 

svaratoha and svaravaroha 

17*. 239 

svarupa or svabhava, a fig. 
204 

sva -^abda-vacyala (of rasa), a 

dosa 8* 

swpnika (rasa) 263* 

sviya or svakiya nayika 270 

Sabda. along with artha. 
forming the 'body* of poe- 
try 37f. 44. 76. 78. 116* 
173 ; alone, connoted by 
the term ‘poetry’ 222,253; 
gupas in relation to (see 
4abda-gupas) 93, 106. 169, 
173, 220*. 223 s alatnkSra 
in relation to, 100. 106. 
115. 169. 173 (sec gabda- 
lainkara) ; not a vyaiijaka 
but an anumapaka 197 
iabda-brahma. theory of 142* 
Jabda-camatkrli 255 
5abda-citra. See citra-kavya 
$abda-guna 15, 16, 82 ; dis- 
tinguished from artha-gupa 
by Vm 93 ; this distinc- 
tion explained by dhvani- 
and post-dhvani theorists 
169f, 220*; Vm’f table of 
94 ; in Bhoja 209 ; in Agp 
204. See sabda and guna 
Sabda-do|a 88* 
sabda-blna, a doja 9. 10 i 
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sabda-paka 240. See paka 
sabda-slesa 38, 56. 64, 233 
sabda-vyapara or “vrtti, func- 
tion of word, enumerated 
as three by Bh N 123 ; 
as explained by dlivani- 
theorists 145f ; special 
works on 149 

Sabda-vyapara-paricaya 149 
sabdabhyasa, or padabhyasa 
applied to yamaka 7, 
27 

sabdalainkara. its treatment 
in older writers 6-7 ; not 
explicitly distinguished 
from arthalainkara by Bh, 
7, or by Udbhata 61 ; the 
distinction implied in 
Bha 37-8, D IV. 37* 
84, but first clearly 
adopted by Rdt and Vm 
62 ; raison d’etre of the 
distinction 72f ; Rdt on 62, 
64 ; number always limi- 
ted, largest in Bhoja 72, 
210 ; discredited by later 
theory 72 ; treatment of, 
by D 84, Vm 100, Agp 
204, Bhoja 210, Mmt 221 
sabdartha-guna 82 ; first ad- 
mitted and classified by 
Agp 204 

sabdarthalainkara. See ubhaya- 
latnkara 

sakti, used synonymously with 
pratibha 42 


sakti, a term used^for abhidha. 
146 

sama or nirveda, the sthayi-^ 
bhava of santa 273, 276f 
Saukuka. explains Bh’s rasa- 
sutra 19,21, 117. 119 ; his. 
opinion reviewed in later 
literature 118*, 119f. 218 ; 
his theory of rasa 119f, 
criticised by Govinda and 
others 120f-, a naiyayika 125 
satha nayaka 269 
Sauddhodani, on rasa 17*. 
247, 291 

sayya, repose of words 240 
santa (rasa) an augin in the- 
epics 194 ; not mentioned 
. by Bharata 262, 275* r 
accepted by some writers 
as additional rasa 114 and 
fn, 202, 209. 275. 276^, 
nirveda or sama as its 
sthayin 275, 277 ; in rela- 
tion to bibhatsa rasa 275 
rejected by others 262, 
276 ; involves philosophi- 
cal mental states 262 ; 
according to Vaisnava 
ideas 267 

Saradatanaya. his Bhava-pra- 
kasa 266 
Sesa 38 

§inga-bhupala(Simha-bhQpaIa> 

his Rasarnava 234 ; ac- 
cepts eight rasas 277* ; 0“ 
rasabhasa 280* 
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^ithila, opposite of D’s Sleja 
80. 87 

41e§a, a guna in Bh 12 ; 
whether a guna in Subandbu 
29* ; in D 80, 82. 95 ; in 
Vm 94f ; comprehended by 
Ojas of Mmt 172. 219* ; 
in Bhoja and Vin 238 
sleja. a fig. In combination 
with other fig 56, 85, 163, 
233-34 • controversy on its 
classification 56, 64-5. 

232f ; as underlying vak- 
roktt fig in Rdt 63 ; both 
a verbal and ideal fig, as 
well as a basis of classi- 
fication of ideal figs in Rdt 
62, 64-65 ; Ruyyaka’s 

development of UdN idea 
of ^le?a 232*34 

iohha, a laksa^a 249 ; an 
excellence of the hero 
271 

^raddha as rasa 277* . 

^ravya (kavya) 77 
^rfikhala. a basis of classify- 
ing figs 73 

^rftgara (rasal, implied in Bh’s 
udara*guna and Vm’s 
kanti 15 and fn ; in D 
111-12; Rdt on U4-I5 ; 
should avoid the do?* 
Sruti-kasta (unmelodious- 
ness) 172-73 : extolled by 
Agp and Bhoja 202.209. 
268. 276 ; taken as funda- 


mental and treated in 
detail by erotic rasa- 
■ writers 265f. 268 ; appears, 
after Bh’s description, 
as madhura or ujjvala 
rasa in Vaijnava trea- 
■ tises 267 ; classification of 
269 

Srftgara-praka^a 202. 209, 

211*. 266. 276. See Bhoja • 
Srftgara-tilaka 265, See 
Rudrabhatta 
iruta. See vyutpatti ' 
stuti-ka$ta, unmelodiousness, 
a dosa 11. nM73, 183: 
saukumarya as its opposite 
219* 

lruti-du$ia. indecent, a dosa 11 
^nityanuprasa. involved ' in 
D’s roSdhurya 80, 110 ’ 
ladvat. a do$a 88* 
tadvid-ahlada, pleasure or 
appreciation of the sahr- 
daya (q. v.) 187 
tadutpatti (syllogistic) as 
applied to the inference of 
dhvani 197 
tarka-nyaya 73 

Tarunavacaspati, on D’s view 
of alainkara 83 
tatastha-laksana 153 
Tauta, Bbatta 42. 122* 
tadatmya (syllogistic) applied 
to the inference of dhvani 
197 • 

tadatmya (or tadrOpya). idcn- 
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tity of dhvani and bhakti 
153, 197 

tatparya (import), whether it 
can comprehend the sug- 
gested sense and rasa i. 183; 
136, 153 ; its meaning 148; 
not universally accepted 
as a function 149, 150 
tatasthya 122 

tejas, an excellence of the 
hero 271 

Tilaka, Rajanaka 232 
transference (of sense). See 
laksana 

trivarga, as the aim of poetry 
39 

tulyayogita 56 
ubhaya-sle?a 233 
ubhayalamkara (misralarakara 
or sabdarthalamkara) first 
admitted by Agp 72, 205 ; 
Bhoja on 210 ; Mmt on 
221 ; in Vin 238 
udara, a guna in Bn 15, 113 ; 
relation to Vm’skanti 15*, 
97, 112-13 ; D on 15*, 81. 
82, 97 ; in Agp 15*, 

204 ; in Vm 95, 96 ; 
comprehended by ojas of 
Mmt 172 ; in Bhoja and 
Vin 238 

udatta, a guna 238 
udatta. a fig 63* ; excluded 
by Vm 101 

Udbhata, on upama 6, 55 ; 
omits yamaka 7* ; treat- 


ment of figs 27*, 55f ; on 
utpreksa 29* ; scope and 
content of his two works 
54 ; admits vrttis in anu- 
prasa 55 ; omits riti but 
his vrttis correspond to 
Vm's ritis and Anv's 
gunas 58, 169*, 221* ; how 
far recognises rasa 56,- 
113f, 114*; accepts santa 
rasa (q. v.) ; relation to 
Bha 54-55, 57 ; influence 
of 57 ; how far recognises 
suggested sense 52f, 229 ;. 
on sarnghatana and guna 
59, 168* 

uddipana-vibhava 274 
ujjvala (or madhura) rasa, a 
name for srhgara in the: 
limited sense of bhakti- 
rasa 267 

Ujjvala-nlla-mani 267. See 
Rupa Gosvamin 
ukti, a guna 239 
ukti, sabdalamkara 204* 
ukti-vaicitrya 97, 189, 230.- 

See vaicitrya 

unexpressed (or suggested ele- 
ment) in poetry 129f. See 
suggestion 

upacara 191. See laksana 
upacara-vakrata comprehends 
some aspects of dhvani 
191 

upanagarika, a vrtti, 55, 64,. 
221 * 
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upama, a fig. in Bh 6. 27; in 
Medhavin 30 ; in Yaska 6* 
(i. 3-6) ; its grammaticai 
subdivisions in Ud 55. in 
Rdt 65, rejected by 
Appayya Pikiita 69; faults 
in its use 30 and tn, 63. 
88* (see upama*do;a) ; its 
subdivisions in D 85 : 
taken by Vm as involved 
ID arthaiarnkara 101, 163 ; 
compared svlth rasavat 
193* ; in Agp and Bhoja 
204.210 ; in combination 
with ileja 233-34 
upaiiia«do$a. older writers on 
30, 30*. 65 ; included in 
general do$a 210. See 
upama . i 

upatnana, a fig, discinguisbed 
from upatna i. Iio : ii. 210 
upam^'prapafica. a collective 
same lot all ideal figs in 
Vm 101 

upama-tupaka, a fig 86 
uparupaka.its introduction as- 
cribed to Kobala i. 21 
Upavar?a quoted i. 11 , 

upeksi (philosophical) 262 

Utaihya 38 

utkalikapraya. a kind of prose 
76* 

utpalti-vada in Bhoja 208. 
See Lollaja 

ulpadja, rasa as 118, 132 
, utprcUa.a fig.in older writers 


29, 30. 86 ; pratlya- 

mana utpreksa 61* ; in 
Agp and Bhoja 204, 210 
utprek^vayava 86 
uttara. a fig 257 
Orjasvifl. a fig. idea of rasa 
included in, by D 111 ; 
excluded by Vm 101 
vacchomT, a riti 104 
vaicitrya or ukti-vaicilrya. See 
vicebitti and vakrokti 
vaidagdbya-bbafigl'bbaniti, a 
name for vakrokti (q. v.) 
186 

vaidarbha (kavya), Bha on 46, 

• 75,79* 

vaidarbba marga, in D 67. 79f. 

See gau^a marge 
vaidatbM lUl. in Vm 901 ; 
mentioned by Rdt 60 ; 
whether it was a reaction 
from the gau(Jl 91* ; in 
Agp 202t ; in Bhoja 210 ; 
in Vis 227*. See gaud! riti 
and riti 

vai^amya, an 'Upama-do^a, in 
-Rdt 65; opposite of samata. 

, in D 80. 87 
vaife^ika (guna) 203, 209 
vaijnava ideas, ioQuence of 
276; five degrees of bhakti- 
rasa, according to 267 
vafcratS {or vaicitrya or vicchi- 
Ui or bhanili). turn of ex- 
pression peculiar to poetry 
48, 51, 185f; see vakrokti 



48 ; a verbal fig (equivoca- 
tion), in Rdt 48 and in all 


writers after Mmt 64 
vakrokti, etymological mean- 
ing of 48 ; collective desig- 
nation of all alamkaras 
in D and Bha 50, 85 ; 
relation to D’s samadhi 
82 ; as an embellishment 
of poetic speech 50f, 185f : 
nature of vakrata, vaici- 
trya or vicchitti involved 
48, 50-52 ; produced by 
'kavi-pratiblia (q. v.) 48, 
186f ; synonymous with 
vaidagdhya-bhangi-bhaniti 
186 ; relation to atisayokti 
and the nature of atisaya 
■(q. V.) or lokatikranta- 
gocarata or lokottaratva 
involved 50.51,187 ; the 
so-called figs mere aspects 
■of, 185-86 ; as the essence 
and only embellishment of 
poetry in Knt’s theory 
185f , rasa and dhvani 
included in 52f, 191 92 ; 
this view of. developed in 
Knt but disappears in 
later literature 54 ; coex- 
tensive with alamkara 49 * 
185-86 


'•V akrokti-jivita 


- . _ ''akrokti- 

jivita-kara 39. I 84 f. 
Kuntaka 


See 


each rasa 273* 

varna-vinyasa-vakrata, includ- 
es vrtti, anuprasa and 
yamaka 191 
varnabhyasa 27 
varnanuprasa, distinguished 
from srutyanuprasa 80* 
varnavrtti. opposite of sruty- 
anuprasa 80 

vartman. used for marga (q.v.) 
78 

vastu-dhvani 129, 163, 164, 
173, 177 ; not conveyed by 
abhidha 152 ; included in 
samlaksya-krama vyangya 
161 ; in samasokti 162 ; its 
place in a complete scheme 
of dhvani 163-64 ; Abh’s 
view on 166, 177-78 ; pro- 
bably not accepted by Bh 
N 183 ; can be vacya and 
anumeya 195f ; in Vis 224 
vastu-rasa (=agramy3tva) in 
D’s madhurya 80, 110-11 
vastu-vakrata 194 
vatsala as rasa 267, 276 
vacaka 150* 
vacika abhinaya 17 
vacya or vacyartha, the ex- 
pressed element in poetry 
129, 150* ; the province of 
abhidha (q. v.)/ 145-46 ; 
an aspect of pratipadya 
sense 156 ; accepted by 
Mbh 195 
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vacyavacana. a doja 8», 282 
vacyopaskata 229 
Vagbhata, the older, mentions 
two ritis 194 ; does not 
admit dhvani 244 ; on deK* 
nition of poetry 245 ; 
accepts ten gunas 245 and 
nine rasas 275 ; content of 
of his work 246 ; unotlbo- 
dox standpoint of. but in- 
fluenced by Mmt and his 
school 206, 252 


Vagbhata. the younger, 
accepts three ritis 104 ; on 
dhvani 24445 ; adopts 
some of Rdt’s figs 63*. 
244 ; limits guiias to three 
254 ; general standpoint 
206.24546, 252 ; content 
of his work 246 j accepts 
nine rasas 275 ; includes 
practical treatment of 
Poetics 291 


vag-rasa(=^rutyanuprasa) in 

D’s madhurya 80. IIO-III 
,ag.vilcalpa. figs so named 
when devoid of suggestion 
159,171.188: Km's justi- 
fication of 171. 188 


a. a fig 204* 
;a 88. 220 
iya 73 

jlya 142. 201 

cratal92 


45 


Vamaoa, on cOrna-padas 13* ; 
on iva of utprekja 29 ; 
on pratibha and sources 
of poetry 41f: object and 
content of his work 89* ; 
advance on D 89. 934 ; 
his theory of riti as the 
soul of poetry 35*. 90f ; 
OD the essentiality ofguna 
93f : his scheme of 4abda- 
and ariha-gunas ]5f. 93. 
94f, objected to by Mmt 
and others 97.219*. 221*; 
on figs 99f, on the term 
alarpkSra ,99; on the 
relation of gupa and alaip* 
kara 99 ; on drama and 
rasa 2. 102. 112 ; bis ritis 
equalised with three gupas 
of Dbk 104. 168*. 17K 
'219*, 220; on dhvani 
229 ; on paka 240 
Vamaoiyas 33*. 98 
vSrIta. a fig 28, 86 
vasaka-sajjS (nayika) 271 , 
vasanS. latent impression, 
natural or acquired, 126. 
133. 134. 263f 

vastava, reality as a basis of 
classifying figs 62, 73 
vatsalya. Seevatsala, 
Vedanta, influence of 136 
veiyi 270 

verse, in relation to prose in 
Sanskrit poetry 45, 76* 
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vibhava, defined by Bh 20 ; 
known to Ud but not to 
Bha 109, 114 ; relation to 
rasa, explained by Lollata 
118f, by Sankuka 119, by 
BhN 122-23, by Abh 130 ; 
bow generalised and be- 
comes alaukika 122, 132- 
33, 161, 261, 264 ; as 

vyanjaka of the unexpres- 
sed rasa and helper of 
rasabhivyakti 130, 136, 

161-62 ; two kinds of 273- 
74 ; detailed account of, 
in the case of each rasa, 
in Bh and others 273“' 

vicaryamana-ramaniya (artba) 
59*. 288 

vicchitti (or vaicitrya, or vak- 
rata, q, v.) poetic charm 
involved in vakrokti (q, v.) 
or alamkara 48. 52, 185, 
ISd’', 230f, 257 ; kavi- 
pratibha as its source 48, 
186,230,231, 257-58 ; its 
etymology 186* 

vidagdha, as opposed to 
vidvat 186* 

Yidagdha-mukha-mandana 
85*, 291 

vidheyavimar^a, a doga 199*, 
282-' 

vidujaka 270 

Vidyadhara, the content, 
scope and model of his 


work 235f ; accepts ^anta 
rasa 276 ; agrees with Dh’s 
view on rasa 260, 262 

Vidyanatha, includes cra- 
niaturgy 2, 237 ; accepts 
Bhoja’s classification of 
gunas 21 1*, 236, 238 and 
Rk’s treatment of figs 
236 ; on guna and sarn- 
ghatana 224* ; character 
and content of his work 
23( -40 ; on paka and 
^ayya (q. v.) 240 ; on 
dhvani 237 

vikasa, mental activity invol- 
cd in srhgara rasa 262 ; 
also called vyapti, asso- 
■ dated with prasada 172, 
220*, 256. 262 

viksepa, involved in raudra 262 

vilasa, an excellence of the 
hero 271 

vipaksa-vyavartaka (logical) 
198 

viparita-kalpana, a doja 88* 
vipralambha-srfigara 115, 269 
vipralabdha nayika 271 
vixasa. a do§a 88* 

vira (rasa), in D 111 ; j(s 
vibbavas etc 273* 

virodha (of rasa). See rasa- 
virodha 

virodha, a basis of classifying 
figs 73 

virodha, a fig 204 
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virodhi ( deSa-kaia-loka.^, a 
a do§a 10 ' 

visarpdhi. a do5a 9, 10. ^8* 
explained 239* 
vistara, a gupa 239 
vistara mental activity asso- 
ciated with ojas 172,220*, 
26Z ; involved in vita rasa 
2b2 

vi$ama. a do$a 9 
visejapa-vaiciirya 73 
vUe;okti, a fig 101 
viirSoti 126, 137* 

VisvanStha, includes drama- 
turgy 2 : 00 kavya-sarira 
36* ; on tlti 106-7, 226 ; 
on LolUia’s view of rasa 
119; on Dhk's definition 
of poetry 157* ; influence 
of Abh’s theory of rasa 
onl66. 167. 178.217. 224. 
259, 262 ; on rasa as the 
essence of poetry 2241, 
262f ; on riti aod vftti 
227*; Jg's criticism of 166, 
178. 224 ; admits I3flta 
and vatsala 276f. as rasas; 
on rasabhasa 225, 279 ; 
on vasaoa 263 ; on fig 
rasavat 193* ; on Mbh’s 
theory of anumaoa 198f ; 
cites Agp 202 ; on Mmt's 
^fliDiiion of poetry 222 ; 
isdebtedness to Mmt 222. 
225. 227 : scope and 


content of his work 2831 ; 
OR catyaiainkaras and 
iak$anas 4,249 : on bhava 
279 ; value of bis work 
22:-28 

ViSveivara. his work Alarn- 
kara-kaustubba 251 
vita 270 

vivalc$a. See intention 
vivak$iiSayapar3*v3cya (dbva- 
ni). based on abhidha IbO ; 
includes rasa in its scope 
I60f 

v{(ta-gandhi. a kind of prose 
76* 

vrlii. sound adjustment con- 
nected with anuprSsa SS. 
64. 80*. lOS*', two kinds in 
Bha. three in Ud and five 
■ in Rdt 55, J8, 64 ; not con- 
nected with dtacnatic vrtti 
'55*; related to rasa by later 
/writers 55. 105*, 227* ; its 
relation to rlti 104, 105*. 
169*. 220-21 

vriti, style of dramatic com- 
position (to be distinguish- 
ed from anuprEsa-vflti) - 
55*. 105* 

Vftiivarltika 149 
vfrryadga 4 

vfttyaauprSsa. alliteration 
based on vj-tti iq.v.) 55, 64, 
221*, 227* 
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vyabhicari-bhava. See sancari- 
bhava 

vyakti'vada. See Abhinava- 
gupta 

vyafigya artha, the suggested 
sense, older writers on 
52-4, 60, 116. 139f; the 
idea of, not traceable in 
early speculative literature 
139, 145 ; not conipassable 
by abhidha 151f ; nor by 
tatparya 153 ; nor by 
laksana 153-54; its relation 
to the expressed sense 154, 
162, 174 and to the indica- 
ted sense 154f ; not accep- 
ted when the prayojana of 
laksana is not charming 
155 ; whether inferrible 
(anumeya) 155-56, 195 ; as 
an aspect of pratipadya 
artha 156 ; when called 
dhvani par excellence 1 50, 
157 las the ‘soul’ of poetry 
157f ; classific ition of 157- 
59, ICOf. 255f; three 
aspects of 163f, 195f 

vyanjaka 130, 150* 

vyanjana-vrtti, the function of 
word and sense which 
reveals the unexpressed or 
rasa 129, 136, 180, 225 ; its 
non-recognition in early 
speculation 139, 144. 152 ; 

explained as anyatbasiddha 


vjapara 140 ; theory of, 
how related to sphota- 
theory 142-44 ; parallels 
to its idea of manifestation 
144; comprehends tatparya 
150 ; defined and explained 
150; denied by some 
writers 151 ; grounds for 
postulating 151f ; traced 
back to other recognised 
vrttis 180; not identical 
with abhidha 153. or with 
laksana 153f, or with both 
combined 154, or with 
tatparya 153 ; not com- 
passed by anumana 155f ; 
as the special doctrine of 
the dhvani-theorists 157 ; 
how explained by reac- 
tionary writers 179, 184, 

. 191-92 

vyartha, a dosaP 

vyaja-stuti. a fig 52, 53, 86 

vyapti-karana (ojas) 172. See 
vikasa 

vyutpatti. culture, as the 
source of poetry, called 
sruta by D 42 

vyutpanna. a dosa. opposite 
of D’s prasada 80, 87 

yamaka, a fig in Bh 5 ; treat- 
ment of, in early writers 
T, 62. 64, 85. loO ; the 
term sabdabhyasa used for 
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7 ; distinguished from anu- 
prasa 27* ; omitted by.Ud 
64 

yathasaipkhya. a guna 204 
yathasamkhya, a fig {also call- 
ed samkhyana or krama) 
29; rejected by Kntand 
Rk 230 


yati-bbra$ta, a do$a 10 
yaugikk a guna 204 
yavadarthata. a fig 205 
Yayavatiyas 292. 293 
yogyata, compatibility of 
words 149 
yukli. a laksana 249 
yukti, a Sabdalarokara 204* 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 

Vol. i. p. 99. Add the (oUowiog as fn. 4 to 1. 12 : For a review 
of the Alamkara-section in the Agni'purSna see Suresh 
Mohan Bhattacharya in Bulleiin of DCRJ, pt- i> 
pp. 42-49. 

p. 202. ia 1. 1. 2. Read iabd3« (for iadhi-). 

p. 292. No. 69. Read BHa^YA. 

p. 294, fn. 1. Read Catalogue after Tanjore. 

Vol. ii. p. 141, 1. 28. Read kuiagrlyaya. 

p. 173,1. 2 and p. 183,1. 28. Read iruti-kafta in both 
places. 

p. 204. 1. 13. Read praiasiaia. 



